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CHAPTER I V.' 


AGRICULTURE *. 


According to tlie 1881 census, agriculture supports about 500,000 
people or 5G per cent of the population. The details are : 

Poona AonmaiTtrsAL Population, 1881. 


Aoe. 

Hales. 

romales. 

Total, 

Under Fifteen ... 
Over fifteen ... 

Total .. 

103,283 

156,407 

07,174 

156,074 

200,462 

311,481 

253,005 

£53,248 

511,043 


2 KuiibiS' aud"j)ilfllis', thbugh the chief, are by no means the only 
l)nsbandm&ri.’''vhlen :, ‘oi’ji]l classes, Brahmans, Gnjar MirwAr and 
Lingnyat Vfinis, Dhangars, Nhdvis, Kolis, Rdmoshis, Mhdrs, 
Chambhdrs, and Mnsalmans own land. About four-fifths of the 
landholders till with their own hands. The rest rent the land to 
tenants and '/add to their rents by the practice of some craft or 
calling. Knfibis depend almost entirely on the produce of their 
fields. They work more- steadily, and have greater bodily strength 
than other husbandmen, and they show high skill both in dry-crop 
tillage and in cultivating the watered lands in which cereals are 
grown. At the same time, especially at a distance from trade 
centres, .they are tjk>,w.tQ tS&mt improvements, and, especially in the 
^i^y&^h^Mjil^W^nfheir fields clear of weeds. Mfilis or 

of garden and watered land. 
Soirifc 'of tl lein 'depend entirely on the produce of their fields, and 
manage their garden lands with great care and skill. Though, like 
Kunbis, Mai is are slow to change their modes of tillage, they are 
Teady to grow any new crop that'- seems likely to pay. They are 
most skilful in mixiug^nd varying crops, and are the most regular 
and thorough ploughed and the clooiiM.weeders in the district. 
Where there is a constant drain on dshn land';, tipsy are careful to 
use every availabU L^ rtiols <&toantnt and in'-the neighbourhood of 
Poona have CQtu^l^tiflyiQverc^^heir dislike to the use of poudrette. 
Mdlis are of ^^/Ijhd^rPliul'tjr- flower ’Mdlis,flaldya or turmeric 
M&is, Ling^af' - pi , r/fn^ivearing''MiUs. genot^by- of southern or 
^^n/ftp.’i^&jaR^junnn-Sepd jMalis. ^Brdbmans generally 
havjt’their lands tilled dabpn^t themselves superintending 
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and directing the workmen, but, in parts of Khed, and occasionally 
elsewhere in the west, Brahmans have for generations worked their 
fields without the help of hired labour. Vdnia are perhaps the 
only class who never till with their own hands. They let their lands 
to tenants who pay them ..either in money or in kind. A large 
section of the landholders are Dhangars or shepherds by caste. 
Most Dhangars, besides tilling their lands, rear sheep and weave 
blankets, but some ’have given np rearing sheep and live entirely 
on the produce of their lands. Dxcepfr'-the Hal’dya dr turmeric 
M&lis, no husbandmen grow only one crop. * ' 


The uncertain rainfall^ over a great part of the district, the 
poverty of much of the soil, ’the want of variety in the Crops 
grown, and a carelessness in their dealings with moneylenders, 
have, since the beginning of British rule, combined to keep the 
bulk of the Poona landholders poor and in debt. Between 1863 
and 1868 they suffered from the" introduction of revised rates of 
assessment based on very high produce prices which ^we^o wrongly 
believed to have risen to a permanent level. To their loss from the 
fall in produce prices was added the suffering and ruin of the 
1876-77 famine. In spite of these recent causes of depression, the 
records of former years seem to show that except during the ten years 
of unusual prosperity ending about 1870, when great public works 
and the very high price of cotton and other-field produce threw 
much wealth into the district, the mass of the landholding classes, 
though poor and largely in debt, are probably at present less 
harassed, and better fed, better clothed, and better houteed than they 
have been at any time since the beginning 'of the present century. 
In the west, where famines are unknown and scarcity is unusual, 
the husbandmen are fairly off. But inlnddpur andlBhimfchadi and 
in parts of Sirur and Purandhar they have not recovered the "distress 
and indebtedness caused by the 187G-.77 famine. In 1876-77, 
a large area of land was thrown out -of ^tillage and the low price 
of grain during the two years ending 1882-83 has made it 
difficult for the landholders to recover what they lost in the 
year of distress. 1 At the same, time the- Mutha-.eanals and other 
water- works, by introducing a ^variety of crops and fostering more 
careful tillage, have done much to enrich ’the landholders. _ As a 
olass the landholders are hardworking, frugal, and orderly. But, 
except near Poona, whose market ;qnickenS_ their energies, they are 
slower and less intelligent, than the landholders "of most other parts 


of crops, or bylhe sufficient use of due topowerty 

forcing them to take all tb ey ’ carnlrom / jhe idapdUrather than to 
laziness or to ignorance, of ±he ,val tie <jf sjfitatd plentiful 
manure, of clean weeding^p^ jnllqw4, *ndC;^fs cna^gsa of Crops. 
Their greatest want, and this*Wit’h'the'' J sp ( ^5^ijf i Irp’ga’tion is more 

_ "r,tf -- - 1 *- v T Via 40rf»)( 

1 In IndfipuriwJri sold at J * 

in 18S2 83 TIW'ScoEEcWondfag'i 
n as thirty-seven jK-andiil * ' 
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and more. felt, is manure, 
forests, as grass is scarce, 


As tliere 'are almost no leaf-yielding 
forests, as grass is sismuc, and as most of the straw-giving 
crops are millets whose stalks are valuable fodder, there is a great 
scarcity of stable-litter, and from the want of other fuel most of tiio 
cowdung is lost to the land., In.1837. Colonel Sykes thought the 
" mixinn-of several grains and pulses in one field was one of the chief 
blemishes in the'Poona tillage. 1 .More recent writers, including 
among thetp. -the revenue and survey officers of the district, do not 
share Coloppl dykes’ opinion.' Over-mpst of the district the chief 
danger 'against which the husbandman, hag to guard.is a failure of 
rain. Millet ip ay perish, in a year in which the hardier and less 
thirsty pulse will thrive or at worst will yield a fair crop. If the 
millet succeeds .it smothers the ,'puise and takes no harm. The 
mixing of crops has also the advantage of lessening the drain on the 
land by taking different elements out of it. 

In Poona all a^ble land comes under one or other of three great 
heads, Jirayat or dry-crop land, bag&yat or watered land, and dvan or 
‘ rice land. ■ Dry -'crop lands are divided into klimifcss early and rabi or 
late. The early crops are brought to maturity by the rains of the south- 
west monsoon; ’the late crops depend on dews, on watering, and on 
the partial fair-weather showers which occasionally fall between 
November and March. Early or Wiarif crops are sown in June and 
July and are reaped in September and October or November. In the 
Mdval.or wet and hilly west, whose staple is rice and whose other 
craps. are the coarse or varlcas grains vari, sdva, nachni, and Ithurasni 
tho chiof harvest is the early harvest. The exposure to the cold damp 
of the south-west rains severely tries, the husbandmen of the west. 
But they- are a hardy cheerful race aud their labour is seldom made 
■ useless by a’, failure of crops or unprofitable from the want of a 

- market.' - , • i ■ 

, . . 

. •'In .the Desli or easternjjlain, where the south-west rain is light 
.. and uncertain, the , earlf-'6r'~lcharif harvest is less important than 
to ‘the west. The chief early crops axe spiked millet or bdjri mixed 
with the hardy tuv and early “Indian millet or jvdri. These are 
sown in Jate_~ May' - 6r- in 'June’- on -the first sufficient rainfall. In. 
good years they ripen in'late September and October; in bad years 
not till November. ' When the early ’crops are reaped in September 
and where the land permits/>a' i second or dusota crop is raised. As, 
after October, lain rarely falls 'in the hilly" .west, except a little' 
wheat- grown’ on .the-.- eastern ; fringe; the late or rabi dry-crop 

of the 
i late or 

aStVthahyiie early harvest. Therothe 
crops we^ffyjrin October^nSTNovkniber add-ripen in February 


late’ci 


soil of the djl't^ciri S ' fighter . in' ,th e ’ wesi .ihan in the east. It 

- — -- y— '.-id ' 
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belongs to three classes, black or halt, red or tambdi," and coarse gray < 
or barad. In some places each class of soil blends with the other 
in varying proportions and in turn is modified by sand, gravel; 
lime-salts, and other ingredients. The 'kali soil is generally black 
or nearly black, and has sometimes a - gray or a bluish tinge. It is 
commonly found in layers several feet'deep. It belongs to the plain 
east rather than to the hilly west, and covers wide areas near rivers 
' and large streams. In such places it is of great and uniform 
depth. It is sometimes injured by being rinsed .with limenodules ; 
and, occasionally, from the action of water "dp' the-' preSen ce of 
mineral salts, it becomes stiff and clayey, which, 1 exfept in years of 
heavy rainfall, much lessens' its richness. 1 ' Excellent black- Boil o£- 
small and varying depth, with" its surface covered with black basalt' 
stones, is found on tablelands. Black soils' are richer than 
either red or coarso gray i§oils. The sun doos not harden their 
surface but cracks and cnnribles it, and as tbey keep their 
moisture longer than other soils they are the' favourite land 
for late or rabi crops. " They yield all the >. produce of the 
Deccan in abundance and are specially suited for' the growth 
of wheat, gram, and sugarcane. Towards the west as the level 
rises the black Boil shallows till in the waving Blopes that skirt 
the hills it changes to red or gray. The black soil is of two 
kinds, the gaping black soil known 03 dombi ana Kevaidhas ana 
the stony black called khadkal or dhondal. Though hotter than 
the stony black the gaping black soil is very thirty and 
requires plontiful and constant watering to bring out its powers 
and keep them in action. If it is not continually- drenched While 
the crop is growing the people say that the crops '.pine and wither. 
The stones in the stony black aro said t& make it firmer , and 
better able to bold water. This is the 'mcfst wnlued land for the 
ordinary dry-crops whose supply'. of Water depends on the local 
rainfall. This stony blaok is-not So strimg and as a rule is shal- 
lower than the gaping blaok. Being lighter the gapmgblack is more 
easily worked, but has to be ploughed oftener than the stony black 
and wants more manure. The best black, soil yields year after 
year apparently without suffering though its powers might have 
become exhausted if it were '.not for the relief given by sowing a 
mixed crop. Other and poorer black Soils occur-mixed with sand 
and clay. The reddish or coppeMoloared -soils called tambat or 
idmbdi are always shallower and coarser, than the -black. They 


are probably the i-qins" of the' iron-bearing rooks 'without the 


decayed vegetable element which deepens'the colour of the 
soils. They are oftta injured by 


black 

when 


skirts 

rough 


Sh$blf iac pry powerful, 
-iiiuuui. J.V.V saiid with a smaller 

quantity of- clay. pure red or 
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nirrnal tambcti, upland or m&i jamin, and sandy or valsdri jamin. Tlio 
pure red or nirmal tdmbdi us lighter and richer than the others and 
has perhaps a larger proportion of sand. The npland or mdl jamin 
is a reddish soil thick-spread oyer rock. According to its depth and 
the quantity of sand and friable stones it is of two varieties mdl muricd 
that is plain red land and- tdnpdi halsi that is hill red land. Sandy 
, or valsdri jamin when deep -enough yields fair crops. Higher up 
the slopes or. covering the tops of the lower uplands of the eastern 
plain is the com-se ;gray or bar ad. It varies in colour from a light 
reddish brinyn tbgr^y, is of a coarse gravelly or loose friable texture, 
and is grcat]y wanting in cohesion. It is decomposed basalt with n 
mixture of cron ore. It does not yield wheat, peas, or any late or 
cold-weather orops ; but in seasons of heavy rainfall Bpiked millet 
and the early pulses give a good return. When waste it bears 
nothing but scanty spear-gross.- It dooanot occur in the hilly west 
GauIJiarymdhari or white village soil is -much like the coarse /rrav 

m colour, but is finer and is often of great depth. It is only found 

close to villages oy on deserted village sites. Its special appearance 

!L PM rt aUy -i da9 i t0 „ tllQ , mamre which gathers on village sites and 
gives the soil a chalky character. It is a clean light soil and on a 
basis of black mould yields excellent crops, especially of tobacco 
There are also patches of stiff clayey soil called shedvaHhab is white 
wifi* ifr* tb:it m ™ yey ° r loam 7“3 of cMlcni or pure clay in 

35, - i^unSws s&rz " r ® L 

that.is soil left;, by>the 'overflowing- of rivo™ cv ^ a & dheh ar kevtal 



spife spots ’ yield wiftohed crons co™^ “ d »*<*rich 

fields. -These, spots are called alwnbi surrounding 

limestone, is always found near 'the' 'surface * ° f lme ‘ Iadea because 

acres or Q7 -21 per centre bifon sLpyedl^ °, r W,2S8 

acres or i.4'06 mr nant-. i * d m detail. Of these 467,884 

^ges. The rest 
acres or 68-51 

vE&tefsi s m >»«■* * 

9-14 per pe u „ , 

.held for tillage 


r 6 . S1 s 1«aw miles. 
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Stock* 


27,674 acres 01 1-54 por cent wero rice land, and 1,718,888 acres or 
95'9G por cont woi o dty-crop land. 

Though largo holdings aro found in many villages fho holdings asa- 
rulo are small. They aro also so dividod among members of different 
families that tho entries in tlio Government books are toot n complete 
guide to tho average si/e of a holding. In tho hilly west, where tho 
chief grains aio lico, iidgli, and other course grains, which require 
great attention and labour, tho holdings aro generally smaller than in 
the oast. In 3 882-88, including nlienated lauds,* the total -number of 
holdings was 227,871 with an averago area of abAut nine acres. Of 
tlio wholo numbor, 86,103 wore holdings of not inore than fivoacres ; 
43,898 w’ero of six to ten nerds ; 43,359 of eleven -to twenty acres j 
30,677 of twonty-ono to fifty acres} 11,340 of tliirty-ono to forty 
nciesj 7573 of forty-one to fifty acres; 2739 of fifty-one to one 
hundred acres; so veuty-six of 101 to 200 acics; thirteen of 201 to 
300 acres ; nnd one above 300 noics. More than 100 acres of dry- 
ciop land is considered a largo holding, fifty to 100 acres is consi- 
dered a middle-sired holding, and less than twenty-fivo acres is 
considered a small holding : 


T’oov.i Hoi a/ nos, 1SS2 S3. 
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Total 

80,1P3 

43 603 

45,350 

30C77 

11,310 

7575 

*7SI 

70 

13 

1 

227,871 

114, OOS 

1,067,275 


Ab in other famine distnots iarm stouts cpnsiaeraoiy decreased m 
1876-77, and hns not yet reached its former level. In 1875-76, the; 
year before thofamine, tho stockincluded21,8o7 carts, 63,629 ploughs. 
233,759 bullock^ 160,097 'cows, 12,107 he-bu^loes 45,765 she* 
buffaloes, 12,790 borses including rna^Bnd ??%49S2 asSes, nn^ 
342 081 shecD and' coats 1 Recording to the 188£-83 returns the 
farm stock mcl uded 21,014 

144,949 cows, 12,084 he-buffidoes, 40,fi4(lsh|^nffftloeS, U,163hoyses 
including mares and foals, 674$'a"sse§, anrf||l|8|shAep and goats. 
The details are ^ . 


rhe details are 2 * ^ f 

~ - Li.. It -» l r ' K , - ^ * » 

1 Hones nnAils?os, f^ff^lirposs^fre usnall y Massed 

nith agricultural stock. ^ 7i . 
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27,280 

lH,2 r 5 

5*7 

21S3 

1484 

38,107 

7v6 

Puruidhttr - 

257 

103 J 

1610 

8017 

23,037 

1B.6S3 

607 

8540 

1252 

Jl,2b7 

630 

Bhimthadl s 

60 

2575 

52 > 

3434 

«G,50G 

l* 1 ,518 

WIG 

271* 

2547 

6 1,780 

1015 

•In dipur 

io 

1213] 

7S0 

isog 

17,514 

8080 

1001 


1£V* 

53,113 

602 


2723 

18,321 j 

20,722 

S6,008j227,t>10 

Ut,0P 

12,034 

10,C4b 

ll.lKlj 2'1,G-8 j 

0745 


With four oxen a Kunbi will till some sixty acres of liglit soil. 
Sixty acres of shallowisb black soil require six or eight oxen, liigbt 
oxen can till some fifty aores of deep black soil, provided that in 
occasional years wben ploughing is necessary tho landholder is 
able to hire two more pairs of bullocks "With eight pairs of oxen, 
and the power where necessary of making use of two pairs more, an 
ov *7° iha si xty might be kept under the lighter garden 
Many husbandmen lmve much less than tlio proper number 

£bepCJ>£ n 1 ° mmth ‘ h ’' r ™* hb °™ < h °>r 

o 5 li? 8 . 1 -' 8 ar '° t ;V ^ S ’ 065 acrea * tll ° I'-lolo area held for tillaoo 
09/447 acres or -11*72 per cent wore fallow flV lltlflon frrnnn it.! 


Pafilcmn ilnhcnm ■ 397 ^ } ■} Undor ldla or 7vdn 

141 under barley, ’jav Hordeum 'f Pnspnlum frumcntacoun 
grams 1 undcr <>^ 

or 5-38 per cent, of which 28 87 0 n i 33 occu P led S5,919 acn 
anetmum ; 13,065 unde^Jcuhih or / ■?‘ arhJ,ara ‘ Cic< 

»der far, (C, JJ ‘ 1 1 2 ' 85 

PhMed»r«lmta, . 8M J32* JJTS “ “”"B< 
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us, Saccharum officinarum ; 817 under tobacco, tambdhhu, Nicotians 
tabacum ; and the remaining 9161 under various vegetables and 
fruits. • 

The Cold tools are, the plough, ndngar ; the seed-drills, pdhhar 
and moghad-, the hoes, kulav, leulpc % or jolty and phardt-, the beam'- 
harrow, maind ; the dredge or spoop, pctdn'j and-tho oart, gtlda. ' 

Tho plough, nungnr or when small nangrl, is usually of bdbhul 
Acacia arabica wood. It contains five distinct < pieces, the pole 
halas, tho share or coulter ndngar, the yokeyit or. shilvat, the tail; 
rumano, and tho handle mutliya. These five parts are kept togetlie^ 
by a leather rope, re than, which passes back from the yoke behind j 
the plough tail, and forward again to the yoke. To the share tf! 
moveable iron shoe or phdl is fixed by a ring called vasu. A largo, 
plough for stiff soil which works nine inches deep requires seveir 
to ten yoke of oxen. In tho light eastern Desh soils the plough? 
requires only two yoke. In the west, where it is fit only for* 
Btirring flooded rice land and for breaking the surface after it has, 
been softened by rain, the plough is light enough to be carried on ai 
man's shoulder and one yoke of oxen are onough to draw it. Thfe* 
largo plough is an efficient implement passing under tho hard crust, 
turning tho soil in great lumps, and exposing a large surface to tho, 
weather. It can be made to out a deep or a shallow furrow by 
changing the anglo of the share or coulter. The Kunbis manage the 
plough with considerable skill. Ono man can work a plough with 
two yoke of oxen turning them at the end of the furrow by voictf 
alone. "With a team of six or sevon pair a boy is usually seated oqj 
the yoke of the third pair and hustles them along with "whip au« 
voice. Each ox knows his name and obeys the boy's voice. Tho 
furrows are never straight and the field is usually ploughed crosswisff 
as well as lengthwise. In the plain enst} tho.plough is often left iif 
the field when not in use, the iron shoe the ropes and the yokes beingl 
taken home. In tho east, a plough with four separate yokes varied 
in value from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10). With yearly repairs costing 
about 3s. (Rs. li), a plough lasts for five years. In the west » 
complete plough costs 4s. to 5s. (Rs. 2-2 j). 1 J 

The seed-drill, pdbhar, is a model of simplicity and ingenuity; 
and is cheap and effective. It consists of two to four wooden irond 
shod shares or coulters called phans, fed with seed .through bamboq 
tubes from a wooden bqwl or chads into which the seed is dropped by 
hand. Tho whole is held together by ropos strained in different 
directions. It is drawn by two oxen. Gram and wheat are sown by 
a larger drill called moghad drawn by, four qsen. Its tnbes are larrW 
and the shares or coulters stronger so M to pass 1 deeper into the soifi 

T, r i_ rloffll liO hDIC SOIHO nnlJ — ___»■» J 

It sows four 


to six inches deep to smtsonm of ;fhe cold-weatheP 

~. r . : - v. ■ ■ _ _____ 


J Mr. Shearer, thv?g«cultural found 
that, by using thrWh th^ios^ UlEeTWi®? ®*'\ e Plough 
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crops. Both the small aad tbo large seed-drill are often used as 
harrows by removing tP° middle shares, the bamboo tubes, and the 
bowl. A drill costs ab oufc 5s - ( Rs - 2 a) and with care lasts four or 
five years. — 

’*• The hoe, M*v; is usg a . f ° r breaking the clods thrown up by the 
plotighj for loosening fiym s BOTl$ddwW 'fine phongha is wfc wseh, V» 
removing Weeds, for filing crncks °, r fissures, and for covering tho 
seed Tlio lioG is two glares or coulters joined by a level cross iron 
Wade o K'phds sot obliqi« al 7 ™ a wooden beam. A polo unites it to 
Jtlie yoke and it is guid<J d by an upright handle. When he wishes 
‘to work the koo deep tl* e drivcl- stands on the wooden beam or lays 
-■heavy stones upon it. requires only one yoke of oxen, costs 
.about 7s. (Rs. 3 A), and lasts four or five years. The kulpo also 
-.called the joli is a weed ln S b°°- Ifc 18 two lron blades or gobs like 
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iiias two handles the rutf' al > c and tlie ucsfct, tne vesta being 
forked stick which is on *bo top. It is drawn by two oxen 
' and is driven so that the row of young plants pnsses through tho spaco 
• between the blades. Tb° ^ilpo is often worked double, that is two 
‘-liulpes are drawn by one P air o£ oxen. 14 requires much care in 
: working, costs about 4>/- (®s. 9), and lasts five years. Thephnml is 
'dike the kulav, onlv its b ,ado is longer, three feet six inches inlongtli, 
and its woodwork is lighter. It is used to follow the seed-drill and 
jicovcr the seed and is drWn by two oxen. It costs nobut 4s. (Rs. 2). 
E The beam-harrOw, or pMla, is a largo beam of wood fitted 

with a yoke and uprig ht bundle. It requires four oxen and two 
t-men to work it. It is d sed chiefly in high tillage to break clods and 
'level the surface. It i* 3 a l s0 used after the wheat and grnm are in 
ftlio ground to press the soi b as pressed soil keeps its moisture longer 
•ithan loose soil. It c&st s abi3ut 89 ■ ( Rs - 4 ) and lasts many years. 
t»‘ The scoop or dredg e > petdri, is used only in rico lands. Tho 
' bottom lip is formed by a P lank three feet long to which the 
•oxen are harnessed. A stout handle fixed into the middle of tho 
$plank sloping back foi-P 18 a support to a series of bamboo slips laced 
.-ttogetliar with string -svbich rise ouo above the other about two 
=fcot six inches, presenting a curved sloping surface against which as 
.-the scoop passes through the ground tho , loose earth gathers. It is 
■jdrawn by two oxen and costs about 8s. (Rs. 1£). 

■ » Up till 1836 tbe cart® or ffddds, of which there were very fow, 
. were cumbrous vehiole'a .consisting of a largo strong frame of wood 
,'jBuppp.rted on two solid wooden wheels over which the sides projected 
' mif props that rested 'oP axl6 outside of tho wheels. Tho naves 
of tho wheels;<fcero’fittc d inside with iron tubes in which the axles 
worked. TliesO and th e wheel - tires'-.Tvqro tho only iron-work as tho 
whole construction was,held together .bp. tightly strained ropes. The 
cart was used 'to canYtppS, Qud with thqadditidtt of a large shallow 
basket to.carry matrar®’ Jt’cosfabout £.10 .(Rs. 100) and was usually 
the joint property: -of tbS'ee or four landhdldc'rsp. 1 , Tho axles being 
wooden .often broke and wcw 'whb’fil'suand tires- Jjf'oVe noodod- at- long 
Wit&tfoRsa tqijaiesf ' tfeVod^tlkiJ^d' from, generation to 
E 1327—2 
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• Field Tools. 

Cart, 


generation. Colonel Sykes mentions a cart called fang or fmaia 
used for carrying manure. It was a common cart with a ..basket 
of nvrgundi, Vites tnfoha, and tur, Cajanus indiens, stems tied to 
the top of it. in 1836 Lieutenant Gfaisford, of the Revenue Surrey ‘ 
planned a new cart with high light wheels ahdfwilighfc body The 
new carts were first made at Temblm r &T5n..^hpltipur.nnd the 
craftsmen of the villages round we're trained-' to' repair .-them. 1 'At 
first very 'few landholders would "buy the new carts. Afterwards the 
opening of roads which did away with the necessity of very heavy 
and massive carts, and'the abolition of transit duties which made -it 
possible to cany local produce to distant markets, increased the 
number of carts mlnddpur from 291 in 1835-36 to 1165 or 300 per 
cent in 1865-66, in Bhimthadi from 273 in 1840-41 to 1011 or 270 
per cent in 1870-71, in Pdbal from 754 in 1840-41 to 1304 or 73 


per cent in 1870-71, in Haveli from 1146 in 1840-41 to 2284 dr 
99‘30 per cent in 1871-72, and in Purandhar from 191 in 1843 to 578, 
or 202 per cent in 1878. In spite of the opening of the railway, 
which greatly reduced the number of carts employed in long 
journeys, the latest returns show a total of 18,321 carts throughout 
the distriot. The present carts cost £6 to £8 (Rs. 60- 80) and hold 
ten to twenty hundredweights (16-30 mans). They are drawn by 
one pair of bullocks, and are chiefly made of bdbhul and teak wood 
by local carpenters. 

Hand Tools. Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks there-nro live 

hand tools : the pick, kudal, costing Is. (8 as.) ; the hoe, lclior<j } costing 
Is. to lis. (8-12 as.); the siokle, khirpe , used for weeding and 
grass-cutting, costing 3 d. to 6 d. (2-4 as.) ; the billhook, fapyata, used 
only in the west and carried behind the back in .a wooden socket, 
costing Is. to 2s. (Re. |-1); and the rake, dantahy made of wood 
with four or five broad teeth, used., to gather, -chaff- in tlie 
thrashing floor and in the west to gathefc .grassland, tree loppings to 
burn on the rice fields. These tools can all .JiefvtSslly hpughtjjjajjf 
village, and every Kunbi owns a fairly complete set worth' abbut;fci 
(Rs. 20). A yearly charge of 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) keeps them in good 
order. If fresh tools arc wanted tIio.JCnn£i fr if. necessary, buys a 
tree, fells it, strips it, and hales it to ~th(f-T}11»ge..&'^tp..*uicpctatcr 
fashions tho tools, and the iron-work is bought from wandering 
blacksmiths. Tho ropes are made either by the Iambi himself .or 
'by the village Mdng from fibre grown, in the Kunbi’s field. 1 

Ploughing, 


A field is not ploughed every year, j n. ary-crop lands thorough 
ploughing is rare. The usual practice both an the west and in tho 
east is to plough the shallower black- rm^|kght soils every other 
rear, on the alternate years -going -oyw.. tho -fend only with tb» 

J ca > „ , nr J l.nfTVV' -AOIIS nrri nlrmM.o/J _ r. 


the han-ow is used.- 'Earl^fe^lahd ^lougKbdiiA December 
January, and _^ he sut W 
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A lighter plough with one or two pairs of bullocks is enough in the 
western plains, and on the steep hill-sides whore a plough cannot 
work the shallow soil is loosened by the hand with a bent piece of 
wood tipped with irpn. 

The KttnM ’iS'.V-m'yteareful in his choice of seed. If his own 
crop is good’h'o pricks, tub largest and best-filled heads and keeps 
their grains separatb as seed for the noxfc year. The produce of 
special heads is often sold as seed and fetches half as much again 
as ordinary grain of the samo kind. Yarns also keep good seed 
grain in stock which they advance to lCunbis, exacting fifty or a 
hundred per cent more in kind at harvest time. Tho sowing of tho 
early or hliarif crops begins in May or in June aftor tho soil is well 
inoistened by rain. In the plain country the seed is sown by the 
drill and covered by the long-bladed lioo or pharat which follows 
close behind the di ill. When a mixed crop is to he sown one of 
tho drill tubes is stopped and n innu follows tho drill, holding a 
horn-tipped tube fastened by a rope from which ho sows seed in 
the furrow left by the stopped tube. This process is called maglianc. 
In the west for “tho early or hliarif crops a small plot is chosen, and, 
in March or April is covered a foot or so deep with cowdung, grass, 
leaves, and branches, which are burnt. In this plot, after a good 
fall of rain in May or June, the surface is loosened by an iron-tipped 
wooden lioo and the seed is sown broadcast nnd thick. In the 
eottrsd of a month whon tho thick-sown seedlings aro about a foot 
high they are planted in irregular rows in patches of prepared land. 

The people understand the value of manure, bnt litter and cowdung 
aro scarce and mineral and other rich manures aro too dear to bo 
used in the growth of the ordinary crops. In the plain part of tho 
district east of Pilbal, whore tho rainfall is senuty or uncertain, dry- 
crop land is seldom manured. This is partly because mannro is scarce 
and partly it is siudbgcauso if the rainfall is scanty, innnuro does more 
fo'fiTercrop. In tho hilly west and in tho western 
fringe (if plain land where tho rain is regular and plentiful, innnuro is 
carefully hoarded and used whenever possible. Tho quantity used 
seems to be regulated entirely, by tho supply. Even hero mannro is 
acarfcfMirftl weak"* mdHSiy wood-ashes and sweepings. In the caso of 
watered crops, hemp or tag Crotalaria juncea, meth i Trigonella foonnm- 
grasenm, -or khwasni Yerbosinu sativa bto sown and when about 
five inches high are ploughed and tho laud is flooded and left for 
twenty days. , Mfilis or gardeners and all others who raise crops all 
the year round aro very careful to save every available pari iclo of 
manure. In the lancLy&hont Poona, which is watored all tho year 
sound, poudretto, ,ttfe dutrg of .cattle sheep nnd goats, stablo litter, 
aad refuse aroused." The uso. of, poudretto as a rule is restricted to 
a Tango of ten/tuiles to the east of Poona along tho lino of tho Mutha 
canals. '.Formerly tkd« 3 <was a strong feeling against the import into 
a village ^)fr outside 'tffimuro." . This vloeling lias ^passed away, and 
manure is eagerly spdj^Eatid frequently brought froni long distances. 
The sewage of the oatftonm6nt /iliil oity'of TPoonq, after being buried 
for three or four months is bogghtby .thojiusfeundmen of the sur- 
rounding villages, and it-has-ficfcqrnc 'tf Recognized and allowed 
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practice for Kunbis to cart and handle this manure', which not many 
years ago they held in horror. The manure is sold in the trench at 
about three carts or one ton for 2s. (Be. 1). In 1874-7 5, the year 
when the right bank Mutha canal was opened, the quantity' of pon- 
drette turned out by the Poona municipality was 2220 cubic yards 
and the value realised was £76 12s. (Rs. 766) ; itt l881-82 the<quantity 
turned out was 11,760 cubic yards and its value £3077 12s. 
(Rs. 30,776). Cowdung is used only by those who havo stall- 
fed cattle or who are rich enough to buy it. As cowdung cakes 
are the fuel, of Poona most of the cowdung within twenty' 
miles of the city is carefully stored, made into cakes, and sent in 
large cartloads to ‘Poona where it is also used for burning the 
dead. 1 In dry land and • in watered lands in outlying towns and 
villages, cowdung, goat and sheep dung, stable-litter, and village 
refuse are the chief manures. The dung and urine of sheep are a 
valuable manure and owners of flocks are hired to graze their 1 
sheep in fields for two or three nights at a time. Dhangars 
usually wander from village to village in a regular yearly circuit, 
in the plains during the rains aDd cold weather, and in the west 
during the hot months. They are paid by the husbandmen to fold 
their sheep in their fields. In Borne places they get only their food, 
in other places where gardens abound as much as Is. or 2s. (Re. 4-1) 
is paid for one night of a hundred sheep. No chemical or imported 
manures are used, but the district officials are making experiments 
with bone-dust. 


Watered land is of two classes, motasthal or bag-watered, and 
patasthal or channel-watered. Well or bag irrigation .is of great 
importance in Inddpur and other drought-stricken parts ‘of the east. 

Wells used for irrigation are circular, eight to tenjfeet across and 
twenty to fifty feet deep. They are sometimes pitched with brick or 
stone and mortar, more usually they are lined with dry cut-stone, 
and frequently they are built only on the side on which the bag is 
worked. An unpitched well costs £10 to '£20 (Rs. 100 - 200), a 
well lined with dry stone £25 to £50 .(Rs. 250-600), and with 
brick or stone and mortar £40 to £200 (Rs. <100 - 2000). The 
water is raised in a leather-bag or mot, one half of which is two 
feet broad and is stretched open at the mouth by an iron ring, the 
other end is much narrower and is not stretched. A thick rope is 
fixed to the centre of two stout bars, which, at right angles to each 
other, cross the broad mouth of the bucket, and is passed over a 
small wheel some four feet above the lip of the water-trough or 
thdrole where it is supported by a - rough vrqpden frame. A second 
thinner rope is fastened to the smvl^mbuth -of the bucket and. 
passed over a roller which works onjrae sip- of, the trough. Both 
these ropes are fastened to a yoke ‘driwmby oxen. vThP .length of the 
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brought on a love! with each other. When the full bucket reaches 
the top of the well the narrow mouth follows its own rope over the 
roller into the trough and allows the water to escape while tho 
broad mouth is drawn up by its ropo to tho wheel four feet higher. 
The water-bag or wot is of two sizos, ono measuring about ten 
feet from mouth to' mouth and worked in deep wells and by four 
oxen, the other five to six feet and worked in small wells and by 
two oxen. The bag and its appliances cost about £.1 1 Os. (Its. 15). 1 
The bucket lasts ten or twelve months and the wooden work and 
the ring four or five years. The thicker ropo Jnsts a year and the 
thinner rope six months. A six feet long bag on an average raises 
57 gallons and 3 quarts of water each time it is emptied. In this 
way a man and a pair of bnllocks raise 2931 gallons of water in an 
hour or 20,517 gallons in a working day of seven hours. Tho same 
man with two buckets and two pairs of bullocks raises 41,034 gallons 
of water which at eight pounds to tho gallon is equal to 328,272 
pounds Troy. 

In 18S2-83, of 18,651 wells about 3203 were step-wells and 
15,448 dip-wells. s A well generally waters ono to thirteen acres 
and the depth varies from twenty feet in Ilaveli and Sirtir to fifty 
feet in Junnar and Bhimthadi. The cost of building varies from 
£30 to £500 (Rs. 300 - 5000) in the case of a step-well, and from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100 - 2000) in the case of a dip-well. There wero 
also 888 ponds or reservoirs : 

Poos a Wells a.\d Posds, 1SS2S3. 


t . 

'Src-DiriwioJ**. 

Wells. 

l'0\ PR 

"With Stop". 

"Without Etcjv*. | 

Numb'T.jDopthJ Co^t. |xatnb*r.| Depth. 

Cost. 

• b 

J tumor ... 

Khwl ... ... ... 

... 

11 atoll 

Blrnr 

Furnndhar 

Bhimthadi ...» 

Jadlpur 

Total .. 

303 
450 
220 
G«0 
- 107 
Z&i 
855 
314 

Feet. ! 
60 

30 

SO 

35 

31 

40 

SO 

£ 

30-100 

100-600 

60-00 

65 -SCO 
r/7 -no 
50-1J0 
70-00 
40-120 

2*09 

1320 

3610 

15*3 

2519 

1227 

Ttcl. 

60 

20 

4,0 

40 

23 

CO 

35 

£. 

20-H) 
20-1*00 
20 -fO 
10-160 
40 -P0 
40-100 
£0-70 
20-300 

463 

215 

77 

20 

11 

i'O 

20 

2203 

20-50 

SO - 500 

IMIS 

20-60 

10-200 

F5S 


’ A class of people called Pdn&dis, that is water-showers, who aro 
generally Mar&thas, M liars Or Gostlvis by caste, ore employed to 
point nut where water' will be found. Thoy oxamino the soil and 
the adjoining wolls and sometimes lie down with ono of their ears 
to the gTound to ascertain the flow of water below. Tbo people still 
consult them though jfchey-are said to he less trusted than thoy used 
to bo. The water-sbotver is paid _ a small fee in advance and a larger 
fee if water is 'found; * ■ " ' ** 

■ . • 

1 The details Vro : This icSfYier -part - ' lCwto il .fils. 8 - 10), tho iron ring Sr. to 3s. 
(Ka. 1-1J), tho upper or thick; rojo I*. Cel. to Zs.*-<Ee. 8-1), tlio lower ropo about 
iSd. (4 fffl-jj the wheel including its iron'nxlo Is. Gi//(12iu,) r the roller fromili. to Is. 
(G -8 tUt ron^h.wooa (rame 1}.. ^ - 

8 Of those .3103 vrero used in ‘ 1 681:8£ 'for .drinking npd washing, and 15,423 for 
watering the land. ' “ " ‘ 
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Patasthal or channel- watering from the great saving -af labour is 
far more profitable than well- watering. At the same time* it- is 
• much less common as the number of sites with a sufficient head of 
water and command of land is limited. The chief channel water-works, 
are across the Mina at Knsnr, Vaduj, and NiMyangaon; which 


channels being two miles in length. None of "these last through the 
year; the supply in. almost all cases fails in February or March. 
Where sugarcane and other twelve-month crops are grown the channel 
supply is eked out .from wells. Except the Government canals, 
channel water-works on ji large scale are hardly known. The majority 
of the dams or bandharas- are built of mud, and are renewed every, 
year after the rains. A masonry dam which commands 500 to 60p 
acres and has cost £300 to £400 (Rs. 8000-4000) is considered a large 
work. The channels are not bridged, hedged, or otherwise sheltered, 
and the village cattle and carts cause much injury and waste. 
When the water in the river begins to fall below the level of the 
dam or channel head it is usual, 2 the distance is not 'great, to 'lift 
the water into the channel by a large wooden shovel or scoop hung 
by a rope at the proper level from a rough tripod of sticks. The scoop 
is swung to and fro by one or two men in such a way as at each swing 
to scoop up and throw a small quantity of water into the channel. 
This method does not raise water more than a foot or. eighteen 
inches, but is useful when perhaps only one watering is required .to 
complete the irrigation of a crop. The wells are the property of 
individuals, but the channel water is shared by all wlm originally 
built or who yearly rebuild the dam. • The shares are portioned out 
in time, hours . or. days. This system of division by- time works 
smoothly. The arrangement is superintended ancLi-egnlated by 
one or more men called pdtlcaris or channel-keepers who prevent 
disputes and keep the canals in working order.' They are paid 
sometimes by grants of land and more often'Jjy' small shares of 
garden produce. • 

1 The chief water-works made or repaired by the British Govern- 
ment are the Mutha and Nira canals, and the Kdsardi, Mfitoba, 
Shirsuphal," and Bhadalvddi reservoirs. Of these the Mutha and 
Nira canals draw their supply from the. Mutha and Nira rivers 
which rise in the Sahyfidris and have a,npver failing flow of water. 
The Mdtoba reservoir is fed from the right bank Mutha canal; the" 
remaining reservoirs entirely depend on local rain. . No landholders 
are forced to make nse of .water. Landholders who wish to have water 
apply to the subordinate resident on tpe^orks, and, either at tho. 
time of asking or at Borne later time, ; -mgn-_a form showing for how 
long and for what crop water is reqmr&L. Ai fchemnd of the season 
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which -arB' in addition to and distinct from the land rates, arc fixed 
under' tlie orders of Government on a scale whicli varies according to 
the crop for which water is required. 

Since the beginning of British rule tho scanty nnd uncertain 
rainfall in the country to the east of Poona had caused frequont 
failure of (Slops and much loss and suffering. In 18G3-G4, n moro 
than usually severe drought caused such distress that Government 
determined to find how far this tract could bo protected from 
famine by water-works. The inquiry was entrusted to Captain, now 
Lieutenant-General, Fife, B. E., who, ns small reservoirs wore then in 
favour, spent the season of 18G3-G4. in surveying tho district to find 
sites for storage lakes. In a report dated tho 25th of Fobrunry 18G4, 
Colonel Fife submitted tbo rosult of his investigation. This 
comprised detailed plans and estimates' 1 for six small reservoirs at 
K.-isurdi where there was an old work, at Mdtobn, Khatekn Duvva, 
KMmbgaon, Bhddgaon, and Chutorlkur, all in Bhimthudi. Many 
other sites were examined and found unfavourable. His experience 
in this part of Poona satisfied Colonel Fifo that small reservoirs 
were enormously costly and were opon to tho fatal objection that in 
any season of severe drought they would bo useless ns the streams 
that feed them entirely fail. Ho recommended that water should bo 
led from the Muthn river by a high level canal starting from above 
Poona and extending to near Indapur, a distance of about a hundred 
Ados. The Bombay Governmont agreed with Colonel Fifo that 
small takes were useless and that tho only certain means of protection 
from femme was the water of rivers whose source is in the Sahyiidris 
the Mtitha.-canal works were sanctioned, and tho oxperionco sinco 
gamed, whifch embraces both river and lake works, leaves no question 
ftat Colonel Fife was right in holding that small Morage laj would 
fail to guard' east Poona from famine. 1 

Of the water- wprks which have' been mado since 1864 tho cliiof 
are LakeFifo and-the Mutha Canals. The final plans and estimates 
for the Mutlia Can ateachema wore submitted in 18G8 ami the work 
was begun in December of that year. Tho schomo included a Wo 
storage reservoir or Jake at 'Kbadakvfela on tho Mutha river ten miles 

t 6 ? wl l ,oU sinc0 been named Lake Fifo.= From 

Lake Fife two canals start, one on each hank of tho rivor. Tho rirrht, 
bank canal was designed to be 9!)J miles long, but the actual 
completed length m Guiles ending in tho Village of SE 
Thq discharge, at the head, is 412 cubic foot a second" and this can 
be increased to’,535 cubic foot. Tbo. canal passes throw* tlio 
station of Poona. It was. designed to command 280 square miles 
^ W-MO acres of -land." 'As tbo complete design has not; bern 
earned out the aotiial 'area under -command is 147 Square miles or 
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i Fife is formed by a masonry dam founded on solid - 

rowfe-^Tbo dam is of partly coursed and partly unconrsed 
mn'Snry and is one of the largest works of its £nd m the 
world Exclusive of the waste weir wlncli is 1393 feet long, tlie 
flam is 3687 feat' long ..and rises ninety-nine feet above tlie river 
bed; tho greatest height above the foundation lovol is JO/ foot. 
Tho crest of the waste weir is eleven feet bolow the top of tho dam- 
Thu contents of the reservoir aro 4911 millions of onbicfcofc and tbo , 
nrea'of the water surface is 8535 acres or Bi square miles, lo gam 
sufficient elevation to command the' station of Poona and the country 
beyond, tho hod of tho canals is fixed at fifty-nino feet above the - 
river bed or bottom of tbe reservoir. *' The volume of water stored 
above the canal level is 3161 millions of cubic feet. At tho site 
of tho dam tho river has a catchment area of 196 square miles. 
During an average season it is calculated that tho reservoir will 
fill sixteen times. The canals are completely bridged aud regulated 
throughout. The right-bank canal is navigablo in' tbo ten miles 
to Pooua. In tho tenth, mile tho' water-supply for tho city is 
drawn oil. To avoid iuterfering ■ with, the buildings and tho 
parade-ground, the canal is carried through tbo station of Poona 
in two tunnels. On leaving tbo first tunnel in the centre of tho 
oantonment, there is a drop in the canal bod. By means of an 
undershot wheel this fall is used to drive pumps for raising the water 
for the supply of the cantonment into the settling tanks, filter beds, 

* s ‘ 

tho results of analyses of tlie water made by the Chemical Analyser during the 
years 1878, 1870, and 1880: , 

MuUia Canale Water, 1878- 1880. 




CllLO- 

tlNfc. 


Ammo- 

Sl-V. 


Grains pet 
Gallon. 


No ‘ Taken from; life' «ani 


_ ' trom ifej V 

Sf7 Mary* £ Church at ^A’j^l - 

JoitUary-IS&O.^. . - 


No. 

nc.ir ., r . j 
21th January 

^ to*om aiemte *°' 7 9 j . 


7*70 


No. I. Taken from the ru>M near! 

heajl-ilorlvS -ntS 4 Ml. 110i 
. JuncIS% „**£*»* 

No. <Wh 

4 . St,' ic| 

'A. M. lSth .Tunc 1876. • 

*150.' 6., Taken from disnonsc 
reservoirs at 10 A-Si. 12th June 
1870. 

No. 1. Taken .from tho can'll! ' B*00 
near head-works ntC p^r. 20th 
March 1H70. , 

No. 2. Taken from tlio canal) 5*25 - 
near St. Mary's Church at o’ 

. ^ a.s. 2lst March 1870. s * V . 

No. 3 • Taken from disphh$dr-'-5 ; 60 . 
re-jctiairs nt C mi. on "rSlstl 
Match 1870. * - k ,‘i ■? 


0*42 
0*42 
: 0*42 


Amui- 

MCXOlft 

Akko- 

K1A. 


Paw* per 
Million. 


010 

0*04 

0*00 


0*42 


0*42' 


A 0*42 


4*50 


-0-70 
\L ^ 

4.0*70 


0*04 


o-ot^ 


0*03 


0 0* 


'0*00 


0*06 


Hum Mins. 


0 12 


0*12 


* 0*03 


Sediments. In Nos. I and 2, am nil 
fn quantity ; contain tractable 
debris, pammacia, nnd rotifers. 
In No. 3, ncjy scanty, only 
> ctfetablo dobn* ; no infusoria. 


Sedimutte, In No. 1 vejrotab 
debris, paramacla. In No. 
tho aamoYmt scanty. InNo. 
vegetable debris only. , 


•0* 05^ 

0 : OV y\ 


s 0*10 


-V . 1; 


Sediments. In Nos.l, 2,oml 3 : a 

ee-anty, chiefly vegetable debr 

with contusorla, diatom., w 
jxtramacia; ft fee rotifurs I 
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and corerod disponse-rcservoirs of the high and middle service 
systems. From the canal ifselflow service mains and branches are 
led ojf, .For irrigation beyond Poona there is provision for complete 
distribution, l’he total estimated cost of the works, including tho 
Poona water-supply and indirect charges, that- is capitalization* ol 
abatement of land revenue leavo and pension allowances and 
. iutorost on direct outlay, is, £937,436 (Es. 93, 74, 360). The works 
4 were partly opened in November 1878. Enoogh of the dam and 
wasto weir was completed to store the wator of the lake twolve fed 
. above the lord of tlio canal sluices and the canal was nearly finished 
to .Poona. At first water was snpplied only for house purposes it 
. Poona. In February 1874 it was mado available for crops, tbe area 
undor command np to Poona being 3040 acres. Before June 1874 
llie depth of storage was increased to fourteen" feet and the 
distribution nvrangqments in tbe station of Pooua were "begun, and 
with tho exception of the high service distribution were completed 
during tbe two following years. B 3 * 1877-78 the depth of storage 
was increased to twenty-five feOh ' The right-bank canal earthworks 
were completed as far as the sixty-fourth mile, but water was 
‘-admitted only as far as tho forty-fourth- milo. By the fifteenth 01 
January 1878 tbe oighteen miles of the left-bank cannl were opened 
commanding 3500 acres, and tho high servioo distribution for water- 
* supply to tbe station of Poona was complotcd. InlSs9-80.tho pnrape\ 
of tho dam nt>b.iko Fife nnd'tho earthwork' on tho rear sido of the 
dairi were completed. ,The unfinished parts'of the wasto weir were 
"raised by temporary earthen banks so as to impound wateT up to the 
full supply level, twenty-nine fdet- above tho sill of the sluices. 
The masonry works on tho right-bank canal were completed and 
water admitted as far as the sixty-fifth mile. By 1882 the waste 
weir was completed, with the exception of 500 fefet at the _wost end, 
which was one foot below full supply lovel ; the masonry .works "of 
tbe sevontli -portion to-Patas were completed and tlio whole of the 
69J miles of the right-bank canal wero made available for .use; thus 
practically completing tbe work. Tho following statement compares 

tho areas irrigated and assessed/ and 'tho, actual revenue,. working 
expenses, and net revenue' during tlio nine years ending 1881-82.; 

JUittsa Oak air Receipts i 2S73-1SS&. - 


Yeah. 

Area 

Watched 

i - Assessment. 

TVAtcr 

lutes. 

| Town 
iVator. 

Other. 

Total ‘ 

1873-74 ' - 

3874-75 

1875*76 '- .. 

1870-77 •• 

1877-75 ' « 

1878*70 / 
1870-BO 

1ES0-81 * * H 
3831-S2 

iftf* - 

— - 

Acres. - 
44 

v 85 * 

752 
2054 
5351 , 
4. 4913/ 

. 73lD : ri 

£ 

v - 36 

'>01 . 
viifo 

; 

Js* 1955*, 

'C35.C 

r •**<»-* 
;'r 5Soa * 
' '40&* 

.y.'esk'i 

-j'sssdV- 

*■ 

V * 

*>'30? . 

y 

Jr V 

JAlSO .*' 

£ 

87 

, 2542 
4431 
.“JCI90 

. \f$S0G 
-*,8789 1 

*i,ioo K 

*2,334 U 
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Mur it a Gaxals Receipts, 1873-1833— continued. . Chapter IV. 

-* - Year, f 

| IticEjm. 


Agriculture. 

Government 
Watch Works 

Mutha Canals. 

Water 

Kate*. 

Town 

Writer. 

Other. 

Total. 

Savings. 

Total. 

CiunOE s. 

1873-71 

1871-75 

1875-70 

lb7G-77 

1877-78 

lfc7<J-79 

1870-30 

18^0-81 

1831*82 

Total ... 

£ 

"lC 

81 

269 

10G5 

2610 

8030 

4321 

7212 

£ 

.637 

2337 

3250 

10.031 

G157 

5872 

0709 

CTOS 

£ 

21 

200 * 
05 

43 

GO 

89 

CD 

120 

131 

£ 

21 

750 

2514 

3560 

12,056 

3710 

00*10 

11,211 

14,160 

£ 

2018 

19.11 

1661 

1326 

2046 

2047 
1763 
1060 

£ 

21 

3377 

44 1 n 
5188 
ia,38i 
10,702 
31,977 
23,009 
16,120 

£ 

4 

1474 

1810 

2378 

3646 

433S 

4453 

6561 

G5S3 

19,404 

42,G87 

781 

62,000 

15,260 

78,255 

80,331 


The following statement gives a comparison of the area watered 
id the rainfall during the same period : 

hlUTUA CAXALS JltrtfOATIOX ylXZi ItAIXFALL, 1S7S-JS83. 


-tun. 

IRRIGATION*. t It AlXFALt*. | 

Early. 

Late. 

Total. 

| Al l’OOSA. 

^ At Pa'tah. | 

j Early. 

Late. 

Total. 

| Early. 

Late. 

Total. 

1873-74 

IS74-75 

1875-76 

1876*77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 

1870-80 

I8S0-81 

1ES1-82 

Acres. 

1 

401 

239 

2401 

2225 

3*32 

6010 

4160 

Acres. 

41 

84 

331 

17 W 
2866 
2» ; 8S 
3987 
0215 
4617 

Acres. 

. *14 

85 
7*2 
2014 
6301 
4013 
7310 
12,201 
8973 

| In. 
25-00 
2S01 
33*20 
14-23 
14*31 
25*1 

1 23-27 
| 15-74 
| 17*01 

In. 

1*80 

C-27 

1*50 

0 62 
4*13 
0-51 
2-.5S 
4*01 
4-33 

In. 

20-80 

31-8S 

34-78 

1«*S0 

18*44 

81-01 

25*85 

20-05 

21*00 

j In. 
12*71 
22*01 
f 7*02 
0-07 
• 9-72 

22-00 
19-00 
10-31 

1 11*21 

In. 

1*47 

1*45 

4*49 

0*35 

6*33 

8-58 

3*23 

5-23 

8*81 

In. 

11*18 

24*06 

12*41 

12*32 

10-05 

25-58 

21*13 

16*57 

16*05 


- / 

In 1880-81 the area watered was sixty-six per cent greater- 
ran in 1879-80. This was partly due to short rainfall but 
lostly to the extension of distributing channels. In 18S0-81 the 
ropsjrrigated under the canals wore cereals 8339 acres, pulses 9G7 
ores, sugarcane 19G6 acres, and other garden produce 929 acreB. 
’he irrigation rates at present in force belong to five classes with- an 
wo charge on. the first class of £1 to £2 10«. (Rs.l0-2o), on the 
3cond of 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-S), on the third of 3s. to As. (Rs. 1 ), -2), 
n the fourth of Gd. to Is. (4-8 as.), and on the fifth of OeZ. (6 as.). 
liter the opening of the Muilia canals' the amount of vegetables 
nd greon fruits booked at the Poona station rose from 4574 tons 
128,094 mails) in 187.1 to 7008 tons (196,230 mane) in 1876. The 
rst effect of the opening o£,.tho canal was that tho pooplo gave up 
heir wells and toolt. to icanal-; water. Of ninety-nine wells on tho 
mds commanded, by the'- canal by the ond of 1876 sixty -five had 
cased to he used:. • J^raCCifk.p'pfening the sowing of bdbhul seed and 
he planting of jtrcei^V6r)^:|ilib'. haiikfe of the canal have been steadily 
arried on.. ■ In- ■sj)th,qr^pi?[c'ps^tha ..trees have grown freely and the 
ino of thej canal i'$- markbi-b belt of^groen. Other places are too 
ocky for. tiHseSsl'-Sbill.^gar^y year -as pHe.spwing of bdbhul seed is 
•ersevered witlf th6 break§‘,iff'^lje' i lin.e are; gradually becoming fewer 
md shorter..,' The'^uthaXea^Sls|>'ipje6Vis in livery respect the most 
iromising^tjf t|ia' ; wa5er^ca^i§'y^t^h.dbrla^en in fchd, Docean. Tbs 
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rapid spread of inigation has been satisfactory, and there can bo little 
doubt that it will ore Jong pay the interest ou its borrowed capital, 
bo much of the canal passes through crumbly trap or mnrum that 
loss from leakage is serious and somewhat interferes with the original 
estimate of the area which the canal can water. Besides the direct 
receipts the canal confers many indirect gains on the country through 
which it passes. Villages in which during tho greater part of tho 
year there was formerly a great scarcity of water have now an 
abundant supply for drinking and for cattle. 

A white marble tablet with tho following inscription out in black 
letters, and a companion MariUlri tablet, havo bceu let into the 
bridge by wliioh tba right bank canal crosses tbo Sboldpur road 
about thirty-eight miles east of Poona : 

v. B. ET i. 

• THE MUTHA CANAL 

Supplied by Lake Fife situated 10 miles -west of Poona, 

Extends to Pntas, in the Bhimthodi Taluks. 

' Its total length is 001 miles - 

f , <• 

The earthworks of this section, extending from 20 to 00} miles, 
afforded employment for the people during tho Famine of 
< 1870-77. 

On an average, 10,000 people of aU ages wore employed dally 
•. for a period of fourteen months. 

the highest number on any one day being 21.000. 

The expenditure was Bs 3,00,000 
on wages and charitable rehof, 
and tho value of tho work oxoouted was Bs 2,17.000 


The masonry works wore subsequently completed, 
and water was admitted np to tho G5lh mile 
in September 1870. 

William Olerke, M.Inst C E , Execntivo Engineer for Irrigation, Poonn 
B. B. Joyner, C. E , Assistant Engineer, m immediate charge of the Work 


1 The Nira Canal is designed to irrigate the left bank of tho Niro 
valley and a part of the Bhima valley near the meeting of tho two 
rivers, to supply towns and villages along tho valley with water for 
household purposes whorevor tbo noils aro insufficient or brackish, 
and to utilize tho water power that will bo generated at tho head- 
works and near the tail of tho canal at Incftfputr. In I8G4, as part 
of his inquiry into the best means of "protecting East Poona from 
famino Colonel Fife, R. E., organised surveys of tho Nira river. 
These survoys showed that by starling near Shirval about thirty-two 
miles south of Poona, a canal would reach itho i parts of Bhiintlmdi and 
Ind&pur which chiefly rcquiicd water. _ Nothing further appeals to 
have been done till January lS68,when,ni consequence of athrcaloned 
failure of crops, a committeo ronsisf ing of Cpjouel Francis, Survey 
and Settlomeut Commissioner Norihqi® PiiiMon,' Sir. J. E. Oliphnnfc 
C. S, Colled or of Poona, and tho ,Jato Ljcuteniuifc Buckle, fi. B. 
Executive Engineer for InirfatiqH, wCro apjiouited to consider what 
survoy operations should ba undertaken.^ ful- Tmgafional works. 

* < * » ' * * * 


Contributed "by Me. J. WTiBmfJ, jVtX ijM.rtitt O L'„ Executive. Ibiirir 
Tme-vtion Kir. CadU -St * 
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This committee' reported that tho tract most deserving of attention 
was the part of Indapur which lies between tho Bhima and the Nna. 
In this tract the annual rainfall .was so uncertain and .capricious 
that the crops frequently failed several yeans in succession ; it might 
■with reason ho termed a drought-strickon region . In these opinions 
Mr. A. t\ Bellnsis, 0. S. tho Revenue Oommissioner concuired - 
and Mr. J. W. Hadow, C. S. Revenues Commissioner Southern 
Division, in forwarding Colonel Francis’ report, speaks of Inddpnr 
as having a worse rainfall than almost any part of tho Deccnu or of 
the Bombay Karmitak. In consequence of these recommendations 
in 1SG8 the surveys of tho Nira projoct wore resumed by Liontenant 
Buckle. At tlie close of 1808 the Mutba works required Lioutcnaut 
. Buckle’s whole attention, and early in 1809 Mr. J. 14. Whiting, M.A. 
M.Inst.C.E., was appointed to the survey nndor Colonel Fife’s 
orders. Detailed surveys for tho canal alignment,. the choico of tho 
site for tho reservoir and the site for tho canal headworks, together 
with the making of plans and estimates and writing tho final report, 
occupied Mr. Whiting and his staff for two and a half years. During 
this period, in consequence of a severe drought, fifty per cent 
remissions were granted in forly-throo dry-crop villages and twenty- 
five per cent in thirteen other villages of Inddpur. The plans luid 
been reviewed by the Ckiof Engineer, but further progress was 
stopped by order of the Government of India. Mr. Whiling wns 
appointed Executive Engineer for Irrigation in Poona, and nothing 
more was done uutil tho failure of rain in 1876. Towards tho close 
of 1876 Mr. Whiting, with four of tho staff that had formerly helped 
in making tho Mira surveys, was sent to recover tho old lino and to , 
modify the plans so ns to mako the work suitable for famine relief. 
Early m 1877 earthworks' wore opened for gangs sent by tho 
Cdllectors.of Sholdpur, S&tara, and Poona, Tho numbers rapidly 
roso from 5000 to 24,132 persons, who, with thoir sick and children, 
were employed or received relief on the Mira canal. Towards- the 
i • i 87 ^ aS fclle was over relief-works wore closed ; but 

the high price of grain caused so much distress that for six mouths 
m 1878 relief-works had to be re-opened on the Mira canal and 

• 011 acc «>nt of damage done to tho crops by rats in 1879. Tho 
relief-works were finally closed in March 1880. During twenty-six 
months they had given employment to an avorago of 8090 persons 

• of all ages. Mr. Moor 6, C. S. Collector of Poona, Mr. Richey, C. S 
acting Collector, and Mr. Robertson, C. S. Revenue Commissioner 

’ 1 ’ m8lo > ul 'g Qd tho necessity of completing tho works. 

, letttions from forty-six villages representing over 00,000 acres of 
■ "PS m ^pur w.et^jreoeiyed prayiug for the early construction 
otthe canal andp.voxmsnig,:to : pay .tho water ratos. The matter 
was strongly .mosSedibysfchjs'. Government of Bombay and thoir views * 
were submitted, b>;^e.',Gqveranieht of India to the Secretory of 
. Sanction .to', complete tho bead- works and 

Canal fro ? 1 ordinary funds was 
granted by the'Sedretary of .State in -November 1880. In 1881 tho 
Government nf r, r» i . „ . . 
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bpout. To compote the project fluid's were provided from the 
grout for 1 ratechva Pitblie Works mid the execution of tho project 
w;u ('liirusted io .Mr. ’Whiting, Executive Engineer 1st Grade, Mr. 
’>■ Jf- ». Hart being Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 

'Hie Nim ran «1 lies along (ho left bank of the Niro river. 
]( lin>i n length of 103 miles exclusive of distributing- channels, 
nnd coiimmnrlH 280,0(10 acres of amble land in ninety villages 
in the Purandhar, IJliimthndi, and Indtfpur sub-divisions. Tho 
vroilts uill furnish nu unfailing snpply of water to 106,500 
acics. The Xira and its threo large feeders ri«c in tho Sahyadris 
anil up to tho canal head have a catchment area of over 700 
square miles. Dm ing f ho south-west monsoon, that is from mid- June 
to mid-CMobor, the Nira continuously discharges far moie water 
than can bo used in tlio canal. It lias also in ordinary seasons a 
considerable flow to tho end of Decombor. To ensure tlio supply 
during tho lest of the dry season very extensive storage works weio 
required. A reservoir nineteen miles long and with an area of 7f 
square miles, or nearly two square miles more than the area of Lake 
life, is to lie formed on thoYeivaudi, a feeder of the Kira, atBMtghar 
near tlio town of Blior by a masonry dam over 3000 feet long and 
over 100 feet high. This lake will have a capacity of 46-11 million 
cubic feet, which by tho n so ot falling shutters designed for tho 
weir can be increased to 5500 millions. Tins gires a storage cost 
of .US 2s. (Ks. JSI) per million cubic feet, a low rato compared 
with tho cost in other reservoirs. Twenty largo imder-sluices are 
provided to carry off tlio early silt-ladon floods. Tho lieadworks of 
the caunl are at Vjrvtidi in Pnrandliar, nineteen miles further down 
the river, where a weir of concrete faced with rubble masonry 
forty-two feet high nnd 2300 feet long and backed by subsidiary weirs 
about half its height has boon built across the Nira and tliB Yir near 
their meeting. This will raise tho water to the full supply level in 
tho canal, to which it will ho admitted by large iron sluice gates. 
Tho snpply basin above the weir will extend about eleven miles to 
Shirvnl, wliich is half-way between Yir nnd Bhatglmr. After leaving 
Vir tho canal crosses tho old SdtAra road about two miles north of the? 
Nira bridge and passes abovo all the larger villages in the valley. 
Tlicso are, Vndgnon at tho 26th mile, Korbdlo at the 29th mile. 
Panda r at tho 35th, lUYilcgnon at tho 40th, Bdramati at tho 48th, 
Snusnr at tho 64th, Ifitturno at tho 76th, Sholgaon -at tho SIst, 
Gotuudi nt tho 87th, nnd Nirogaon nt the 92nd. Near Nimgaon 
tho canal crosses tho water-shed above tho town of Inddpur into 
tho Blnnin valley and ends nt Bijavdi ,afc„tho . 77th m ji 0 of’ tho 
Poona nnd Shollipur road. The XuiWi' ugllt. Bank cnnnl ends'- 
near tho -10th milo of that road nndklbe biursuphal afid Bhddalvadi 
reservoirs with their distributing between 


-a b t r« w tho e 

cnnnl during the south-^es^mvnswn^ud^will ^ thus increase the 
supply available during f a tlla ValIe y 

most distant frein-thp mam meffoii at ±Shabgbar.~ A branch canal 
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lins also boon proposed, which will learo the main canal near 
Patvdar at tbe thirty --fourth mile, and cross the river . Nira at 
Katrtleshvar in order to water the drought-stricken sub-division of ■ 
Miilsirns in Sholapur on the right bank of the valley. These extra 
works and the necessary widening of the canal will probably be 
undertaken only if famine breaks out afresh and if employment is 
again required for the relief of neighbouring sub-divisions or if the 
demand for water under the canal exceeds the supply available from 
<ho first two stages, namely the BMtghar reservoir and the present 
canal. 

Tn many places the hilly nature of tlie ground has made the course 
of thceaual winding. In several cases, as at Korhfile, Mdlegaon, 
and Niragnon, rocky spurs have been cut through to avoid long 
detours. At those places the cuttings .are thirfcy-fivo feet deep at 
the centre and half a mile long. Many large watercourses had also 
io bo crossed so that twenty aqueducts, ninety-four culverts, and 
nine over-passages had to bo 'constructed. Of the watercourses 
the largest is the Kuril a, which drains 440 square mites and has a 
steep and generally rocky hod. The canal crosses it at the forty- 
hull mile near Bfeunati by an aqueduct of bhirteon spans of thirty 
feet end twenty-throe feet headway. This is probably the most 
favourable crossing in India of a largo and dangerous torrent by an 
aqueduct, Jiw over-passages aro of somewhat novel design and 
appear like huge inverts over which the streams are passed while 
the canal runs underneath, through double galleries arched across. 

• w™ ii • < ?W«ieWj one near Yadgaon and one at 
J andnr, the inverts have a span of ninety feet. & There are thirfcv- 

and several foot and cattle 
° nt l ue ducts and culverts have been made so as to 
allow carts or cattle to pass under them, so that on an average Z 
is some crossing provided at about e^ry half mQooi ffo <*5 
Tust .class huugalowR have been built at Bhatgbar, at Virv&di and 
Vn!! In Q 1 irT lhl ' b " n S^ows at tbe Nira bridge, Yadgaon 
I , Atun ' Cj Gotuud b and Tavaugvfidi. Tbepopula- 
J5® Ta,,< Y J, *} s greatly decreased of late years, but the soil 
JLn H S ° 0< n " d ca P ubl ° of maintaining muo h lar^r p0 pula 

■A'i, . . ' THB U IBA CAhAL * ' . 

v inntta bt 00 viUagos. 

' : boiDPrn^^^-^KfT-.lK^lrn Hirer. . . 

v «‘ns n. ettfuwnhie weri'M 437 suunxe- tones. 
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* Xs 103 rnlloa in length, oxolnding branches, “ •' 

.. IH /supply is rendered percmii.il by o /itorngo lako at BhVjTni 
> on (lie Velwflutli riser, 20 mllo# wont of this pUco.Vjy " ,, . 

' . * , ,' f 

The canal waa commenced for tho employment of the pooplo"' ' 
daring tho Famine in 1870-77. ■ . ' 

For twenty-six months nn Average of 8000 parsons of nil qrcb were omployod, 
tho highest number in any one day being 24,132. 

Tho expenditure was Ea 7, SO, 873 on wngos nnd ohariinblo roller. 

Tlio value of the work oxccutod was Es. 5,00,305. 

On ibo cessation of tbs distress caused by tho Famine nnd subsequent 
period of high prices, Ihc works were suspended in. March. 1880. 

They were reanmed.’In. January 1881; 
nnd tho ennnl was first opened for irrigation In 1884. 

J. E. Whiting, hi. A.. MJnst.O.B , Exooutivo Engineer, Kira Canal. 1 


Reservoirs. 

Kitfunli. 


At KAsurdi in Bliimthadi, twenty-four miles east of Poona, at a cost 
of £1182 8». (08.11*824-) ft- reservoir was made in 1838 under the 
at! vice of tho Revenue Commissioner Hr. Williamson. In 1 84-3, tho 
whole of tho earthen embankment was washed away, but the masonry 

i a. r* wao ttn/mn-lir flm irrirrilfintl denflTtlllfinl; 


,U VitriUUU VIUWilUAUlViie y <i 

. Its restoration was begun -ky tho irrigation deportment 
as ft fninino relief work in'18Gl, and it was completed as an ordinary 

• . a «• a . 1 T J. * _ „ 1 1 MAHAwtrus 


was unhurt. 


work when tho necessity for relief ceased. It is a small reservoir, 
dependent for its supply on the local rainfall over an urea of six square 
miles. It was finished to. test, the value of reservoirs which depended 
Tor their supply on local rainfall. The ■ restored reservoir holds U! 

nUlhns of cubic feet of water and is furnished with two distributing 
channels commanding o85 acres. The work was finished in li>09 
nnd tho pond was filled for the first tune m August of that year. 
Tho total cost was" £4749 12s. (Its. 47,190), that is af tho rate of £8 
(Jts.80) on ovory acre under command. .From 1869 to 1883 tlio snpply 
has been most uncertain. In some years tlio reservoir has filled ; 
in otliorsit has remaiued almost dry. The irrigation rates/nt, present 
in forco are the samo ns those sanctioned for tho Mutha; eapal beyond 
tlio oiglit inilc'radius from Poona. Uahhnl seed has bben sotvn below 
tho embankment and has thriven fairly. A W troes.of other kinds 
liavc also boon plant-oil. As this work 

rostriotod area in a (met of very tincori 

never bo satisfactory. . . 

■ Tn tho villngo of Pimpalgaon in Bhiiutlmdi, twonty-cight miles east 
of Poonaj near tho railway station of Tovat, a resorvoir called Matoba 
after a neighbouring temple of Matoba or Jlatakinnl, was made m 
1876-77 Tlio reservoir is ‘designed to store ho surplus waters of 

U 4 _ . .1 ' 1 •irnfm* +.I1R IflTlf J llpf.IVO/m if il 



1876-77. lho reservoir is j, ui 

b6 ri^lit bank Muthii canal and water the and between it - and the 
Iuthn°-Mularivor. 'At full supply loy^t^fls an area of 470 acres 
Mutim , „ 2 n m jiiions of . cubic TeeK-...- The -sito was chosen 

JudsuXo&y CoLol examining the 

“i?"!!,. 7 . f or irrigating the country .easfc-fif Poona.- As the Mutha 
lanal projoot was undertaken tbq^schCtnV f Ortho -AfStoba reservoir 



1 Mr. Whitin, 

[eury and Rdvji 
anArdiui nod NdrAyan visuuii 
E Surat named Navtanlrfm TTfMmrSp- 
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was laid aside’. - In 1876-77, when famine relief works were started, 
the Executive Engineer for Poona, Mr. Olerke, revised the plans and 
estimates '* •• & recommended the project because aa th e 
bank caRsi^Msses close above the site of the lake it would form an 
auxiliary to the canal, whose surplus waters might during the south- . 
•west monsoon he stored for use in the dry season. The work was 
be^utt in December 1876 and completed almost entirely by famine 
, labour in August 1877. The reservoir is formed by an earthen dam. 
G095 feet long and forty-eight feet in greatest height. The full 
supply level is nine feet below the top of the dam. The waste weir 
on the left flank of the dam is 600 feet long. The outlet whose 
level is ton feet above the bottom consists of a masonry culvert 
under the dam where it abuts on the right flank and three twelve- 
inch iron sluice valves of the ordinary pattern in nse for water- 
supply mains. These valves are attached to lengths of pipes set in 
concrete at the inner end of the culvert and are worked by iron 
rods laid along the dam slope. The main distributing channel is 
11J miles long and is capable of discharging twenty-six cubic feet 
a second. It has a main branch to the village of Pimpalgaon which 
again divides into two branches of a total length of six miles. Of 
8650 acres nnder command, .3600 .acres aTe in Pimpalgaon, 2900 
in Delavdi, fifty in Khatbai, and 2000 in Pdrgaon. The catchment 
area is only ten square miles and the average rainfall under twenty 
inches, but with the aid of the suiplns water from the right bank 
Mntha canal the monsoon demand for water can be supplied and the 
reservoir can always be left fall in October when the south-west 
monsoon closes. A. regulating bridge is built across the Mutha canal 
at the 49 Jth mile from Poona by which the water in the canal can at 
any time be turned into the reservoir. From the fifth of August 
1878 water from the Mutha canal began to be available. The 
irrigation rates at present in force aTe the same as those sanctioned 
for. the Mntha canals beyond the eight mile radius from Poona. For 
a length of fonr.iniles the boundary of the land taken for the reservoir 
is fenced wijh .aloe. The margin above the water level ha 3 been 
sown withWBj«t( Weed, which’ at the upper end has grown remarkably 
well.,’ • ..v, • \ 

A white marble tablet with the following inscription oarvod in 
black letters and a companion Mar&thi tablet have been set at the 
west end of the dam : * 

. * s - * 

5 V.E.BTI. 

THE MA.TOBA. TANK 

Designed for storing surplus water from the Mutha Canal 
and irrigating the traot of land lying between. 

, the Tonknful.the Mutha-Mulo Elver 

HaSi'ak-.droK’dfjtio.hores and a capacity of 
. £20 t millions of cubic faet. 

, ' /. .J J- V ”s . 

• The earthworks’ of the daia were commenced for the 
, V, *? diftployineht’ c&ihe people 
V 5 ' ■ ■" "•-‘’during the-jFijmine of 

•• y-'f ' 187.8-77- 

Dor eighteen 'months they’ offer, dod employment for, 

1 ’ • ■ » .'0n i an.averaEQj;31O0.'peopXe pfoU ages, 

• . highest number •oh’jfchy one. day 'being 6300. 

0 1327—4 • •-‘■i > • -v .faZy-S* 
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Shirsuphal. 


Tho oxpondituro -was Rs. 1,08,000 
on wngos and charitable relief, 
and tho value of tho work executed was Bs. 1,40,000. 


Tho Tank was completed 
and opened for irrigation in October' 1878. < 

■William Olorko, SI.Inst.O.E , Exocutfvo Engineer for Irrigation, Poona. " 

Ono and a half miles above tlie Bhimtliadi village of Rdvangaon, 
fifty miles oast of Poona, on the Rotimal, a small feeder, is the 
Shirsuphal reservoir called after the village of that name three 
miles further np tho stream. Tho reservoir was designed to water 
tho lands on the left bunk of tlie Rotimnl. At fall supply it has 
_ an area of 834 acres and a capacity of 367 millions of cubic feet. 
In January 1877, when it became necessary to provido work for 
tho destituto people of East Poona, plans and estimates were 
prepared by Mr. Clerko the Executive Engineer for Irrigation. 
Work was begun in February 1877 and finished in October 
1878. Tho dam is of earth, 2200 feet long and fifty-three feet 
in greatest height. The full supply. level is eleven feet below 
tho top of the dam, and the outlet iovel is eleven feet above the 
bottom of the reservoir. Tho waste woir channel, which is on the 
right flank of the dam, is 300 feet wide. The outlet, a masonty 
onJvert under tbo dam where it nbuts on the right flank and three 
twelve-inch iron sluieo valves, is of tho same pattern as that described 
for tho M&toba reservoir. Tbo canal leading from tbo reservoir 
is 324 miles long, with a fall of three feet a mile and a discharging 
capacity at the head ‘ of thirty cubic feet a second. Of 4500 acres 
under command 800 are in Rftvangaon, 1500 in Kharki, and 2200 
in Chincholi. The catchment basin has an area of twenty-three 
square miles, with an average rainfall of eighteen to twenty inches. 
Tho reservoir fills only during years in -which the rainfall is 
considerably above tbe average, but the additional- storage' capacity 
admits of the supply of favourable years being stored for use in 
years of short rainfall and thus ensures a large average supply. 
In 1880-81 the irrigated crops were cereals 661 acres, pulses 55 
acres, sugarcane 4 acres, garden produce 4 acres, and condiments 
14 acres. The water rates at present in force are based on the 
classified lists sanctioned for tho Mutha canals. There are five 
classes with an acre charge on the first class of £1 (Rs. 10), on- the 
second of 8s. (Rs. 4), on the third of 4s. (Rs. 2), on the fourth of 2s, 
(Ro, 1), and on the fifth of 8s. (Rs.4), The margin of the reservoir 
above the line of full supply has been fenced with aloe and sown with 
bdbfyul seed, hat owing to the stony soil tho bdbhul has not done 
well. Babhul ^eed sown below the dam 'has thriven remarkably 
well and now forms a belt of goqd-sjzeid trees'.- As the rainfall on 
the catchment is very uncertain .tlih 'supply; of.- w-ater is precarious 
and in some years tho irrigation bg^u-be much restricted; this is to 
be regretted as tho holders of thodand^ commanded by the reservoir 
have Ihown themselves anxious tfl-obtain a supply 0 f water. 

A white marble tablet P«on cut in black 

loiters and a compBjon f Mnr5th^t^et ; haye, b&en .set at the west 


jend of the dam : 


jtjte 


*■****''*%< ■ 
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V. B. ET r. 

THE SHEKSffiPHAIi ffi 
Deigned for the irrigation of tbo 5 “^ ' ylnC 
ofthe Loft Bonk of the Botunal Knln. 

Bos on area, of 834 oorcs end e cepecly or 
307 milliona of cubic foot. 

The earthworks of the dam wore commenced for tho 
employment of the people 
dwins the Famine of 
1870-77. 

For sixtoon months they afforded omploymont for, 
on an average, 2400 people of all agoa, 
the highest numb or on any one day boing 0000. 
The expenditure was Hu- 1,58,000 
on wages and oharitablo relief, 
and the value of tho work oxceuted was Bs. 1,45,000. 
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Tho Tank was oomplotod 
and oponod for Irrigation in October 1878. 

"William Clort'.o, C.B , Executive Englnoer for .IrrlRation, Poona Division. 

In tho Indapur village of Bhddalvddi, on a feedor of tho Bhimn, JJ/ui.Iotr Mi. 
about sixty-four miles east ot Poona, tho Bluldalviidi reservoir was 
begun as a relief work in tlio famine of 18/ G-77, and finished and 
opened for irrigation in May 18S1. It was designed to wator tho 
lands of the villages of Dalnj and Palasdor. At full supply it lias an. 
area of 335 acres and a capacity of 222 millions of cubic feet. It is 
formed by an earthen dam 2725 feet long and fifty-fivo foot nfc its 
greatest height The drainngo area above tho dam is tweuty-throo 
square miles. During the fivo years onding 1882-83 tho average 
Rainfall has been 2 1 "53 inches. The waste weir on tho left flank is 
.400 feefc.long with a crest eleven feet below tho top of the dam. 

A white marble tablet with tho following inscription cut in black 
■ letters-and a companion Marathi tablet havo been set at tho north 
end of "the dam : 

Y. B. ET I. 

THE BHA.DA.1jY ADI TANK 
Designed for tho irrigation of lauds in tho villages 
of Dnluj and Palasdoy. 

. * . Has an area of 335 cores and a capacity of 

222 millions of cubic feet. 


The earthworks of tho dam woro commenced for tho 
t omploymont of tho pooplo 

• ‘ • • during tho Famine of 

1870-77. 

Eor twelvo months they affordod omploymont for, 
on an average, 1000 people of all ages, 
tho highest.numbor on any one day boing 5400. 

, .Tho, C^P.onditur o was Bs. G4.000 

’. ’.’.em;-57agttff;iind oharitablo reliof, 
and the value of tho i whrk. oxooutod was Bs. 48,000. 

Va,- - 1 . - •! 

... ■ / The, Tank aomplctcd 

and "tpeiiod. for irrigation in May 1881. 

_ . William cterlfo; K.ItLrt.C’.E., •ExojsniivoiEngjnoor for Irrigation, Poona. 

The outlet, whioh"; is oh' the '■iig'ht-'fia^'k’. of the dam, is of similar 
eonstruotion to "those ’desoribe^iitii'tliSfMStob'a and Shireuphal roser- 
•voirs. Its sill is tbiity-flyajcdt bolowrfd]l supply lovel. From it a 
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Kdtraj. 


The work was opened m 1881. The irrigation rates 
are the same as those mentioned under the Sliirsuphal reLroir. 

Besides these works designed for irrigation, there are two larrro 
TheP^ at ^ tTa l and two more atPfitas and Supl 

1S~6 77{ ' Snpa reservoirs wcre made as relief 'works during the 


In the high land abont two miles to the north of tho Katraj pass 
aid Mott sis miles south of Poona is the Katraj lake, which was 
hunt xn 1 750 by Peshwa Bfilaji Bajirdo. It covers an area of 5$ 
acres and has a dam of rubble masonry 1000 feet long and forty feot 
high. It holds water all the year round and has a greatest depth of 
forty feet. The water is used only for drinking. Mnsomy conduits 
lead to Poona where there are cisterns or bauds in different parts of 
the town. • 


Pdtas . 


Supa. 


Pdsftdn. 


In the Bhimthadi village of Pfitas, about thirty-seven miile3 east 
of Poona, a reservoir was begun as a famine relief work in January 
1877 and finished in 1879. It is a small reservoir with a fail supply 
area of forty-six acres, a capacity of fifteen millions of cubic feet, 
and a catchment area of three square miles Tho earthen dam is 
2900 feot long and twenty-nine feet in greatest height. The wasto 
weir is 1 70 feet long and is seven feet below the top of tho dam. Tho 
total cost was £3400 (Rs. 34,000). The site is very unfavourable' 
and the cost is out of proportion to the capacity of the reservoir. Its 
only use is to provide water for house purposes and cattle in tho 
village of Patas. It was carried out only to afford relief which was 
urgently needed. 


Abont one mile north-west of the Bhimthadi village of Supa and 
thiity-five miles east of Poona, the Snpa reservoir was begun as a 
famine relief work in November 1876 and finished in 1877. An 
earthen dam is laid across a gap in an old embankment thrown up 
from tho excavation of a small pond many years old. Tho total cost 
was £220 (Rs. 2200). This is a trifling work nsofui only for cattlo. 
It was carried out solely to relieve distress' in tho immodiato 


leighbonrhood. 

On a feeder of the Mala in the village of Pfishfin six miles 
•est of Poona a reservoir was made in 1807-68 at a cost of 
16,700 (Rs.' 1,67,000) to furaish water for tho station of Kirkoo 
nd Government House, Gfnneshklnnd. fit informed by an earthen 
am 2750 feet in length wifi. «^^ w ght_pf fifty-two foot. 
he waste weir is 400 feet long and its crest is ton foot below 
to top of tho dam. The full supply area of the lake is 153 acres. It 

■ailablo capacity is soventy-.threo MiIhons of cubic foot, and the 
tebmont area is sixteen sqmire.unles. Tito water is ] c d from tho 
terroir in a ten-inch costffon mom .which goes through tho 
-rornment House grounds; by oUflrkeo, on to the 

wdor Works. Tho water is fob) -'■distributed in Government 
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House and fn-Kirkee barracks and cantonment. It was of great 
use before the left bank Mutha canal was made. 

There are two modes of weeding, by a sicklo or ihvrpe which is 
generally practised in hill-lands, and by a small lioo or kill pc. 
When the crop is sis inches high, to clear it of weeds, tbo small hoe 
or kutpo is usually used twice at intervals of ton to twolvo days. 
The hoe is drawn by two muzzled oxen and is driven so that the 
row of springing crop passes through the space between tbo blades. 
It is often used double, that is one pair of oxen draw two hoes. 
The uprooted weeds are gathered and are either thrown nway or 
left to rot on the spot. Besides lessoning tho drain on the soil, 
weeding loosens the soil and enables it to take in and hold moro 
moisture. The crop roots have free Bcopo and tho plants grow 
vigorously. If weeding is neglected tho surface grows hard nnd 
crusted and the water failing, to soak in washes nway tho particles 
of soil. Cold-weather crops seldom want wooding, as tho ground is 
both too carefully cleaned nnd too dry to yield any largo supply of 
weeds. Malis are tho cleanest weedera ; Kunbis, especially in tbo 
east, are careless. 

Prom the time the grain forms, to drivo off birds tho crop is watched 
from a wooden shed called mala generally set on a platform or in a 
tree abont ten feet from tbc ground. Tho watcher, who is generally 
a boy, shouts and throws stones from n sling called gophan. 

When ripe the crop is either reaped by the sickle or vila or pull- 
ed up by the roots, and bound in sheaves. It is carried in carts 
to the thrashing-floor or hhalc and stored there till it is dry. Tho 
'largest and best filled heads are separated and their grain kept for 
seed. In the sowing season this Beed grain realizes half as much 
again as ordinary grain. 

The crops are taken in carts to the thrashing-floor or Ichalc. Tho 
thrashing-floor is made in the hardest part of tho field or sometimes 
near tho village site, by wotting and boating tho ground till it is hard 
and smooth, and then smearing it with cowdung. An upright post 
or tivda is set in the centre and a sheaf of tho crop is tied to tho 
top of the^ post In the case of Indian millet or jvari and spiked 
millet or bdjri the heads of grain are broken off by women and 
thrown round the central post five or six iuohes deep ; of wheat and 
rice the whole plant is thrashed ; and of math, mug, and other pulsos 
sometimes the whole' plant and sometimes only the stalks are thrashed. 

OT more oxen are tied to the pole, half on one 

side half on the other, facing opposite ways, and driven round and 
round treading out the grain. Tur pods and barley heads are boaton 
against a log of wood so that the grain falls on tho floor. 

The grain is winnbwpd.from tire chaff with the help of tho wind. 
The chaff is filled, int6r.'baskets '■which are handed by ono man to a 
second man wllo stands oft aingji three-legged stool called vavdi, and 
empties the basket slbwlyxrith.a-sliaking motion. Tho heavy grain 
falls, the light gram and, 'chaff afe v blpwn aside. A man at tho foot 
of tho stool b weeps .tho'- chaff,' iTbni,-, tho edge of the grain with a 
■ small broom called.-, liabiC 1 ' J;Io.ple.aii-£}$ -it still further the grain is 
afterwards passed-thrppgh. a-sieYiHjR^Ufon-. 
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Rotation. 


In the oast pram is often stored in imdergronnd climbers' or 

In 1 # l-,r,r° m !vV l, | ^ 0 P 0 \' 10 fh ° I f S , t “ ud n,wa JS in tho west stored 
I" r h':‘ c yl‘»'hw.il baskets called hailing s or hannh mado of 
or fur twigs and smeared inside and out with cowdnng. 
J ho surface of the gram is also thick plastered with cowdnpg and tho 
iW'Ket i“ covered with a conical thatch root In tho west, tho baskets 
Minulnt some little dialmico in front of tho house for safety from 
fire, with n few loose stones under them to keep out white ants. In 
tho t not they nsually stand in the veranda of tho house. 

In the lighter eastern soils ns many ns six grains may be seen 
growing together year after year. A field with ono crop is seldom 
seen. In the May or June sowings bdjri, tur, ambddi, gingelly seed, 
rata, mug, and shalti jrdri may all or almost all bo seon together. 
In tho Into croji i <, sail lower is almost alwnys mixed with the staple 
crop gram or thdlu jedri. Liu«ced is sown in rows with gram and 
wheat. The practico of mixed sowings arises chiefly from tho poverty 
which dares' not risk the total failure of a single crop. It was fostered 
by a custom which prevailed under former Governments of attaching 
tho staple crop until tho assessment was paid. In such a case the 
Kunhi could still mnko something out of a mixed crop. 

Wood-nsh tillage, called (lathi or humri, is confined to the hilly 
Tvo-t. The word ilathi is taken from tho small hill-shlo plots or 
tlalhd* where none bat hand tools can bo used. The spots 
cultivated' arc often extremely steep. Operations are began in die 
cold weather hr felling tho brushwood and small trees and lopping 
the brunches of (he forger trees. At tho end of tbo hot. weather 
the dry branches are burnt and tbo ground is nt once cleared and 
manured. After rain 1ms fnllon tho soil is loosened ‘with the hand 
hoc or htulal- and the crop is planted or sown as the case may be. 
Khurdsni, ndgli, sum, vari, and hodra or harik are tlio crops. 
Tillage is generally continncd forfivo years beginning with hhurdsni 
nnd ending with hoclm. Tbo subsequent fallow lasts ten to fifteen 
years. This form of tillngo wns novor practised except by Kolis, 
Thtikurs, nnd other half -wild tribes. It is now confined within very 
narrow limits. 

Potation of crops is not unknown though tho practice of mixed' 
sowings robs it of half its value. In t ho lighter soils jvdri and bdjri 
mixed ns nbovo alternate, the plough being nSed after jvdri on the 
borders of tho west, nnd after bdjri in^ the cast. Bdjri is often 
grown threo or four years running; jran _ is seldom repeated so 
often ns it takes more out of tho ground. In the heavy deep soils 
cold-weather millet or shdlu jvan is grown for several years 
rnnning, relievod sometimes by a crop' of gram or wheat. Where 
wheat is the staple late crop it alterna|^ .^mh^gram, but is not 
grown year by year. In the west tttf ration m early or Itharif lands 
temoro elabomte. Fallow land jS plonghedVnd Sown *vith hhurdsni 
tho first year, with ndgli tho second year, and jyith ®an, save, rdla, 
tho Hist year, wi fgh-th: /eai$',.In <Jfe fifth year 

• fiveyears. 
ndgli and 
: sometimes 
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cut start 'by sowing khurdsni in the third year succeeded by tlio fallow. Chapter IT.- 

It is also occasionally prolonged a year or two with similar crops. Agriculture. 

‘ khurdsni being always tho last. Under tlio most favourable EoTATIO!ri 
circumstances the rotation in gardens lasts three years, -tlio courso 
begins in July with tag or hemp, Hibiscus sativus, a crop which 
requires water about once in fifteen days. In October, after tho 
larger plants have been picked and set aside for rope-making, tho 
rest is ploughed into the ground as manure. The land is then 
flooded and left for twenty days, when it is ploughed twice and 
prepared for sugarcane. When the cane begins to sprout vdl pulso 
is sown. The sugarcane is cut in the following March, the leaves aro 
lopped on the spot and burnt ns soon as they aro dry, and tho laud 
is flooded. The land is ploughed with shallow furrows and vdl is 
sown as fodder. The vdl is taken np before July when tho land 
has to bo prepared for hamod rice. The rice is sown in July and 
cat in December. After two or Ibreo plongbings wheat is sown 
and cut in the end of April. The land is now ploughed and lies 
uncropped till July when perhaps enrthnuts arc planted and dug 
np in October. This order is liable to many changes according to 
the varying qualities of soil, water-supply, and tlio circumstances and 
■opinions of the husbandman. Sometimes methi, that is Greek gross, 
or khurdsni are ploughed into tho soil instead of tdg or hemp, and a 
four-year or even a five-year rotation is followed. In well-wntered 
lands a three-year rotation is not common, for, in addition to tho 
expense of well irrigation, the water-supply lacks the power supplied 
by the combination and co-operation which aro distinctive of canal 
Watered lands. 

In the plain parts of the district land is sometimes left fallow, but Fallows. 
It is a question how far husbandmen leave plain land fallow simply 
for to rest it. The fallow in wood-ash or dalhi land is certainly 
with the object of resting the land nnd lasts ten to fifteen 
years. 

1 The moderate climate and fertile soil of the Poona district offer Gaiidesisc. 
every inducement to gardening. Yet the area under gardens is not 
large. Of late near Poona the best garden soil to a great extent 
has been given to the less troublesome and very profitable cultivation 
of sugarcane. This land will probably remain under sugarcano 
until it is exhausted^of soluble silicates when it will doubtless be 
given to garden crpps until it is again fit to bear sugarcano. 

The best garden 'soil is a dark brown friable loam lying on loose 
open trap rock. In such positions, if walls have been built to keep 
the soil over three feet deep, and water is available, it bears excellent 
crops of cabbage, cauliflower, beet, cucumber, radish, spinach of 
.several kinds, and ajhp/-. nutritious vegetables, and custard apples, 
pomegranates, _ prpnge^ I ''guViga 3 ’ mangoes, plantains, and other 
fruit. Auothe’r y ery similar jlqil is found on river banks. This is 
also a dark-yellow or' .brown -'loam but its particles are finor and 
in consequenc,e_it'ig" sometimes .opt to hold too much water and to 
Btick in hard'Tuibjjs'. ..-Its* sitnai^pmakes it'liablo to floods, and it 

1 Mr. G. ^up^tiatomltat'BQtcinical Garden, Poena, 
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contains a very small proportion of limo. Still on tho whole it is an 
naniirn bio soil, spoeinlly suited for popai and plantain trees and 
llowcrmg slmibs, ruul if it is some itoight above flood level is 
excellent for orange and mango trees. The black soil overlying open 
calc moons marl is also a vahmblo garden soil. With liberal mannnng 
nnd watering it bears first-rato vegetables and flowers, but is lest 
mnteu to fruit trees ns they nro apt to run to wood. 


In preparing tlio soil oven in mnrfcot gardens tbo native plough is 
the fnvourilo tool. Who u drawn by four pairs of willing oxen, 
and when tbo furrows cross nnd reoross arid pass as deep as fifteen 
inches below tbo surface, tbo native plough is remarkably efficient. 
Though it is costly to work it can bo used during many days on which 
European nnd Amoriean ploughs must remain idle. A stout hoo, or 
vdvdc nnd a small woeaing-hook or khurpe almost complete the 
list of market garden tools; while in ornamental grounds tho pick, 
rnkc, Dutch hoo, pruning shears, 'budding knife, watering pot, 
syringe, lawn-mowing machine, nnd other tools may bo seen in 
use. Tho Hpado is seldom employed. Tho soil is so sticky when 
wot nnd so lmrd when dry’, that tho spado cannot often be used 
with advantage. In watering a garden plot tbo ground iB laid out 
in ridges about fifteen inches apart and ten inches high, and the 
hollow botwcon is flooded. Tho ground is also arranged in flat beds 
nbout ten feet by ton fcot divided by one ridge or by a pnir of 
ridges. Tho pnir ot ridges forms a wafer channel ; and tho single 
rhlgo separates ono lino of beds from tho next lino. Tho quantity 
of water giron weekly averages in dry wentber eighty tons the acre 
to plantains; sixty tons to cabbage, cauliflower, and other quick- 
growing garden crops; nnd forty tons to rose trees and similar crops. 
According to tbo ago of the plant and tbo nature of the soil five to 
fiftoon days pass between tho watorings. 


Tbo chief garden manure is the ashes of cowdnng cakes mixed 
with gont's dung and vegetable refuse. When kept in a pit so 
that it mny bo moist nnd yot not baro its soluble constituents washed 
away by rain, this is nn excellent manure and is applied to all garden 
crops. Poudretto prepared by mixing fresh nightsoil with dry 
cowdnng nnd wood-ashes has of late come into general use. It 
is specially suited for quick-growing leaf or root crops such as cab- 
bage, cotiliflower, potatoes, plantains, and sugarcane, and for maize 
and flowering plants which requiro regular watering. , Oowdung • 
mixed with vegetable rofuso which has beon kept moist nntil it is 
well decayed is perhaps tho safost and most generally useful garden 
manure. If tho cattle aro fed with oil-cake or grain it is particularly 
rich; in any case it is safo and gentle ana cob bo used without fear 
of ill effects. Dried fish nnd castor-oil eakejae also used for garden 
crops of rapid’ growth and aro especially.. profitable when applied to 
cabbage, cauliflower, beet, and sngorjMna.. ; ^ ^ 

Tho host seed-sowingseason.is.qbcbl f thegid b£d'nno* the heavy 

rains with which the sonth-wcst-rton6qon btirSts ace over, and tho 
air is cooled to a temperate wa^nth. - A?-, this season green fly 0 nd 
otbor insect pests abound/ ana sO'ZBpttfi care ts required to protect- 
yoxmg cabbage and cauli floWer TjanwiPhat cherr sowing is generally 
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putoff till August or September.' Beans, beet, bridals, carrots, celery , 
cress, knol-kohl, lettuces, mustard, onions, parsley, peas, radishes, 
spinach, and tomatoes among vegetables; and asters, balsams, 
convolvulus, nasturtium, pinks, phlox, and many other flower seeds, 
and the soeds of all local treos or trees belonging to districts 
with a similar climate may be sown about the end of June and 
repeated at intervals for succession up to September. In the 
hot air of October good seed often fails. November and December 
aro the proper seasons for sowing lucerne and asparagus, for 
planting potatoes, and most of the vegetables and flowers in the 
previous list; also for larkspur and mignonette. In February and 
March several kinds of melons are sown in river-beds where water 
is near the surface. In April, early crops of beet, celery, cucumbers, 
knol-kolil, lettuce, spinach, and tomato are sown. In sowing at 
this season great care must be taken to provide proper shade and 
moisture. If complete shelter from the impending burst of the south- 
west rains is available the April sowings may be repeated in May 
dad annual flower seeds be sown in pots in moist shady places. 
&\veet-smolling flowers are grown to a large extent in market 
gardens. Amongthecommonest kinds are roses, jessamines called jai 
and mogra, the tuberose called gulchlwbbu, chrysanthemumsor sTievtis, 
and oleanders or lcaners. In rearing these flowers the chief rule is 
to keep the plant growing. With this object, as soon as one crop 
of flowers is gathered, the plants are pruned to within a few buds 
of the old wood, manure is dug in between the plants, and if 
the weather is dry the ground is watered. By this treatment three 
crops of flowers are raised in the year, but the plants soon grow 
weakly and have to be replaced, and the flowers are small. Miehelia 
ehampaca son chdpha, Plumieria acuminata chdplia, Tagetea Marigold 
jhondn, Canna indica IcardaK , and Pandauus odoratissimus 
fcei-dti are also grown as market flowers. The list of vegetables 
includes nearly all the chief kinds known in Europe. Several 
fine spinaches are Taised from pohla Amaranthus, palak Chenopodium, 
methi Famumgnncmn, and amb&di Hibiscus cannabinus. A large 
white radish or mula is grown for its roots, and the pods 'of the 
bhendi Hibiscus esculentus aro a favourite orop. The chief fruit 
trfces are the custard apple, pomegranate, fig, grape, mango, jam bhul, 
bor, and orange. The betel-leaf pan Piper betel is also grown in 
large quantities. 

Among. the commonest ornamental plants are allatnanda, alocasia 
beaumontia, begonia, bignonia, bougainnillea, caladium, convolvulus*, 
cupressc3, ferns, geranium, gesnera, hibiscus, nelumbium, nymphea] 
palms, poivroa, quisqoalis, rose, and tabornoemontana. 

The art of graftibg^'fby' j^ds, called liandi, and grafting by 
ennrcliing or haldm are pradtis^d to -a limited extent. The better 
kinds of rose., orange, jpomelO; /rad bor may bo budded at any time 
during _ the or cold season'„’if the sap is flowing freely. 

Enarclnng or grafting r-by.npprq/Jcb,:' is employed to propagate 
the finer kinds oi inango,' ppiavar * 111 ^ bar. The true graft, that 
is uniting a brauch entirely rempyed.-Crom its parent tree on to a 
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» '-jmrntf* trv«, it* occasionally pmeti'fd during November, to improve 
JtT.hg.J lrf<* 

The t(‘-' rf lli** prunitii* knife is well understood. In pruning flio 
nth' fallow H jn most en*rs i« to cut Imrlc tlio “hoot tJmt 1ms liorno 
ihwvr* nr fruit t«» within n few buds from the base, nml to remove 
-vrrVklv nnd »Ji*riyiwr brunches. rjotrering - shrubs of nU kinds, 
the ime, and f 1.” liir tree «r«» ivirntarij* pruned by cutting back tho 
branch*’* which hare fruited. Other fruit trees nre kept free from 

Wu*ri. 

Tl.o moving of small plants which con he guarded from strong 
r-ititl htnl fri-ta the »un it carried on during the rniny season with 
Mi.'C*'*"*. To move large or trees the host lime of the year is 

Iwtr.ern N’oV< nde-r nnd .Jnnuary. In spito of tho dryness of tho 
rd.1 nawn hirce trees can bo moved more easily in Toona than in 
1/m-p-’. 

The following nre tie' chief details of the lending local field and 
jpttiit a rtoji'i.' Of cereals there arc thirteen : 


l •?%.. },’t -.1- * \r\r- „• »lxt«»*V. «TW t rtf art A l,y Cij.Um TteWtfon. tie 

, , . . . ( i>„ M |b iv*l. It tVi- rtil't prnlttelt of the dutnct, the 

[rL r a ti t w! <*> outturn, Md the at IWH* Mnl n»P«gl 

/'(iif.i Cunt *, IS 
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1. Bdjri , Spiked Millet, Penicillaria spicafca, in 1881-82 covered 
557,807 acres, 116,306 acres of them in Sirur, 108,599 in Junnar, 
107,856 in Khed, 82,159 in Bkiintliadi, 81,283 in Haveli, 32,840 
in Pnrandliar, 24,136 in Indipur, and 4648 in Maval. Bajri with 
jvdri is the staple crop of the district. It is grown all over the 
district hut in small quantities in the hilly west of Junnar, Khed, 
Mdval, and Saveli. It is a finer grain than jvdri and requires 
more careful tillage. There are three varieties of bajri which, can 
hardly he distinguished except hy the initiated, gari or early, an 
inferior variety maturing in three and a half months ; hali or late, 
a finer variety taking longer to mature; and sajgnri, a quickly 
maturing variety with a smaller grain and grown chiefly under water. 
Bajri is sown in June or July usually in shallow black or light 
gravelly soils mixed with rdla a coarse grain, math a pulse, ambddi 
hemp, til sesamum, and tur a pulse. These grains are mixed in the 
following proportions : bajri 32, rdla 1, math 4, ambddi 2, til 1, and 
tur 4. In rich soils tur is commonly sown in alternate rows with 
bajri and in poor soils a small legume called hxtlga or Iculith 
Dolichos biflorus is always sown. A. brown mould partly of red. 
and partly of black soil is considered best for the growth of bajri. 
Two to two and a half pounds of the mixed seed is sown to the acre, 
the better the soil the less the seed. Bajri is seldom, watered or- 
manured. It depends less on the 6oil and more on the rain than. 
jvdri. It never yields so large a crop as jvdri and where both 
can grow jvdri is always chosen. Bdjri wants more ploughing, 
manuring, and weeding than jvdri. When the crop is four or 
five inches high the, weeds and grass are cleared. A timely fall in 
August favours the growth of bajri, bub, especially in shallow soils, 
too much rain settles at the roots and rots the stalks. Bdjri is 
harvested in October and November, and from mid-October to mid- 
February the crops grown with it ripen, first the panic rdla, then the 
pulse math, then the hemp anibddi, then the sesamnm til, and last 
the pulse tur. 'TH^avcragi^ yield of bdjri on different unwatered 
soils in good and had years ip 300 to 400 pounds. The green ears 
are parched and eaten, under -tbAname of limbnr or ninibur. The ripe 
grain is sometimes parched -'and .-made into lahis. Bdjri is chiefly 
used as a bread grain,, being' kneaded, with salt into round cakes 
'about five inches across anfl/half'an inch thick. It is nob liked by 
the working classes/ but is the-favciimte food of the upper classes 
especially of the people -• of 1 ■'“Poona. The stalks called -sarmoui 
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1 Bdjri 

2 Bcirti 

8 Bftadli 

4 JO hdt 

5 <Q<thv • • 

6 IJanH or Kadnc 

7 %Tulrt ... • 

0 Ketch or Kctchnv 

10 Jjrffa 

11 Satn or Jav 

12 Bald ... • 

13 Far* • 


SnJJred millet - .. Tcnlcillnria Bpfcala. 

t ... „ PaspAltun scrobiculatum. 

. . Panieum pilosuio. 

Thee .. . . . Ory 2 afidti>a 

Wheat . ► ~ TritJcum opstoum. 

. . . Faspalum fnimcntaceum. 

Indian millet . Sorghum \ ulgare. 

Indian com or maize Zea maj s. 

( . . . . . . Elen a me corocaruv, 

. . . . Fanicum ltalicum. 

Barley . . Hordeum hevastiohon. 

... . . PiniufiTi miliacevirn. 

. . . . Patueura xmlhire. 
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nro given to cattle, hut unless trodden into oha S are held inferior to 
almost nil other fodder. 

2. Hiirti commonly barli ,' Pasp.il urn scrohionlntnm or flavidum, 
is grown almost entirely in tho cast of the district, usually in separate 
furrows in fields of bajri. It is sown in June and July, and, without 
water or manure, ripens in October. The grain, which is white and 
round, is nbonl tho sizo of h'jri, and grows on crooked finger Jiko side 
shoots which stand out at distinct intervals from the main stem of 
the ear. The grain has to ho ponnded to soparate the husk, and is 
usually boiled and eaten like rice. It is much esteemed by the poor 
and is said to be most wholesome. 


3. Jtlni(lli, Panicum pilosnm, is grown almost entirely in the oapt 
of tho district and usually in tho snme fields as Idjri. It is sownin 
June, and, without water or manure is reaped in October or November. 
Jlhti'lli is much liko red Tula and is sometimes confounded with it. 

It is larger, growB well in poorer Boil, and tho ripe ear is reddish 
brown and bristly, while tho ripe rala is smooth and of a palo yellow. 
The grain is unhusked by pounding. It is eaten by the poorchiofly 
in the oast. It is sometimes boiled and eaten whole, and moie 
rarely ground to flour. Tho straw is used as fodder. 

. .. 3 „• n-iwasativn in 1881-82 covered 47,885 acres. 

Lie Poona district One kind, jj» *£ ™J 

in tho district was brought by Dr. Gibson from Ka.rn in 1842. It 
L arMvn ns a channel-watered crop. Four kinds, <mlmolim,Mle, 

nro generally sown broadcast or y gmtember.* Much tho 
hig&ying ground Jg* undortpknting system, 

grcfttorpnrfcoftho Foam*** thg seod . bed either in the 

In March or Aprd » ound olose to the field and ploughed 

Hold ifso M or “ grass aBd leaves are spread on the 

onco and lor ollotl. wwanuy, b > , nd brushwood covered 
ground, a sooond layer is added of branches ana k o{ 

with grass, and fine earth is sprinkled • , ^ tlve 

cowduiig, brushwood, and mass are ca ^ B lownnd thorough 

fro. 0» ™a * the „PP« . 

. hank Pusnalum fnl* 

i Udrli is said by Cotow ( p S l’ ,t ? s n < ^ 0 0 < th^'Pccc-'® sstisfied S (r. Fletcher that tho 


!-n»h tiJItiffOj is 

brought from 



rop, — 
or bftdtr, 

3 Bom 

4 TJiu c 

ilirtt in tlaffti — , 
Somewhere else. 
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layer of earth. After tbo first rain in June the seed is sown 
broadcast and covered by the hand-hoe or kudal. In July, ^hen 
‘five or sis inches high, the seedlings are pulled up, tied m small 
bundles, and taken and planted by hand-m the nce-field in hundlesof 
four to sis plants. This planting is expensive. J o plant about 11 0 
acres {150 biff has) is a day's work for 150 men. The planting of rice 
takes longer than the planting of ndchui and van as in the case ot 
these coarser and hardier grains it is enough to throw the plants on 
the ground. Bice- fields, which are called khachars in Mardtbi, are 
formed by throwing earthen banks across the beds of water-courses or 
lines of drainage, by holding back the muddy deposit, and controlling 
the supply of water which during the rainy months comes from 
tbo higher lands. The best rice soil is a bright yellow deepening 
to black as the quality declines. At the same time the yield of rice 
depends as much on the plentiful and constant supply of water as 
on the character of the soil. Once in two or three years, to prevent 
their silting, rice-fields are three or four times ploughed in opposite 
directions. The clods are broken with the kulav and the peta/ri 
is then used to clear the loose soil out of the bottom of the field, 
and heap it on the hank. In June and early July while the 
seedlings are getting ready for planting, the flooded rice-field is 
ploughed and trodden by oxen into a mass of soft slushy mud. 
Fifteen days after planting, when the seedlings have begun to 
shoot, their dead leaves are plucked off by the hand. As the planting 
is usually done during pouring rain and in deep mud the bead and 
back of the planter are always shaded by a water-tight shell made 
■of wicker-work and teak leaves called virle or panghongadi, and a 
stool or tivas, whose seat and bottom are two parallel planks separated 
.by a single leg of wood, is used to sit on. After the planting is over 
tbe..water is kept standing in the field at a certain depth till the crop 
ripens when it is allowed to dry . Between September and November 
planted rice is reaped with the sickle ot vila and carried as cut and 
laid on the hank lest the ripe grain should be injured by lying on 
the wet ground. In eight or nine days a man and his wife can cat 
about four acres (5 biglias) of rice. As the whole crop should bo 
carried and stacked before the grain dries labourers have to be hired 
to carry the sheaves to the thrashing-floor. To separate the husk 
from the grain rice has to be pounded or ground. Except where it 
is grown rioe is eaten by the poor on feast days only; it enters into 
. the daily food of all the middle and upper classes, whether Hindus 
or Musalmans. It is most commonly simply boiled ; it is also eaton 
parched as Id/ws.and pohas and murmur as. 1 These are most useful 
as ready-cooked food for a journey and are generally given along 
with ddle or parched,.gram .pulse as rations to Hindu soldiers on a . 

— . "i'-' ■ 

*Tonmk ? p olM thc( hjiskdd coated in cold water for throe dayB, scalded 

and left to clraia dry in -an open basket. It is then Blightly parched and pounded in 
a stone mortar. ' Tho crpshod pnlp.fbfmsinto flat lozonge-snaped pieces and the husk 
ih separated by- a- winnowing** fan. 'PokiU are sometimes ground to flour and used 
in sweetmeats. l?or mumfurd&Xke Tutekdcl rice is partially dried in the sun after a 
three days soaking k and;fcpaldiiig. slightly parched and the husk separated bv 

wcr !t and th0 51515,1 “ p“ chod 
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climate than /tfrf and in the eastern fringe 5 t& welt ZdsTs 
generally grown ns a dry-crop. Elsewhere it is grora as a d J 
crop only in favoured places, but over the whole eastern plain it hi 
Jnrgo’y grown as watered crop. Wheat wants black or rich soil" 
ivi? , , S0, 1{ S •* 10 alluvial loam known as guvhdli or tho wheat land. 

. 1 | l0nl also thrives in tho lowlying black or better brown clay soils 
in !ow lands whore drainage gathers. Four kinds of wheat are grown 
««tc» Maple also called jod, and pote that is big-bellied » 
Bafalu requires good black soil. It is sown in October or 
November, is usually watered and manured, and is reaped in Febru- 
ary or March. This wheat is of the finest quality, but as it ia delicate 
it is not largely grown. The stem is sometimes ns much, as five 
foot high, tho grain is largor than tho grain of other kinds of wheat, 
and the beard, when ripe, is tipped with blnck. Kate wheat is sown in 
good black soil in October, is usually watered bat not manured, and 
is reaped in February. It is shorter-stalked and smaller-grained 
than either the bakshi or khaple, is hardier than the bahhi, nnd is 
tho wheat commonly grown in dry lands. Khaplc or jod, hnsk 
wheat, is sown in black soil in November, is always both watered 
and manured, and is reaped in March. Khaple is tbe wheat usually'' 
grown in gardens. It is very hardy. It owes its name to tho fact 
that tho grain cannot be separatedfrom tbe busk without pounding. It 
is sown ns a second or dusota crop in January and Februnry in irrigated 
lands after bajri, maize, tobacco, chillies, or wheat with good results.- 
Pole or big-belliod wheat is loss esteemed than other varieties. It 
is sown in poor black soils in November, is neither watered nor 
manured, nnd is reaped in February. Other varieties known in the 
district nro ddndkhnni and kdh-kiuat. Two and a half to throe and 
n half pounds of wheat nro sown-to tho acre, tho better the soil the 
less tho seed. The average acre yield from all kinds of wheat in 
un watered land is 500 to 600 pounds and in watered land 1000 
to 3100 pounds. In garden land wheat follows rice and in dry-crop 
laud it comes best after bajri, maize, tobacco, or chillies. After two 
or three ploughiugs the wheat is sown and the land is levelled with 
the harrow. When the seed has begun to sprout, to regulate the 
watering, ridges and small water-courses. -are made with a large 
'rnko in^tho shape of squares or fiapJip^Vfheatafter it has come 
car is affected by mildew P™ or khaira. 

These diseases are said to be cSmiqOUer in ffelds where mustard is 
grown than elsewhere. Tarrdfera- appears ^ aftey unseasonable and 
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heavy rain and covers the crop with small swellings containing a 
reddish powder. It very seriously injures it it does not totally 
destrov the crop. Garva or Maim appears nfler cloudy nnd misty 
weather in circles at distances from each other. It covers the crop 
with small swellings containing a dark brown powder. I lie grum 
becomes small and shrivelled. Gnrva is neither so common nor so 
destructive as tdmlcm. Green wheat ears called omhja arc parched 
and eaten. The ripe grain is used only ns bread. It is seldom 
eaten by tho poor except on feast days ns it is never eaten without 
the addition of clarified butter or tup. The flour is used largely in 
pastry and sweetmeats. Wheat straw is eaten as fotldor with or 
without a mixture of chaff. 


6. Bank or Kodru , Paspaluni frumcntaccum, in 1S81-82 covered 
397 acres in Jnnnor. It is grown almost entirely in the western 
hill-sides and light soils. It is sown in June and reaped in October 
or November. The grain, which is round and flatfish and of tho 
size of a mustard seed, forms in double rows on one side of a Hut 
stem, and until ripe the ear remains enveloped in a slieath. New 
harik is said to bo powerfully narcotic and is eaten only by the poor 
who prepare it in various ways, and from use arc able to oat it with 
impunity. 1 The straw is hurtful to cattle. 

7. Jvdri, Indian Millet, Sorghum vulgarc, the most largely grown 
cereal in Poona, in 1881-82 covered 588,502 acres, 220,152 of which 
were in Haveli, 129,009 in Indapur, 73,020 in Pnnmdhar, 53,239 in 
Sirur, 54,877 in Bhimthndi, 28,782 in Khed, 1G,'138 in Junnar, nnd 
2918 in Msival. It is grown over tho whole district but in tho hilly 
west of Jiinnar, Khed, Mdval, and Haveli only in small quantities. 
It is the staple grain of tho enstorn plain. There are many varieties 
of Indian millet somo of which belong to tho early ami others to 
the late harvest. The early vnrietic3 are found only in the belt which 
fringes the cast of the western districts, nnd are sown thickly for 
fodder rather than grain. The late varieties nrc grown in the eastern 
plain, yield grain plentifully, nnd their fodder though less abundant 
is of bettor quality than that of tho early varieties. There nve three 
chief early varieties argadi, hnlbbondi, nnd mien. Argadi, also called 
iitdvli, is sown in June or July in shallow black or light soil, and, 
without the help of wntor or ns a rule of manure, is grown and cut iu 
November. The stalk is sometimes ten feet high ; the head is small. 
This variety is also sown as a watered crop in April and matures in 
June or July. When grown as a watered crop it is called hhondi or 
lumdi.* This crop is sometimes sown broadcast and thick and cut 
for fodder before the head appears. Kdlbhondi , that is black husk is 
sown in June or July without either water or manure, and is lmrvcsted 
in November. Tho stem is six or eight feet high and tlio bead 
largo. Nilva, thjit js.bluC-hns'k, a variety much grown in KbAndcsli, 
is sown in June inhjack soil's; without either water or manure and is 
cut in November,', -'ThetsWii.. is\Very tall and coarso and the head 

-I (if- ‘ 


1 Mr. Sinclair, 'C.S., found that in Thin a the grain was intoxieatingwlien crown 
for the second or third tnftoin the canto. land. > Fletcher's Deccan Agriculture ° 

5 Khondt or fitwai le.o&urrpicJas a separate variety hy Colonel Sykes, 
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largo.. Tho foddlor is prized for milch cattle. There aro three late 
varieties of Indian millet shdlu, dudh-mogra, and iamldit The 
Lest of tho Into kinds is shulu. It is sown in black soils from 
mid-August to mid-October and harvested from mid-Jannary to 
mid-Fobrnnry. The stalk is three to five feet long and sweet-juiced, 
and tho grain white. Dudh-mogra is sown with shdlu either 
mixed in the same furrow or in separate furrows. The straight 
hard stalk is poor fodder and tho scattered feather head has -the 
merit of being too light to give birds a foothold.' The full 
milky grain parches into excellent lahis. A dark-busked variety of 
dudh-mogra 1ms a stem which is sometimes used as a weaver’s lmnd- 
rod. Tdmhdi, that is rod, Marshall’s Sorghum dovia, is sown 
generally in light soils in lato July and early August, and, without 
cither water or manure, ripons in early January to early February. 
Tho stem is three to four feet high and poor as fodder, and the grain 
is white and lmrd. Four to five pounds of lat e jvdri are sown to the 
acre, tho Letter the soil tho loss tho seed. The early Indian millets 
take eight to ten pounds of seed an acre. TJnwatcred jvan m all 
kinds of soil gives nn nverngo yield of 400 to 500 pounds tlio acre, 
and watered jvdri yields 1000 to 1200 pounds. Simla is the most 
productive variety sometimes yielding as much as 2500 pounds the 
aero. Before tlio head forms tho plant is called kadval and when 
•nerfcct bdtuk. 1 Jvdri is tho only cereal whose straw or hadba ib 
mod ns foddorin its natural state. The straw of all other cereals 
nud of all soft stemmed palsos is trodden to pieces, mixed with chaff, 
and stowed in largo baskets, and is called bhuskat. Jean stalks are 
stacked and thatohod in the rainy west; m the drier east they^are 
stowed in long grave-like ridges and covered with clods of black soil. 
Tho grain is chiefly nsod ns a bread gram, bnfcis also Kiton parched os 
lain, men in season the parched unnpe jvan heads form a chief 
item of food with tho labouring classes and are called hnrda. 

o Unkl-a Indian Coni, Zca mays, in 1881-82 covered 3844 acres, 

2435 df which wer^inPurandhar, 720 in Bhimthadi, 630 inlndApnr, 
Z4S8 oi wuaii Yc 5 . . r_ ion A inpvieaii >maize was 



liUl/UIWUWV>* * _ , , > 

sown in _thecustorasub-ivisions^uu,„^ watered ib may be 

coarse fodder. coro cana, in 1881-82 covered 52,865 

9. ^agh orNachm, j^ed, 14,036 in Maval, 12,572 in 

acres, 16,310 of which , n p ura ndhar. It is grown only 

Saveli, 6983 m Junnar, ^et'Jands/byralanting like rice or by 
in the hilly west someti planting ndchni 

sowing with the drill, onjMgUi)&&jfta inches at 

-Bombay Gov. Hcv. Ueo. • /•.. J i 
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does- not want a deep or a rich soil, but in any but a moist soil it 
perishes. It is sown in June and ripens in October or November. 
As the stalk is hard, reaping is difficult nud costly. It takes four 
persons eight days to cut about three acres (2 biffhas) of nachnt. The 
carrying and stacking are also expensive. Naclaii should bo 
carried as soon as possible after the crop is out, and the shoaves 
should be carried only in the morning when the heads ore wet with 
dew. Later in the day the heat of the sun shrivels the husk 
and loosens the seed. Under the name of hurda tlio green heads are 
parched and eaten. Tho ripe grain is oaten in cakes by the west 
country poor and the flour is made into a cooling drink called 
ambil. The straw, powdered and mixed with chaff, is used as fodder. 

10. . Rdla, Panicum italicum, in 1881-82 covered 1084 acres, G81 
of which were in Purandhar, 1 36 in Bhimthadi, 1 13 in Haveli, eighty- 
one in Inddpur, sixty-eight in Sirur, and one in J unnar. It is 
grown chiefly in the east of tho district in shallow black or light, 
soils usually in the same fields ns bdjri. It is of two varieties, a red 
and a white, whicb differ only in colour. It is sown in June and 
ripens in Ootober. Tho grain is separated from tho husk by 
pounding and is usually boiled and eaten whole. Tho stalk is used 
for fodder and thatch. 

11. Sdtu or Jav, Barley, Hordeum hexastichon, in 1881-82 covered 
141 acres fifty-one .of which are in Bhimthadi, fifty in Haveli, 
twenty in Purandhar, fourteen in Indstpur, and six in Jnnnnr. It 
grows only in black soil, is sown in November, and, with tho help 
of water and manure,' is roaped in February. Barley is chiefly used 
in making the ready-cooked food called sdtiicJie-pUh or barley flour. 

' The grain is parched, ground, and mixed with a small proportion of 
gram and wheat-flour and flavoured with seeds. When eaten it is 
usually made into little dough balls with water. The grain is also 
used in the shrdddha or mind-rites for tho dead and tho flour in tho 
shrdvani or Shr&vau purification. 

12 and 13. Sava, Panicum miliaceum, and Fart, Panicum miliavc, 
in 1881-82 covered 32,342 acres, 1 1,163 of which were in Khed, 8282 
in Haveli, 7886 in M&val, 4317 in Junnar, and 689 in Purandhar. 
They are grown only in the west of the district usually in light red 
soils and on hill-sides. They are not watered or manured, but tho 
seedlings are planted like rice-seedlings except that instead of fixing 
them in the ground they are simply thrown on the surface and left to 
root. When the plants are about a foot high sdva requires weeding. 
This is done for each other by the villagers at po expense except 
some liquor for the weeders. In 1821, in these weeding parties a 
drummer was at hand who beat incessantly and at intervals stirred on 
the weeders calling opt Bhalere Rada, Bhale Bhdu Ddda, Well done 
brothers, well donp.'v i^K'&xe e ders got as much spirit as they could 
drink. 1 From the, hardness, ofdh e .stalks and the need of prompt and 
early-morning 'darryipg^ labour ’has : !to be hired in harvesting sdva 
and vari as welr'a's in .harvesting^ na chni. Both sdva and van have 
' **. * . * 

■ . ^ .J 1 * *? * 

■vvT 7 , — -■■'7 r _ “*■“ — " r r 

1 Captain S^yobcrtscri iu'East India Papers, IV. 579. 
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to be untested by ponnding. They are mostly eaten by tbe west 
countiy poor. I bey are boiled like rice and are sometimes ground 
to flour and made into bread. Tbe straw is not used as fodder. 
Thirteen pulses are grown in Poona. The details are : 

Peoxi Posts. 


'xo.1 


Xim'tm. 




Etoluh. 


\pivcittu ~ 

ffnr^trs 
} Xf Wi vt fltJjr; 

. L-JL\ .. .„ 

.Yvr«- ... _ 

J r "/ - - 

* P -t-s — 

r— - 

HM _ ... 

rw - - 

TAOr/t .« - 


Gnra 


J} Lentils ... 

. J KUn-y Barn 
„ I Green Gram 

”] p«toa r«" 

, « EI*“VGram 


V cas 


EOTAMCtL. 


Dolichos slnensii 1 

Ciccr anctmnm, 
Dolichos biflorug. 
l^tliyrasEaUnu. 
Emim lens. 

Phwolus aconUUolius. 
Phascoloa mongo 
Dolichos hblab. 
Dolichos cat jang. 
Cajinusindicos. 
Phascolus radiatus. 
Dolichos spicatns. 
Pisum sativum. 


* j_ - _ « 

1 1 BSr.g Chavli, Dolichos smensis,like but larger than ran or shcl 
Dolmbo* catjans (No. 22), is usually grown m gardcnsroviui 
other crops. It iso strong climber, with a pod some fire 
n- v-?r inches long, and a rather dark seed. 


s/ru ; iGZOhiPunndhnr, ana 

Kie l, CC/S mXfal-wO 1 t[l0 district and very rarely 

in Jlareh I- 13 F r ®’™ “ . y so fl. It is sown in November 
jn the west. If require? ‘ ^ ] inr vestcd in February. The 

nnd withonf cither rrater o C aten green, is boiled - 

leaves are used ^“ TC £S ;beu ftKuedho?fl. When ripe it is 

as a vegetable, and is parched \u anc [ j n making a 

split into Ml and eaten hoi lei » ‘ SQa led, parched in hot 

See: cake called punm^b. sometimes Louredwith 

sand, and called * * ho riven to horses. The brag 

turmeric salt and chilli .. or oxalic acid called ninb wine 

vhnts vicld a quantity of Tin o , cloths winch are laid over 

a %w -“ torrf ? 

*,,*} i ui i< ^ldom grown ^ P??“ a - biSoras , in 1881-82 covered 
iV IBffl**, Horse-gram, D ^? e( f 0931 ; n Bhimthadi, 2220 in 

T»r>Tvir °loS in rnrandhar, .1- district nnd is sown generally 
junnar, - w? throughout the a w; . - j nne 
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IS. Masuv, Lentils, Ervum lens, in 1881-82 covered 836 aore3, 
440 of which were in If Aval, 302 in Klied, and ninety-four in Junnar. 
It is grown throughout tho district. It is sown in November or 
December in black soil or as a second crop on rice lands, grows with- 
out water or manure, and is liarvostod iu .February and Maxell. ^ Flic 
gceen pods are sometimes oaten as a vegetable, and when ripe it 
yields the most delicate split pulse in the Deccan. The boiled 
pulse is also eaten wholo. 

19. Math or Matki, Phasoolus aconitifolius, grown chiefly in tlio 
eastern plain, is sown mixed with briji i in shallow black or light 
stony soils in June or July and is hnrvostod in November. The 
pulse is Bplit and eaten ns da? in different ways. It is ground to 
flour and used with the flour of other grains in making cakes. It is 
also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. Tho grain is 
given to horses and cattle and tho stalks are good fodder. 

20. Mug, Green Gram, PhaseoluB mungo, in 1881-82 covered 
3900 acres, 2349 acres of which were in Khed, 687 in Junnar, 351 in 
Bhimthadi, 250 in Parandhar, 226 in Ilavoli, thirty-ono in Inddpnr, 
five in Sirur, and twenty-one in Maval. It is grown cliiofly in tho 
east of tho district. It is sown in Juno by itself in shallow, black, 
or light stony soils, and often as a first crop on rich lands in which 
a second called dusotn or bivad crop is raised. It is neither water- 
ed nor manured, and is harvested in September. Tho green pods 
are eaten as a vegetable. The ripe greon-colonrcd pulse is eaten 
boiled wholo, or is split and used as dal. It is parched, ground to 
flour, mixed with butter and made into spice balls. It is also mado 
into porridge. Tho leaves and stalks are good fodder. Mvgi, a 
'Smaller blackish variety, is sown with bujri or argadi in June and 
reaped in November. It is inclined to creep and remains longer on 
the ground than mug. 

21. Pdvta, also called Sweet Ydl, Dolichos labial?, is sown some- 
times in June mixed with bdjri and sometimes in Novombor on tho 
banks of rivers or in the west as a second crop after lice. Two 
varieties differ only in tho colour of the grain, one is pale yellow tho 
other black with a fine seam. It grows without water or manure, 
ripens in February - March, and goes on bearing for about two 
months. The boiled green seeds are eaten as a vegetable and tho 
ripe pulse is split and eaten in many ways. The leaves and stalks 
are a fodder which is especially valued for milch cattle. 

22. Ran or Shot Ohavli, Dolichos catjung, is grown chiefly in the 
west lands. It is sown in June in shallow light soils and as the first 
of a double crop in rich soils. It gi ows without water or manure, 
and is harvested in September. The green pods which are about 
two inches long and tho leaves aro eaten as vegetables, and the 
pulse, which is pale yellow^oval and dented on one side, is cooked in 
many ways, both split’ and whole. 

23. Tur, Cajanus indicut, in 1881-82 covered 12,851 acres, 

7830 acres of wmohwere in Sirur, 1576 in Bhimthadi, 1399 in Khed, 
769 in Junnar, 5§9 in HaVelt,’-8^G in Inddpur, 237 in Inddpar, and 
ninety-five in ’M&val. It is' grown chiefly in the eastern sub- 
divisions mostly* in shallow^ ‘■and 1 sometimes in deep black soils, 
in the same field bdjri, in the same or in separate 
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furrows. It is sown in June -July, and, without water or manure, 
is harvested in January and February. During the eight 
months tur is on the ground, it is said to flower and seed eight 
times, nil tho pods remaining on the plant till harvest. It is a 
perennial plant, bnt is always pulled oat after the first year. The 
green pods are oaten as a vegetable, and the ripe pulse is split and 
eaten boiled in a variety of ways. The yellow split-pulse or dal is in 
common uso being made into porridge and mixed with vegetables, and 
is little less valuable than gram. The leaves and pod shells are 
excellent fodder, and the stem is in use for wattling house walls and 
roofs, and for making baskets and brooms. Tur or doll-bush that 
is Ail-bush charcoal has long been famous for making gunpowder. 

24. Udid, Black Gram, Phaseolus radiatus, in 1881-82 covered 
1519 acres, 1031 of which were in Kked, 330 in Junnar, ninety in 
Purandhar, forty-seven in Haveli, and twenty-one in Maval. It is 
grown almost entirely in the cast of the district. Jt is sown 
in Juno frequently with lajri or argadi or in rich soils when a 
second crop is to follow. It is neither watered nor manured, and. 
riponsin September. The green pods are rarely used as a vegetable. 
Tho black npo pulse is split into dal, and is a most fattening food. 
II 1 pariJ a* ground to u,«ko diffurout »to «t «£ 

is the chief element in tho thm wafer-biscuits called papads. ihe 
- stalks and leaves are a gopdfodder Udadiis a smaller -d inferior 

variety which does not ripen till November. . . 

ok y vdl, Doliehos spicatus, is cbieBy grown m the east and cen- 
tra of tho district, often round or mixed with garden crops, especiaUy 
in tho sugarcane fields where .it is sown both as fodder and for 
shade. When grown with or in rowB round lajn or early jvan it 
is sown in July and without water or manure npens nn four. months, 
andcTntLesbearing for some time bnger. The^arefl# 
bitter, smaller, and not so flat as panto seeds, wLl ^ ls , so S et ™“ 
Bwe et vdl. The green seeds are eaten boiled, the ripe 

pS°. »(»»'•» “ a 

'“™ "F„S ed th‘ e f ”pS r » ,881-82 covered 838 

26 ' <329 of wbioh were in Junnar, 329 in Kind, lOO.mB aveh 
acres, 329 ol wmon ™ & Ind&pnTi p eaB ore grown m moist- 

seventy-six « MAval, “two P* g in October or l^ovem- 

plaoes throughout the /' st P c ^, J. andj without water or manure, 
her or Inter as a second prop ^/^Vafter sowing. The seed is 
are harvested m f° u £ , ^ n -_ e ,* s boiled whole or split and 

eaten green ns a vegetableandwbenj arQ d fodd £, 

eaten in vanons ways. The eavc detai]sare; 

Berea Mr «• *”*£%£**.■ ■ 


jLUu'xni. 



TEsouMr^ 
* * 

jioiiMacAii. 

Jmbddi 

JJhmtnuy 

Srandi ■;* 

javatorAkM - 

Xifrle or jLhupttttt . • 

jiusumba or Jtaraat ■ 
Tit ... * 

Barthnntl* , 
Cftstor^eca, */" 

W’fc; 

Sesunum ‘ *• 

Vllblscttf cann»blnus. 
Amdita bypogtea. 
ltldnus wwajnflinfs. 
Lfnvnf Usltatis Urania, 
TcNnailiiasftthft. 1 

Cisinatnfjg'tJactoriaB. f 
Sftf »ratira Indlcnm. I 
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27. Ambadi, Brown Hemp, Hibiscus cannabinus, in 1831-82 cover- 
ed 1375 acres, 659 of wliich were in Bhimthadi; 526 in Sirur, ninety- 
four in IndApur, eighty-nine in Purandhar, and seven in Mitral. 

Tt is grown in small quantities in shallow black soils olncfly m 
Bhimthadi, Sirur, and IndApur. It is sown in Juno usually 
mixed with Idjri, grows without water or mauuro, and is harvested 
in December or January. Tho young sour leaves arc oaten ns a 
vegetable. Tho seed is somotimes givon to catfclo and in times of 
scarcity is mixed in bread. It is chiefly used ns oil-seed nnd, before 
the oil is extracted, is always mixed with Mrlo or linseed. The bark 
yields a valuable fibre whioh is separated from the stalk by soaking. 

It is made into ropes for various field purposes cither by tho 
husbaudmen or village Hilngs. 

28. Bhuimug, Eartlmnt, Aracliis hypogma, is grown both in 
the eastern plains and in tho oastorn fringo of tho west lands. 

It is planted in June, and in tho oast with tho help of water nnd 
manure and in the western plain with tho help of manure, ripens in 

• December, but is often dug in November and oaten raw or pnrclicd. 
The ripe fresh nut is sometimes boiled with condiments, nnd enten 
as a vegetable, but is more frequently used ns an oilseed. An 
edible oil is pressed from tho nuts which are usually first mixed with 
leardai or r&la seeds as the pure earthnut oil is said not to keep. 
It is a favourite food with wild pig, and along tho Mutha canals has 
suffered so severely from their ravages, that tho people have given 
up growing it. 

29. Brandi, Castor-seed, Hioinus communis, is grownin smallquan- 
tities chiefly in the black soils of tho eastern plnin, somotimes round 
•other crops and more often in patches by itself. It is sown cither 
in-Juno'or November, and without water or manure is harvested 
in November or February. Its stem and flowers aro red. Tho oil, 
which is used more for burning than as a modicinc, is drawn by 
boiling tbe bruised bean nnd skimming the oil that riscB to tho 
surface. Tho proportion of oil to seed is ns one to four. Tho leaf 
is applied as a guineaworm poultice and tho dried root as afebrifugo. 
A large variety of the castor-plant, probably B. viridis, is grown in 
garden's round other crops. Its stem and flower are green. Both 
varieties are perennial and would grow to o considerable sizo if they 
wCre not taken out of the ground at tho end of tho first year. 

30. Javasor Alshi , Linseed, Linum. usitntissimum, in 1881 
covered only 152 acres, seventy -sovon of them in IndApur, seventy 
in Bhimthadi, nine in Purandhar, nnd three in Sirur. It is grown in 
small quantities solely in rich black soils in tho oast either in gram 
or wheat fields in separate furrows or less seldom as a soparato crop. 
It is sown in November "and without water or manure is harvestod 
in February. Ib^diesnot^jiow more than two feet high. The seed is 
used in making teljVHps'ir. tSioiaij .and tho oil which is produced 

/ from the seed in the proportion if four to one is used in cookery. 
No use is made, 6fjtjhe)fIbro. /" 

81. Kdrle o£,, Sl{rtrl?sn)],i;*NigerBeed, Yerbosina sativa, errone- 
ously called Mte'’tiJ,^3-g£6Wn in ’considerable quantities in sballow 
black and light soils cHiefly in the west fringe of the plains and in the 
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proportion of five to six, and is universally used blw. i * 
cooking. The oil-cake is much p^faSaSiSr 

-32. Sirrfai °r Kmumla, Safflower, Carthamus tinctorius 
grown chiefly m the east lands with Into /wfa or wheat either 
mixed or in separate furrows. It is sown in October or November 
and, without water or manuro, is harvested in Fobruary or March" 
The young leaves are eaten boiled as a vegetable and tlio oil which’ 
is produced from the seed is much esteemed in cooking. Kardai and 
Kuswmba Jcardai are grown indiscriminately. Eardai 0. tinctorins 
Las much deep red in tlie flower and elsewhere is used ns a dye. 
Kusumba Icardai , probably 0. persicus, has a yellow flower and is 
more prickly than 0. tinctorins. 

33. Til, Sesainum indicum, of two kinds, gora or harm white til 
and hala black til, covered in 1881-82 29,449 acres, 12,381 of which 
were in Khed, 5806 in Junnar, 5403 in Mfival, and 4392 iti 
Haveli. It is grown throughout the district, hut in considerable 
quantities only in Khed, Junnar, Mdval, and Haveli. It is sown in 
June usually with bajri either mixed in the same lino or in separato 
lines, and is cut in November. It springs unsown in fallow lands. 
The seed is used in shrdddha or mind-rites for the dead, fonns 
part of many sweetmeats, and yields abundant oil which is used 
both in cooking and as a medicine. The oil-cake or pendh is given 
to cattle, and in times of scarcity is eaten by the poor with salt. 
Three fibre plants are grown in Poona. Tho details are : 

PooyA Fibre Piaxts. 


JlABA'nn. 

Esotisn. 

Botanical, 

Amittii 

Kilpui 

San or Tig ... 

Brown Hemp ... 

Cotton 

Bombay Hemp ... 

Hlbl'Ctn canmblrm. 
Go'srolum herbaceum. 
Crotalarh Jnnceo. 


84. Ambadi. See No. 27, 

35. JTapm, Cotton , Gossypinm herbaceum, in 1S81-82 covered 
4565 acres in Inddpur. It is grown in black soil chiefly in tho 
east, to a small extent in the western plain, and not at all in tho 
hilly west. Several varieties are grown, most of which have boon 
lately introduced. It is sown in July, is grown without water or 
manure, and bears in October or November. The crop, which is tlio 
woolly covering of tho seed, is gathered from tho growing plants in 
three or four pickings ns the pods bnrst beforo November, when tho 
plant ceases to bear. The sood is called varM and is much prize d ns 
ioodfor milch cattle. The stems are vsojLin cheap basket-work and 
when tho picking is over cattle arc grazed, ©n-f to £aves and shoots. 

In 1821, tho average price of cottar was ohont£8 10s. (Re. 85) 
n Jehandi of 500 pounds or about Jd.JMa*.) Ithc pound. Tho 
Colloctor, Captain Robertson, was told .that, thirty or forty years 
Tjoforo, in the timo of Feshwa'MAdhOitT&v, (T7G1-1772) n Jnrgo 
quantity of seed had been brought from tho Bcrrfrs, but proved n 
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• failure. 1 In 1830-31, Dr. Lush was successful in growing cotton 
in tlie botanical garden nfc DApuri, about sis miles west of Poona.- 
In 1841, tbe only parts of tbe district whore cotton ivas grown in 
any quantity were in Bhimthadi and Inddpnr, whore the soil was 
better snited to its growth than in any other part of the district. 
In that year one landholder in the Bhimthadi village of BolvAdi grew 
cotton, which in the Bombay market fetched a price equnl to the 
best Broach. 3 Dr. Gibson, the superintendent of the botanical 
garden at Hivra, considered the cultivation of cotton nnsnited to 
Poona. 4 In 1842—43 the area under cotton was increased by not less 
than 2132 acres, chiefly in Junnar and Indiipur where the people were 
anxious to grow cotton. The plants throve fora time, hut most of thorn 
failed from want of rain. 8 In 1844, Indiipur was the only part of 
Poona where cotton was grown j there cotton was found in small 
quantities in every village mixed with bdjr! and other crops. The 
area under cotton was 481G acres against 4G3G in the previous year. 
The outturn was twenty tons (GO khandix) of which about sixteen tons 
(48 Irfiandis) were sold in Poona and Siltura for £.707 2®. or ut the rate 
"of £5 (Rs. 501 for a Surat hh midi of T4G pounds, that is about 1 ?.<?. 
(1 a.) a pound.® In tbe next two years tlic area under cotton declined. 
In 1847, Indapur was again tlie only cotton-growing part of 
the district. The quantity produced was about thirty tons (00 
khantlis ) and the area under cultivation was 3350 acres against 1 * 
lehandi and- 190 acres in the previous year. 7 From 1S4I to IhGl 
Government frequently tried to increase the growth of cotton, but 
without success. Both ns regards soil and climate Poona was consi- 
dered unsuited for foreign cotton and there seemed to be little 
prospect of any great increase of the cultivation of the local variety. 
Tlio small quantity grown was almost entirely devoted to home use. 
The following statement shows the total area under cultivation, the 
area under cotton, and the area capable of producing cotton duriuc 
the twenty years ending 1S6Q-G1 : a b 


Poo*-* Cor Toy, lS^t-lSGt. 


Year. 

Tillage 

Area. 

Cotton 

Area. 

Area 
fit for 
Cotton. 

Year. 

Tillage 

Area. 

Cotton 

Area. 

Am 1 
fit Inr l 
Cott**n j 

TS 

s 

~ * 

« tL 

| 

5 

16(1-42 .. 

1642 43 ... 

1843-44 ... 

1644-45 ... 

1813-40 .. 

1840-47 .. 

1847-43 ... 

1819-40 
1849-SQ .. 

1830-31 ... 

Acres. 
t*S2,C00 
l,«*rf\729 
l,«KiS,2K2 
1.00*1,127 
1,102,0-8 
1.1 19,755 

1,229,30 * 

1*227 ,8^3 
1,100,710 
1,213,015 

Acre*. 

2034 

18 10 
403R 
3«05 
190 
3330 
3797 
1693 

46 4G 
4CS2 

i 

% 

. II 

£ “ 
rt 

3 

!vm®52 ... 

i 1032-63 . . 

1 1P53-M .. 

IKhW - 
1 1WVW . 

lhSA-57 ... 
I 2F77-H .. 

i ier.s*:o .. 

' 1850-60 ... 

• 1SC0 Cl ... 

Atrt«. 

1,277,301 

1,110.717 

1.0^,470 

1,447.000 
1.K5 1,473 
l, r M>,22l 

1,C6I,*90 

1.6*14.901. 

Acre*. 
7G1S 
tv 7 
6712 
4122 

ss** 

Ci«H 

6730 


1 East Txulia I’ancra" TV. 590. "u_ 



in India 387 ttOD ™ Nl\ Presidency, 87 ; Dr. F. Boyle's Cnftnre of Cotton 
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In 1862 the area under cotton rose to 30,049 acres in Inddpur 
and large profits were made by the cultivators. In 1870-71 it stood 
at 17,072 acres. Since then, except in 1872-73, 1874-75, 'and 
1882-88, when it stood at 10,170, 21,127, and 22,375 acres respec- 
tively, it has fluctuated between 100 acres in 1871-72 and 4565 
acres in 1881-82. 

86. Tag or San, Crotalaria juncea, grows in Bmall quanti- 
ties chiefly in the black eastern plain.- It is sown in July, is grown 
without water or manure, and ripens in October. It is left standing 
for about a month after it is ripe that the leaves which are excellent 
manure may fall on the land. In gardens and occasionally in dry-crop 
lands it is grown solely for manure, the plants being ploughed into 
the soil when ready to flower. After it is soaked the bark yields a 
fibre which is considered the best material for ropes,- coarse canvas, 
twine, and fishing nets. Almost the whole supply is used locally. 

Four dyes are grown in Poona. The details are : 


Poona Dtes and Pionents. 


No. 

Uara’thi. 

Esousn. 1 

Botanical. 

7 

Halad 

Turmeric 

Curcuma longa. 

38 

Kiuumta orXantal 

Safflower . , - . . 

Carthamus tinctorlus. 

39 

Shendri 


Bixa orellana. 

40 

Surunji or A'l ... 

Indian Madder ... 

Morinda citrifolia. 


37. Halad, Turmeric, Curcuma longa is grown in good black soil 
chiefly in the central and western plain. It is planted generally in 
June or July from layers and with manure and a watering every 
eight or ten days matures in December or January. It is grown 
only by the class of men who are known as turmeric-gardeners or 
Haldya Mdlis. The root or halkund is boiled before it is sent 
to market. When steeped in a preparation of lime-juice, tincal 
and carbonate of soda or pdpadhhdr it is called rava. This yields 
a brilliant crimson dye which is used in painting the Hindu brow- 
mark. Men paint, putting the dye on wet, rubbing the root with 
water on a stone and applying the crimson with the finger j women 
powder, rubbing a small circle of wax on the brow and pressing 
redpowder on the wax. The redpowder is called leunku or j> injar. 
The root is in universal use as a condiment, being the staple of 
curry powder. Ambe halad, probably Curcuma ledoaria, it variety 
of C. longa and grown in the same way, is used only as a drug. 

38. Kusuniba. See Ho. 32. 

39. Shendri, Bixa orellana, is a shrub grown rarely and in small 
quantities in garden lands. The powder surrounding the ripe seeds 
yields a deep red orange dye whioh is the ornotto of commerce. 

40. Surungi or Al, Indian Madder, Morin da citrifolia, is seldom 

seen in the west, but is largelygrown in deep'&ofls in the east. It 
is sown in June, often in fields overgrown , with grass and weeds, 
and without water or manure gtpvrBjlory ttfo "years. In the third 
year the roots are 1 dug from a depth c|>tKrfee' fdet'.f- The roots yield 
a red dye. - . , \ 

Three narcotics are found in Poonas s The- detoils are: •• 
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No. 

MAiUTm. 

Cvousn. 

Botanical. 

sss | 

Gduja 

RAgrtl or Pdn. 
Tambdkku 

TTcmp 

BctoMcaf 

Tobacco 

Canabis aatlvn. 

Piper or Chavlea betel 
Ntcottarw fata cum, 


41. Oanja Hemp Canabis sativa is grown to a small extent in 
the best black soil in the eastern sub-divisions. It is sown in J uno or 
'Jrfiy, is grown with water and occasionally with tnaunro, and is ready 
for cutting in December. 'When about two feet high the stem is 
twisted half round, a few inches above tho root. This checks tko 
upward growth and causes the plant to throw out side shoots. Tho 
fruit-yielding part is bruised just before the seed begins to ripen. 
When cut in December tho plants are at onco stacked and loaded 
with weights. The leaves fall when dry and the pods are used and 
known as ganja. Tho infusion made from the pods is called bhang. 
The pods or ganja are also smoked with or without tobacco, and 
several intoxicating drinks and a sweetmeat called mdjum aro 
made. The fibre of this hemp is never used. 

42. ITdgvel or Pan Betel-leaf Piper hotel is an important garden 
crop, especially in tho Haveli villages of Kondvi Bndruk, Kondvi 
Khard, Undri, Mukamtnadvddi, and Phursangi. It is grown in 
light red soil and requires much manure and constant watoving. It 
generally lasts fifteen or if well cared for twenty years. It is 
grown in a- betel-vino garden or fan mala which generally 
covers about an acre of ground. Tho vines are trninod up slender 
hadga, pdnpd-ra, slierri, and bal'dn trees planted in rows ono to 
four -feet apart and having leaves only at tho top. Tho vines 
are grown by layers. They want water every fifth or sixth day. 
The whole garden has to bo sheltered from wind and snn by high 
hedges or screens of grass or mats. Vines bogin to bear in tho 
third year, are at their best from tho fourth to tho thirteenth year, 
and, under favourable circumstances, go on yielding till tho twentieth 
year. _ Every year in March, April, and May, tho npper half of tho 
vine is cut and tho lower half is coiled away nnd buried ‘above the 
root under fresh red earth and manure. Portions of tho garden are 
thus treated in rotation, so that those first cnb are ready to bear 
before the last are cat. A betel-leaf garden wants a considerable 
capital to start, and in weeding, watering, insect-killing, and leaf- 
picking, wants constant labour and attention throughout tho year. 
Still it is a favourite crop. The returns from the sale of the leaves 
come in monthly, and the profits are greater than from any other 
garden crop. The betel-vine is almost always grown from well water. 
The people say channel-water does not suit the vine. Mr. Hotelier 
thinks the probable reaspn.is that from the division of ownership it 
difficult to 6ecuro a cbif$Mnt!sppply of channel water. Mtllis and some 
well-to-do castes including Brahmans rear the betel- vine, some with 
their own hands ani some witli'.hired'labour. Tirgul Brit limans, who 
cultivate the betel-Itfel as A specialty) aro considered inferior to other 
Br&hmans as they kilt the’ Ties that lire on the vino. The betel -leaf 
is chewed by all classes with betel mi fc, quicklime, catechu, and some- 
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times with tobacco and several apices. Several varieties are distin- 
guished. 

48. Tambahliu Tobacco Nicotiana tabacum in IS81-82 covered . 
81 7acres, 275 of which are in Junnar, 239 in Khed, 181 in Bhimthadi, 
eighty-four in Sirur, and thirty-eight in Indapnr. It is grown to a 
considerable extent in rich soils in the western fringe of the plain 
country and to ‘a small extent further east. The village of Gnode 
in Khed has more than 200 acres under tobacco. Low and alluvial 
land is generally preferred. It is sown in seed-beds in August and 
planted in September. It is seldom watered but is generally 
manured. ‘ The plant is not allowed to flower. All buds and branch 
shoots are nipped off as they appear, and only eight or ten leaves 
are allowed to remain. Because the buds of the plant have to he 
destroyed, Knnbis seldom grow tobacco themselves, hut allow it to 
bo crown in their lands by Mhfirs, Mfings, and other low castes, 
who give the landholder half the produce. The plants are cut in 
January or February abont four inches from the ground, spread in 
tho sun till they are thoroughly dry, sprinkled with wato mixed 
with surad grass or with cow’s urine, and while damp closely 
•naohed in a mt or stacked under weights and covered for eight days 
dnrimr whioh fermentation sets in. When token- from the pit or 
stack thT leaves are made into bundles and are ready for sale. 
Thonch the stumps left in the ground shoot again the loaves are 

fl-875 w «**) The wholesale price of cured tobacco is about 
L a Land (Hs. 7 tho man) and the retail pnee about 3d. a pound 
/Rs HU man). Tobacco is smoked and chewed hy all classes and 
is made into snuff. In 1821, according to the OoUector Ceptain 

Robertson, tobacco did not thrive. It 
__ at >q i Tts cultivation was introduced betoxe 1 o4i. in ao 
ZrottaSd to tie Collector a bos rf **-«»~ £* 
to ascertain tow it rolled tie rod md ™ SoIllfl 

was distributed and m dl f ?, r0 d t j, e Hafiz B&g, abont two 
sowings Mr. DMriaron sowed it m good sod, rod 

Stf? £ C?.-: 

gJSSSa thef mi ijJS thrive letter h fc ri.hrot Ml rod.- 
Eight spice. »» P «°"t f " ™ ' 


No. 

ALUtifnt, 

E.V0USD. 

BOTAMCAIi. 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

4U 

50 

A'U ... 

Badithcp «. 

naiad ~ 

Eothimoir ... "■ 

WinAi 

Ota .. >" 

- “ 

Ginger ~ 

Street Fennel v 

Turmeric ... 
Coriander «. ; aJ? 

Chillies ... 

Fennel — * V- 

Zinjibcr ofDcInalc. 

Anetbum fonJcatum. 

.Cnrctnpa longn- 
Corimidriim sativum. 

‘Campicuirt ftnnutim, 
ftjcdtfeitfowan or IJnffostlcnm 
nMvnmu * 

'Anethtun Mwa or graved ns. 
Satfcftarufif oJHdnarmn. 
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44. Ala Ginger Zinjibor officinale is grown 
It is raised from layers at any time of _ the year, 
and water every ten or twelvo days, is ready 
and mature in six months. The dry root called 
condiment and is a favourite ouro for colds. 

45. j Badishcp Sweet Fennel Ancthnm fccnicntum is sown in 
gardens at any time and on tlio edges of dry crops m July and 
August. It matures in two months. _ Tho seed is ealeu in curry 
and used as a condimont and an infusion of it is taken as a cooling 
drink. 

- 46. Ealad Turmeric Curcuma longa is in universal uso as a 
condiment and forms tho staple of curry powder. Details have been 
given under No. 37. 

47. Kathimbir Coriander Conundrum sativum is grown in small 
quantities in good black soil with or without water and manure in 
tho east and centre of the district. Among garden crops it is Bown 
in any month and with brijri or other dry crops in .Inly and August. 
The leaves are ready for use in three weeks and tho seed or dhanc 
in two months. The leaves and young shoots aro much used as a 
garnish in curry aud relishes and sometimes as a vegetable. Tho 
ripe seed is one of the most popular condiments. 

48. Mirchi Chillies Capsicum nnnmim in 1S81-82 covered 8089 
acres, 3708 acres of them in Kited, 18G7 in Jnnnnr, 1131 in Sirur, 
724 in Bhimthadi, 2G4 in Indnpur, 221 in IlavoJi, 140 in Fiirnndhar, 
and thirty-four in Miival. It is grown iu the western friugo of tlio 
plain country. It is sown in May in a manured seed plot and is 
planted after fifteen days or a month. It begins to bear at tho end 
of two months more, and, if occasionally watered, goes on bearing 
five or six months. The plant lasts two yonrs but is almost always 
pulled, up after about ton months. Tho first yield is much the finest 
and is'usually sent to market, tho vest hoing kept for homo uso. 
Chillies aro eaten both green and ripe by all classes and are ns much 
a necessary of life to the pooplo ns salt. According to Colonel 
Sykes the leaves are eaten as a pot-herb. Tho two commonest 
varieties are putovii a long chilly and molvi about two inches long 
Capsicum frutescens. Other occasional varieties are luvangi, C. mini- 
mum, C. grossum, C. ceraciformo, and C. purpuroum, 

49. Ova Ptycotis ajowan or Lingusticum agivam i& sown in 
gardens at any time of tlio year and with dry crops in July and 
August. It matures in throe months. The Becd is used ns a 
stomachic. 

50. Shepu .Fennol Ancthnm sowa or graveolus is sown in 
gardens m any month and with b&jri and other dry crops in July and 
August. It is fit fori u bo, as a vegotablo in six weeks and the seed 
ripens in two and, ^fiS|5tfiohtlis. Tho plant is eaton as a pot-herb 
and the seed is used j&s~a' ' k toniochic . See No. 45. 

51. Us SugaB%nc> iSpich^fum olficinarnm in 1881-82 covered 
5502 acres, 2260 ^t'%hi6h\tef6 in Haveli, 1022 in Purandhar, 9G8 
inJunnar, 428 in Kho,d/=878 in Sirur, 311 in Bhimthadi, 113 in 
Inddpur, and twentyitwo in Mival. With the help o! water and 


in good black soil. 
, and, with manuro 
or uso green in five 
Olft) lh is union as a 
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manure sugurcano is grown in deep black soils all over the district 
except in tlie .extreme west; in t ho east it is one oi the chief 
garden products. It is also much grown in Junnar, Khed, and 
llnrcli, where, since the opening of the Mutha canals the area 
under sugarcane has considerably increased. In preparing land 

foi* §|]r M,,,/innn n nlmiivli in /lw! Imri nnnAnn it nnirnn ' ' 1 

village 
carts) 


unacr sugarcane nas consineramy increased. an 
for sugarcane the plough is drivpn across it seven or eight times j 
villago manure is thrown on a't the rate of about six tons (20 large 
carts) to tlie acre; and the land is once more ploughed and flooded. 
When the surface is beginning to dry it is levelled with the beam- 
harrow and in December or March the sugarcane is planted. The 
layers, which aro pieces of mature cane about six inches long, 
are sot in deep furrows drawn by tbe plough. Sugarcane thus 
planted is called nangria us or plough-cane to distinguish it from 
pdvlya us or trodden cano which is pressed on by the foot after the 
land has been ploughed, broken fine, and flooded. The treading 
system is usually followed with the poorer canes or in poor soil. 
Trodden cane or pdvlya tts is manured ten or twelve days after the 
layers are put down by folding sheep on the spot. Trodden cane 
sprouts a month after planting ; plough-cane being deeper Bet takes 
a month and ft half to show but suffers less from any chance 
stoppa-e of wator and reaches greater perfection. Sugarcane 
either eaten raw or is made into raw sugar or gal. 

Tim raw eucnr or gulis extracted on the spot generally by the 

from the boiler into its Receptacle; ahibi a stick ^th abamb 
bowl or basket for straining the liquid; Uh.il or kodiiat, a 

revolve by means of a . ends . Tiie ^ve, stripped oi its 

contre oud yoked to iL, nr three feet, is thrice passed by 

leaves and cut into lengths of two or threeiee , veggel 

hand between tbe cylinders, and the the fckfcil a shallow 

below, which from time to tune n ^Pf^JlheSre beneath it 
ciroular iron boding pan. Wheat canes _ After eight to 

is lighted and fed chiefly wit . j g partially cooled m 

twelve hours’ boiling and skimmi g, 3 holes dug in tbe earth 
earthen pots and finally P^red ™ fonns ; a to lumps called dheps or 
and lined with cloth, where, when i ij°r . done f n the ojfen air or 
dhokuls it is fit for market. The pro ?- mnntL day till the whole 
in a light temporary shod ««*£”£ fboW 10s. (Es. 25) and 
crop is pressed. A pan-mtheHmlongs to tho oivner 

lasts 1 
if he 
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Seven remove the canes from the field and strip their leaves ; ono 
cuts the canes into pieces tiro feet long ; two are at the mill, one 
feeding the mill the other drawing out the pressed canes ; one minds 
the fire and another the boiling pan. The last is the guloia or sugar- 
man. He is snpposed to know exactly when the juice is sufficiently 
boiled and thickened to form lumps. As most sugarcane-growers 
are without this knowledge a sugar-man is hired at 6 d. (4 as.) a day 
or £1 (Rs. 10) a month. The two feBt long pieces of cane are passed 
between the upright cylinders two or three at a time. To stop any 
leaks the pan is smeared with lodan a glazod preparation of udid or 
ndchni flour. It is then put on the fire-plaoe arid the hollow between 
the pan and the fire-place is closed with mud. About 600 pints 
(300 shore) of juice are poured into the pan and tho fire is lighted. 
The boiling lasts six or seven hours during which tho juice is 
constantly skimmed and lime-water and naclmi flour are thrown into 
the juice to keep it from being too much boiled. When the sugar- 
man thinks the proper time has come the pan is taken off the fire and 
the juice, with constant stirring, is allowed to cool for about an hour. 
When cool it is poured into cloth-lined holes in tho ground two foot 
deep and a foot and alialf across. It is left in the holes for a couplo 
of days until it has hardened into lumps or nodules weighing fifty to 
sixty pounds (25 - 30 shers). When the lumps are formed they are 
taken away. If the sugarcane is of eighteen months' growth it 
yields gul equal to one-fourth of the juice boiled j in other cases it 
yields about a sixth. If the juice is allowed to overboil, it cannot 
makB the gul ; it remains the boiled juice of sugarcane which is 
called kdkavi. The people believe that sugarcane fod with well 
water yields one-fifth more gul than the same cane fed by channel 
water. The correctness of this belief is doubtful. 

As far hack as 1839-40 the growth of Mauritius cane Bpread 
greatly in Junnar. The laud was well suited to this cane, the 
supply of water was abundant, and tho people wore anxious to 
grow it. Mr. Dickinson, a planter of considerable experience in the 
West Indies, was employed in making sugar. But the produce did 
not find a ready market. 1 He turned his refuse sugar and treacle 
to account by manufacturing rum. 2 In 1841, besides fifty-seven 
aores planted by the people on their own account, about 100 acres 
were planted in Junnar under contract with Mr. Dickinson, the 
manager of the sugar factory at Hivra. The sugar was "used 
only by the European inhabitants of Poona and Ahmadnao-ar. 8 In 
1842-43, the area under Mauritius sugar rose from 157 to 388 acres. 
The cultivation spread from J unnar to Khed and P&bal. Sugar-works 
were started at Hivra by a joint stock company, and were afterwards 
bought by Mr. Dickinson, In Bhimbhadi a Musalmdn planted some 
cane in the Chakar Bdg with .the view of making sugar and some 
husbandmen turned- shVBUgar equal in grain to Mr. Dickinson’s hut 
not free from f ecdlfen <fecy -'They also made gul which was sold at a 
higher price than' 'that -opfo^uced from the local cane. At first 

> 

‘ 

1 Bom. Rev, Ree. 12iU?l8M, 69. 5 Bom, Rev. Rec. 23 of 1840. 140 

.» Bom; Rev. Reo. 1344 of 1842, 05-72. 
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Mr. Dickinson was in the habit of contracting with the husbandmen 
to plant cano for him. _ He was afterwards able to obtain a sufficient 

nnKllV iTY 1 ^ from the gardens of Brdhmans, hraLraJ 
and woll- to-do husbandinon. In 1842 Mr. Dickinson made 87,000 
pounds of sugar worth £1500 (Rs .15,000) more than the outtumoE 
tho previous year. Messrs. Sundt and Webbo also planted about 
throe acres of land with Mauritius cane in their garden atMundhve 
" vo north-east of Poona, and made about 21 tons 

(2820 mov) of gul, which wus sold at 16s. (Rs. 8) the palla of 
J20 shers, In 1814, tlio area under Mauritius cane rose from 388 
to 547 ncros. Mr. Dickinson's farming continued successful partly 
because ho was able to dispose of his ruin and sugar by Government 
contracts. Many husbandmen were willing to make sugar but from 
want of capital and of local domand were obliged to content 
thomsolves by producing guV J 


In 1847 Mr. Dickinson's sugar had a good year at Hivra. He 
mado about fivo tons (380 mails ) of MuBcavado sugar and sold it to 
tlio families of tho soldiers and other Europeans at Poona and 
Alimadnngar. Among the natives the demand was trifling and this 
discouraged its more extended manufacture. The natives even in 
tho immediate neighbourhood, preferred the soft blanched sngars 
sold by the shopkeepers ; their objection to Mr. Dikinson’s sugar 
was its colour, bat to refine it would have caused a serious 
loss in quantity. In 1847 a committee which met in Poona to 
distribute prizes for tho best specimens of superior field products, 
awarded n prize of £30 (Rs. 300) to two persons. One of the prize 
epecim ons was some gruinod Muscavado sugar, the other was sugar 
mado by evaporation. Before crystallization had set in this sugar 
had been poured into pots with holes in the bottoms through which 
tho treacle was allowed to pass. A prize of £20 (Rs. 200) was 
awarded to two other natives for the best brown sugar ; and a third 
prize of £10 (Rs. 100) to two others for tho best specimens of rasi or 
inferior sugar. All the prize specimens came from near Junnar, 
and were due to tho exertions and influence of Dr. Gibson. 3 


In 1881-82, in connection with sugarcane experiments, 
Ur. Woodrow, the superintendent of the botanical garden at Ganesh 
Kki'nd, noticed that the soil of Poona had veiy little of the silica in 
combination with potash of soda and lime in the form known as 
soluble silicates. It was not difficult, to reproduce these soluble 
silicates without which sugarcane cannot grow j but it would be 
expensive in India and could not be done in a short time. 

To grow sugarcane without wearing out the land it was necessary 
to manure with two tons an acre of quicklime and ten loads an acre 
of woodasb, and to sow and plough in a green crop snch as hemp 


Af£a crop of sugarcane the land Jmuld -be manured for four 
years as usual and such crops grown :f ^he -amh-and the markets 
suit, preference as far as possible P^es and cereals 

•Bom. Rev. Bee. £# of ~ 7 * _ 
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beina: avoided. In no case slionld more thau one corn crop be grown. 
It the end of tho four years if tbe ground is treated m tbe tisuol 
manner for sugarcane an average crop may be expected. Poona 
sugarcane soil is usually rich id lime, m some cases bine is presonfc 
in excess. It would often pay to make a kiln and burn tbo calcareous 
eartb on or near the field where limo was wnnted. 

Twelve bulb vegetables are grown in Poona. Tho details are : 

POOXA BcijU Vsosta TILES. 


No. 

MarAtiu. 

ExoLMif. 

BoTAJWMr*. 

62 

63 

64 

65 
CO 
67 
03 
50 
GO 
01 
02 
G3 

Ain 

Bald fa ... ... 
Odjar ... ... 

Kanda 

Kanynr 

KarAnda 

Kon or gordd 
Lamm ... 

Mvla ... 
JldjdlU ... 

/lata lit ... 
Suran ... 

Great-leaved Cain til uni . 
Potato ... ... ... 

Carrot ... ... 

Onions 

IViill»-bcrvr}n£ Vain 

Common Yam 

Garlic 

Radish ... 

Arrotv-lcared Cal'uHum. 
Sweet Potatoo 

Cal Adi it m errand Ifolhrm, 

Solanum tulMjrosmn. 

P.t«cui carrot a. 

Allium cfcjvi. 

Dioflcorca fasclrulatn- 
bulhifera. 

„ nlata. f 

Allium ntlnim. i 

Itapli-vnuH sativum. | 

Caladinm Ka~ltJfoI]luni. | 

Conrolt ulus 1 

Ainopliophaliuv campanula tua. i 
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52. Alu Calladium grandifolium or Arum campnnulatum with 
tbe help of manure and abundant water is grown in marshy hollows 
chiefly in the billy west. It is generally planted in early Juno. Tbo 
leaf is ready to cat in three months and the plant continues bearing 
for years. The leaf and stalk nro eaten commonly as a vegetable, 
'iha root or bulb more sold om and on fast days. Dr. Birdwood gives 
hree species C. grandifolium, O. ovatum, and C. sagitifolinm. 1 * Ho 
ays that tho stem leaf and root of tho first and third aro edible, but 

only the leaf of the second. Itujahi , C. sngilifolium, has narrow 
pointed leaves and green instead of purplish stem and veins. 

53. Satdta tbe Potato Solanum tuberosum is grown in Khcd and 
Jnnnar. 3 Except close to the billy west potatoes aro generally 
watered and manured. The potato is cut into small pieces each with 
a 'bud or eye, is planted in June or July, and is ready between late 
September and November. The introduction of the potato into 
Poona is chiefly duo to tlio exertions of tbo lato Dr. Gibson who in 
1838 brought potatoes from the Nilgiris and distributed them for 
seed. About 3841 potatoes and sugarcane were the chief products 
in the experimental garden at Hivra. Potatoes wero already grown 
in Jnnnar, Khed, and Pdbal in sufficient quantities to bo uxported 
to Dhulia, Aurangabad, and Bombay. 3 They wero sold at the rate 
of twenty pounds (10 shorn) of the first sort, and thirty to forty 
pounds (15-20 shers) of tlio inferior quality to tho rupoo. The 
potatoes were large and equal to any then grown in any part of 
India. 4 * In 1844 the potatoes of north Poona supplied a vory largo 
portion of the Bombay market. 6 In 1 845 Dr. Gibson obtained^ a 
supply of good Irish p(?ta,toeB. Since 184-5 potato-growing has spread 
■! 5 IciiiV.’ 

— ' ■ I I 

1 Graham mentions <^^6Vatu'ip^d C. grandifolium ; and held that C, sacitifolinm 

waojprobably the samo-nsC. otfrtirm. ° 

“These are gcncpOly Tolcgaon potatoes because they tako rail at 

Talogaon station. ' ’ Bom. Rev. Rec. 1468 of 1843, 170-7 

* Bom. Hov. Rea. 1344 o! 1642, 72. « Bom. Bov. Roo. 17 of 1S4C, 72. 
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rapidly and tlioro is nb present a considerable area o! garden as well 
as dry-crop land under potatoes. The potato is not grown to the 
east of it lino drawn from Shikarpur to Vadgaon Pir, ' Though it' 
was at first viewed with suspicion the potato is now a favourite 
food with .Brahmans, and the' Runbis also eat the smaller and less 
saleablo roots. Of two varieties one with a smooth light brown peel 
is tho best, being mealy when cooked and fetching a higher price. 
The other has a rough dark skin and both in size and quality is 
inferior to the smooth-skinned variety. Two potato crops are raised, 
in tho year. 0 no is planted in dry-crop lands in July and dug in 
into September; the other is planted in December and dug in 
February. The second crop requires a weekly watering. 

54. Gdjar Carrot Daucus carrota with the help of water and 
manure is grown in largo quantities in good black-soil in the east 
of tho district. Tho carrot is sown in garden lands at any time of 
tho year and in dry-crop lands in July or August. It is ready for 
use in three months. The root is eaten as a vegetable both raw 
and boiled. It is also slit and dried in the sun when it will keep 
five or six months. When sun-dried it is called usns and has to be 

boiled before it is eaten. . - 

55 Kdnda Onion Allinm cepn of two varieties, a red and a 

milder and more popular white, with the help of water and manure 
■ -n -in trnnrl black soil. Onions are sown in seed-beds at any 

ft-ArMrtS Safi* 

T£ f 

classes. The leaves are oa g a yam closely resembling the 

50. Kangar Dioscorea Lm. it is found 

tenor common form 01 Ay below ground are like a 

in tho hilly west. Its bulbs w flesll j s white and sweet, 

small sweet potato m i size pro bably Dioscorea bulbi- 

57. Karanda is the bnlb-Denrmg j ^ rance an d habits, 

fora It ismaoh MHbnhiU 7 west/The fordnda differs from thekonm 
nndlikoitfouud in tho Lilly . u n lhs on tho atoms as well ns on 
having a rounder leaf and in bean gh <J buJi)3 is slightly bitter. 

the root. Dntriitis boded _the ]XgBM alata is grown 

58. Kon or Goradu the Com mannre in tbe hilly west round 
in small quantities without w^ ^ j t j s planted in J une or J uly 
the edges of fields or m hous y ti]] p ecem i,er the root 

and by October the root » « *■* ^ The phnt> wbicb is a 
grows two feet long and eig t me two to five tubes or roots 

creeper with longish po esce ]lent vegetable, 
which when boded make an e * atirnm according, to Colonel Sykes is 

59. Lasun Garbo R g-ojftx^h tbe help of water 

of two varieties a red on i QD(1 requires water once every ten or 

jnd monure m good b are planted in any month, and 

twelve days. Se ^ e ^ e l£hs All claSlhaMse garlic in their 

m «*» *■ • 
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60. Mulct, Radisli Rnplianus sativum according to Dr. Birdwood 
is of two vnrieties, D. radicnla and oblongn, and according to Colonel 
Sykes is of four varieties., tliroe of them tho long, the short, and the 
turnip radish which are white and one which is red. Radishes nro 
grown 'with tho help of manure at any timo of the year in , garden 
lands and sometimes in dry-crop land during the rains. The leaves 
are fit for use in six weeks, tho root in two months, and tho plant bears 
pods or dingris in a fortnight more, and continues bearing for a 
month and a half. Tho leaves are oaten boiled as a pot-herb and raw 
as a salad. The root is eaten as a vegetable both raw nnd boiled. 

61. Itdjahi Arrowleaved Caladium Caladium sngitifolium, accord- 
ing to Dr. Birdwood of three varieties, is grown with the help of 
vator and mamiro. The leaves are narrower and more pointed than 
aZu leaves, and the stem leaves and bulb are eaten in tho samo way. 

62. Rat a hi Sweet Potatoes Convolvulus batatas of two varieties 
a white^ and red, of which the red is tho smaller nnd sweeter, aro 
grown in the eastern sab-divisions. It is raised from layers put 
down any time in tbo rains or cold weather, and. with tho help of 
water and manure comes to maturity in six months. The young 
leaves and shoots are eaten as a pot-herb. The root is eaten boiled, 
and roasted. It is also dried, ground to flour, and made into fast- 
day cakes. The mature vino is excellent fodder. 

63. Stiran Amophophnllus campanulatus is grown especially 
in the hilly west. It takes three years to mature. Tho root 
grows to a large size and though somewhat bitter is much esteemed 
as a vegetable. From a green tapering stem four or fivo inches in 
diameter at the base and about three feet long, five or six 
pennated leaves eighteen to twenty inches long shoot upwards and 
outwards. Every year tho leaves and stem die and spring again. 

Twenty fruit vegetables aro grown in Poona. The details are : 


Pooka. Fruit Vegetables. 


No. 

MAiUmi. 

Cxairsn. 

Botanical. 

04 

05 

GO 

67 

OS 

GO 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 
70 

80 

81 

82 

83 

J>7iendshi 
Dodke ... 

biulh-Vhopla ... 
Qho*dU ; ... 

Kalingad 

Kdrle 

Kart oft . ... 

K6th t-h}topla. 

Kd*hi-phal. 

Kharbul 

Khira, Khira 
K<\kdi. 

Jvo/idla... ... 

Padsal... 

Paw or... 

TrfmWa Bhopla, 

Tarbuj ... / 
Tdrkdtdi j' /S - 

Tondli ... 'y'x j 

FifinS: J * m - 

Vdnge ... v** 

Vel Vdnge 

Sli nfp-cora cred Cucum- 
ber. 

Tho Lone White Gourd. 
Watermelon. *” *’* 

Bottle Gourd, * False 
Calabash. 

Melon 

Common Cucumber ... 

Snake Gourd 

Red Bumpkin 

. 



„ * 

Sas-'ptS nt“ ... 

Tomato pr novc-apple 

LulTa ncutnnpila or Cucumls 
acutan^ulus. 

Cucurblta Ivnp. 

Luff a petandna. 

Cucurblta ci trail hr. 

Momordlca cluxrantla. 
Momnrdlct «ll\ lea 

Cucurblta lagcnarla. 

Cucmnls mclo. 

Cucumls aativus. 

Cucurblta alba. 

Trlchosanthcs nngulun. 

Bo. dlolca or cucii* 

mcrlna. 

Oncurblta melnpcpo. 

Do. pepo. 

Cncumls no I tail s si mns or Utl- 
llssfmus. 

Cocclnia Indies, Momordlca 
m onodolphla . 

Solnnum mol angina. 
Lycoperslcon csculcntum. 
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G i, DhcnthJii is sometimes grown round the edge of gardens 
bnt generally in rivor-bods. It begins to bear about three months 
after it is sown. The fruit is about tho size of the two fists and is 
white both within and without. Jt is eaten cooked as a vegetable. 

65. Doctka tho Shnrp-cornorcd Cucumber Luffa ncutangula or 
Cuoumis neutangulus is grown with tho help of water and manure 
in rich land in the centre and cast of the district rouud the edges 
of Other crops. It is grown in gardens at any time. In dry-crop 
lands it is sown in Jnno-July, grows exceedingly fast and to a great 
size, and begins to bear in two or two and a half months, and goes 
on bearing for ono or ono and a half months. The fruit, which is 
dark green and six inches to a foot long, is seamed with sharp 
ridges from end to end. Tho fruit is eaten boiled. No other part 
of tho plant is used. 

GO. DmVi-hhopla tho Long Wlnto Gourd Oucnrbita longa, a 
creeping plant, is usnally grown in gardon lands round the edge of 
tlio crops. It begins to brar in two or tlireo months. The frmfc, ^hicli 

is sometimes thirty or thirty-six inches long, has soft white flesh. It 

is ft common and favourite vegetable. The skm and seeds are nsed 
in chutni. It is also mndo into a sweetmeat called halva. 

JS JSSSX. “f/ 5S*Jrt TSS HSSl 

is grown and nsed like tho o . j- no bs and each seed fills 

«» ?"»<■ » 1 

Idrlo. Ihe fruit is ea e ^ fJie u enare s Pumpkin 

71 . Kdshi-bhopla or Kas n-p an( j sometimes on river- 

Cucarbita lagennna is grown » fe an(J thiok i ns t ea d of long, the 
banks. Except that it is « ^ ^ eaten cooked.* 

frnifc is like the dudh- P ■ . g 60wn - n the cold and hot 

72. Kharluj Melon Cacumi ^ r ; rer _beds, sometimes with the 
months in moist sandy spo . ed w hen six weeks old and the 

■watermelon. The P 1 "? 6 -, 3 nr fourth month'- The fruit is round, 

fruit ripens in the third or^ cor(? - re( j%i^a network of raised 
green, or ^cooked ma^driefcy of ways. 

tn-own lines. It 13 en ‘ - » 

" , Fdthi-phol* 1 ™ “i® 0 gi yen to ® large wliite gourd of a 

> The nmne»A:rf«*i-M<!^ »0“ " j'gcgmental lines, 
attened globular shape w>th depw« 
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73. Khira or Khira KAkdi Common Cucumber Cucumis 
sativus of two kinds, green and white fruited, is sown in dry-croplands 
in J uly and August round the edge of early crops or in garden lands 
at any time. It begins to bear in about two months. The fruit is 
ten to sixteen inokes long and is much eaten both raw and cooked. 

7 4. Koh&la Cucnrbita alba is grown round the edge of gardens 
at any time of the year. It begins to bear in three or four months. 
The fruit is largor than the red pumpkin and the flesh is white. It 
is never eaten raw but is much esteemed as a vegetable and is rnado 
into a sweetmeat called halva. 


75. Padval Snakegourd Trichosnnthes anguina except that it 
is never raised in dry-crop land, is grown in the same parts of the 
district and in the same way as the dodlca (No. 05). The fruit, which 
is about three feet long and two or three inches thick, is marked 
lengthways with white lines. It is eaten boiled ns a vegetablo. 
The Marathas use the leaves, stalk, and root medicinally. 


76. Parvar Tricliosanthes dioica or cucnmcrina is grown early in 
the centre and east along the edges of bebol-leaf gardens. The fruit 
is small and green and is highly valued by tbe people ns a medicine. 

77. TAmbda Bliopla Red Pumpkin Gucuvbita melopepo or popo 
is usually grown round the edges of garden lands. It is sown at 
any time of the year and begins to bear in about three mon ths. The 
fruit is roundish and sometimes very' large, about eighteen inches 
in diameter with reddish flesh. It is cooked as a vegetable, and tho 
shoots and young leaves are used as a pot-herb. The seeds are also 
eaten. This pumpkin is called ddngar in some parts of tho Deccan. 

78 TarbuP is generally sown with ltharbuj tho melon in the colii 
and hot months in moist sandy spots iu river-beds. It is manured 
when six weeks old. The fruit is like tho ltharbuj in tho colour of 
its flesh and seeds, but is rather longer. It is eaten ns a fruit and 


79. TarWtdi Cucumis usitatissimus or ntilissimus is usually 
grown m river-beds in tho cold and hot weather. Tho seed is 
planted in the moist sand and the plant is manured when about tbreo 
weeks old. It ripens m about two and a half months. Tho fruit 

2d cooked. handab ° Ut tW ° £e0t l0ne> is mw * i <*'** both raw 

. TondK Ooccinia indica or Momordica monodclphia is crown 

rNo i fl 51 K1 m] Pai f 3 u • tbe I ? i ® triot nna in tl «3 same way P as the fod/te 
{No. Go). The fruit is a little smaller than a hen's egg and when rinra 

it hf*' 16 1 aS a ve S otable > but is never given to children as 

is usS° S The v- Uat t C f - 0Ult , ieS : ? he ™ is abitter variety which 
is useless.^ xhe vine sometimes lasts for years. 

and^t JESS.* dnri ?£ 4110 rains fields of dry cron 

The fruit is 1 \ g ?r§ c ^. lands - bears in nbout three months^ 
wise by liies g n on & aad is ye»owish marked leugtli- 

y Jmes - u ls ^?$ot-and eaten and cooked fa 


vernacular of Cucurbita 

knlmyatl. Ho thinks this a mistakes larbuj ib sometimes used for 

a mistauo and that tho larbnj is more allied to tho iharbuj. 
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grown with the hel^of manurfl n ^ g 'f lant . Solanum melongena is 
in nch soil often SS “ d /^ r ., in -neiderable quStiS 

gardens over the whole Set except tt ZT V nnd in 
sotra at, any time of the year Z 21 i7 a ■ In gardons ifc is 
seed-beds, nlanted r itissowh in June in 


in September, and 


■ egg-like Sf slie-htTvbftt 68 f D ., b f anD 6‘ for *«® months. Its oval 
of fleccan vLtble? °3V* ? 6 commo "est and best 

sometimes Sf 2 dried ed an /, f ™ d .> ““de into pickle, and 

of wm'g The ln ? S r Q and kept ln store under the name 

hold ? a ™ fiaid t0 be g°od for cleaning pearls. Hindus 

i Tomato or Love-apple Lycopersicon escnlentum 
JJJf. r'§.°£ “ anur ® and good soil is grown in small quantities 
all over the district and chiefly near large markets in the centre and 
s . ^ t is grown in gardens at any time. In dry-crop land it is 
sown m June or July and fruits in October. The iruit is eaten both 
raw and cooked. The tomato was brought to India from Brazil by 
the Portuguese. 

Pod Vegetables. Pour pod vegetables are grown in Poona. The details are : 


Poosa Poo Vegetables. 


No. 

MiJUrm. 

. Exousb. 

BOIASICAL. 

64 

66 

86 

87 

Abai or Khartdm- 
«£. 

Bhendi 

Ghevada ... 
Govdri 

. 

_ •/* 

Eatable Hibiscus 

••• . 

Abelmoschus escnlentus or 
Hibiscus esculcatus. 
Dolichos Iablab. 

Cynmopsb psoralloHcs or 
Dolichos fataetorraK 


84. Abai or Kharsambli, a creeping’ plant, is grown without water 
or manure near houses or on the edges of garden lands in all parts 
of the district. It begins to bear in three months and in good soil 
goes on bearing three or four years. The pod when very young 
and tender is used as a vegetable. 

85. Bhendi Eatable Hibiscus Hibisons escnlentus is of two 
varieties pari or early and kali or late. Both are grown in gardens 
in all parts of the district and all the year round. They nre also 
grown without water.but often with manure. As a dry crop the early 
or pari bhendi with large leaves and short thick pods is sown in 
June, grows about two feet high, and bears from early August to 
December. The late or hali bhendi, with small leaves and thin 
prickly pods, is sown in June or July along tho edges of or among 
Itajri crops, grows seven feet high, bcgins.tp bear in lato Septembor, 
and goes on bearing till the end of Jibypmbor. Both kinds nro 
grown in garden lands all the year round.' The green pods aro 
eaten boiled as a vegetable or fried. Tho 'ripe seods aro used in 
curry and ehatni. The bark yields a fibre which is soldom used. 
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86. Ohevda Dolichos lablnb is of many varieties, the chief being 
the black-seeded, the v bite-seeded, the hot or iingor-hke, palidde or 
the hanum&n , and the win to with curved white pods. It is grown 
with or without manure and wator It is sown in Juno or July on 
the edges of dry ciops, begins to hear in October, and goes on 
bearing till January. As a waterod ci op it is grown rouud gardens 
or in the yaids and porches of houses, where it goes on bearing 
two or three years. The pods are eaten boiled as a vegotablo and 
the giam is used as a pulse. 

87. Govdri Cyamopsis psorahoidos is grown in gardens nt nny 
time and drning the rains on the edges or in the cornets of the early 
grain_ crops. It begins to bear within tlnoo months and if watered 
occasionally goes on beat ing for some months Tho plant grows 
about three feet high with a single fibrous stem from which tho 
pods grow in bunches. The pod is eaten green and is much prized 
as a vegetable. 

Twelve leaf vegetables nro grown in Poona. The details me: 


.Pooaa ItCAr VBorrAitLrs. 


No 

MarAthi 

Kvausu 

Botamcai* 

ss 

80 

9D 

01 

92 

03 

94 

95 

90 

or 

08 

00 

Alvi 

chtUuit 

Chandanbatva 

CTuttli 

Chula 

Mdth 

ZCetAi 

Mohan or it<(i 
Folia 

Fudtna 

ItaJfjira 

Tdndulja. 

Common Cress 

Goose loot 

Hermaphrodite Ama 
ranth. 

DlnQdcr Hock, Dilator 
Sorrel. 

Common Grech erase 
Mustard 

Mint 

Datable Amaranth. 

Lcpldnun sativum 

Chcnopod'um \Irido or album 
CbenojKxMnm 

Amaranthus ixjtj^amus 

llumcz icsicarius 

Amnnnthn*r ttJstl* 

Trl^rondla far nurngr tecum 

Slnapls mccruosa 

Amaranthu** 

Mentha rathi 

Ama mu thus c.inrll<lus 
Atnanmthus clcrnccus 


88. Alvi Cress Xiopidium sativum is grown in gardens ns a 

pot-herb and for tho seed which is esteemed good for women after 
cliilcL-birth and is used in poultices for bruises. ~ 

89. OlidLvat Goose Poot Cbenopodium viride or album is usually 
grown m gardens, hut sometimes in comers of early grain fields It 
is ready to cut a mouth after sowing. Tho plant is much esteemed 
as a pot-iierb 


90. Ohandanhatva Chonopodium is grown in all garden lands a 

hiS.^fl i° f year ‘ Tlle P lal l fc sfcrads t-wolve to eighteen lnoho: 
high and has the new leaves of the upper shoot red. ’fhe leaves ant 
etalk aie eaten as a pot-herb. icuves am 

91. Ohavli Hermaphrodite amaranth Amaranthus nolygamus i 
?,3“. lu gardons at any time of the year. It closely resemble 
tanaulja, but seldom grows more than nix inches high and the leave 
and stem are uniformly green. The leaves are eaton as a pot-herb 

92 Ohulca Bladder ,t>ock Humes vesioarius is grown in garden 
^ e yeat and is ready for use about a month a fto 
flavor^' Th Pl t W °; aten Qs a I lot ' llQrb aad has a pleasant hitte 
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00. Math Amnrnntlras tristis of two rnrieties red and green, ia 
grown in gardens nt anv time of tlio year and is fit for nse five or six 
woks offer sowing. 1 Tins red variety stands three to five feet high, 
with n thick stem mid has a small contra! plume as well as side flowers, 
and the leaves and especially t ho stem have a rod tinge. The green 
variety is smaller. Tho loaves and young shoots aro eaten boiled. 
A wild amaranth called kdtc-mdth is mnch eaten by tho lower classes. 

01. Mi'iJii Common Greek grass Trigonella fmnmngrsecum is 
grown in gardens in all parts of tho district. It is sown at any time 
of the year, and with tho help of water and manuro is fit to cut in 
about three weeks, ond is mature in two and a half months. When 
voting tho ontiro plant is eaten ns a pot-herb by all classes. The 
seed is given to cattle as a strengtlicner and is much used as a 
condiment in curry. The mature stalks aro an excellent fodder. 

05. Mohari or Jtui Mustard Sinnpis raccmosa of two kinds, red 
trad black, is cither grown nt any timo of tho year in gardens or 
during the cold season round fields of wheat or gram, or among 
wheat° trad linseed 2 . Tho leaves trad green pods aro eaten as vegeta- 
ble. The seed is used in curries aud relishes, a medicinal oil is 
extracted from it, and it is powdered and applied as n blister. 

t»G. Pokla Ainaranthus of two kinds green and 'PM 
or two feet high in gardens at any tuno of tho year. Tho leaf which 
is eaten ns a pot-lierb is ready for uso in six weeks. 

„ r ijsar ^ =-■- 

'’ ri f " "L si,, 
SSSTjSSTM 2 »a 

deep crimson and the stem T ‘ te p i an t Btands three to 

otherwise the varieties ?ovcAangia| central seed plume, 

five foot high and has a h^vj ^ g out hy human 

Tho seed is exceedingly snm II n id J fc „ on f Bst days either 

feet or rubbed out by huA^Jj* or Ja cafccs from the Son r of 

„s Htln leaves aro commonly eaten as a pot-herb. 

tho parched gram. ., Amnranthus olcraceus is grown 

pp. Tdmhtlja Eatable Aina . g f or „ se five or six 

in gardens nt any tune of th J ft {oot high and has the stem 
weeks after sowing. Tkopton gr but flowers at each of 

“ f ** M *" " “ 

15L «» 

best garden land on tho east border , 

. . . j „j vas A. oleracens as the botanical name. 

\ §>*£ SS|*Sd £ toS r varies S. glauca, S. dichotomy and 

J. jaunccn. • t j.. m A . tricolor and A. viridiB. Som. Gov. Scl. OXXIH. 

* Sir G. Birdwood names taem 
gives A. polysamns or pcndulns. 
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Poona. The vine is grown from cuttings which are ready for 
planting in six or eight months. It begins to bear in the third 
year and is in full fruit in the sixth or seventh. With care a vino 
goes on bearing for sixty or even it is said for a hundred years. The 
vine is trained in one of two ways. It is either supported on n stout 
upright often a growing stump which is pruned to a pollard- 
like shape about five feet high, or a strong open trellis roof is 
thrown over the vineyard about six feet from the ground and the 
vines are trained horizontally on it. The vine supported on living 
pollards is said to pay best •, the trellis-trained vine is the better 
preferred by tho rich for its appearance and shade,, and is said to 
encourage growth to a greater ago. Tho vine yields 'sweet grapes 
in January February and March, and sour grapes in August. 
The sour grapes are very abundant, bat are not encouraged, ns 
they are of little value j tho sweet grape is tended in every possible 
way, but is apt to suffer from disease. After each crop tho vino 
is pruned and salt, sheep’s dung, and dry fish are applied to each 
vine after the sour crop is over. Vines are flooded onco in five or 
six days, tho earth being previously loosened round tbeir roots. 
Blight attacks thorn when the buds first appear and is removed by 
shaking the branches by the hand over a cloth into which the blight 
falls and is then carried to a distance and destroyed. This opera- 
tion is performed three times a day, till the buds are an inch long. 
Six varieties are grown : kdli or black, a long fleshy grape of two 
kinds, ahhi a largo round white watery grape and phdkdi a long 
somewhat fleshy white grape, sahabi or kerni a long white sweet 
grape, heddna the seedless a small round sweet and white grape, 
sultdni or royal a large round bitter white grope, and sdkhri or 
sweet a smnll Tound white and very sweet grape. 

Coffee was grown in 1839 by Messrs. Sundt nnd Webbo in their 
garden at Mundbve, five miles north-east of Poona. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce considered it excellent both in quality and 
cleanness, and said it would fetch the same prico as the best Moclia 
coffee, or about 2<Z. the pound (Rs. 14 tlm Surat man of 40 pounds). 
To oncourago the experiment, Government granted Messrs. Sundt 
and Webbo ten acres of land close to thoir garden. Rod gravelly 
soil, according to Mr. Sundt, is the best suited for tho coffeo plant. 
The plant when young requires a great deal of shade. When about 
a year old it is planted in open ground where for at least four years, it 
must be screened from tho extreme heat of the sun. To shade the 
coffee bushes Mr. Sundt grew castor-oil plants round the young trees. 
It wants no manure and water only fifteen or twenty days during 
the dry season. Mr. Sundt thought that much of the Poona soil was 
admirably suited to the coffeo plant. Ho particularly recommended 
some spots of red gravelly soil between Khanddla and KArla. 1 In 
1842-43 Messrs. Sundt and Webbe grew plants from seed furnished 
• them hy Colonel Capon direct from Mocha. They had 7000 seed- 
lings in their nursery ready .for planting, nnd soveral berry-bearing 
trees which were fair (Specimens of fine coffeo plants. A sample of 
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— 1 * * IV * ® offeo yas submitted to the Chamber of Comma ^ 
[culture. ^ equal to Mocha coffee.* f Commerce who 


considered 




CocirufEAu 


several 


Sirs. 


Sr il“ * RJisri 

» wors ^ kind known ns fcho Oocliineal Silvester.® 

* In October 1829 , Signor Mutti, a native of Italy, offered his 
services to the Bombay Government as superintendent of any 
establishment that might be formed for the cultivation of silk. 
Government declined his offer hut gave him to understand that 
liberal encouragement would be given to any one who m i g ht wish 
to grow silk on his own account. Encouraged by this assurance 
Signor Mutti resolved to attempt to grow silk. On his application 
in April 1830 the Collector of Poona was directed to make over to 
him the Kothrnd garden in the town of Poona free of rent for fifteen 
years, on condition that the ground should be applied only to the 
growth of the mulberry. To this in 1830, 1831, and 1832, several 
plots of land were added. Lord Clare, then Governor of Bombay, 
took a strong interest in the subject, urged the desirableness 
of supporting Signor Mutti, and made Mm an advance of £600 
(Us. 6000). The Collector was at the same time authorised to remit 
the rent for six years on land cultivated with mulberry and to make 
advances for wells. In consequence of some disagreement between 
Signor Mutti and his partner Soritbji Patel most of tbo lands assign- 
ed to Signor Mutti had to be resnmed ; bnthe was left in possession 
of the JKothrud and Dhamdhere gardens. 6 About the same time 
(1S29) Mr. Gib erne’s experiments in growing silk in Khdndesh 
attracted the attention of the Bombay Government, and the Bengal 
Government were asked to send to Bombay five convicts with their 
families who were skilled in the management of silk-worms and in the 
winding of silk. These men brought with them a quantity of eggs 
and were attached to the jail at Poona. Bat from want of careful 
supervision they appear to hove done little either in the way of 
producing silk or of teaching. At the same time Mr. Owen, the 
surgeon at Sirur, began to manufacture silk upon a hunted scale. 
The growth of his mulberries and the fineness of the fibre showed thnt 
the soil and climate of that place were most favourable. Excellent 


1 Bom. Rev. Bee. lBG8ofl844. 5 Rev.Rec. IB 680 I IS 44. ’Eev.Iiec. 12« ofI84 1,5 71-72. 

A Silk in India, by Mr. Geogbegan, Under Secretary to the Government oi India 

flS7®J 30 43 * 

s Mr. Jacquemont, the cynical French traveller and. botanist, met _ herd Ctero »t 
the Kothma garden. OF several experts present'enoh gave' lus opinion, Mr. Mutti 
lor mol berry trees, and Dr. Lush, who bed n' botnnidnl garden at VApun.Tor 
mulberry hedges. Each kept to the opinion ho hid brought mth him and taiuc 
™enj!igthZy ? e h KothmS «e they lame. Dr. Lusli‘ ^ grow mnlb^ry ab^bm. 
Mr. Mutti to plant trees, the Pirsi to got nd ol Ins investment, end tbo Government 
to think over it all. Voyages, III. BBO. 
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silk was also produced at the Poona jail. 1 * As tho culture o£ silk 
was abandoned at Dhnlia in Klutadesh, G overnment determined to 
centre their efforts on Signor Mutti's experiments. In 1837 ho was 
- appointed temporarily on a monthly salary of £25. (fis. 250) with a 
native supervisor on £5 (Es. 50), and was allowed to spend not more 
than £10 (Es. 100) a month in starting mulberry plantations. On 
the 21st of July 1838, Signor Mutti submitted his first report as 
superintendent of silk culture in the Deccan. According to this 
report, besides 567,081 slips and 4252 standard trees planted by 
husbandmen in the Deccan, Koukan, and Bombay, there wore 
49,S50 slips in the Government nursery at Sitsvad. Signor Mutti 
had also at Kotlirnd sevoral persons whom he had instructed in all 
the branches of silk-making and had succeeded in making them 
smart, intelligent, and active. 3 * * * * 8 Ho had also received the most 
satisfactory reports of his silk from London, Glasgow, and 
Manchester, where it had been valued as high ns 23s. 26s. and 29s. 
though reeled independently by natives. Upwards of twonty natives 
were reported to he acquainted with the winding of silk, and 
the people were said to he ready to take to silk-growing. In 1S38, 
a sample of silk produced by Signor Mutti %vas sont for roport to 
Mr. Joseph Ewart, a Manchester silk-broker, who reported that the 
thread was very good, being clean and even, and in ovory way showed 
excellent management on the part of the grower; that tho silks would 
always be saleablo as they would command a decided preference 
over the Bengal silks then imported, and como into closo competi- 
tion with Italian silks. The 1839 report is not so flourishing. 
Drought, the incursions of cattlo, and neglect lmd much injured 
the mulberry hushes. Still the superintendent was sanguine. Tho 
dislike^ of tho natives to plant mulberry trees, rear worms, and 
wind silk had been overcome, and several wero engagod in making 
proper mnlberry nurseries and transplanting and pruning tho trees. 
The system of planting tho mulberry bushes without earth had 
succeeded well and proved economical ; the quantity of eggs produc- 
ed by the butterflies had increased ; they were regularly hatched 
and the cocoons had grown, to the size of tho yellow and sulphur 
varieties. At Kothrud tho cocoons wore so large that 1000 would 
yield two pounds (I shcr) of silk, and tho people had shown 
themselves able to wind superior silk. Tho value of tho mulberry 
plantation had been shown by tho sale of tho leaves. 3 
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1 Malcolm’B Government of India, Appendix A. 69. 

! Mr. Mutti had collected many cocoons of a Bilk-worm probably Bombay (Sntnrnia) 
mylitto, said to breed wild near Poona of which lie got basketfuls from tbc children 
2i?i V 5f y < 2f e ?P- ratc ’, Tho green muons of the animal made it very hard to clean. 

Mr ’ Mutti reeled it. It was a clear yellow, but with little gloss. Bengal 
M , kuians were said to make beautiful stuff of it. Jacipicmont’s Voyages, III. 0S0-S1. 

» -I. he leaves brought for feeding tho worms at Vadgaon hod boon purchased from the 
at ,Gd. (i a.) the pound; tho creator part rvero tho primings of inul- 

1 ?“^ Plants under one year of ago from the Ullages of Ohinchuri, Vadgaon, NArityan- 

gaon, Savargaon, Gunjalvddi,. and IHlcgaon, Tho people of Sliivner mul PAbal 
• 0vc ln ®flnationto ulapt tho ranlbony treo. Tho plantations wero usually 
“ oliamiol.vatorcd ■, places. The mulberry trees grow among plantains and. 
lugwcime which did not appear to injuro them and nimost all kindB of produce could 
?? 7 UQ , dor which were usually ton to twelve feet apart. Tho people 

n n ca groat anxiety to possess worms in ordor to produce cocoons. All dislike on tlio 

8 1327—9 
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1 vas n wS, <,, ft Vf anC ° ( R3 -M°°) grauted to Signor Mntti 

cZZld consideration of the benefit Lis exertions were 

calculated to confer on the country and of the loss to which he was 
subjected by moffoctim? attempts to introdneo tho bush system of 
growing mulberries, n system afterwards abandoned by him in favour 


In 18-10 Messrs. Daniel and Co. started an establishment to plant 
mulberry buslies with the mow of roaring silk-worms on a largo scale.' 
In spite of tho opposition of the superintendent of silk culture they 
boiighfc 583,800 cuttings with which they planted twenty-five acres 
of laud near Ndrnyangaon in Jimuar, besides 16J acres (22 highds) 
of land at Srfsvad in Purandhnr. They had also 500,000 cuttings in 
diflforent gardous under their management. Mr. James on their behalf 
rented 25,000 worms at NiirAyangaon, which gave thirty- five pounds 
(174 alters) of cocoons. From somo of their eggs he had nearly a 
lakh of cocoons in his garden. All this was done in four months. 
Mr. James spoke highly of tho bush system, hut by no means 
wished to discourage tho planting of trees. He stated that if 
hedges wore grown between tho trees, it lightened the expense 
so mncli that tho planter could afford to encourage their growth. 
Hedges ho considered absolutely necessary to the success of any • 
person rearing silk-worms and attributed Signor Mutti’s failure to 
tho want of hedges. 1 Messrs. Daniel & Co. also established three silk- 
winding places or filatures, one at Kothrud near Poona, a second at 
Siisvad, and n third at Ndrdyaagaon. At Ndrnyangaon thero were a 
number of worms and cocoons. The' cocoons were inferior to Signor 
Mntti’s cocoons both in size and softness. This was supposed to 
bo duo to tho fact that bush leaves had not the same strength. r and 
nourishing power as tree leaves. A number of acres were grown with 
tho bush, but its appearance was not healthy. 2 In 1840,- Signor 
Mutti went to Egypt on siek leave, and an honorarium of £200 
(Rs. 2000) was given him and £40 (Rs. 400) to Mr. Romos his 
assistant. An increase of £5 (Rs. 50) to Signor Mutti’ a pay 
was also sanctioned by Government. In June 1 840 Signor Mutti 
returned to India. Of his operations for the next three years 
distinct accounts have not boon obtained. The Government seem 
to have boon satisfied with his proceedings. In 1843 Sir G. Arthur, 
then Governor of Bombay, recorded a minute strongly advocating 
perseveranco in silk-growing. In this year, according to Signor 
Mutti’s report, in Poona, Sordbj'i Patel had extensive plantations 
of several thousand mulberry trees two to ten years old and made 
a small quantity of silk. There wore besides 1 400 mulberry trees 
three to seven years old in the station of Poona, and 50,806 trees 
one to five years old belonging to 317 individuals in tliirty-six 
villages. There were also mulberry hedge rows. In two villages 


nirfc of tho Rrdhmnna to the making of sil \ w *t 9 °Y e rcome. They were ready to wind 
the silk from the cocoons which could onlybe done by removing the cocoons in boiling 
^t.r tl^s denriving the grab within the cocoon of life. Many Brdhmans werf 

thus employed- ™ BolX^cc. lK?s£“ 67 ? JV ° rmS “ d “ "“ din * 

10 ‘ *Bom. Iiev. Rec. 1844 ofIS42,-70. : 


silk in their own houses. ------ --- 

■ Bom. Rev. Bee. 1211 of 1841, 70-75. 
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two Brahmans had reared worms and made good cocoons. One 
reared 61,000 worms with considerable success and a profitable 
result. Signor Mutti had mulberry plantations at K&simbdg 
Vadgaon, Cliincbore, Clids, Ndnuri, Sankora, NArAyangaon, Hdrvi, 
Utur, Huddpur, Dingora, Junnar, Manohar, and Ausri. 1 He also 
mentioned six breeding places under his superintendence. At one 
of these, Savargaon, there were 35,000 worms. Reeling was carried 
on at Vadgaon. It was asserted that worms could be reared with 
less risk and in a shorter time than in Europe and that the worms 
were as good as were required for the higher qualities of Italian 
silk. The introduction of the art of winding, it was thought, wanted 
careful supervision at the outset, and the Collector of Poona was 
directed to continue the office of superintendent for five years 
longer, to erect four buildings for reaving worms in the Junnar or 
Pabal sub-division at a cost not exceeding £500 (Rs. 5000) as public 
property, and to conduct the breeding of worms and the making of 
silk on acconnt of Signor Mutti himself or some private individual. 
Houses for rearing worms were accordingly built at Poona and 
Kdaimbag Vadgaon. The Collector was also authorised to advance 
£200 (Rs. 2000) as a loan without interest to Signor Mutti to be 
repaid by instalments of £10 (Rs. 100) a month and to place £300 
(Rs. 3000) at the disposal of the superintendent to be advanced by 
him to villagers who were anxious to grow silk. Signor Mutti 
established permanent winding places or filatures at Junnar, Dingora, 
and Nnrayangaon. He had 400,000 worms in these places, and had 
been able to wind 160 to 200 pounds of silk a year. 2 Shortly after this 
date Signor Mutti fell ill, and Mr. Ramos was appointed to act for him. 

In 1845 doubts of the success of the silk-growing experiment 
began to be raised. In 1847 a committee was appointed to report 
on the subject. The two members Dr. Gibson and Mr. Davidson 
joined in the opinion that any further attempt by Government to 
grow the mulberry with a view to the making of silk in the 
Deccan was not likely to succeed. Dr. Gibson expressed the decided 
opinion that neither bush nor standard could he profitably grown 
in the Deccan, and that the results shown by Signor Mutti had 
been duo to an artificial stimulation, which deceived both Govern- 
ment and himself. Mr. Davidson agreed with Dr. Gibson, and 
Government ordered that all silk operations should cease. 

No further attempt was made to grow silk till in September 
1875, a sum of £250 (Rs. 2500) was placed at the disposal of Major 
G. Coussmaker, the superintendent of the photozincographic office 
at Poona, to carry oat tasar silk experiments. 3 Major Coussmaker 
began the experiments on the 1st of August 1875. Pictures show- 
ing the moths, cocoons, and caterpillars were sent to the Collectors 
and forest officers and to their native subordinates. Descriptive 
circulars wore also sent in English, Mar&thi, Gujardti, and Ednarese, 
"offering to buy seed cocoons at Is. (8 as.) and burst cocoons at 6d. 
(4 as.) the hundred. He asked the native officials bo submit fortnightly 
reports on facts which came to their notice. He also from time to 

- __ . S. _ 

1 Bom. Bov. Bee. lS«'oflS42, 60. =Bom. Bev.Bcc. 1560 of 1844, 81-89. 

3 Gov. lies. Genl. Dept. 2701, 15th Sept 1875. 
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Clmptor IV. tnno wrote and distributed fresh circulars as he found out new facts 

Agriculture. f r dro ^ fr 9 sh conclusions. By these means a general interest in 

Silk. 0 ,°I l , c f tl ,° r u . of t “ snr coc oons was aroused and at a cost of £16 8s. 

(its. 164), Major Coussmnker received 62,216 cocoons by rail, post, 
cart, and headloads. Most of these cocoons came from tho Konkan 
mrosts. J ho trees on which they were chiefly, found were, in the 
Konknn, bor 'and auti Zizyphus jujuba and xylopym, am Tei-minalia 
tomontosn,^ lcunehan Banhinia parviflorn, ltarvand Carissa carandas 
and mal ledngani Colastrus montana; and in Poona, Sdtdra, Gujnrc£t, 
and IClulndesb, .on these trees and also on n&ndruk Ficus benjamina^ 
pmpri Ficus tj'iela, dhaeda Conocarpns latifolia, and Ictideya Lager- 
stracmia parviflora. In tbe Pancb Mali ills they were also found on ' 
halda Cliloroxylon Bwietenia. In tlie Konkan the men who 
collected them were to some extent Musalm&ns, Mhdrs, and Mardthfis, 
but chiefly Katkaris, Kolia, Knnbis, Varlis, and Tk&kurs, men 
who from February to May were in tbe habit of cutting branches 
to burn on their land. Maj'or Coussmnker attempted to rear the 
worms in his oilico building, in some of tbe rooms of bis bouse, and 
in tho veranda. Some of the cases and feeding trays were bnng 
from tlie rafters of the rooms, from hooks and trees ; others were 
fastened to uprights driven into the ground. In this way with 
wire and string netting and with bamboo chicks. Major Coussmaker 
succeeded in restraining the wanderings of the caterpillars and in 
- guarding them from thoir enemies. Bat the food failed and batch 
after batch died from starvation.. Between the middle of August 
1875 and the end of October 1876 Major Cunssmaker was hardly 
ever without moths. The gathering of tbe cocoons from the .trees 
and moving them, shutting them in the baskets and .bags, and 
generally disturbing them had tbe effect of repeatedly bringing out 
tbe moths during the months of February and March. Upwards of 
100 moths were out every night and whenever a fresh batch of 
seed cocoons arrived, whatever the temperatnre or the time of 
year, moths came out in large quantities. - The first supplies from 
the district officials arrived in February and included both full and 
empty cocoons packed in baskets and bags. On arrival it was not 
easy to find how many of the cocoons wero full and how many were 
burst. The shaking had so disturbed them that the consignments 
were found to contain many moths more or less damaged. Major 
Conssmaker had all the coooons moved to open trays and put into 
a spare room. The details for the eight months ending September 
show that on an average 529 females paired and 21,329 worms were" 
batched every month : 

Poona Tasar Experiments, 1876-70. 


Month. 

Males. 

Females. 

Paired. 

Worms 

Hatched. 

February 10th - 29th ... 
March 

April 

Maty 

June ... 

July ... 

August 

Eeptember lat« 10th ... 

£55 

1120 

678 

630 

604 

430 

423 

142 

410' 
1217 
036 ’ 
663 
*623 
443 ’ 
020 
120 - 

48 
809 
* 230 
116 
, 424 
*72 
300 

80 

No record. 

20^770 

14.781 

38.67Q 

43,097 

45,854 

7653 

Total ... 

4007 

4231 

2045 

170,034 
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Before the supplies from tlie districts came in., Major Couss- 
makeris men lad gathered some ' 800 cocoons near Poona. These 
cocoons and the moths that came ont of them, as well as the cater- 
pillars which were hatched, were mostly sacrificed in experiments. 
The result confirmed Major Coussmaker’s former experience that 
the males require more liberty than the females, that the females 
rarely moved from their empty cocoons or from the twigs on to 
which they crawled when their wings were stiffening, while the males 
flew away as soon as their wings were stiff enough. As during 
the rainy season several male moths were generally flying about, 
females, when tied ont, were soon paired, their talc-like disks shining 
like little moons and drawing the male like the light of the glow- 
worm. In this way Major Coussmaker succeeded in getting nearly 
all the females winch came out during the monsoon of 1875 paired. 
His arrangements for rearing failed. His space was limited and his 
cages were badly aired, and though he hatched several hundreds he 
gathered only fifty cocoons. He afterwards moved into a larger house ' 
and gave the worms more room. He joined chaws and tables together 
with bamboos so as to make them form a succession of benches. On 
these benches be set bamboo mat trays and above the trays he hung 
twigs on strings, entirely giving up the indoor cage system. In 
some places he put rows of small pots with t?rigs in them, filling 
them with moist earth. This did not answer, as the caterpillars were 
more ready to crawl down the pots than up them and the free 
movement of the air was hindered. He therefore determined to 
trust to the strings alone. For a short time everything went well. 
Major Coussmaker had plenty of good fresh leaves j the worms 
were not crowded, and they grew considerably. But long before 
their fifty days of life were over, ‘the leaves became bard or diseased, 
and though Major Coussmaker had abundance of leaves all were 
of inferior quality. Daring the whole season caterpillar after cater- 
pillar pined and withered. Though from time to time the trees 
flushed and sent out fresh shoots, their efforts were spasmodic, and 
owing to the great scarcity of rain Major Coussmaker found it 
impossible to onsuro a steady supply of suitable food. He found 
that many young worms crawled down the legs of the chairs and 
tables and disappeared. He accordingly changed his trays. He 
fastened ropes to the rafters and to hooks in the ceiling, and 
passing them through broken bottle fairleaders, so as to prevent 
the enemies of the worms climbing down or the worms climbing np, 
be made a succession of swinging trays, over which as before ho set 
strings of twigs. This method greatly lessened the labour of tending ; 
the worms were much more secure and the ventilation was good. 
■But again as in the year before food failed. Major Coussmaker 
changed the place of the swinging trays. Some he tied to the 
boughs of trees, some in one veranda, some in another; bub the 
food was no better. He let some loose on trees in the station, but 
there were no fresh leaves and they died or were taken by the birds, 
squirrels, and lizards. On a -range of hills a few miles out of Poona 
he found a grassy tract, with many bushes and saplings of 
Terminalia, Lagerstroemia, and Carissa. Here he turned out some 
thousand worm 3 and sot men to watch them during the day. For 
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some Rye weeks they did well. Then a very hot fortnight «et h 
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the saplings and small bushes lost their loaves, and almost all the 
worms died. Major Coussmalrer thought the failure was entirv’v 
duo to the unprecedented drought. Although Major ConssnwWr 
failed in rearing, ho succeeded in breeding and in procuring fertile 
During tho hot weather, when no wild males wore living. 
Major Coussmnkor found it was little use tyiug out tho females, 
but during tbo rains ho was successful. From February to Mnv he 
turned all the moths ns they camo info a bedstead shaded with 
mosquito curtains, and a fair proportion paired. After May he 
rigged tho swinging trays ns bofore, and in tho mat trays re-ting on 
them ho set the cocoons, covering the whole with lmtnboo chicks 
fastened like n pont-lionso about three feet high. After they enino 
out of tho cocoons the moths crawled up tho chicks and then.' hung 
whilo their wings woro expanding. Major Coussmnker found that 
several of tho moths paired in these cages. Encli morning ho looked 
at them, and leaving the pairs inside the cages undisturbed, lie put 
the rest of tho moths into a large basket and covered them. About 
four in the afternoon ho looked at them and found Hint sovernl of 
them had paired. Tlieso wore left undisturbed, nud all the unpaired 
females were tethered to a small trellis-work. At dark, this frame 
was hung to a treo, and all tho unpaired males were set free near 
it. In the morning most of tho tethered females aero paired. The 
frame was brought indoors and hung out of the way. Cam was 
taken to uso no force in separating tho pairs. They were always 
allowed to, free themselves. After they wore free tho females were 
put under inverted baskets to lay their eggs, and the males were 
put into n basket to be set free at sunset. Hy following this system, 
most of tho females paired and their eggs proved fertile, but tho 
average outturn of eggs was less thnn Mnjor CousMimkor had 
formerly noticed, only 100 to each moth. Major Cotn-smnker did 
not linve the eggs counted, only tho number of worms hatched. 
Major Conssmaker’s head silk-worm tender was a MnnUlia widow, 
who had been taught in tho feumlo normal school nt Poona. It was 
chiefly from her that ho received the figures quoted above. She 
made every effort to keep the worms alive, closing windows and doors, 
hanging np wot cloth", putting Miaulcfia* tatti»«i to the doors, 
sprinkling tho twigs and dipping them in wafer; but all was of no 
avail. Death returns kept by Major Cmnsmakor showed that of 
tho worms that died two-thirds were under a week old. Of 370, CU 
worms hatched between tho 1st of April and the 10th of September 
only 2G23 grow- np and spun cocoons. This mortality in Major 
CouFsmnker’s opinion was duo to the want of suitable food. Under 
tbo bend tender, Mnjor Con ‘smoker had Jive lad*., some looking 
after tho worms in his garden and some tending them in the high- 
lands on tho hills near,imd nt odd time* cleaning the bund (•■.coins 
and -preparing them for the manufacturer. Most of tbo cocoons sent 
to Moior Coussmnkor were those of Antlimm paplim and belonged 
to fhocoimnon variety of that myth. In .N-pt.-mb-r 1675, Mnjor 
Howie Deputy Commissioner fit f’.imtvnpur, sent him some oonm 
belonging another variety called by the nstmt of the Cmtm I 
1’rovinccs tho ClihaUisgad cocoon J he-e were larger, but much 
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thinner and softer. Tlie moths, though slightly darker, paired readily 
with tlie small hard cocoon moth. As far as Major Coussmaker 
could judge the difference between tho two was one of climate and 
fee din g. The Ohhattisgnd moths were more delicate and htnper. 
The remaining cocoons received from the Bombay forests were of 
Attacus edwardsii and of Cricnla trifenestrata. Several moths of 
both these species came out but none paired. Attacus edwardsii 
seemed to be distributed over tho whole Presidency and was found 
also in Maisnr ; Cricnla trifenestrata came from North Kiinara only. 

The tree which Major Coussmaker used for indoor rearing was 
the nandruk Ficus benjamina. Tho loaves travel woll and long 
keep fresh. The tree has constant flushes of young leaves and 
being planted for shelter in many places along tho roadsido was 
in every way the best suited for a largo experiment. _ At the same 
time, as they were neither pruned nor watered, the nandruk* failed 
to yield a trustworthy snpply of suitable leaves. Major Conss- 
maker tried the lor Ziayphus jujuba, but it quickly withered. Still 
on it, on the ain Terminalia tomentosa, the lan&cya Lagerstrmmia 
parviflora, and tho karvand Cavissa carnndas, a few caterpillars 
grew to maturity out of doors. Mr. Woodrow, tho superintendent 
of the Ganesbkhind Botanical Gardens, had also in the snrac year 
(1876-77) a small sum placed at his disposal by tho Collector of 
Poona to make experiments in tho growth of tasar silk. Ho laid 
down a great many cuttings of Ficus benjamina, and built a light 
roomy shed, with the sides and top of coir motting, a cheap and 
effective structure. Mr. Woodrow got a fow seed cocoons and 
Major Coussmaker from time to time gave him fortile eggs. Tho 
result of his experiments was tho same ns .of Major Coussinnkcr’e. 
The moths bred freely ia confinement and produced fertile eggs in 
abundane’e and in due course the caterpillars appeared. But of tho 
number that entered on tho worm stage only about five per cent 
lived to spin cocoons and these cocoons wore decidedly inferior to what 
might be gathered all over the country. Every now and again tho 
caterpillars throve well-, hut when the quality of the leaves fell off, 
- the caterpillars starved and died. At tho close of his experiments 
he had 923 good cocoons. - Mr. Lyle, an American employed on tho 
Peninsula railway, tried a series of experiments in rearing silk-worms 
at his house near Dnpuri. As he had no room or shed, ho with 
great ingenuity made a sot of large pens or cages fixed on up- 
rights driven into tho ground under some good shade-trees. Tho 
sides and tops of his cages were of bamboo chicks closely fastened 
together so that wliilo sufficient air was admitted no catorpillar 
could escape, and none of tho silk-worms’ enemies could come at 
them ; a coating of mixed tar and enstor-oii prevented any enemy 
climbing the uprights. Inside his cages, Mr. Lyle stretched wires 
lengthways and hung tho twigs on tho wires. A good deal of light 
ram fell at IMpuri in the month of August when Mr. Lyle’s cagos 
were full, and the wind driving- the moisture through tho openings 
of the chicks kept the leaves fresh and the worms throve ns well ns 
on, the trees. He got some cocoons from trees along tho line, and 
Major Coussmaker provided him with some fertile eggs. From 
these, which ho began to rear on the 7th of August and which spun 
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fine ns any forest reared 

bourJitv.'d. Ho lmd a greater choico of JUUJUI „ 0053 . 
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f^yfirc (lays. JIv fed the worms on I-Vcus berminina and 
J-.eus fpola twigs eighteen inches Jong laid very dose together. 
lit In* opinion the worms seemed eqriidly fond of both kinds* One 
ohjectioiito Ficus tjioln was that when it dried or faded the leaf 
rolled nj> and, especially at moulting ti mo, hurt the caterpillar rest- 
ing on it. Ho also noticed tlmt, if they had begun to'eat one 
hind of lonf tho caterpillars would not pass from ndndruk to lor or 
from lor to ntintlruk. Mr. Lylo by nccidont found that the worms 
throw well on Lngerslrmniia iudica, a leafy, onmuiontal, flowering 
shrub found in most gnrdens. Both lie and Major Conssmaker 
put some caterpillars oil these trees and found tlint they grew enor- 
mously and spun very large cocoons. Tho chief experience gained 
by tho year’s experiments was that seed cocoons should bo moved 
ns littlo ns possible ; that feeding worms on twigs gathered from 
unpruned roa«l«ido trees whs a mistake, as eighteen inch twigs have 
only three or four suitable leaves ; that plantations should bo mado 
of trees and shrubs and that the trees should bo pollarded; that 
when worms nro fed out of doors the trees should be guarded 
by cages or nets and when under shelter tho worms should be kept 
either in enir-ninttiiig sheds or in portnblo pens or cages; that 
only the third, fourth, anil fifth loaves from tho cncl of tho twig 
should bo used, mid that these twigs should bo renewed three or fonr 
times a day; that the system of cages, baskets, and tothering en- 
sures n supply of fertilo eggs; that tho eggs of the healtliior moths 
should alone bo kept for distribution or for homo-rearing; that 
since tho .silk-mill in Bombay can work bnrst cocoons there is no 
need to kill a singlo chrysalis, all tho moths should be allowed to 
como out of tlio cocoons ; that after tho moths come out tlio cocoon 
should bo carefully cleaned, all pieces of leaf or twig brushed off, 
mid nil cast skins and ckrysnles picked from tho inside ; that tho 
linbits of tho trees or shrubs used for feeding tho worms should bo 
carefully' wntched to find how best to onsuro a steady supply of 
suitublo food. 

As regards the working of tho tasar cocoons into fabrics Major 
Co nssmukor carried oil a correspondence with Messrs. Tdpidrfs 
Vnmjdfis and Co., secretaries and t reasurersef tho Alliance Spinning 
and Weaving Company Limited, of Bombay, and placed the whole 
'matter in their bauds. Ho sent them 1 12 pounds of cocoons 
cleaned ns well ns his labourers could clean them without boiling 
thorn. Messrs. Tdpidiis and Company found that the cocoons 
yielded about forty per cent of pure silk and about thirty per cent of 
noils and rofuso. The remaining thirty per cent, which was lost in 
tho boiling, in Major Coussmakor s opinion was tho natural cement, 
the dirt, and foreign matter left by the cleaners. Some of the 
forty-fivo pounds of silk that remained was woven into tnsar cloth, 
some into tasar poplin, and. a considerable quantity was used in 
experiments made with the view of blenching it. Messrs. Tdpidlis 
and Company wore not able to' put any value on the material either 
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in the form of cocoons, of yarn, or of piocogoods, as there was no 
domand for tasar. They could not use it unless it could bo supplied 
as white or nearly as win to and as capable of taking every dye as 
the B. mori silk. 1 * 

In 1877, the Bombay Government sanctioned the payment to 
Major Coussmakor of £50 (Us. 500) as an honorarium. 3 At Gancsh- 
khind the first cocoons seemed fertile, but only about five por cont 
of the caterpillars lived to spin. The second generation did not 
como to maturity. 

In the course of his inquiries Major Coussmaker got a sample 
of fibre much superior to any Indian specimen ho had seen, though 
inferior to Italian silk. Ho found that this fibre was produced by a 
hybrid of the tasar moth with the yama-mai or oak-feeding moth 
of Japan. The Bombay Government, in communication with tlio 
British officials in Japan, procured some eggs of tho oak-feeding 
variety. Boxes of this seed wore sent to various official and private 
experimenters. Those kept by Major CouBsmaker seem to have 
been all killed by the dry heat of Poona, nor did thoso kopt in 
Bombay by experienced and generally successful Bilk-growors faro 
better.' It has been suggested that the yama-mai breed should bo 
introduced in the cocoon state, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
the true cause of their failure is not tho absence of any leaf of tho 
oak family which is their natural food. The only tree to which thoy 
seemed to show the slightest partiality was tho ndndruk Ficus 
i benjaminia, and oven on that thoy fed for not more than four days. 
That the journey is not tho cause of failnro seems clear from tho 
success with which this breed of silk moth has been carried from 
Yokohama across the United States to England, a journey of moro 
than - forty days. 

In 1879, Major Coussmaker resumed his experiments. Ho 
set aside fifty cocoons of tlio 1878 crop for breeding. Ho also got 
from others a good supply of moths, many of which lio allowed to 
escape as he had not food for many caterpillars. Ho kopt soma 
10,000 eggs hoping to find food for them in Poona. But ho failed 
to got more than 500 good cocoons from them of which ho 
kept only a hundred. As before tho great difficulty was to secure 
an unfailing supply of suitablo food. To improve his supply, witli 
the first promise of rain in Juno, Major Coussmaker sot asido 
about one-sixth of an acre in his garden with a southerly aspect. 

, This ho cleared of trees and bushes nnd laid it out in ridges 
four feet wide with side gutters. On these ridges ho planted 340 
feet of dhdyti Lagorstroomia indioa, 270 feet of bor Zizyphus jujnbn, 

• ninety feet of learuand Carissn enrandns, 107 feot of ain Torminolia 
tomentosa, fifteen foot of arjun or sddada Terminalia arjuna, and forty- 
six feet of ndndruk Ficusbenjamina. He found dhdytitho most suitablo 
plant. With liberal water it constantly throw out shoots covered with 
leaves which the worms ato -greedily. Tho plant could bo easily 
grown from -the root. Tho hor was liked by the worms but tho 


1 Major Coussmakcr'E Koport to Government, 20th November 1870. 

5 Bom. Gov. Bos, 007, 22nd February 1877 (General Department), 
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leaves wore smnll and thinly scattered and were soon eaten. The 
karcaud was leafier but a slow grower. The ah and oijmi had 
larger leaves but wore slow growers. Tho tidndrtik was a failure : it 
did not thrive and was not eaten. A dhuyti plantation with hr and 
htreand hedges would yield plenty of food after the beginning 
of its third rains, Major Coiissmakor kept all his seed cocoons 
hung oil a wall, out of reach of rats. So long as they were left 
undisturbed tho moths come ont only during the regular seasoa 
Largo numbers died when cold October east winds set in. But the 
chief causes of death were preventable, shortness of food and attacks 
of insects, birds, mice, and other enemies. 

' In 1SS0-S1, Major Coussmnker's crop of cocoons failed. He 
thought this failure was the fault of the cages. These were tarrod 
screens of split bamboo. They kept out rats, mice, birds, squirrels, 
and lizards, but they woro too dark; the plants did nob thrive and 
tlic worms woro always trying to escape. He made the cages longer 
and put netting at tho top and everything throvo till some wasps 
and othor insects punctnrcd and killed most of the silk-worms. He 
had about 30,000 clean perforated cocoons weighing about sixty 
wounds. He thought it best to go on collecting until he got about 
a hundredweight. In 1881, though the results were better. Major 
Coussinaker did not succeed in gathering a full season s i crop of 
cocoons of his own rearing. His food supply was perfeot and the cages 
kept out all tho larger enemies of tho worm ; Btill there was much 
■defcness and many deaths. Only 1000 cocoons were gathered. His 
first batch of worms hatched on the 2nd of May and the first cocoon 
was spun on the 6th of June. The last batch of worms hatched in the 
middle of November, but they gradually dwindled and came to 
nothing-, the last worm died on the 8th of December. The whole 
season's collection amounted to 60,000 cocoons double of' the 1880 
collection. -It was chiefly receivedfrom the Forest Department who 
sont 58,000 cocoons. Major Cousstnakerhad all these cocoons cleaned 
of extraneous matter. Tho outturn for the twoyea,rs, 200 pounds 
of clean cocoons, was sent to Mr. Thomas Wardle of Leek in 
England. This was sold to Messrs. Clayton Marsdens and Company 
of Halifax at Is. 3d. the pound. The spume rs reported that the 
fibre was somewhat coarser than most tnsar waste and the cocoons had 
been opened, but this was not a serious drawback to its spuming 
nnuHties At this time, in Major Coussmaker's opinion, the prospects 
of the tasar silk industry were promising, eveiy year showing an 
improvement. Major Coussmaker laid out a sixth of an acre as a 
dftLior auhnendhi plantation. The land was laid out m judges 
•* fnnt wide with a gutter of one foot between. Tho dhaijlis ■ 
were put into f trench of good seal mixed with manure in the middle 
of each r dge one foot apart. Where he ground was not filled 
with the rafes, on each side of the dhaytis on the ridges vegetables 
Zero iowm Care was taken to lay out the ground in the way best 
■ If or watering. The cages wore tarred rectangular pieces of split 
oo soroen-work, a cheap light material neither liable to be hurt 


suited ; 

bamboo scroen-wortf, a cneap ip»* **«««<«• name to be Jiurt 

bv the weather nor to be gnawed byrats. In making the cages ho tied 
the screens together, making the sides three feet high and tho ends 
six feet wide. The cage conld be put up over the whole length of the 
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hedge and was divided into twelve-feet sections. Prom Bide to 
side, arched over the top of the hedgo, pieces of rattan had their ends 
hastened to the screons and the middle to a light ridge polo which 
rosted on triangular screons. Over these hoops coarse open cotton 
was spread. By this arrangement nothing touched tho shrubs which 
were uniformly cut to a lioight of four feet and nothing tempted tho 
worms to leave their food. There were three screens under tlio 
triangles. Tho middle screen was fixed and the two smaller screens 
on either side were fitted with string hinges, allowing boys to go in 
and cloan on both sides of the hedges without injuring the shrubs. 
When hatching, tho worms wore put on tho plants near the door, and 
they ate away steadily crawling to tho next when tho first twig was 
stripped. As fast as they were oaten the bare twigs wore cut off 
and fresh ones grow. After a fow weeks the hedgo was as thickly 
covered with leaves as when tho caterpillars were put in, and this 
process wont on as long as tho rearing of the worms was continued. 
When tlic twigs in any section of the screen were stripped tho 
screen was taken down and shifted along tho hedgo or to some new 
place. As a rule little water was required. In July 1882, 
Government held that tho experiments conducted by Major 
Coussmakev proved that tasar silk could be grown with success in 
tho Deccan. They proposed to continue the experiments, and hoped 
they would lead to the considerable growing of tasar silk. In 1 882 
Major Conssmnker increased his Lngcrstrremia plantation to 1 500 feet 
and his Zizypbus hedge to 300 fool. In February 1883, before retiring 
from the' service, Major Coussmakor in a final report expressed his 
opinion that tasar silk-growing would not pay. Largo imports from 
China had lowered tlic price of tasar waste in England, tho Bombay 
cocoons were small and yielded littlo silk, and the gathering of wild 
cocoons or the rearing of worms were both costly. Gil. (<t at.) a 
hundred was tlio cheapest rato at which forest cocoons could bo 
gathered and this was too high to admit of profit. Tho people 
did not find it pay them to leave their regular work and gather 
cocoons. It was’ only by the personal exertions of tho forest officers 
that so much had been gathered. Major Coussmakor had nearly 
every year tried to increase tho size of the cocoons by bringing 
large cocoons from Sambnlpur, Yam tarn, Manbhum, and other places, 
but with no success. The moths had paired readily with tho small 
Deccan variety, tho worms had hatched, but tboro was no difference 
in the cocoons. Major Coussmnkor believed that tho smallness of 
tho Deccan cocoon was duo to tho climato and porhnps in a less 
degreo to the food. As far as outturn wont tho result of rearing 
tho tasar silk-worm was satisfactory. Within six weeks Major 
Coussmaker had boon able to gather fchreo cocoons from oacli foot 
of hedge. In 1882 tho first worm hatchod on tho 9th of May and 
the first cocoon was gathered thirty-two days later. Tho worms of 
this batch numbered 380 and 34-7 of them spun cocoons, beginning 
on the 7th and ondiug on the 24th of June. They consumed 110 
feet of Lagcrstrcomia. Of 1800 foot of Lagorstrmmia, one-half was 
sufficiently grown to yield a steady supply of food. From these 
900 feet between May and October Major Coussmaker gathered 
5G78 cocoons. Of tlicso only about half, which were almost all 
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of the preceding year. Still many cocoons were sunn some o? 
which were very fine, bnt the majority were weak nnd P thin. These 

Wti a il % OWn - f fT° re ^ en f n0ejand the inf omntion received in 
letters and printed reports showed that no relianco could bo placed 

on any but the first crop of the season, the progeny of the mofli« 
which rest in their cocoons during tho cold and hot seasons, and 
which emerge early m the monsoon when the first showers of rain fall 
■throughout the whole monsoon and often at other times, wkon 
disturbed, moths continue to appear but with an unsatisfactory result 
and much loss of life. Enough cocoons wore spun to ensure a supply 
of seed cocoons, bnt not enough to call a crop. Major Conssmaker’s 
arrangements had succeeded in guarding tho worms and ensuring a 
steady supply of food. The labour bill was redneed to a minimum ; ono 
woman and one boy conld easily look after at least an acre of hedge 
and keep the enclosures in repair. At the same time if the south- 
west rains did not break early and heavily the hedges would have 
to bo watered and tbe expense of enclosing would be very great. 
So long as tasar continned cheap this system conld not pay. Crows, 
sparrows, squirrels, and rats gather near dwellings and must bo 
kept out. Major Conssmaker succeeded in keeping tho worms safe 
from their enemies , but the process was costly. Major Coussmnker 
haring wound up his series of experiments, handed his plantation of 
Lagerstrcemia and Zizyphus bashes, together with tho bamboo 
screens and iron rods which he used for liis enclosures, to the 
superintendent of the Central Jail at Yaravda. Thoro is land 
attached to the jail and the head jailor took an interest in silk 
experiments. 

.Experimental Shortly before 1841 an experimental garden was started at Ilivra, 
Gardens. about ten miles east of Jnnnar. In 1841 potatoes and sugaveano were 
the chief products. The market for the potatoes extendod to Dhulia, 
Aurangabad, and Bombay, and the growth of sugarcano had 
greatly increased. Numerous other products were also tried. Tho 
chief were, American maize, anotto dye for which thoro was a largo 
' demand in Poona, hemp, and oil-plants. A valuable variety of rico tho 
Icamodwas introduced into tho district,nnd thirty-oight kinds of choice 
wheat were received from Edinburgh. _ Dr. Gibson, the superintondont 
of the garden, considered the cultivation of cotton, enssado or 
tapioca root, and coffee unsuitod to Poona. 1 Thoro was a similar 
garden at Government House atDnpuri, about eight miles north-west 
of Poona, for which Government did not inour any additional 
expenditure, and whore several trees, including among others tho 
India Eubber treo, wore raised. In tho nursery on tho top of 
Shivner fort by the help of four Chincso convicts upwards of 200 

exotic trees wore grown and seemed likely to bo useful. Tho olivo 
and cedar nourished in somo places in tho plains, but nt Daptiri tho 
soil was not good enough for tho olive. 1 


l Bom. Kcv. Krc, 1 453 of 1 & 13 , J 7/1-7. 
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About the same time (1841) Messrs. Sundt and Webbo, two 
enterprising and respectablo Anglo-Indians, had a well cultivated 
garden at Mundkve, about four miles east of Poona. Besides 
growing oranges., grapes, and other fruit they turned their attention 
to the cultivation of the coffee plant. In 1847 they had about a 
hundred healthy trees from which they realized a good crop, besides 
a thousand young plants ready for putting out. They also grow a 
little Mauritius sugarcane and made raw-sugar or gul from its juico. 

The botanical garden at Ganeshkhind was started in 1873, and 
along with the Hi vra garden, has since beenundor the superintendence 
of Mr. G. JI. Woodrow. The principal object of theso gardens is to 
supply tho Medical Department with drugs. In 1872-73 tho outturn 
of the gardens included 700 pounds of senna, 1 300 pounds of lionbano, 
and 1036 pounds of dnndylion. Dnring tho same year the chief 
produce of the laboratory was 107 pounds of extract of colycintli 
compound, fifty-six pounds of extract of hyoscyamus, 1621 pounds of 
groundnut-oil, 7190 pounds of castor-oil, and eleven pounds of croton 
oil. In that year experiments were made with various artificial 
manures, nitro -phosphate, citrate, dissolved bones, nitrate of 
soda, hop manure, and superphosphate. Tho income of tho gardens 
amounted to £164 (Rs. 1640) and tho expenditure to £1 54 (Rs. 1540). 
The laboratory receipts woro £431 (Rs. 43 10) and tbe expenditure 
£319 (Rs. 3190). In 1873-74 experiments were made with European 
artificial manures ; the result was not satisfactory. It was proved that 
silt from the drains of Poona city is a valuable manure at least 
equal for ono year’s crop to dung from oil-cako fed cattlo. Of tho 
cork trees that were planted three years before, many had died and 
a few were struggling for life, Ono, which had grown six and a half 
feet high and four inches in circumference, appeared to bo in perfect 
health. As this showed that the climate was not unsuited to tho 
cork-tree, the Secretary of State was asked to arrange for tho 
despatch of periodical supplies of corlc-troe acorns. Many new 
ornamental plants wore introduced, tho moat valuable of which was 
the Exogonium purga, tho plant which yields the drug jalap. 
Experiments woro also made for tho growth of fibre for paper. 
The income was £352 (R 3 . 3520) and the expenditure £1222 
(Rs. 12,220) besides £558 (Rs. 5580) spent on the laboratory 
building from a fund sot apart for tho purpose. In 1874-75, the 
income was £842 (Rs. 8420) and tho expenditure £1257 (Rs. 12,570). 
The area under tillage was fifty-Beven acres, seven of which woro 
watered. One fact was ascertained that prickly-pear mndo a valuable 
manure if it was left to rot in a cistern through which the water of 
an irrigation channel was led. Some new descriptions of troe were 
added. A fairly successful attempt was made to grow vanilla. Flax 
was also grown of fair quality but of excessive dearness. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to get paper froin san stalks and plantain fibre. 
Most of the cork acorns brought from England arrived dead. In 
1875-76, the income of tho garden amounted to £660 (Rs, 6600) 
and the expenditure to £1268 (Rs. 12,680). Tbe most important 
new introductions woro Balsamocarpon brevifolium a plant yielding 
pods useful in tanning and tho Liberian coffee. Cereal crops wore 
raised with a view to selecting tho seed. 3000 hull-standard roses 
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Swed thltf^lT 08 ^ 3 Bb i r - Uhj a nati7Q o{ to* Kotik™, 

“ t !f7 ■ seed-pods contained a high proportion, fifteen per 
Mnt, of tanmo acid. A satisfactory feature in the working c f tj 10 

h0 - e ^ ent *5 W ^' cb its dru ^s, chiefly taraxacum and 
colocyntli, were in demand, Experiments in the production of tasar 
mlfc were continued In 1877-78, experiments were carried on 
with mahogany trees, the seed of which had beon sent from Kew 
Gardens and planted in 1874. The results seemed to show that 
the tree could be acclimatised and established if well watered 
dunng the first two years. The blue gnm tree,. Eucalyptus 
globulus, was found to thrive well for four or five years and then to 
die off. The superintendent was of opinion that an exotic which 
like the gam tree did not go to rest at any time of the year was sure 
not to succeed. Cinchona, though it grow well in the conservatory, 
died in the hot season if planted out. Taraxicum was grown with 
success. The tasar silk experiments were not satisfactory. The 
income of the garden was £516 (Bs. 5160) and the expenditure 
£1290 (Rs. 12,900). The Ganeshkhind gardens, which were 
originally intended merely as a nurseryfor the growthoflocal medicinal 
plants, under the supervision of a scientific gardener had assumed a 
botanical character. In 1878-79, a committee was appointed to 
consider how the * locality could best be developed for the purpose 
of botanical experiments and instruction. The suggestions of tho 
committee were considered by Government and it was decided that 
the gardens should be constituted the recognized chief botanic 
gardens of the Presidency and that arrangements should bo made 
for forming in them as complete a collection as possible of the local 
plants of Western India, a horbarium of which was to be kept 
permanently on the spot, along with a 'select library of diagrams and 
botanical works of reference. The manufacture of oil was discontinued 
and the superintendent’ was instructed to manage tho gardens with 
the view of making them of purely botanical and scientific utility. 
Botanical teaching was begun at tho end of February 1879 by means ■ 
of lectures at tho gardens and at the Collego of Scienco and at 
the Deccan College in Poona, with illustrations of specimens collected 
by the superintendent. The average attendance was fifty-one 
students. 

Experiments with Nankin cotton shotred that it could not bo 
profitably grown intheDeccan. Thesample sontto tlioBombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce was estimated to be worth £5 (Rs. 50) less than tho 
common samples of Dholera. The forage plant, Reana luxuriens, 
was found to bo no bettor than sugarcano when grown in rich soil 
and irrigated, and worse than jvan when treated as a dry crop. 
The income of the garden was £740 (Rs. 7400) besides £134 
ms 13401 the value of tho oil on hand, and the expenditure £1282 
(Rs! 12 820), thht is a net cost of £408 (Rs. 4080). In 1879-80, 
the room formerly occupied by the oil-pressing machinery ^as 
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partially fitted 'as an herbarium and specimens of about 1700 species 
were arranged according to tlioir natural orders. Some of these 
were identified and the rest were sent to the Royal Herbarium at Hew 
for comparison. Considerable additions were made to the library 
which was used by a large number of botanical and agricultural 
students. Botanical teaching was continued during the year at the 
gardens and at the adjacent Poona colleges. The average attendance 
at the gardens fell from fifty-nine to nineteen as tho students 
were allowed to pass the examinations without attending at tho 
gardens. Six trained native gardeners or malts were sent out during 
the year and tho demand for trained men continued much greater 
than the supply. 

Experiment with the thornless opuntia or prickly-pear, which can 
be easily skinned and is then a favourite food for cattle, showod that 
it grows freely as a fence and is not likely to prove troublesome as it 
does not grow from seed. Tho yield of the forage grass Euclileina 
luxuriens seemed nearly tlxo same a's that of guinea-grass. A crop 
sown iu November and out in April gave sixteen tons the acre of 
green forage at ono cutting. Eifty mango trees of the finest varieties 
were planted for stock from which grafts could be taken for distribu- 
tion. The demand for imported seeds had risen from £69 (Rs. 690) 
iu 1875 to £124 (Rs. 1240). Experiments with lucern grass 
seemed to prove the French variety suporior to tho acclimatised 
variety. The plant was quite as vigorous, the stalk was more 
delicate, and the seed was only half tho weight. Tho receipts of the 
garden amounted to £94-6 (Rs. 9460) and the charges to £1554 
(Rs. 15,540). In 1880-81, additions to the herbarium brought np 
the collection to about "2080 species of which about 1080 were 
identified. Botanical teaching was continued at the gardens. A 
number of full grown specimens of Albizzia procera, one of tho local 
troes which during tho cold season of 1878-79 had boon transplanted ’ 
without soil on the roots, showed satisfactory results. Euclileina 
luxuriens was again grown for forage. It proved a vigorous grass 
when highly manured and watered, but not superior to sugarcane. 
Twenty mango trees of the finest varieties woro planted out for stock, 
raising to 102 tho number of trees whose grafts were suitable for 
distribution. The demand for imported seeds was about the same 
as in the previous year. Tho garden receipts amounted to £340 
(Rs. 3400) and tho charges to £768 (Rs. 7680). In 1881-82 tho 
general condition of the garden was improving and the number of 
visitors was increasing. The receipts, derived chiefly from the salo 
of fruit trees, vegetable, and flower seeds, taraxicum, and some 
timber, amounted to £637 (Rs. 6370) and tbe charges to £1046 
(Rs. 1 0,460). A mangosteen plant from Singapore died from cold 
in November. The local hokam or wild mangosteen plants were in 
good condition. Potatoes received from the Secretary of State grew 
surprisingly well. In May 1882 the carob tree yielded a crop of 
fully thirty pounds weight of pods, the greater part of which were 
equal in size to tho imported pods. An attempt .to propagate 
this tree by layering failed, hut by grafting was very successful. 
447 mangoes were grafted with choice sorts at a cost of 1 0l s d. 
(7-jt as.) each. The herbarium building was altered and repaired 
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flcrts out turn would bo twenty-four pounds of caoutchouc! The cost 
oi collecting was 2s. (Re. 1) the pound, which might perhaps be 
red ncod to 3/?, (8 as,), Tho valno of tho India rabbor may be 
estimated at 2s. (Bo. I) tlio pound. The result was therefore not 
encouraging. In 188 3, 2001 mango trees were grafted with choice 
sorts at a cost of lOd. (C| ns.) each, and in 1884, 4000 more were 
prepared nt a cost of 9cl. (6 as.) each. 

In tho Band Gardens, tho Soldiers' Gardens, and the Railway 
Gardons in Poona plants and flowors are grown purely for pleasuro 
and ornament. . Details are given in the account of Poona City in 
tho chapter on Places of Interest. 


find 


nnmoroiis specimens were added. Tho superintendent Mr.' 

nil 7 0 ™ nr0 “ vo f otabh P^ology and systematic botany 
8»™°bvn garden demonstrations in systematic and economic 
botany. 0 ho average attendance was twelve students. Experiments 

CnZ 0 ZlZ COl rn Wff ^ milky Hop of the 

Crj ptostegia gmnditlora,n beautiful climber. The average yield was 

found to bo twenty grains and tlio acre yiold twolvo pounds. As the 
plants would not boar tapping - more than tvrian n. tom . n.n 


Blioiits. Tho district is not subject to blights. As has been noticed wheat 

is occasionally affected by a disease called tdmlera or rust when tho 
ear turns copper-coloured and withers. It is also subject to another 
disoaso called garva or khaira. These cansos of failure do not often 
occur on such a sealo as to affect the general harvest. 

Field Plaques. Tho animal plagues from which tho Poona crops are most liable to 
XjoouU. suffer aro worms, locusts, and rats. The damage caused by worms is 
confined to gram and other pulses and is seldom serious. According 
to Sanskrit books loensts and rats aro two of the six deadly plagues 
or itis. 1 Of loss from locusts before the beginning of British rule 
no instance has boon traced. Since 1818, four years, 1885, 1878-79, 
1882, and 1883, have been marked by swams of locusts. Of 
tho 1835 locusts except a general reference to tho damage, done no 
particulars have been traced.® In 1878-79, considerable damage, was 
dono by locusts to tho early or kharif crops in parts of Bhimthadi 
and Purandhar, s In 1882, as in other parts of tlio Deccan/ locusts, 
probably the Aciydium perigrianm, 5 appeared in Poona, but did 
comparatively little harm. During May, the locusts moved north 
and north-cast from Dhdrwdr and North Kdnara whoro they first 
appeared. They did not stay long in Poona and by the beginning 
of June most of them had passed north and were breeding chiefly 
in Nrtsik and KMndesh. In tho beginning of October 1882, young 
• swarms came from Ndsib and Ahmadnagar. From Poona they 

crossed the Sohyddris and passed into the Xonkan. The injury caused 


1 Tho six plagues aro Excessive rain. Want of rain, Locusts, Rats, Parrots, and an 
U ™Bom S Go”” Bov. Boo. 772 of 1837, 33-31. 


s uom. wov. jcvov. iiw. # i* y» .«•*#» --- ^ r « G- Moore, C.S. 

_ 4 In 1882, locusts n^carodjn Dhdr^Korth fetal. 


Poona, 


4 In 1882. locusts nppearea jh , 2T7' "r‘b 

Ahmadnagar, Nrtsik, KhAndcsb, KolAba, TliAna, and .®f 
B It is said to have beon^ identified in Bombay with Pachifilus indicus, n locust 
peculiar to India. Dr. Kirby of tho British Museum thought it a variety of tho 
Aorydium porigrinumt Mr. J. Davidson, C/.o. 
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by the locusts was- confined to the west of the district. There were 
no locusts in Bhimthadi and Inddpur, and few in Sirur or Havoli. 

-In Miival about 160 square miles or about three-sevenths of the sub- 
division suffered. Of 582 villages in Khed, Purandhar, Junnar, and 
the Mulshi petty division, 208 villages suffered more or less severely 
and in these 208 villages in about one-fifth of the area attacked tho 
Icharif or early crops were entirely destroyed. Elsewhere the injury 
was slight, and no special measures of relief were found necessary. 
They did little harm to the ndchni, van', and sdva crops, and here and 
there they touched a little rice, but the mischief caused was trifling. 
They seemed to be unable to Bat tho mature grain of rice and bdjri , 
and they fortunately did not arrive until close on the early harvest. 
When the crops were reaped, the locusts disappeared drifting west. 
Nothing more was seen of them until May 1883, when, especially in. 
the west of the district, they returned in swarms and through the 
whole of May and June, wherever they alighted, they turned fields, 
groves, and hill-sides pink. After resting three or four days 
they flow east leaving the trees as green as when they came. Heavy 
rain seemed to do them no harm. Towards the middle of June 
they were seen in pairs. After pairing the males died, and after 
laying their eggs during tho end of June and the beginning of July 
the females also died. They laid their eggs in all kinds of places, 
from tho dry slopes of bare hills to swampy marshes. The female 
works her tail about two inches into the ground and lays one hundred 
to 150 eggs. She gives out a glutinous fluid which in dry soil forms 
a crust round the eggs like an. earthnut or bhuimug. In damp 
places the earth does not stick to the fluid and the eggs, like yellow 
pins' heads, are left open to the air hat apparently do not suffer. 
As soon as the locusts were known’to be laying, orders were issued 
to destroy the eggs and the young locusts wherever they were 
found. The villagers were told that they must take an active part 
in destroying the eggs and that if they failed to exert tliomselves 
and their crops suffered, they would get no remissions. Each 
sub-division was divided into circles of three to six villages. 
Over each circle an inspector was placed belonging to the 
Revenue, Police, Educational, Forest, Vaccination, or Public Works 
departments, all branches of the administration zealously lending 
their aid. The inspector’s duty was to urge the villagers to destroy 
the eggs and young locusts and to report daily whether the villagers 
were doing their duty. The efforts to destroy the eggs to a great 
extent failed. Where the ground was dry the holes were sometimes 
visible and eggs were found, but in most places the rain had washed 
away all trace of the hole and the search was fruitless. About the 
beginning of August numbers of newly hatched locusts began to 
appear like small grasshoppers. To spread a knowledge of what 
the newly hatched locust was like the precaution had been taken to 
have eggs dug out of holes just after the female locust had laid, 
and kept in a frame enclosed by mosquito netting. When the 
frame locusts were hatched specimens were sent to each mdmlatddr 
and shown to the people. Various means were adopted to destroy 
the young swarms. The Cyprus screen, introduced by Lieutenant 
Bov, R.N ., was tried, but, as Lieutenant Bor admitted, it did nob 
b 1327—11 
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suit fho conditions of the country and Avas next to useless Millions 
of young locusts wore caught by hand as thoy swarmed on tl.n 
Matty Avoro beaten to death by bush branches. Waist and stSer- 
0r tl,l0lar * nl «° proved Tory effective. A man at each end 

tWWh f! P r rCr ?"« °" rer C0 T r8 „ of t ! , ° olotl1 and ran “long drawing 
to cloth through the grass and collecting numbera. A Woof wood 

a ith a long handle was next tried. Sheets of paper were placed on 
the frame and the outmost shoot was smeared with far. A f man set 
the ihnno on the ground before him, holding it at aim’s length and 
walking up to it. The locusts, driven before him hopped against 
the tar and stuck to it. When the surface of the frame was covered 
the outmost layor of paper was pulled off, and the next layer tarred. 
2 his tnr frauio urns not vory cffectivo. The last appliance used 
was a linen bag, liko a largo pillow case. It was dragged through 
tho grass in the same way as the waistcloth and proved one of the 
most successful locust-collectors. The people worked zealously and 
millions of locusts were destroyed. According to rough calculations, 
which are far below the actual figures, for Bevcn or eight weeks about 
11,000,000 of locusts wero destroyed weekly. The young locusts 
almost always stayed in the grass; they wore scarcely ever fonnd in 
tho crops, nnd thoy did little or no harm. Unusually heavy rain in 
September nnd October washed away a large quantity of them, and 
tin's, in addition to tho work of tbo villagers, enormously reduced their 
numbers. So comploto was tho destruction that in November 1883 
scarcely a locust Arns to bo seen. In November flights of full-grown 
locusts entored the district from the Konkan and Abmndnngar, but 
after November no flights of locusts were seen leaving the district. 

The people did not call the 18S2 locust by the usual name of iol 
or tho host-fly, but either naktoda that is nose-cutter or simply Icida 
that is insect. 1 When bom the 1882 locust was green and looked 
and acted liko a crickot. As it grow, it shed its skin, became less 
green, and a brown streak appeared on its back and sides. It could 
almost always bo known by its hammer head. When full grown it 
had a black streak from the bottom of the eye doAvnwards. The 
brings wero developed one above tho other, the under wing was at 
first roddish and the upper wing gray , but tho red tinga soon 
disappeared. About three months old, when they began to fly, the 
locusts wero joIIoav. When full grown the body avus about two and 
a half inches long nnd tho folded Avings, which had again turned pink, 
stretchod nearly an inch further. Iri October and November on tho 
hacks of some of the full grown locusts between the wings small 
reddish tick-like parasites were found. It. is not known Avhether 
these parasites caused suffering or mortality among the locusts. 
Another parasite fouud among locusts just coming to maturity was 
a stomach-worm like a guineaworm. This worm is said to have 
done tbo locusts no harm. No rewords were given for the destruction 
of locusts; the only expenditure avus on screens and traps. 

In 1878 rats appeared in several places and severely injured the 
rabi or late crops in the east of the district. Crops which would 


•ilr. W. Eamsay, O.S. 
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destroyed. The rats were of three kinds, the Jerboa rat, tho Molo • 
rat, and the Largo-eared field mouse. The Jerboa Eat, Gerbillns 
indicus, comes between the Kaugnroo-like jerboa and the true rat. 

From January to March 1879 the Jerboa rats proved most widely 
destructive, and destroyed more grain than all tho other rats 
together. It is called the haran or antelope rat. Its colouring is 
like that of tho female antelope, its ears are prominent, and its oycs 
are large and gazelle-like. It is fawn-coloured above and white 
below. It has long black whiskers and a tuft of black or blackish 
hairs at the end of its tail. Its bend and body are about seven 
inches long and its tail is more than eight inches long. Its forefoot 
is half an inch aud its hindfoot two inches long. It weighs six to 
seven ounces. It burrows among the roots of buBlics or in tho 
open ground and forms long galleries. These galleries have 
branches that end in chambers which are several inches wide 
and are carpeted with dried grass. They do not usually hoard 
their food, which consists of grain and roots, especially of tho 
sweet roots of the harydli grass Cynodon dactylon. Tho fomale 
brings forth eight to twelve and sometimes sixteen to twenty 
young. In the dusk of the evening these rats, which may be 
recognized by their fine large oycs, may be seen leaping about in 
places where there are many fresh rat-holes. In 1879 they climbed 
the Indian millet stalks and cut off the ears. Tho Molo Bat, 

Ncsokia indiea, Mia undir, also called holm or hole by tho Vadars, 
may he known from the common Brown Rat, Mus decumanus, 
by its shorter body and shorter tail and also by being stouter 
and heavier. When chased it grunts like the bandicoot. In 
colour it is like the common brown rat, but there are fawn-tinted 
hairs mixed with the fur and it is lighter below. Its ears are small 
and round ; its tail naked and short j its incisor teeth very largo, 
flat in front, aud orange yellow. Its entire length is about thirteen 
' inches of which the tail is six inches. Tho palm of its forefoot 
is nearly half an inch long and that of its hindfoot an inch and a 
half. It lives alone and forms extensive burrows, sometimes fifteen 
or twenty yards in diameter. It stores large quantities of grain. 

The Vadars dig the ground and eat both the rat and its stores. 

The female brings forth eight or ten at a birth and drives her 
young from her burrow as soon as they can care for themselves. 

This rat is usually found near sugarcane fields. The people say 
that great numbers of these rats are yearly killed by the first heavy 
fall or the south-west rain. The black soil swells with heavy rain 
and the rats are caught in the holes and fissures and smothered. 

The great increase of these and of the mettdd rats in 1879 is partly 
accounted for by the absence of any sudden burst of rain in 1878. 

Under the influence of gentle showers, the black soil swells gradually 
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have yielded a full or a three-quarters harvest wore reduced to 
one-fourth or even less. In many places the people gathered tho 
green ears as the only means of defence. Even then, when tho 
ears were placed in a heap, it was difficult to keep tho rats off by 
constant watching day and night. In 1879 the rats again caused 
much damage in Indapur and Bhimfchadi. A reward of 2®. (Re. 3) 
for every hundred dead rats was offered and about 350,000 rats were 
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Golunda mettada mettado r mettangandu, was one of the chief pests. 
It is a soft-furred mouse with a few flattened and spin y hairs amon* 
its fine closo fur. Its colour is reddish brown with a mixture of favm 
becoming lighter below. Its whole length is about ton inches of 
which the tail is 4-3 inches. It is distinguished by its lame ears 
which are two-fifths of an inch in diameter. The female produces 

- six: or eight young at a birth. This rat has long been known as a 

- plague. It lives entirely in cultivated fields in pairs or small 
societies of five or six, making a very slight and rude hole in the 
root of a bush or merely harbouring among the heaps of stones 
thrown together in tho fields, in the deserted burrow of the kok, or 
in deep cracks and fissures'formed in the black soil during the hot 
months. Every year great numbers perish when these fissures fill at 
the beginning of the rains. In 1879 these rats ruined somo fiolds 
with their sharp incisors cutting cartloads of stalks eveiy night and 
either eating the grain or dragging the heads into their burrows. 
Into other fields an army of rats suddenly entered and in a few hours 
ate up the grain like a flight of locusts. 

During the last five hundred years, there is either traditional or 
historic mention of about twenty-five famines. The first is the awful 
calamity known as the Durga Devi famine which wasted Southern 
India at the close of the fourteenth century. The twelve years ending 
1408 are said to have passed without rain. Districts woro emptied 
of their people and for forty years the country between the Go ditvari 
and the Krishna yielded little revenue. The hill-forts and Btrong 
places, previously conquered by the Muhammadans., fell into tho 
hands of local chiefs and robbers, and the country -was so unsafe that 
the people who returned were driven from their villages. Dildu 
Narse and a Turkish ennuoh of the Bedar court were appointed to 
resettle the land and call back the people. As tho former -village 
boundaries were forgotten, Dddu Narse greatly extended tho new 
limits and threw two or three villages into one. Lands wero given 
to all who would till them. For the first year no rent was required 
and for the second a tobra or horse-bag full of grain for each biglux 
was all that was asked. 1 

In 1422, no rain fell and famine raged throughout tho Deccan ; 
multitudes of cattle died on tho parched plains for want of water. 
King Ahmad Shdh Yali Bakmani (1422-1435) increased the pay of 
his troops and opened public stores of grain for tho poor. The next 
year also there was no rain. 3 3 In 1460 a failure of mm was followed 
by famine over the whole of Southern India. This famine is known 
as Ddmdii-pant’s famine. Ddmilji was tho keeper of a Inrge store 
of grain at Mangalvcdho, twelve miles south of Fandharpur in 


1 fir-mf TlnS'a Mardtlids, 2G, 27. See also Briggs’ Fcrishta, II. 349.00. King 
MAlim'ud 4 Shall Bahmani (1378-1397) employed lO.OOObullocks nt his private expense, 
tonml from Mdlwa and Gujarat and bringing grain which was distributed to 
gffitft' ^tabmedeevea orphan schools. 

a Excont whcrcspcchi^rcferenccs ore given the details of fomincs from 1400 to 1SG8 
oro taken from Licut.-CoJ. Etheridges Itaport on Fnmmcs in tho Bombay Presidency 
(1308), 87- 9G. 
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ShoUnuv, He used much o£ the store in foedmg Brennans and was 
savodfrom punishment by the god Vithoba whom he worshipped. 
To save his worshipper Vithoba in tho form of a, Mhdr went to the 
court at Bedar and paid the value of the missing gram. In 14/ 2 
and 1473 so severe a drought prevailed throughout the Deccan that 
the wells dried. No grain was sown for two years and I in the thua 
Tvh.Gn there was rain scarely any farmers remained to till the Janas. 

In 1520, tlio Deccan was so unsettled that no crops were grown 
and there was a famine. In 1G29-30, no rain fell in the Deccan and 
famine and pestilence followed.® The year 1 787 is mentioned as 
marked by a failure of rain and by famine. The year 
though locally a year of plenty, was so terrible a year of famine in 
other parts of India that the rupee price of grain rose to twclvo 
pounds (6 shers). In the next year, 1 792-93, no rain fell till October, 
some people left the country and others died from wnnb. The 
distress is said to liave been very great. The Pesliwa b government 
brought grain from the Nizam's country and distributed it at 1 oona. 
The rupee price of grain stood at eight pounds (4 shers) in- Poona for 
four months and in tho west of the district for twelve months. 


In 1802 the prospect of a good harvest was destroyed by tho 
ravages of Holkar’s troops. Prom July to September liis followers 
the Pendhdris so utterly ruined the country that tho rupee price of 
grain rose to two pounds (1 sher). Tbo Peshwa’s government 
encouraged the import of grain and distributed it free of charge. 
Large quantities of grain were brought by Lamifas and Ohltrans. 
Still the distress was so severe that numbers fled to the Konkan 
and Gujariifc, and thousands died <rf hunger and cliolora. The 
sufferings were 60 great that mothers are said to have eaten their 
children. Even as late as 1838 the people of Bhimthadi remembered 
Holkar’s famine with horror. 3 In tho following year, 1803, tho raids 
of Sindia's and Holkar’s troops again caused a great scarcity. Tlio 
rupee price of grain rose to half a pound Q slier) and numbers died 
of starvation. * Many left the country and tho land lay, waste. This 
famine affected the Poona district particularly . Tho river at Poona 
was covered with dead and rotting bodies. The Peshwa encouraged 
traders to import grain duty-free, granted remissions of revenue, 
and abolished land customs. The private charity of the rich did 
much to relieve the distress. A subscription of £4000 (Rs. 40,000), 
collected in Bombay under the patronage of Lady Mackintosh, was 
sent to Poona. Colonel Close, the Resident, who had already fed 
15,000 people, arranged that each applicant for relief should receive 
3d!. (2 as.) to enable him to get a meal. About 5000 of the destitute 
were relieved in this way until the new crops wore gathered. 4 At 
Poona the horses in General Wellesley’s army were for some time 
fed on Bombay rice. 

In 1819-20, 1823, 1824, and 1826 Poona suffered greatly from 
cholera and from want of rain. So great was the panic that large 
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1 Briggs’ Foriahta, II. 493-4. . , 

“Grant DufTs MaiMluls, 4S j and Elpliinstone’B History of India, 507. 

3 Bom. Uov. Sol. CLI. 41 254 J Valotttino’s Travels, II. 123, 124. 
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numbers left their homes. For many months parts of the district 
wero almost deserted. 1 In 1823 tlio rapes price of grain in 
J’oomi was sixteen pounds (S shers) and people died in the streets 
[or want. In 1824, a year romombered as the year of 1-harpad or 
distress, min again failed, especially in the country within 1 00 miles 
of Poona. The returns seem to show a slight fall of prices, the rupee 
prico being twenty to twenty-fonr pounds (10-12 shers). Much 
bad grain was sold and sickness was so general that large numbers 
of people 1 oft tho country. Tko loss of cattle was very severe. 
Tlio distress continued till Dasani in October when a timely 
fall of rain brought much relief. Government offered employment 
by opening works to improve tho Knrknmb and Bdpdev passes. 

In 1 832 failure of rain was followed by much distress. The rupee 
prico of jvdri roso from 120 to forty-six pounds and grain robberies 
wero numerous. Orders forbidding grain-dealera unduly raising 
tlioir prices nro said to have done much to reduce the distress. 
1833 was n year of scarcity in Inddpnr, 1835 was a bad season ail 
over Iho district, and in 1838 Inddpnr again suffered from want o£ 


rain. 5 _ . , _ . 

Tl.e uoxt bad years wero 184445 and 1845-40 when nun failed 
ud lliero was much distress especially in tho cast. 

Ttetireon 1SG2 and 1867 there was o succession of yenrs of veiy 

S - G6 2WT& jvdri rose to about soventeen pounds (8 J shers). 
rilSders Sro well off and were not reduced to distress and 
o°do"for fcCr ^ the high wages paid on P^c works m 

: SHisrisr^as sreiwssjs 

ESS isXS^sA 

Xd dg,fa« : «£*£ “t- — ft* 

jmponsation was granted Bhimthndi and Inddpnr and 

ESftfSSTtTSS — - £ — 

Tho scanty tff'Etoiw'Sd to ££. Sicl, joined 

counting to famine over about halt o 


— JBom. Gov. Rev. Hec. 772 of 1837, SO-31. 

“j? ® gel CVx't™^37, 70-71. a {otaI of 6 ( 547 , and in population 

mu in area 230® area camo the whole of the Inihfpur 

’’‘L rf sK within jMgJ. of Purandlmr, six villages 1 of 
sub-divisions, twenty-lire crops had entirely failed. In 
-X. throe village* °. fS ^' n dhar, twenty in Haveli, and thirty-three 
twenty vflta" •“ the KJied, Jnnnar, and M*vnl ! sub divisions 
■riously 4, stress among labourers and travellers. 


thirty* 
to these, 
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soutli-east suffered most. In three sub-divisions, Ilavoli, Khed, and 
Junuar, the early crops seemed good in Mdval end parts of Sirur 
and Purandhar they were fair; in the rest of Sirur and Purandhnv 
and in Bhimthadi and Indapur there was no outturn. Besides this 
failure of the early harvest, in September and October, only a few 
slight showers fell, and, except in a small area of watered land, no 
cold-weather crops were sown. Millot rose from fifty-ono to nineteen 
pounds and Indian millet from sixty-fivo to 20£ pounds tho rnpeo. 
These high prices and the want of field-work threw into distress 
large numbers of Mh&rs, MnngSj Kdmosliis, and the poorer labouring 
Kunbis. The need for Government help began about tho close of 
September. Government offered to transport people to wasto lands 
iu the Central Provinces, but no one took advantage of tho offer. At 
the same time largo numbers moved to tho Gangthadi or Godiivari 
valley. They found much distress in Gangthadi and as tho usual 
markots for field labour were overstocked, some wandered across 
Bordr to Sindia and Holkar’s territories, others crowded into 
7«^ y ’ aud a iovr haggled to Gujar&t. By the close of 1 S7G about 
1<K), 000 persons or 32-00 per cent of tbo affected population bad 
left their homes. Most of the people who wont belonged to tho 
better class of Kunbis. To a great extont tho movoment was 
caused by the need of pasture. As a rule whole families wont, bnt 
m many cases some member or mombers of a family were sent with 

MntZ rnr,nl TIW £ ° WeSt WOnfc WOre tho3 ° nCar th ° 

Mttfcl.a canal works in the north-west of Bhimthadi, whore whole 

nricl eS we°rn kt V *5° Thoro ' TOS »««* distress, hut grain 

p ces were kept down by largo importations, chiefly from tho 
Central Produces and to a less extent from Gujarat. TioS 

dlTric? 1 * 0 Tn°fb a b y + rai1 ? nd . ttumce distributed tliroiijkoul the 

r c i.; A g . t(lU °f mm m early June caused 

T, Many returned and sowing wo B actively pushed 

on : ^.except m Inddpur, in July and August no ridn W, 

feavo 8 1 ) 05 - 3 ’ p StreSS er f w ' heayier i and many wore again forced to 
leave their homes. A good rainfall in September and Octob^ 

ifsps;i«55 

. In the east of the district, at least ono-fourtb of tho people . 

price so ns note 8?“" and sola it at something over cost 

only in tl.e end to ro*dl Tt a £ !at cn ‘f , T™ B ! »® the Jejuri municipality but 
ment in finding paid labour Life. pr0 ' 5 ? l> ,\ c **“* tbo early action ot Govern- 
Huiba canal saved groin ! r< L risK* °- E tke dlstr(!8se <i population on tho 

* More siolmess, ?ufforin~^„T™ g -V > i 1 ?‘ n,OI>r i <1<!s ' , 

than among those who had stay eaTl W^ among the returned emigrants 

or on the relief offered by Gov e „ m ont and W clther on own rcswreS 
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W Z™ iaa ° T grass seeds, and Government lad win to 
1 b ? Ur i° r tbe poore f o3assos - Even then the famine was 
direr! F ’r # U r<Un ^ mon ^ s °* 18 '&> an d ngfiin in those of 1870 

• SC“ xrffi " d 

W J¥ S U T”f g datails S A 0W hy mmth tho phases through 

which the distress passed and the measures which were taken to 
relieve it. In the first tiro or threo days of September 187G coo d 
ram fell m the west, m J nnnar Khed and Mitral, and greatly rowed 
the withering crops. Bain again hold off and the crops bo-an to 
perish. About the close of September slight showers fell in 'a 
few place b. The early crops seemed well in Mitral; they were 
withering in J unnnr, Khed, and Eaveli, and had completely failed in 
Bhimthadi and Indftpur where for want of fodder large numbers of 
cattle were dying. The price of grain was rapidly rising. As 
rain held off the ground could’ not be prepared for tbo cold-wcatlier 
crop. Especially in Indapur and Bhimthadi tbo want of drinking 
water was beginning to be felt Bears were entertained tliatj the 
poorer classes would become disorderly, and, about tbo close of tlio 
month, relief works were opened in Bhimthadi andlndApur. Except 
that about the middle of the month a slight shower fell in Eaveli, 
October passed without rain. Even in the west tho early crops were 
withering and were being cut for forage, and in tho wells water 
was foiling. Except in a small area of watered land no cold- 
weather crops were sown. Over the wholo district, especially in tbo 
cast, the want of water caused distress, and cattle wero offered 
for sale at nominal prices. In several places tho people had begnn 
to leave their homes. Extensive relief works wero started, and, by 
the 22nd of October, including those on the Mutlm canal, some 
G000 people were employed. For charitable relief n sum of £2500 
(Rs. 25,000) was set at the Collector’s disposal. As distress spread, 
besides additional assistants, the Collector was authorised to placo on 
relief duty the mdmlatdars of tho most severely affected sub-divisions. 
November passed with only a few slight showers. Tho early crops 
continued to wither and the’ small area of late crops was dying for 
want of moisture. The distress was great, hut largo importations 
of grain kept down prices. In Poona tho stock of grain was largo 
and the market was falling ; in outlying towns pricos wero slightly 
rising. In the first half of tho month biijri rose from I9f to nineteen 
pounds and jvdri from twenty-two to 2lj pounds tlio rupeo; about 
the close of the month they ngain fell to 20{and 20i pounds. In tho 
east the wells were drying and water was scarce. Tho average 
dailv number of people on tho relief works rose from 6100 i n the 
beginning to 28,455 at tho close of the month. Of 20,654, tlio 
average daily number for the month, U,2o3 were able-bodied, 
expected to do a full day's work and superintended by pnblic works 


i In 1878, 77,003 people of £3I ° <«• (Be. 6102) I >‘u 1879, 

21,803 woro relieved at a cost of *163 S». (i«. 
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officers, and 6401 wore aged or fooblo expected to do two-thirds of a 
day’s work and superintended by famine officers. 1 

- December passed without rain. Crop prospects remained 
unchanged, people and cattle continued to move west. During the 
month the importation of groin was largo and bttjri'ieU from twenty 
pounds in the beginning to t wenty-three pounds about tlio close of 
the month, and jvdri from 1 S^- pounds to twenty-two pounds. The 
numbers on public works roso from ‘14,253 to 23,498 and on civil 
works from 6401 to 10,752. Tlio total sum spent on charitable 
relief up to the close of the year was nbout £200 2s. (Rs. 2011). 

January passed withonfc rain. Grain kept pouring into tlio 
district, and bajri foil from twenty-three pounds to 231 and jvdri 
from twenty-two to 25 £ pounds. Tlio numbers on public works 
roso from 23,498 to 23,764, and on civil works from 10,752 to 
29,5G9. As the civil works seemed too popular, on the 1 9tli of 
January Government reduced the rates of pay, and issued orders 
to enforce task and distance tests. 2 This caused afresh emigration 
and a considerable fall in the numbers on the works. At the name 
time charitable relief was started and by tho end of tlio month 
distributed to 1694 persons. 

About the middle of February sixteen cents of rain fell at Poona. 
Grain continued to come in large quantities, brijri roso slightly to 
- twenty-three pounds and jvdri to twonty-four pounds. The num- 
bers on public works fell from 23,764 to 23,034, and on civil works 
from 29,569 to 18,752. This decrease was chiefly due to tho lower- 
ing of pay on tho civil works, tho transfer of the able-bodied from 
civil to public works, and tho enforcement of task and distance 
tests. The numbor ou charitable rolief roso to 1766. During tbo 
month thoro was slight cholera in Bhimthndi and Purnndhnr. In 
the beginning of March about twenty-six cents of rain fell. Grain 
continued to pour in and tho supply was plentiful. Except in the 
beginning of the month, when there was a small riso, prices 
remained at twonty-tbreo pounds tho rnpco for bajri and twonty- 
four ponnds for jvdri. There was slight cholera iu Bhimthndi und 
three other sub-divisions. Tho numbers on civil works continued 
to fall, from about 12,213 in tho beginning of the month to 4876 
about tho close ; public works showed a small rise from 28,034 to 
26,603, and charitable reliof from 1766 to 2290. About the middle 
• of April eighty cents of rain fell at Ind&pur. Grain was largely 
imported and tho supply continued plentiful, with bajri slightly 
dearer at 21$ pounds and jvdri at 20$ pounds. There were a few 
cases of cholera, and cattle-disease was prevalent in Sirur and 
Haveli. The numbers relieved roso on public works from 26,603 


i The original wagos wore, for a man 3(f. (2 as.) a day, for a woman 21c?. (11 «.<.), 
nnd for n boy or girl capable of work lid. (In.). About tho middle of November, 
when prices roso over sixteen pounds tho rupeo, a sliding scnlo wos introdnoed which 
provided that tho money rate should vary with tho prioo of grain nnd that a man' 
should always receive the prioo of ono pound of grain in addition to ltd. (1 a.). 

The new rates wero : for a man tho price of ono pound of grain and f d. (in.) 
instead of ltd. (1 a.) ; for a woman tho price of ono pound of grain andfd. (in.) 
instead of Jd. (4 n.) ; and for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain and 2d , 
(1 «•). 

n 1327—12 
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to 31,678, and on charitable relief from 2290 to 4301 j on civil 
works the numbers fell from 4876 to 4650. Tke'Brst days of May 
brought slight showers .in Pnrandhar, and abont the close of the 
month good rain fell all over the district except in Jnnnar, Khed, 
and MAvnl. Small numbers were coming back. The grain supply 
, continued ample, but bajn rose to 19f pounds the rupee and jvdri 
to 1 9} pounds. The high prices caused much distress. During the 
month there was slight cholera over most of the district. The 
numbers relieved rose on public works from 81,678 to 40,177, and 
on charitable relief from 4301 to 7501 ; on civil works they fell from 
4650 to 4612. In June an average of 6'78 inohes of rain fell. Many 
landholders came back bringing their cattle. The sowing of the 
early crops was begun in the west; in the east sowing was much 
kept back from want of bullocks. Cattle-disense was prevalent in 
three sub-divisions and a few cases of cholera occurred. The supply 
of grain was sufficient and both bajri and jvari continued steady at 
19 J pounds the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from 
40,177 to 35,344 ; they rose on civil works from 4612 to 4625, and 
on charitable relief from 7501 to 12,729. July passed with little 
rain, an average fall of only 3 '24 inches, and this almost solely in 
the west. Except in MAval rain was everywhere wanted, the 
crops especially in Bhimthadi and the east were withering, and in 
many'ploces field work was at a stand. The supply of grain 
was sufficient, bat bajri rose to 14$ pounds and jvari to 14} 
pounds. This caused much distress and in the south and east many 
wore again preparing to start for the Berdrs. The numbers on 
public works tell from 35,344 to 26,786, .on civil works from 
4625 to 35 52, and on .charitable relief from 12,729 to 12,420. 
In August an average of four inches of rain- fell, but it was 
chiefly confined to the west. Bain was wanted everywhere, 
particularly in IndApur, Bhimthadi, Sirur, and Purandhar. The 
rice crops in MAval were good, but in the east the crops were 
withering and in some places they had perished. In Bhimthadi 
and Purandhar, with some exoeptions, the pulse was lost. The high 
prices, bajri at 12£ and jvari at thirteen pounds, caused much distress. 
Many Bhimthadi landholders were preparing to leave their homes. 
Throughout the month cholera was prevalent. The numbers 
on relief works ' fell, on public works -from 26,786 to 24,614, 
and on civil works from 3557 to 2 003; on charitable relief they 
rose from 12,420 to' 21,650. In September an average of 5-42 
inches of rain fell. At first in the central sub-divisions, Junnar 
Khed and Haveli, there were only slight showers, but, about the 
close of the month, there was good min, and the early crops, which 
except in IndApur had suffered severely, were much benefited. 
About the middle of the month the late or ■ rabi sowing was 
begun, the poorer landholders in Bhimthadi finding great difficulty 
in obtaining seed and cattle. Bdjri fell from 12| to 14§ pounds 
and jvari from thirteen to 15$ pounds. The people were improving, 
and cholera and small-pox were on tbe decline. The numbers on 
public works rose from 24,514 to 24,687 and on charitable relief 
from 21,650 to 24,474 ; on civil works the numbers fell from 2003 
to 719. In October an - average of 3-32 inches of rain fell. The 
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prospects of tie early orops continued favourable and the Into sowing' 
was in. progress. The Bhimfclmdi cultivators’ seed nnd'cnttlo 
difficulty disappeared. -The moneylenders came forward; tho'bottor 
class of Kunbis had gcriorally stocks of their own ; and a Inrge 
proportion of Bhimthadi, chiefly along tho Bhiinn, was tilled by the 
people of the west of tho district and of Satdra, who advanced seed 
and lent bullocks on tho crop-slmro or baitii system. 1 About tbo end 
of the month the sowing in Bhimthndi was greatly kept back by 
heavy showers. B&jri fell from 14$ to 18g pounds, and/ turn from lfia 
to nineteen pounds. Tho numbers on public works fell from 21, 087" 
to 15,461, on civil works from 719 to 1 22, nnd on charitable relief 
from 24,474 to 8209. Tho largo doorcase in tbo number on tho 
relief works was mainly caused by peoplo having loft tho works 
tempted by tbe better wages they could earn in tbo holds. Slight 
rain fell abont tbe closo of November. Tbo bajri harvest was in 
progress and the late sowings wore finished. In four sub-divisions 
the yuan’ crops were slightly damaged by blight. In some parts 
owing to the want of bullocks, tlic tillage liad boon slovenly, and 
in many places the jvari crops were choked with woods. On tho 
whole the outlook was promising. Bajri fell to twenty-two pounds 
and junri to 231 pounds. Tbo numbers on public works fell from 
9621 m the first days of the month to 1788 about the closo, on 
to /%-tbroo, and on charitable relief from 
8209 to 15a0. At the end of November all relief works wore closed 
December passed with a few slight showers. Bain foil to *»*jr* 
pounds and jrari to twenty-five pounds. Government continued" to 
offer charitable relief, but on tbo 22nd of tbe month the n lor 
seeking relief had dwindled to 180. number 

The following statement of average monthly millet prices and 
numbers receiving rebel,- shows that, during the first quarter of 
1877, gram kept pretty steady at twenty-throe pouuds the mnw „ 
more than twice the ordinary rate, that its price rose raplfflytfflifc 
reached 12* pounds m August, and tlmt it thou quicklyW to 231 
pounds. As early as December 1876 tho numbers on V?. . 
reached 40,250, and in January 1S77 rose to 03,333. In February 
by lowering wages and enforcing task and disfanco icst/ill S 
was reduced to 42,780, and in March, it fell to 33 223 fl f **. 

rose to 44,789 in May, and then began gradually to fail r ,fc 

to September the decrease was slol, it las repfd in October “nd in 
November the works were closed Tim : 0UQ f' ,n 

relief rose steadily from 1G94 in January to 12 b 720 
with a slight fall to 12,420 in July they roso to 24 474 in W ’ 1 “ 
In October they rapidly declined to 8209, in Novombtr to S 155(Tind 
n December to 180 when almost all tho relief-houses word closed* 


andta\ 8 8\V79, t 3!D,3 , W,SreB ‘“in'wlnur £_ a \, 101,7M i »> 1877-76, 372,038 
180,705, and 192,360 acres. Ind ‘ i P ttr ‘ or tho same years tho areas wore 9100 
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districts. 

Puoxa lUuixe, 1S76-77. 


Mo\th. 


Ahxaqr Daily t xbkus 
Onllellct. 


Average PaicEi 


CJttf. j tobUc. I nu j Clarity, fDdJn. f jm 


i isra 

J No*cml*r .. 
f tKvcmtxr - 

JS77. 
Janniijr ... 
iVbntair ... 
ifareli 
April 

June 
July ' 

August 
Kptrmbcr . . 

I O. loiter 
I Noumber ... 
December ... 


®2 / m,ssi I eo, cat 
10,752 | 20,103 / 1(1.230 


Total 


Average 


Total 1U. 


29,6f9 

18,752 

0620 

4050 

4612 

4625 

33o7 

2-VB 

710 

122 

63 


23.7M 

13,021 

20,603 

31,673 

40,177 

35,344 

26,780 

21,514 

24,057 

15,401 

4733 


D3,4S5 314,537 


7672 21,105 


53,833 
41,786 
83,223 
30,328 
44,769 
39,069 
30,343 
26,617 
24,400 
15,6*3 ! 

4701 


412,072 


31,707 


Bus 


1694 

17*>0 

2200 

4S01 

7501 

32,729 

12,429 

21,050 

24,474 

8209 

1550 

ISO 


03,704 


8230 


1,375,060 | 230,149 


1,606,115 


Pound,. Founds 
10 201 

a>l J »/ 


531 

23 

22 ! 

211 

10 ) 

Mi 

Ml 

12 : 

111 

18 

22 

23} 


ill 

21 


13 

15J 

19 

231 

25 


Inches. 

Blight 


■02 
•20 
•10 
•hO 
0*43 
3*24 
4-00 
6 '42 
3*32 


Within the famine area carts could hardly be hired. "When they 
took fodder and grain to the relief works from other parts of the 
district, thd charges were seldom higher than the ordinary rates. 
Except in December 1870 , when a cart cost 2s. Gd. (Ks.ll) and in 
Jnnnnty 1877, when it cost 8s. (Us. 11) a da y, the daily rate fora 
cart was 2s. 9d. (Rs.l§). 

A special census, taken on the 19tli of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severo, showed that of 48,051 workers, 
42,304 on public and 5747 on civil works, 30,030 belonged to the 
sub-divisions wlioro tho works were carried on, 11,641 belonged to 
otbor sub-divisions of the district, 4701 were from other districts, 
and 1649 were from ‘neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 2090 were manufacturers or craftsmen , 24,285 were 
holders or under-holders of laud, and 21,070 were labourers. 

In 1877 relief-houses wore opened for the infirm poor. Thirty- 
throe houses were opened and maintained at a cost of £22,838 
(Bs 2,28,380). Oi twelve houses with a cost of £6949 (K s . 69,490) 
in Bhimthadi, two at Bdrdmati and Pandare were opened in April ; 
three at Supa, Pittas, and Jalgaon-Kharepathar, _ rn Mny ; one at 
Pimpalgaon, in Juno; four, at Pdrgnon, Khadki Bonbyal, and' 
ShirsiiDhal in July; and ono at Yerat, in August. Of eleven in 
InSrSa cost of £9551 (*/• ^,510) eight, at Inddpur, Kalas, 
Nimbgaon-Ketki, Varkute-Budruk, Madanvddi, Lasurne, Shetphal- 

Haveln and Palasdev, wore opened in July ; two, at Bdvda and 
Hinonncnon, in August; and ono at Akola, in September. Of seven, 
SbTfost of £2865 (Ks. 28,650) in Sirur, there was ons eac b a t 
Ghodnadi, Kdnjangaon-Ganpati, Talegaon, Nirvi, Ma'ndavgaon, 
Horde, and Alegaon. Of two, with a cost of £ 2212 (Rs. 22,120), in 
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Haveli, one was at Dhankavdi and the other at Loni-ICalbhar. One 
■with a cost of £1260 (Es.12,600) was opened at Jejuri inPnrnndbnr 
Except at Pdtns in Bliimthadi, which had to be kept open till tho 
28th of February 18 78, all the relief-houses were closed on the 30th 
of November 1877. As a rulo tho death rate in tho Poona relief 
camps wns low. It was highest in the relief camp at Dh.mknvdi 
close to Poona. Except at Dkauknvdi no camps wero buill, tho 
villages were almost deserted and tho peoplo wero able to house 
themselves and to livo in rest-housos. At Snpa and jejuri largo 
empty houses were rented and a few cheap sheds woro built. Tho 
relief-house at Dhankavdi was reopened for n few weeks in July 1 S78 
when the rains hold off. 


The most marked features of tho famine in Poona were the efforts 
of the landholders to help themselves, aud tho steady flow of grain 
into the markets, so that, from about tho onil of October 1876 to tho 
close of tho famine in October 1877, uo groat difficulty was found in 
keeping the labourers supplied with grain at rates very slightly in 

SI' /? r teS ‘ - A ? 800,1 ns si & ns ot — i‘y began tho 

-fi-Unois left their houses in large numbers to find fodder for their 
cattle and food for themselves. In contrast to the Knnbis, tho Mb.'.rs 
Man gs and lUmoslus, from mdolenco and ptsrlmps from tho fear 
tha,t if they left their villages they might forfeit their hereditary 
rights, would not leave their villages to go to tips rolieE works At 
first they woro disinclined to tak«T direct relief, and clamoured for 
employment in their own villages. Later they boenmo demoralized 
and many capable of work swellod tbo numbers on charitable relief’ 
It was customary to send largo drafts to tho public works feeding 


Early in the famine Bhimtlmdi, Purnndhar, and Ilavcli ivo™ 
placed under the famine charge of Mr. A Kcvse,. nt 7 • V cr ° 
collector; Indapur was placed under Mr. W. M. pLtcher nftho 
revenue survey, who had sole charge of all relief operatWin t w 
and subsequently of twenty-nine villages in tho east 
ophuntbad!; and Sirur, K hed, Junnar, and Mival woro under 
Mr. L. C. Ozanne, assistant collector, of the first of which ho lmd 
the revenue charge. Mr lleysor was assisted by Mr. It L Holland 
of the revenue survey, who was however sick and n„ n , d 
from November 1876 to March 1877 and u P nvl,e S° Ichvo 
invalided in July when he went homo on sick leave' T , ? rn } an< ' utl y 
February 1877 by Mr. W. P. Symonds, assistant eolWo 0 ^ 
from its establishment in August 1877, was placed in Jllnreo of^tbr 
Dhankavdi relief camp, until October wlion ho relieved Mr^ino 
Besides those officers, Mr. A. L. P. Darken assist^ , nne 
entrusted with tho organization of tho Mutha canal and Nhncnnn' 

8cttUn B compensation cases T r 
October 1876 tlm mamlatdfirs of Inddpur and Bhimthadi and h 
November and December, those of Sirur and Purandbar Were m, 
on famine relief duty; and in August 1877, tho Slatda^o: 
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ullages, were iii JUiimthndi ; ton. JBihdn VKddnnrt v; t, e - n 
Koiln, Lnsurnn, Knlns, Bhigran, Palaver, Ifalthnn Agoti^nnd 
ItumngnmSof »mi jo ton villages, were in Indam, T m 
Mdmlavgnon, £im, knrdn, Jvondhpnri, Mnlthnn, Sirnr, Pnbal fnd 
. h'krfpir of tiro to elovon villages, woro in Sirnr; fonr, KAiuri 
.Tcjim, ^ nllm, nrnl Gnroli, of nino to tliirtcon villages were in 
Ihtmndlmr; two, LonUKalbhur of cloven and Ashtfpnr, of ten 
Tillages, were in Haveli; and one, LAkhangaon of seven villages 
was in Klictl. h 


The difficulties in the way of effective relief woro lightened by 
tho tractable, and, in tko case of tlio cultivators, the °self-lielpful 
dmrnett r of tho peoplo. At first tho village officers were directed 
to feed travellers in obvious need of food. In consequence of this 
order men wandered from village to villago living ns destitute 
travellers, so that it became necessary to modify tho orders and 
limit the number of villages where travellers might bo relieved to 
a few on the main thoroughfares. These ndnlt malingerers kept 
in fair condition, hat their children were often painfully reduced. 
Tlw wanderers were not confined to the low castes. Numbers 
flacked into Pootm, where a prirafo association dealt somewhat 
indiscriminate charity, and streamed towards Bombay from Poona, 
fttfiim, and .Sliolajiur. In August nil beggars were turned out of 
Poona, n relief camp was established at the village of Dhnnkavdi 
about three miles to the south of tho city, organized private charity 
wns stopped, and fhoso in need of relief were taken to the camp, 
whence when fit for work they woro drafted to relief works or sent 
to tlieir own homes. People were also collected in Bombay and 
Thana nnd sent by rail to the camp near Poonn at Government 
expense. Another difficulty was, that, before the task or any 
other test wns established, peoplo rushed to tho reliof works in such 
numbers that it was difficult to deal with them, except at a great 
wasto of public inouoy. Works under civil agency had often no 
supervising establishment boyond ,ono or more inoxperienoed and 
temporarily employed clerks. In somo cases there wore as many 
ns 1500 to 2000 workors, nnd in one case for a short time more 
than dUOO workors on ono civil agency work. Tho result was a 
protonco of work, insufficient return for largo expenditure, and, 
vory probablv, somo nmonnt of fraudulent gams on the part of the 
clcrkB. With tho establishment of the distance and task tests and 


, mi ' TndSimr was JMv SAheh Vishnu Vdsndev, of Bhinithadi 

.. h BhivrfT of Sirnr Khrtn Sdheb Shamsudin Aiikhdn, ofPurandhar 

IMv SAliol, GanMh miimv, oi on«r g^eb Mahddcv Pnndlik. 

n * ?. oteher - 

a SSSZkSSttSl 13 it was managed by tho municipal, ty. 
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tlie opening of the Nira canal, the Dkond-Manm&d railway 
embankment, and other large and well organized works under tko 
Public Works Department, these difficulties disappeared and tko 
civil agency works were entirely set apart for sncli persons as were 
incapable of hard work. Tho difficulty tken was to find work which 
tke weakly could do and to provide for the enormous preponderance 
of women. It was necessary to employ a few able-bodied men on 
civil agency works, while almost tke only snitaklo employment 
that could be found was clearing silt from old ponds, and throwing 
gravel on roads and clearing stones from thorn. Nest it was found 
difficult to enforce the tests without causing serious suffering and 
loss of life. The unwillingness of tho low-casto people to leave 
their homes has been noticed. Thoro was a natural unwillingness, 
on the part of all classes, to tramp long distances with their women 
and children, and work without much shelter at night or provision 
for the first few days, while in the ease of those unaccustomed to 
continuous work there was sheer inability to perform oven tho . 
moderate-task required. Poona was singularly favouved in having 
many large and well-organized works in progress, and in almost all 
cases the difficulties wore successfully ovorcomo by a judicious 
system of advances, watchfulness on the part of tho officers in charge 
of the works, the system of credit with the grain-dealer which Boon 
sprang up, and the wearing off of the fooling of strangeness in tho 
lives of a population, who, if not well-to-do, had no former 
experience of the actual pinch of hnngor. The total cost of tho 
famine was estimated at £100,611 (Rs. 16,06,110), of which 
*8,75,960) were spent on public and civil works, 
and £23,015 (Rs. 2,30,150) on charitable Telicf. 

Except that the rice crops suffered from petty thefts in tho 
harvest of 1877, and that small stores of grain, •were takon out of 
deserted houses, there was a striking freedom from crime. Compared 
f ° rmor y eaT t ^ .criminal returns showed a total increase 
* . v offences, 'which m the Commissioner’s opinion, were duo 
to the famine, being chiefly thefts and other offences against property 
and person.^ There are no statistics of the numbers eitlior of the 
men or of the cattle who left tho district and did not comeback. 
It is believed that folly a fourth of the emigrant population never 
returned, and about four-fifths of the cattle takon away were never 
brought back . Among the people tlio estimated special mortality 
was about 8300 souls, but compared with 1872 tbn 1881 „„„„ * 

5 "* • “ * 

of one per cent during the remaining seven years gives 85 *>23 
as the loss of population caused by death and migration is ir 

187!. Of .Wo, b„U„ ,1.0.1 uj LSfSSiS.S 
sold at very low prices* Though very great, tho loss of stock did 
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not inlorfero with field work. The tilled area in 1877-78 fell short 
of the 1875-70 area by 7470 acres. Of a land revenue of £116,004 
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were recovered. Of £114,8.94 18s. (Rs. 11,48 ,949), the realizable 
land revenue for 1878-79, £101,030 10s. (Rs. 10,40,305), and of the 
balances, £12,091 2s. (Rs. 1,20,011) were recovered. By the 1st 
of Jannary 1880 the outstanding balance rose to £46,488 of which 
in Juno 1880 about £42,981 (Rs. 4,29,810) were remitted. In the 
east of tho district some villages wore deserted and others were 
half empty. Tho cultivation was far below tho average and the 
number of cattle enormously decreased. With ordinary harvests it 
seemed probable tliat at least ten years would bo required to 
restore tho conntry to its former prosperity. 

1S7S-7P. In 1878-79, in Sirur, Purandhar, Bhimthadi and Indflpur the 

hharif or early crops wore almost entirely destroyed by too much, 
wet. In Indftpur they wore also choked by an extraordinary 
Growth of weeds. Half crops were obtained in Sirur and in parts 
of Purandhar and Bhimthadi, but in places considerable damage 
was douo by locusts and othor insects. 9 ho rabi or late crops 
promised w oil till ns they began to ripen tbo rats committed fearfnl 

ia 'm,n -rice of Grain continued exceedingly high and at the 
, nmnniac of the hot weather tho poorer classes oi Inddpar showed 
beginni g relieve the distress at various places in 

»n tl. Him Canal. ~ 

SaS from th. ablUadlad, and tl» ««k and aall, ™...ad 
Hiilisistonce wages. During Hay, June, nnd Jutyj nearly 1 , 
people were dally employed. Between 200 or 300 wbo were unfit 
for work, were cared for in a relief-house in Ind&pnr. The total 
cost was £003 12s. (Rs. COSO). 
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In 1S72, according to the census, besides -well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 12,028 persons beld positions implying the 
possession of capital. Of these 1464 were bankers, money- 
changers, and shopkeepers j 7608 were merchants and traders ; and 
2956 drew their incomes from rents of houses and shops, from 
funded property, shares, annuities, and the like. Under the head 
of capitalists and traders, the 1880-81 license tax assessment papers 
show 2460 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more than £50 
(Rs. 500). Of these 1229 had £50 to £75 (Rs. 500-750); 429 £75 
to £100 (Rs. 750-1000) ; 804 £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000-1250); 119 
£125 to £150 (Ri. 1250-1500); 136 £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 -2000); 
105 £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-3000); sixty £300 to £400 
(Rs. 3000- 4000); twenty-seven £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000 -5000); 
twenty-four £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-7500) ; thirteen £750 to £1000 
(Rs. 7500-10,000) ; and fourteen over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Besides 
these the 1879 papers showed 12,970 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 -500). Of thosB 6402 had £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150) ; 3673 £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-250) ; 1923 £25 to 
£35 (Rs. 250-350); and 978 £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 : 500) , l 

From 1750 to 1817 'Poona was the capital of the Peshwds and 
the resort oE the great officers and feudatories of the state with 
their numerous followers. During this time Poona was probably 
the richest city in Western India. In 1798 the exactions of the last 
Fesliwa Bdjirdv II. and, in 1802, of Yasbvantrdv Holkar stripped 
the people of Poona of much of their wealth. Still in 1817, when 
it passed under British rule, Poona was a rich city where skilled 
craftsmen centered and largo sums were spent. The capitalists of 
Poona suffered considerably by the change from Mardtlra to British 
rule. About one-tbird of the capital was driven from the market. 
Poona ceased to be the seat of government and the residence of its 
numerous ministers and officers. The great purchases of jewels, 
shawls, embroidered cloths, and other valuable articles came 
to an end and trade declined. Under the Peshwds much of the 
revenue from their widespread possessions centered in Poona. The 
money came either by bills drawn from the districts upon the 
Poona banks, or if it was paid in cash it passed through* as 


1 The 1879 figures aro given because incomes under £60 (Be. 500) have since been 
freed from the license tax. 
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hand* rf banker*, vho profited by the exchange of coins More fie 
«' '!!■ , iii-li ic.n-hcd tin • public treasury. Poona bankers had their 



received nt a price much ucww 

brought great returns to tho lenders- Under tbe Jfritisb revenue 
system ill I these advantages to tho capitalists disappeared. The 
tmdo in moucj" lending was still further hindered by tho sub- 
stitution of suits in courts instead of the former private methods of 
dunning debtors. *'J'ho merchants were forced .to be more cautious 
in thoir speculations and to look more to individual character and 
collateral security. 1 A few bankers failed from bad debts contracted 
by broken-down nobles and officials. About 1821 business was 
very dull in Poona. Many rich bankers bad fallen into poverty * 
Beforo 1850 tho period of Poona's greatest depression had passed. 
It remained tho residence of many of tho pensioned Mur&tha nobles 
and the head-quarters of tho district of Poona nnd a very large 
military station. About 1835 it became theTesortofthe Governornnd 
Council of Bombay between Juno nnd October and tbe head-quarters 

Of STmS far )»rt "t «? ft SSfW'to 
sou thorn branch of tlio Poninsulo rail y ^ present' (1883) 
continued to incrcnso in size, trade, one • theVanch of tbB 

in the city ond cantonment if -pin 000 

1189) nnd of tho Moghnls ^937 1 Wd), ^ £l0 00 § m B> 50> 000- 
£10.000 (Us. 1,00,000). ^^tfivoh. £ 0 10,000-50,000). 

1,00,000), and about forty ll ? n vc B £ J^° f nddpu V Sfisvad and Sirnr, 

In tho rest of tho district , m ^ 10)000 (Rs . 1,00,000), 

about seven firms liaro a cap ^ fRg 50)000 . 1,00,000), and 200 

about seven have .£5000 ’i o 000-50000). A large proportion 

to 800 lmvo £1000 to £o000 (lis.lu,uuu-oi»,vuv>. & r Themen 

of these firms lend moneyon Vfais, and local 

,f capital arc chiefly Vrfthas, MM* 

3«thmnns. A few .ChdmbMrs, _K ^ mattered over tho district, 
lonrirs, and Tehs with sma P „ Q ars several rich European, 

rod in the city and cantonment of roo 

ow, Slusalindn, on ® r ® 1 tljere ,- g a large colony at Su pa in 
*Qnjaritfc Tunis, of wuo f 0 the Deccan about 250 years 

Ihimfcliadi, are said to lw centre of trade in Western India 

bw£lG5S) Dra raT appeared as travelling dealers in foreign 


- — T * Q 270, 271. 

scan Biots Ccni'niOTic® fi&lj. East In*n Papers, TV. 68 8, 689, 503. 
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Bpices and groceries, visiting the Deccan in the fail' season. After 
a time they settled as grocers in different parts of the district, and 
taking to moneylending soon grew rich. They are si ill considered 
foreigners, and except in dress keep oil Gujardt customs and 
manners, and visit their native country every three or four years to 
perform marriage and other ceremonies. They have increased under 
the British, though of late years their number hns been stationary. 
Except a few rich traders and bankers in the city of Poona, most 
Gujardt Ydnis are petty shopkeepers, traders, and moneylenders. 
The Mdrwdr Van is came later than the Gnjawttis, but wore settled 
in the district in large numbers, before the beginning of British 
rule. They were looked on with disfavour by the Mnrdtbds ns aliens 
who took hoards of money to their nativo country, and as Jain 
heretics their temples were often turned to the use of Brdhnmnic 
or local gods. 1 Many have settled in the district within the last 
forty years. 2 In Poona as in Ndsik and other parts of the Presi- 
dency the great reductions in rent that were made between 1837 
and 1 850 left the landholder with n margin, of which before long 
tbe Mdrwdri gained the chief shore. 'They usually begin business 
as clerks and servants of established shopkeepers and lenders. 
"While working as clerks, generally by buying old gold lace and 
embroidered clothing or broken glass bangles and by saving, 
thoy put together a little capital. When the clerk hns gathered 
enough capital, he severs his connection with his master and starts 
as a shopkeeper and moneylender. In this wny new’ shops nro 
being continually opened. Ilich and long-established Mdrwdri firms 
are careful to do nothing to injure their good name. On the other 
hand, as a class, the small Mdrwdris nro unscrupulous ns to the 
means they use for making money. Still though harsh and unscru- 
pulous to his debtors, even the petty and pushing lender and 
shopkeeper as a rule deals stmightly with bis own people and with 
other traders. The Mdrwdri lender's chief characteristics aro love 
of gain and carelessness of local opinion. lie has much self-reliance 
and great industry. He has usually education enough to understand 
the law and procedure of the courts to which he often resorts. Ho 
is an excellent accountant and is generally quickwitted in all that 
concerns his business. Knowing that the people look on him as a 
stranger and a hardhearted usurer he holds aloof from them and 
has no sympathies with them. Ho burdens himself with ns few 
permanent investments as possible, and like the Gujardt Ydni goes 
to his native country for marriage and other ceremonies. Besides 
as a moneylender and general broker ho is employed as a retail 
and wholesale dealer in groceries, grain, and cloth. Lingnyat or- 
Karndtak Yanis are chiefly ironmongers and grocers and ave seldom 
moneylendors. Brdhman capitalists who belong to tho district are 
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J .Deccan Riots Commission Report, 23. 

- The head-quarters of Bombay Deccan Mdrwdris is tho town of Vdmbori in the 
Hdhnri sub-division of Ahmadnagar, about fifteen miles north of Ahmadnagar city. 
It is the seat of a large Mdrwdri community and is tho centre of tlioir exchange and 
banking business. Tho proportion of Mdrwdris in Poonn is not so large as in Alimad- 
nagar, where in some places they have almost a monopoly cf monoylonding. Deccan 
Biots Commission Report, 23. 
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mostly IConknnnsth Brfihnmns in towns and DoshaBth Brdhmans 
ill villages. Except o few in tho city of Poona, who are printers, 
booksellers, and publishers of newspapers, the town Brdbmans who 
engng-o in tmdo aro bankers and moneylenders, and the village 
Brahmans ) v ^ 10 ongago in moneylending belong to the village 
accountants or htlkarmV families. ICunbis and other smaller 
capitalists work in tho flolds and at their crafts besides engaging in 
mouoylonding. Parsi and Musalman capitalists are contractors, ‘ 
landholders, and traders, and the few Europeans are agents of Bombay 
firms trading in Poona, or are independent traders. 

Of townspeople, merchants, traders, shopkeepers, brokers, 
pleaders, doctors, contractors, and highly paid Government servants ; 
and of country people, landlords, potty shopkeepers, and money- 
lenders, and a few rich cultivators savo money. 


Traders spend much of their savings in adding to their business. 
"With all classes of natives, except Mnrwfir and Gujardt Vanis, the 
farourito investment is ornaments and jewolry. Next to ornaments 
come lnnd and house property and lending money on mortgage. 
Government savings hanks and Government securities are resorted 
to by tho higher classes of townspeople who canuot make a better 
use of their monoy and by otbors as a safeguard against loss and 
hecauso they can take out the money whenever they want it. For- 
merly considerable sums were invested in private native .banks, 
cliielly byfriondloss widoys and others, who got sixper centinterest. 
J3ut savings banks and Government securities, though they pay only 
3J, 4, and 4i per cent, bare greatly reduced this form of investment. 
Joint stock companies are not popular except with those who have 
busiucss connection with Bombay. European Government officers 
have generally accounts with the Poona branch of the Bombay Bank 
or with Bombay firms. The twelve years ending 1882 show a consi- 
derable though not a constant increase in the advantage taken of 
the two forms of investment provided by Government savingB banks 
aud Government securities. In 1870-71 the deposits in the savings 
banks at Poona and other sub-divisional towns amounted to £12,278 
(Es. 1,22,780). Thoy rose to £38,544 (Rs. 3,85,440) in 1873-74, fell 
to £22,352 (Es. 2,23,520) in 1874-75 and remained with little 
change till they rose to £37,268 (Es. 3,72,680) in 1879-80 and to 
£65,055 (Es. 6,50,550) in 1880-81. This great increase was , 
owing to the rise in the highest amount of a single deposit from 
£150 to £500 (Es. 1500-5000). In 1881-82 as the amount of greatest 
deposit was again lowered to £150 (Rs. 1500) the deposits feU to 
£38 321 (Es. 3,83,210); they rose to £41,468 (Es. 4,14,680) in. 
1882-83 Now savings banks have also been recently opened in 
connection with post offices. The depositors are Hindu traders. 
Government servants, and landholders. During the thirteen years 
ondintr 1882-83 the interest paid on Government securities has risen 
from £5755 (Es.57,550)in 1870-71 to £7512 (Rs. 75,120)in 1882-83. 
The increase, though considerable, has been far from steady. The 
amountToppea ffom £5755 (R, 57 550) in 1870-71 to £4131 
,/p„ 4,1 Sim in 1S72-73, and from that rose steadily to £9116 
(Ik.' 91,160) in 1878-79. It "fell to £6898 (Es. 68,980) in 1879-80, 
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rose to £8805 (Rs. 88050) in 1880-81, and again fell to £7156 
(Rs. 71,560) in 18S1-S2 and £7512 (Es. 75,120) in 1882-83. The 
details are : 

JPoona Savings Banhs ami Government Securities, 1870-1882. 


VgAn. 

Ba\ Ings 
Banks 
Deposits 

Gov- 

ernment 

Securities 

Interest. 

Year. 


Savings 

Rinks. 

Deposits 

Gov- 

ernment 

Securities 

Interest. 


£. 

£. 



£. 

£.. 

1870-71 

12,278 

S7EB 

1877-78... 


22,303 

7170 

1871-72 

20,3*3 

5320 

1 878-70 ... 


22,097 

0110 

1872 73 ... 

21,820 

4131 

1K70-SO ... 

... 

37.2GS 

CS9S 

1873-7*1 ... 

53,544 

, 5830 

IR30-61 ... 


05,055 

BS05 

137-1-75 

22,352 

tiooo 

1881-82... 


38,321 

7150 

lS(5-70 ... ... 

1870-77 

2J.M7 

20,101 

0127 

GOSS 

18S2-83 ... 


41,403 

7512 


A "branch of the old Bank of Bombay wns opened in Poona early in 
1862. During the speculations which 'accompanied the Amorican 
"War it carried on a largo business in local advances and in the 
purchase of bills on Bombay. With the close of the war business 
collapsed and in 1868 the old Bank of Bombay was placed in 
liquidation. The Poona Bvanek was taken over by the now Bank 
of Bombay and shortly after the Government local treasury was 
made over to its care. Deposits are held by the Bank to a moderate 
extent ; but there is little or ho profitable employment for its funds 
in Poona, as tlio requirements of local traders are for tho most part 
supplied by local native moneylenders, who afford facilities against 
which the Bank cannot compete. Tho branch has been of much use 
to Government in financing for the heavy requirements of the local 
Treasury, as well as to tho European residents who use tho branch 
freely for all purposes of ordinary banking. 

1 No native firms confine themselves to banking ; all are also 
.moneylenders and traders. The chief bankers are found in Poona 
and' are generally Gujardt and lldvwdr Vduis and local Brdlimans. 
Some Poona bankers have dealings with Bombay ; with Ahmadabad, 
Baroda, Broach, and Surat in Gujarat ; with Ajinir, Jaypur, and 
TJdepur in Rajputdna ; with Kardclii and Haidnrabad in Sind ; with 
Dhdr, Gwdlior, and Indurin Central India; with Akoln, Nagpur, and 
Umrdvftti in Berdr; with Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Kanpur, and Lucknow in Northern and Eastei’n India; with Aurang- 
abad and Haidaraibad in the Nisdim-’s country ; with Belgaum, 
Dhdrwdr, and Kdrwar in South Bombay, and with Bclldri in Madras ; 
and the main towns along tho highway leading to tho slxrino of 
Rameshvar in South India. Whore thero is no agency a bill or 
httndi is given on a banker in tho nearest largo town and is cashed 
hy the hankers of the smaller places in tho neighbourhood. Bocal 
payments are made in silver and beyond district limits in bills of 
exchange or hundits. The rates of commission for a hundi range 
from a quarter to four jjer cent, boiug high during tho busy season 
October to May. When tho firm issuing tho bill has a largo balance 
at the agency, as they tend to adjust accounts without tho cost of 
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1 Hrtv Siheb Narso Kdmchandra, Secretary Fooaa Municipality. 
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Ponding bullion, bills nro issued at par. Undor ordinary circnm- 

Shorn li r ^ T "' h!ch “ hni caD bo ««s!.ed\ Poona 
M f^SonS t ^L b ° i‘- e 'l» nl ¥°°, (R , fi -' J00 °) and after notice 

and “ toe °th« tonkin# towns at about £100 

* ^!° tv i° »s«nl /orras of exchange bills or hundis nro bills 
payable nt sight called danhani and bills payable nftor an interval 
generally of le-s tlmn imio days called mudati. Rills are of three 
kinds, personal or dhanijog when the grantco is tbo person to whom 
or to whose order the payment is to be mndoj on trust or shdhdjog 
when payment is made to n nominee of tbo grantee known to tbo 
payer ; mid descriptive or nishdjng where a description of the payeo 
is embodied in tbo bill. It is not usual to draw bills in sots. A 
letter of ndrico to tbo agent or banker, stating tlio amount drawn, 
tbo number of tlio bill, and the namo of the persod to whom or in 
whose favour tlio bill lias been granted, is considered enough. 
Hills bofore they reach tlio correspondent of tbo drawer are in 
some cases several times sold, and tbo purchasers endorse thorn 
each time with their signatures or bcclians. "When the amount 
of tlio hill is remitted in cash, by another hill, or in any other 
form, tlio bill is signed by the payeo, returned to the grantor, 
nnd filed ns n voucher or hhdka. Unless the bill is hindjalli, 
tlint is unless if requires no letter of ndrico, it is usual for the 
correspondent of the grantor to send n letter of ndrico, intimating 
t ho payment of the money' to tlio payeo. No dnys of grace are 
allowed. Tlio bill , if demanded, must bo cashed on the specified 
day. If tlio payer delays, monthly interest is charged varying 
from ono-lmlf per cent if the drawer is a banker to three-quarters 
per cont if tlio drawer is a merchant. If payment is asked before 
tlio bill falls duo, discount nt a similar rato is charged. If the bill 
is dishonoured and sent back uncashcd, tlio grantor must pay 
interest at double tlio rato of current interest from tbo date when 
tlio bill was bought. Ho must also pay a non-acceptance penalty or 
nahrui, which varies in different plncos. Cnrringo was also formerly 
charged according to tlio distance the bill had travelled. 

jf tlio bill is lost or stolon a duplicate or pclh letter stating the 
amount of the bill nnd asking for payment is usually granted. If 
the dnplicato letter is lost, a triplicate or parpeth mentioning both 
t ho bill and tlio dnplicato is issued; and, if the triplicate is not 
forthcoming, an ndrico or jdb mentioning tbo bill, the duplicate, and 
tbo triplicate, is sent to tho same offset. The payer must satisfy 
himself as to tbo identity of -the boarer of tho bill and in doubtful . 
enses should demand security boforo payment is made. If he pays 
tbo wrong mnn bo lias to bear the loss, and pay a second time to tho 
holder of tlio duplicate and tho triplicate. lie payee m the case of 
au ndrico loiter or jdb passes a separate receipt, while tho bill, tho 
duplicate, and tho triplicate are simply endorsed. After payment tho 
banker debits tbo drawer Trith the amount paid. If a drawer over- 
draws his account, and tho bill is lost or dishonoured, ho alone is 
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responsible. It is usual after endorsing them to sell bills to bill- 
brokers or daldh, who nro paid brokerage at tho rate of id. {£. a.) 
on every .£10 (Ha. 100) bill. As treasure is seldom sent, bills are 
generally adjusted by debits niul credits and exchange bills or 
bnrfli hundix, whose rates vary according to the conditions of tlio 
transaction. Tho drawer pays commission or hokxhui to tho 
correspondent who disburses cash to the payee, and both drawer 
and purchaser pay a brokerage or i ktliili for tho salo of badli 
/Hindis. Tho interchange of bills hns been greatly simplified by tho 
introduction of a uniform coinnge. Formerly tho different rupees 
and the different rates of exchange nmdethe system inostcomplicntcd, 
and was the source of no small profit to local bankers. 

Wlioro there is an agent or intiimn, tho clerk or gnmdsfa nets 
under tho agent. As a rule there is no agent, and tho clerk, who is 
generally a Brahman, is subordinate to his master alone and is 
treated by outsiders with much respect. lie keeps the accounts, 
makes and recovers advances to husbnndtnon, superintends Ids 
master's establishment, looks after liis lands and servants, and goes 
abroad to buy and sell goods according to his master’s orders. 
Exclusive of food and other charges and travelling allowance tho 
clerk's yearly pay varies from £5 to £30 (Its. 50 -300). At Divili in 
October- November ho is given a turban or some other article of 
clothing and small presents on weddings. 

Bankers as well ns traders and well-to-do moneylenders keep 
three books, a rough and a fair journal or rojtiu ( and a ledger or 
kfaitcrahi. Some traders keep only one journal. Whore two 
journals arc kopt tho tran«actions of the day are entered in tho 
rough journal ns they take place. At the etui of the day they 
are corrected, balanced, and entered nt leisure in the fair journal. 
A general summary of each man’s dealings is posted in tho ledger 
under its proper head and tho pages of tho journal which refer to 
tho details live noted. Many village lenders trust to the cviilenco 
of bonds and keep no books. 

In Shiviiji's liino (JG7-1-IG80) tho following gold coins were 
knownin tho district : G a darn; Jbh n't mix', Mohan: Putalis; Stilhhnix; 
IIu ns of fourteen kinds Pdththnlii, Sungari, Achyutrdi, Prvrui, 
Jiiimchand ra nil , Guli, Dhdrvndi, Shirrdi, Kuvcripnk, Prnlnkhnfi , 
Pato-NuUct, Adnrani, Jadmdli, and Tndputri ; and Vhahtnu of twelvo 
kinds Afraji, Trimuluri, Trithuli, Chaudueari, Pi Id ha ri, Ulafkari, 
Muliammadxluii, Vcluri, Katrrdi, Drvjavli, Hunt nut h)>uri,nm\ Kunyoti. 1 
Tho chief rupees that were current during the Peshwa’s rule wero 
the Malhiirshui or Jluxlia'x rupco, which was equal to fifteen an mix of 
tlio jircscnt Imperial rupee ; the Avkuxhi of tlireo kinds, Kora nirmal 
clihapi or fresh from the mint and bearing a clear stamp, Madliyani 
chhdpi or with n lmlf-worn stamp, and Kara y an chhnpi ; Pcldpuri nnd 
Ph atari equal to fourteen anvnx ; Bodka tturli equal to ldjf annnx ; 
Janpatki,K<ih\hi,Miraji, Phora Vhdndvadi , and Phulxhahari; Shikka 
of three kinds, halti, thri, nnd vai ; nnd Tcmbliurni. Tho Pesliwa's 
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porornnipijl used to ndd two per cent to nil its collections to bring 
then, to the Malharshni standard. To raise tho coins to the Anhshi 
standard tho Inst. IVahwa Rnjir/Iv took an additional percentage 
which yarunl according to tlio plensnro of tho .miimlntdrfr. In tho 
beginning of Iintmli rnlo the percent ago wns fixed nc cording to tho 
intrinsic value of tho coins.* Of tho coins in circulation in 1821 
about forty-ninopor cent weroXdtdyan chimp!, twenty-nine pci- cent 
Aorii inrmal, and / 2 per coni Madhyain chhapi ankushis, tiro par coat 
Jlehjuin * and Jihuturif, and 2} por cent JIalli shikkus. Tho 
proportion of tho other rupees varied from ono-ninth to two-ninths 
per cent . 


Tho nh tld'a rnpros were tho most popular with bankers, who 
generally preferred thorn to other coins. Tho other rupees continued, 
legal fonder till nbout 1827, when they wero superseded by the 
Company’s coin, lint the shikka rupee remnined current till about 
1857. Till about 1831-35 whon it wns finally closed, tho nhihka 
rupees were mndo in the Poona mint by tho old Tltnksitle or Mint- 
master family of Deahasth Brillimiius under tlio supervision of British 
officers, who allowed ton por. cent copper alloy for remuneration. 
Exports wore appointed to examino tho coins ns they issued from 
the mint, and wero paid jjt?. (} a.) ns commission on every hundred 
rupees examined. 0 These rupees wero generally cxchnngod at a 
discount of not moro than Jr/, (i rr.). 

At present, besides notes which are used only in tho town and 
cantonment of Poona, tho currency is partly silvor pnrtly copper. 
Tho silrer coins are tho Imperial rupee, hnlf-rnpeo atllieli, quarter- 
rupco ptirti, and ono-cighth rnpco chavli. Tho ordinary copper 
coins are n hnlf-niimi piece dhabu, a qunrter-ainm piece paisa, and a 
onctivcl ftli-un ii n piece pat. Old copper coins called chhatrapatis, 
also called sliivrdis or tho coins of Raja Shivdji, worth nbont a 
quarter of an naan, arc nlso current.' Tlio clihatrapati contains 13G 
grains troy (J tola) of pure copper, or 45 grains troy (J tola) moro 
than tho current qunrtor-nnan piece. Still it sells for less ns ono 
or two pieces have to bo nddod in every rnpco. Tho coinage of tho 
clihatrapati or shivrdi wns stopped immediately after tho beginning 
of British rule. Rat nbout thirty years ago largo quantities of a 
counterfeit coin with an alloy of zinc wore secretly coined and 
circulated in tlio markets near Junnnr and Ahmndnngar. Though 
gradually disappearing theso fnlso shivrdis are still in use, and are 
so close a copy of tho real shivrdi that only an expert can tell them 
from each other. Kavdis or cowrie-shells from tho Malabdr coast 
nro in uso in making smnll purchases of groceries, vegetables, betel 
loaves, and oil. Four kavdis, equal to one-twenty-fiftli of a shivrai 
that is about onc-scvonticth of a penny, is tho smallest unit. 


i Captain H. I). Iiobcrtaon, Collector, in East India Pnpere IV. 181, 580. For , 
100 Kora nirmal ehhdpi Anhohi* wero demanded lOOJ MacUiyam ehhdpi Ant, 
loii mrduoTcLipi P Anl„shis and tUUM. 103J - mdluris, 1051 Vdi thi 
Btldpurit, Koldhit, and ITemblnirnit, and 10S Mirajxs, Ditto. 

* Shortly beforo Alienist 1822 tho Poona mint was closed for somo time owi: 


every 

A nkuthit, 
ti ehiiidt, 

„;[dpiiris,KoldHs, and KemWiurnit, ana lira -cy™,*. vino. 

* Shortly heforo August 1822 tho Poona mint was closed for somo time owing to 
tlio disco vorv of frauds. As tlio want of currency caused inconvenience the mint was 
reopened. &r Sin's Boport, 20tli August 1822 (1877 Edition), 63. The mint 
seems to hnve been finally closed about the year 1834-35. 
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Insurance or vhna was known before the tinio of the British. 
Valuable articles, jewels, bullion, coin, precious stones, cloth, cotton, 
silks, and shawls, nud sometimes cattle grain and metal vessels, whilo 
being 1 carried to and from Poona, woro insured at Poona against 
loss by robbery, plunder by troops, fire or water, the carrier’s 
negligence, his being carried off by a tiger, drowned in fording a 
river, or "dying from epidemic disease. The work of insurance 
formed part of the business of ono or more bankers acting as 
partners. As insurance agents tbey undertook to send goods front 
ono place to another on receipt of transit cost and insurance fees, 
varying from ono to ton per cent on tho value of the goods, 
according to the distance, the danger of robbers, and tho timo 
allowed for tho journey. 1 Insurance was not undertaken for a 
longer distance than 200 miles (100 kos) - unless on property of a 
greater value than £100 (11s. 1000). Within that distance the value 
of goods whoso safe carriage was insured varied from £10 to £10,000 
(Rs. 100 - 1,00,000). The agents employed armed escorts and 
camels to convey the articles, and every year had to pay blackmail 
to the heads of tho robber gangs who infestod tho country. Tho 
insurance agents’ escorts were Arabs, Rohillris, Patlutns, or Ltajpnts. 
The camel-men who were Muhammadans were called stirvdns. 
Their wages were from fifteen to twenty per cent above those of 
ordinary messengers, and, in addition to their wages, tbey were paid 
rewards for each successful trip. They w cro noted for bravery and 
for their staunch regard for their employer’s interests. They carried 
matchlocks, swords, daggers, and shields. They made very rapid 
journeys on trained camels, and if attacked by robbers mado good 
use of their arms. Exclusive of the escort’s wages tho principal 
sums defrayed by the insurer were on account of loss and darango 
to the property injured. lutorest from i to £ per cent was also paid 
to the owner if tlio goods insured did not reach tlicir destination 
within tho appointed timo. 

Under British rale order and peace havo uindo insurance ngninst 
the risks of the road unnecessary. Insurance ngninst fire has nob 
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boon introduced. In Poona a branch of tho Bombay Oriental 
Government Socurily Life Assurance Company Limited, has been 
open sinco 1874. A few policies bare been effected on the lives of 
Europeans, Eurasians, Hindus, nnd PArsis, but tho business done 
lias boon small. 

Much of tho moneylending is in the hands of MArwAr and 
Gujnr.it Yanis. A considerable number of local BrAhmnns and a 
fow ChAmbliArs, Dhnngars, Gosavis, Eunbis, Milts, Mings, MorAtbAs, 
Mh/irsj MiisnhuAtis, Shimpis, SonAra, Telis, Lingayat and Vaish 
YAnis, nnd others haring capital nlso engago in moneylending. 
Tho business dono by local lenders, most of whom hare other 
sourcos of income nnd are not horoditary moneylenders, is less than 
that dono by outsiders from MArw.tr ana GnjarAt. Except of a few 
town firms moneylending is not tho lender’s sole pnrsnit. About 
sixty per cont nro tradors including grocors and clothsellers, thirty 
per cent nro husbandmen, nnd ten per cent are pleaders and 
others. 1 Besides lending money MArwAris deal in grain, groceries, 
cloth, nnd oil, somo baring shops in villnges and others in country 
towns nnd market places. Except in somo Junnar villages, where 
they luivo dealings with husbandmen, GnjarAt YAnis are chiefly 
cloth-dealers who are settled in tho larger towns and who lend 
monoy to wearers and other craftsmen nnd seldom to husbandmen. 
LingAyat moneylenders nro chiefly ironmongers and grocers. 

f," nMnndholdcrs. Tho MnrAtha or Knnbi moneylender is a 
M is°connoctod. A 

largo town^f nUlondors tb U ^ sliQme1ess md riffle* 

Do is n by o word for greo Brdbmans are as hard as 

trentmont of bis debtor. y A] mos t n ]l agree that 

MArwAris, otheM ^ ^o| wo MarAthAs Knnbis, 

compared with Mama kindly. A MArwAri will press a 

and GnjarAt VAn.s aro mMnndlanmy.^ rms t)lat J he will 

debtor whon pressure , . ' $ g r i„ki n g vessels even when 

attach and sell bis Vhmans, whosB posit io n 

tho family nro n the ^dst^ot a mea^ ^ shr0wd ^ 

in society tends to raa flV *Xstreme measures for the recovery 
their dealings, and asal & Manttlm> or a Knnbi creditor- 

of their debts, m to make moneylending 

17111 E e^ 0m t Tex„ e rienco ofton lends to Iss of capital. Except 
pay. Want of e*P e : nteres ts clash moneylenders as a class are 

friendly to eoclTotber, avoid competition, and deal honestly among 

themselves. _ 


i Mr. J. 0. Moore, C.S. 
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The accounts of the rates of interest at the beginning of British 
rule vary. In 1821, according to the Collector Captain Robertson, 
the usual rate of interest was twelve per cent except in the M Avals 
where it was from twenty to twenty-four per cent. A J anna per 
rupee a month or about eighteen per cent was an usual rate. When 
the interest was paid in grain the usual monthly rate was a sher the 
rupee or seventy-five per cent. If grain was borrowed for seed, 
the debt was cancelled by repaying double the quantity borrowed 
any time within a year ; if the grain was borrowed for food one 
quarter to three-quarters more were paid in return. 1 * About the 
same time Dr. Coats (29th February 1820) described the village 
shopkeeper as lending a few rupees to the villagers without security 
and charging | anna interest a month or thirty-seven per cent. A 
good deal of their traffic with the villagers was by bartering grain 
and other field produce for groceries. The usual yearly rate of 
interest was twenty-four per cent. Loans of grain and straw were 
repaid at fifty per cent, and often at seventy-five per cent. 8 

At present (1 883) the rate of interest varies with the credit and 
the need of the borrower, the habits of the class to which he 
belongs, the risk of the industry in which he is engaged, and the 
dearness of money. The interest charged is always higher in the 
country than in the city and presses more on poor than on well-to- 
do landholders. In small transactions where an article is given in 
pawn the yearly rate of interest varies from nineteen to thirty-seven 
per cent. In petty field advances on personal security the usual 
yearly rate is 37 £ per cent. (J a. the rupee a month). When there 
is a lien on the crops the payment is generally in grain and 
the interest varies from twenty-five to fifty per cent. In large 
transactions with a mortgage on movable property, nine to twelve 
per cent are oharged, and in mortgages of immovable property the 
rate varies from six to twelve per cent. Where loans are secured 
by mortgages on land, the average rate in the.Haveli snh-division, 
where the conditions of landed property are specially favourable, 
varies from thirteen to nineteen per cent. 8 In less favoured 
sub-divisions the rate not uncommonly rises to twenty-four per 
cent. Money invested in buying land is expected to yield a clear 
profit of nine to twelve per cent. Interest is now calculated 
according to the English calendar year iu all transactions which 
do not taka the shape of book-aooounts. Book-accounts and 
merchants’ accounts are generally regulated by the samvat year 
which begins at Divali in October-November ; Brfihmans and 
other non-professional lenders generally keep their accounts by 
the shah year which begins on the first of Ohaitra in March-April. 
If payment is made within three years the extra or intercalary 
month is oharged ; if the account runs for more than three years 
the extra month is excluded. The Imperial rupee is the standard 
in all transactions. Shopkeepers not uncommonly have dealings 
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’Deccan Riots Commission Report, 66-67. 
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eont. Their dealings are all in cash. They have fair credit and are 
well-to-do. They borrow money to help them to carry out their 
contracts and repay the loan as soon as the contract is finished. 
Moneylenders have good credit and borrow at six to twelve per cent 
a year.' Traders and merchants whose credit varies with their 
personal position borrow at nine to eighteen per cent. Khisls or 
small loans payable by daily or weekly instalments of a few annas 
are occasionally made in some parts of the district. 

Bobhoweks. The chief borrowers of the district are land-owning Kunbis. 

Contractors of various kinds, who are a growing class, also borrow. 
Enterprising moneylenders borrow at low interest and lend at rates 
high enough to cover losses and leave a considerable margin of 
profit. Traders and merchants rarely borrow .except when they 
make largo purchases of the articles in which they deal. The few 
craftsmen who are free from debt act as moneylenders. Though 
most craftsmen are in debt they are not so deeply involved as 
landholders, partly because they have no security to offer, partly 
because they have no money rentB to pay. In ordinary years, as a 
class, craftsmen are bettor off than husbandmen. Still, of late years, 
competition has closed many of the old callings, and craftsmen, 
who have not suffered from competition, are generally afflicted by 
a craving for some form of vicious indulgence. Except for their 
intemperate habits craftsmen are generally intelligent, able to 
care for their interests, and guard themselves from being over- 
reached by false jslaims. Craftsmen borrow at twelve to twenty-. 


, Gov. Res: 25th January 1883, a deduction of one rupee and fifteen annas 
tor every 100 rupees. 


four per cent. .Besides cue interest, may uuw ou 
cent deduction from the amount of the nominal loan. They are 
honest debtors and do their best to pay their debts repaying in 
small instalments. They dislike borrowing and do not borrow except 
under considerable pressure. They reckon indebtedness a burden 
and try to shake it off as soon as they can. Of the lower orders 
domestic servants and labourers are the only classes who are 
comparatively free from debt. House servants if forced to borrow 
reTay the loan by monthly instalments. They are generally regular 

Keir payment and careful to pay what they owe. Except during 

the few years before and after the close of the American war, when 


5°tIie J landhohl U p SUa I ? dvanoe % min * or seed aad for the maintenance 
of tiie landholder. Advances of seed and of food grain are renaid 

ner ZnTnf “ w ° r “ their mone ^ 7aJuo ot th ° rate of ? 125 

per cent or savat, of 150 per cent or didin, or of 200 per cent or dam 

dupat of the gram advancod. Contractors, who of late years are a 
growing class, pay twelve to twenty-four per cent interest and at tho 
time of borrowing allow a discount or manut.i f.hmn — 
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the Peninsula railway and other local public works wBre in progress 
nnd when the wages of unskilled workmen in Bombay were 
exceptionally high, labourers were never better off than they now 
are. Fifty years ago a labourer could hardly earn wages enough to 
keep himself and his family and could save nothing. A labourer 
then was badly fed and clad ; the cheapness of the articles of daily 
use alone kept him from starving. The first marked improvement 
in the labourer’s condition was caused by the demand for labour 
to complete the great public works which were in hand both 
locally and in Bombay between 1862 and 1871. The Deccan Riots 
Commission estimated that £250,000 to £800,000 (Rs. 25-30 lakhs) 
of the whole amount spent in making the Peninsula railway within 
Poona limits remained in the district in payment of local labour. 
Just beyond the west limits of the district were the great Sahyadri 
works where on a distance of fourteen miles 40,000 labourers were at 
one time employed by one contractor. At the same time the foreshore 
reclamation and other works in hand in Bombay caused so great a 
demand for labour that in 1863 the monthly wages of unskilled 
workmen toso from 1 5s. 6cL (Rs.7|)to£l 7a. (Rs. 184). Great public 
works in the Poona district continued to give the labourers highly 
paid employment till the year 1871.. At present (1883) a labourer can 
command not only the necessaries of life for himself and his family, 
but ordinary comforts and even a few luxuries. He spends his 
gains on clothes, food, and liquor more than on ornaments. 
Labourers work in the fields from August to March ; at other times 
they are employed on house-building and other public or private 
works. On his personal security a moneylender generally advances 
a labourer up to £10 (Rs. 100). Sometimes the security of a fellow- 
labourer is taken. 

Since before the beginning of British rule the greatest borrowers 
in the district have been the landholders. The ordinary Kunbi is a 
simple well-disposed peasant content with the scantiest clothing 
and the hardest fare. Though unschooled and with a narrow 
range of intelligence he is not without manly qualities and meets 
with a stubborn endurance the unkindly caprices of his climate and 
the hereditary burden of his debts, troubles which would drive a 
more imaginative race to despair or stimulate one more intelligent 
to new resources. The apparent recklessness with which he will 
incur obligations that carry the seeds of ruin has gained for the Poona 
landholder a character for extravagance and improvidence. The 
apparent recklessness is often necessity. His extravagance is limited 
to an occasional marriage festival, and his improvidence is no 
greater than that of all races low in the scale of intelligence who live 
in the present. 1 The want of forethought, which prevents the land- 
holder overcoming the temptation to which the uncertainty of 
the seasons and the varying value of his produce give rise, is caused 
by a want of power to realize future troubles rather than by a spirit 
of extravagance or waste. In 1875, in thB opinion of the members 
of the Deccan Riots Commission, the expenditure on marriage and 
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othor festivals was less the cause of the husbandman’s indebtedness 
than was common! y supposed. Compared with his means the 
expenditure was extravagant, bat the occasions seldom occurred, 
in a course of years the total sum spent was probably not larger 
than a landholder was justified in spending on special and family 
pleasures. . The expenditure on family pleasures formed an 
important item on the debit side of many accounts but it was rarely 
the nucleus of a debt. Even at twenty-four per cent interest the 
£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50-75) spent by an average landholder on a 
marriage, with fairness on the lender’s part and without the 
addition of other debts, could be rapidly paid. In the opinion of 
the Commission the bulk of the landholder’s dobt was due less to 
the large sums spent on ceremonies than to constant petty borrowings 
for food and. other necessaries, to bny seed, to bny bollocks, and to 
pay the Government assessment. The Commissioners held that in a 
district with so uncertain a climate as Poona and with people whose 
forethought was so dull, the payment of a regular money rental, even 
when the rental was far below the standard of a fair season, must lead 


to borrowing. 

When the country came under British rule, the bnlk of the 
husbandmen were in debt. In 1819 in the township of Loni on tho 
. Ahmadnngar road, about ten miles east of Poona, Dr. Coats 
found that of eighty-four families of husbandmen all except 
fifteen or sixteen were indebted to moneyed men generally 
BrAbmans or shopkeepers. The total private debt was £1453 
(Rs. 14,530) and there was a further village debt of £307 
(Rs. 3070). The sums owed generally varied from £4 to £20 
(Rs. 40-200), but some men owed as much as £200 (Rs. 2000). 


The interest was usually twenty-four per cent, bat when small 
sums were borrowed interest was as high as forty per cent. The 
cause of debt was generally marriage expenses or the purchase 
of cattle and food. Each debtor had a running account with his 
creditor and paid sums of money from time to time. According to' 
the accepted rule the interest of a debt could never be more than 
the principal. In settling disputes the juries followed the rule dam 
duttar lean Hear, that is double for money treble for grain. Few 
debtors knew how their accounts stood. Most of them believed 
that they had paid all just demands over and oyer again. About 
a fourth of the people were indebted to their neighbours for grain 
and straw and borrowed to support themselves and their cattle till 
next harvest. They repaid these advances in kind at fifty to 
seventy-five per cent interest. In ordinary times the whole of a 
husbandman’s produce was mortgaged before it was reaped. In bad ■ 
seasons the evil was much increased. If any of their cattle died 
they had no means of replacing them. If they failed to raise an 
advance they left their fields and tried to save some money as 
Brdh mans’ servants or perhaps as soldiers. 

2 In 1822 according to Mr. Chaplin, owing to the oppression of 
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revenue contractors, tlie landholders in- many villages, though 
frugal and provident, were much in debt to hankers and merchants. 
Many of these debts were of long standing. They were often made 
of compound interest and fresh occasional aids so mixed and massed 
that the accounts were exceedingly complicated. A husbandman 
who fell in debt could seldom free himself. The 'husbandman's 
debts were of two kinds, village debts and private debts. The 
village debt usually arose from advances or loans made by bankers 
to the Mardtha Government on the security of the revenues of 
certain villages. The private debts were the result of the revenue 
farming system under which the state dues were collected through 
bankers or sdvkdrs who usually received in kind from the villagers 
what the bankers had paid to the Government in cash and drafts. 
The mass of the husbandmen had not interest or title enough in their 
land to be security for a large debt. Miras or hereditary holdings 
were sometimes mortgaged, but their selling value was estimated 
at not more than two or three years’ purchase, and land yielding £20 
(Rs. 200) of gross produce could seldom be mortgaged for more than 
£10 (Rs. 100). The ordinary dealings between the moneylender 
and the landholder were based on the teaching of experience rather 
than on any power of compulsion in the hands of the creditor. The 
recognized mode of recovering debt was for the lender to send a dun 
or mohasal whose maintenance had to be paid daily by the debtor. 
Another mode was to place a servant in restraint or dharna at the 
debtor’s door, or to confine the debtor to his house or otherwise 
subject him to restraint. Against the humbler debtors severer 
measures were used. The landholder’s constantly recurring necessity 
could not be relieved unless be maintained bis credit by good faith. 
On the other hand the Government in no way helped the lender to 
exact more than a fair profit which considering his risks would also 
be a large profit Honesty was the borrower’s best policy and caution 
was a necessity to the lender. There was a considerable burden qf 
debt and many landholders were living in dependence on the lender, 
delivering him their prodnce and drawing upon him for necessaries. 
The landholder’s property did not offer security for large amounts. 
The debtor’s cattle and the yearly produce of his land were the 
lender’s only security. As immoveable property was not liable to 
sale for debt, and as the hereditary or mirds title was of no value 
to a non-agricultural landlord, the mortgage even of hereditary 
or mirds land gave the lender a hold on the produce rather 
than on the land. Bates of interest were very high and much of 
the debt consisted of accumulations of interest. The causes of 
indebtedness were chiefly the revenue system and sometimes 
expenditure on marriages or similar occasions. The amount of 
individual debt was usually moderate. Most moneylenders were 
men of substance who had a staff of duns and clerks. In recovering 
debts the lender had little or no help from the state. At the same 
time he had great license in private methods of compulsion. Under 
British management the lender’s power of private compulsion was 
curtailed and courts presided over by the Collectors were opened to 
suitors. A t first the lenders did not go to the courts. This and 
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other causes caused a contraction in the moneylender’s dealings. 
Still the landholder’s necessities compelled him to keep on terms 
with his creditor. 

•There are no records hearing on the relations between the 
husbandmen and their creditors in the years immediately following 
Mr. Chaplin’s report. Later information shows that the burden of 
debt grew heavier rather than lighter before the introduction of 
the Civil Court Procedure in 1827. The first regular Civil 
Procedure was introduced into the Bombay Presidency by Regula- 
tions II. III. IV. and V. of 1827. Regulation IV. provided the 
procedure and Regulation V. the limitations for civil suits. In 
Regulation IV. the cattle and tools necessary for the support of the 
agricultural debtor were declared exempt from seizure on account 
of debt. Regulation V. limited the yearly rate of interest recoverable 
in a civil court to twelve per cent. When the new laws came into 
operation, except in hereditary or mirds land, the husbandman 
had no title to his holding, and on account of the fall in the value 
of produce the revenue demand left little margin to the landholder. 
Under these circumstances the lender had little security for debt. 

As the courts gave the lenders the means of speedily realizing 
their claims they were soon resorted to In 1832, when the 
extreme cheapness of grain was pressing with terrible wmgliton 
the agricultural classes, the French traveller Jacguemont, a some- 
what unfriendly critic, described the cultivators all over India ns 

. * . nf rmminsr. They had almost always to borrow seed 

fomthe banker and money to hire plough cattle. .Every h^tand- 
man had a running account with a lender to whom durm D all his 
life he paid the interest of his debt, which swelled m bad years and 
•when family ceremonies came round. In no part of India di 
-indebtedness cause more misery than in the Deocan. Former y 
the law or custom prevented a lender from more than tripling the 

ori^Hoan by compound interest; ne^rperWa^ urn 

seizure of immovable property was allowed ® 

removing all such restraints caused much horror. 1 on 

law judges had to strip old families of their ancestral homes. 

The first detailed record of the relations between lmsbandmcn 

f” • is tbe result of an inquiry made m 1843, by 

and their cred „ Commissioner of the Northern Division. 

ofXma, after premiring that it was 
Mr. oiewart, « „ Tin „ +TnpT ,t s to fix a lower than the market 

well known { n t, nt]0 ,- n g it stated that money 

rate of interest had toe efiect ox nol fa seonrity at tiirty to . 

was frequently Bering that the borrowers seldom owned any 
sixty per cent. C ° mn lter of surprise that they had credit 

property it of interest was so high. The views 

at all ratheHma^ g os0 ^ ass i s tants were somewhat at variance 


Jacquemont’s Voyages, III. SSO. 
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witlitbeCollector’s views. Mr.Prere stated that there were fewvillages 
under his charge in which there was one landholder unburdened 
'with debt and scarcely a single village in which three persons could 
be found not involved for sums of over £10 (Rs. 100). These debts 
were contracted on marriage and other social occasions. The 
interest varied from twenty-five to sixty per cent according to the 
circumstances of the borrower and the description of security given. 
Mr. Frere recommended some measure restricting interest. Sir. Rose 
observed that the .usurious character of the village moneylender 
was notorious. ' He thought the poverty of the. Deccan landholder 
was in great measure due to the lender’s greed. He feared it 
would be difficult to cure tbe evil as the people looked on the 
moneylender as a necessity. Their thoughtlessness and ignorance 
would frustrate any attempt to check or put a stop to tbe lender’s 
exorbitant gains. In cases where landholders were concerned, the 
interest was generally enormous and agreements were fraudulently 
procured. He also recommended that something should be done to 
limit the rate of interest. In summing this evidence the Revenue 
Commissioner seems to have shared the Collector’s views against 
trying to lower interest by legal enactment. He noticed that the 
moneylender was frequently part of the village community. The 
families had lived for generations in the same village helping the 
people from father to son and enabling them to meet urgent caste 
expenses. 

In this correspondence the attention of the reporting officers 
was usually fixed on the question of usury. It appears that as yet 
the operation -of the law had not aggravated the burden of debt 
to any degree of severity. This was natural. The husbandmen 
had generally no title in his land except the title conveyed by the 
hereditary or miras tenure and his stock and field tools were 
safe from seizure. Another notable point in this correspondence 
is that tbe moneylenders are spoken of as the village Bania, 
the village banker, and under similar terms which show that 
the old banker was the only lender with whom tbe landholders 
had dealings. It is also noteworthy that expenditure on marriages, 
caste rites, and similar occasions is generally assigned as the cause 
of indebtedness. One reason why social charges are noticed as the 
chief cause of debt may be found in the rapid spread of tillage which in 
different parts of the district. followed the lowering of the rates of 
assessment in 1836 and the following years. The lowering of assess- 
ment gave the landholder a strong inducement to add to his holding 
and the lender was encouraged to make advances by the enhanced 
security and tbe ready machinery which was available for recovering 
debts. It was hoped that the permanent title and the light assessment 
guaranteed by the survey settlement would so increase the land- 
holder’s profits and stimulate his industry that by degrees he would 
free himself from debt. The increased production and the stimulus 
to agricultural enterprise did indeed follow, but debt instead of 
diminishing increased. The records belonging to the period 
between 1850 and 1858 bring to notice two marked features in the 
* 1327—15 
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fi!l a ?i? n nS be ^ e A n ihe hader an<3 the husbandman wtich followed 
the changes in the revenue and judicial systems. These two features 

Z h n T7 th f Baa l l . n>one J' lende ™ and the operation of the laws 

Sir G Ste T 0f o t lB la “ dhold . er f- r “ 18 & Captain, the Into 
? S'* 11 w S nte ’ then Survey Commissioner, wrote that the facilities 
for the recover/ of debt offered by the civil conrts Lad called into 

”?"£ c . Iass , of moneylenders who dealt at exorbitant 
rates of interest with the lower agricultural poor. As the value of 
the landholders title under the survey settlements came to bo 
recognized, his eagerness to extend his holding grew. A fresh 
start was given to the moneylender in his competition with the 
landholder for the fruits of the soil. The bulk of the people were 
very poor and the capital required for wider tillage could be obtained 

on ly on tlie credit of the land and its prodnce. Even Tinder the 
reduced rates of assessment existing debt left the landholder little 
margin of profit. This margin of profit would not go far towards 
covering his increased needs to provide stock and seed and to meet tho 
assessment on the additions to bis holding. At the same time for 
the first year or two his return in prodnce would be nominal. Even 
the most cautious could not wait till their profits enabled them to 
take up fresh land because they feared that the more wealthy or the 
more reckless would be before them. In 1 855 it had become well 
known that the Begulation restricting the rate of interest to twelve 
per cent was evaded by the moneylenders by deducting discount, 
or more properly interest taken in advance from the amount given 
to the debtor. The usury Jaw had the effect of placing tho debtor 
in a worse position by compelling him to co-operate in a fiction to 
evade the law. The "bond acknowledged the receipt of an amount 
which had not been received. In 1855 an Act was passed repealing 
the restriction on interest. Another result of the enhanced value 
of agricultural investments caused by the survey settlement was 
the spread of the practice of raising money on mortgnge of land and 
of private sales of land to moneylenders. Private sales of land were 
doubtless made in liquidation of debt and not for the purpose of 
raising money as no landholder would part with his land to raise 
money. It must therefore be presumed that in such cases the. 
moneylender compelled the transfer by throats of imprisonment 
or by other terrors. Although moneylenders were adding to their 
land by private purchases the sale of occupancies under decree 
was rare. This was probably due to several causes. The 
people had not acquired full confidence in the title given by the 
survey settlement j they probably had hardly confidence in the 
stability of the British rule. The only land sold was hereditary- 
or mirds which as it was held by a recognized title was 
reputed to be safe. It was seldom a creditor’s interest to sell his - 
debtor out of his holding. The landholder’s stock and field tools 
wero protected from 6ale and tho creditor was likely to make more 
by leaving him in possession of his land than by loworing him to a 
tenant. The sale of immovable property for debt was opposed to 
custom and public opinion, and unless the land was directly mndo 
security the courts would be reluctant to have it sold if the claim 
could be satisfied by other means more consonant with nntivo usage. 
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The judicial returns stow how much more favourable the mode of 
disposing of business in the courts before 1859 was to defendants 
than the more strict procedure which was introduced in 1859. 
Under the earlier system about one quarter of the cases decided 
were adjusted without judicial action ; in 1859 the proportion settled 
without judicial action fell to about one-seventh. 1 At this time 
(1850-1859) the returns show that the imprisonment of thedebtorwas 
a favourite method of procuring the settlement of a debt. The sale 
of land was rare and the sale of the debtor’s house was an innovation. 
Imprisonment would therefore be more often used. During the 
three years ending 1853 there was an average of 530 civil prisoners 
in the Poona Jail, oompared with an average of 204 in the three 
years ending 1863. 

In 1858, when Lord Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay, 
he recorded his conviction that the labouring classes suffered 
enormous injustice from the want of protection against the 
extortionate practices of moneylenders. He believed that the civil 
courts had become hateful to the mass of the people because they 
wero made the instruments of the almost incredible rapacity of 
usurious capitalists. In Lord Elphinsfcone’s opinion nothing could 
be more calculated to give rise to widespread discontent and 
dissatisfaction with British rule than the practical working of the 
existing law. 

Shortly after this the rise in produce prices improved the 
landholder’s condition. Notwithstanding the pressure of debt and 
of injurious laws about 1860 the landholders were better off than they 
had been foryears. The conditions of agriculture had been favourable. 
For nearly twenty years landholders had enjoyed a fixed and 
moderate assessment and large tracts of arable waste had been 
brought under tillage. Communications and means of transport 
were improved, the railway whose construction had enriched the 
district by about £200,000 (Its. 20 lakhs) was within easy reach, 
and in spite of a series of good seasons produce prices had risen. 
Although the' lender might take him to court, the landholder had a 
chance of being able to borrow from a rival lender and the court 
would give time. If a decree was passed agninst the borrower, bis 
stock and field-tools were safe and bis land was not in danger. 
He might be imprisoned until he signed a new bond ; he was not 
likely to be made a pauper. 

In 1859 two enactments aggravated existing evils. These were the 
Civil Procedure Code and the Statute of Limitations. Whatever 
facilities the law afforded the creditor in 1852 were greatly enhanced by 
the introduction of the 1859 procedure, and by thepunctual conductof 
judicial duties which was now exacted from the subordinate courts. 
A.t the same time the landholder’s credit was enhanced by adding 
his land and his Btock and field tools to thB security which was 
liable for his debts. In 1865 the introduction 'of compulsory 
registration of deeds dealing with immovable property protected 
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. 1 The details were ; in 1850 of 8893 cases 2355 were settled without judicial action ; 
in 1859 of 10,060 cases 1869 were settled .without judicial action. 
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tlio croch'tor from attempts to repudiate or dispute a registered bond. 
In the meantime the landholder's estate had risen in value and new 
cultivation ottered securities for new loans. His personal solvency 
was assured by the largo demand for labour on the railway and 
other public works, and in 1805 his title in his land was recognized’ 
and scoured by an Act which confirmed the rights rested in him by 
the survey settlement. Between 1S62 and 1865 the American war, 
while on tho ono hand it poured money into the country to seek 
investment, on tho other hand raised to an extravagant pitch the 
value of agricultural securities. To these causes tending to attract 
capital to the business of agricultural moneylending it may be 
added that in the dearth of other industries, with a population whose 
wants embraced little but the merest necessaries, capital, which under 
other conditions would find employment in trade or manufactures, 
naturally turned to agricultural investment. Almost the only course 
open to tho clerk or servant who had saved a little money in a 
village moneyleader's employment, was to set up as a moneylender. 

Tho most unscrupulous class of petty moneylenders increased 
considerably during tho ten years ending 1875. It became the 
landholder's common practice to borrow from one lender to 
pay another or to borrow from two or three at a time. One 
result of this competition of low-class lenders was that even 
respectable lenders were obliged to resort to the methods o rswel ling 
the dobt and coercing tho debtor which the petty lenders Lad 
introduced. 1 In tho process of swelling the account the lender was 
greatly helped by tho Limitation Act of 1859. This Act was possed 
with the object of helping the borrower by malnn git impossible fo 
the lender to bring forward old claims which tho borrmv r co^d not 
disprove. Tho lender wrested the provisions of the Act ^to his o 
advantage by forcing the debtor, under threat of proceedings, to pass 
afreshboJfor a sum equal to the amount of the original bond 


.Mutual commence ©. 

Way'to mutual distrust and MtorfTt 
tho louder complete, com , e borrower to hopeless indebtedness that he 

becomes the ieiider s mtor . . y beyond what is indispensable to his 

may appropriate tho whole frmjB of hm at d] .^ n ,Z t0 do> go i 0Dg oa „ landholder 
existence. This the lender ", “ b j° ™dilv affords him the means of indulging in any 
is not deeply ^nnhtless landholder is easily W into the 



thore is no escape. Jf®‘ n r t ^i d S d0 m do more than redueo the interest of his 
takes care that tho debtor can never get rid of the principal. He toils 

debt. T)o what he ndll the landholder ermrm^ g^ Hop. leaves him and 

that another may rest, he sons the ] aoe of a f rpeman > s virtues. He 

despair seises him. The now <d*<*£* iries to Avenge himself by cheating h.s 
feels himself the victim of iuj_e ^ m:u ] 0 worse, he grows reckless. His groat 
oppressors. As his P?® 1 *’®" tho moneylenders by continual borrowing. When 
endeavour is to spoil ins ® n ® , en dor will advance, it is a triumph to him, if lies and 
he has borrowed all .. . _ oro from another. The two creditors may fight, 
fal«^promis^can wn^som^ Bnatc j, a portion of the spoil from both, Deccan 

Riots Commission .Report, dS-d6. v 
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together with interest and often a premium. 1 * * * * * * His inability to pay 
on account of tlie uncertainty of the seasons made this practice of 
passing new bonds at the end of every two or three years press 
specially hard on the Poona husbandman. 

Though the landholders' gains from the high prices of produce 
during the four years of the American war (1892-1865) were to a 
great extent cancelled by the hadness of those seasons, still the 
husbandmen drew large profits from the high wages of unskilled 
labour, which in Bombay rose from 15s. 6d. (Rs. 7f)to £1 7s. (Rs. 134) 
a month. Besides in Bombay high wages were paid to the workers 
in the railway especially on the ascent of the Bor pass which was 
not completed till 1863. Following on this after a short interval 
came an increased expenditure on local public works, which in the 
Poona district alone in 186S-69 rose to about £310,000 (Rs. 31 
lakhs). During the five years ending 1867, the cantonment of 
Poona was the scene of extraordinary activity in private house- 
building. The sums spent on ordinary ' labour in these works could 
not havo been much, if at all, less than those spent by Government 
in the same area. Besides the advantage of high wages the 
agricultural population drew a more questionable advantage from 
their position as landholders. Through the immense stimulus given 
to the production of cotton and because of the cheapness of money, 
field produce and land had risen so high that the landholder's powor 
as a borrower was that of a capitalist rather than of a labourer. 

The increase in the value of land is illustrated by the rise in the 
number of suits connected with land from seventy-five in 1851 
to 282 in 1861 and to 632 in 1SC5. 8 At the same time the increase 
in the landholder's credit is shown by tho fall in the compulsory 
processes for the recovery of debt. Thus, though during this period 
of extremely high prices, the hnsbandman’B land may have, on 
account of the badness of the seasons, brought him little actual 
income, it brought him. the fatal gift of unlimited credit. 

In 1865 with the close of the American war the inflow of capital 
ceased. Prices did not at once fall as 1866-67 was a season of 
severe drought, 1867-68 of partial failure, and 1870-71 of serious 
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1 On the 17th of May 1875. Mr. W. M. P. Coghlnn, the Sessions Jadgo of ThUno, 
wrote. In bonds founded on old bonds which have nearly run the period of limitation 
it is impossible to estimate what proportion of tho consideration was actual cash 
payment. The limitation law, a statute of peace made for tho protection of borrowers, 
became an enmne of extortion in the hands of tho lenders, When a bond is nearly 
three years old the creditor by threatening proceedings presses tho dobtor to pass a 
naw>nd for a sum equal to the principal and interest of the old bond and sometimes 

. t0 tlle the Small Canso Court of 

w i P n“ tC j Wo, the short term which tho Limitation Act introduced 
SSISL E TL h /nM! hiP an u furma , 1,cd londcra Wlth opportunities for cheating their 
arc harassed every two years to pay tho money or to pass a 
•M alwa y\ leavo , a margin of ono year as a measure of precaution. 

Jf the law makes three years they always make it two, because they may have to co 

time'te d ° ( btor may S° elsewhere. Two years is not a^ong enough 

ind ! nan to pay money. Perhaps it wus borrowed for his son’s 

Ki^ |rars to f clMr! at,DS S ' 1EarC ° ne ’ 0l " lini,kin e * garden, and will take him six or 

! The details are : 1861, 282 suits ; 1862, 591 j 1868, 620 ; 1864, 580 ; and 1865, 632. 
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mYaVfLtlZZZffit 8ama ” hi ? b ™° spent on local works 
“ j., flthtT “S'P 65 to keep up produce prices. After 1871 tRo 

expend, tare on public works declined, the harvests were good! and 
the price of mil Jet fell from forty-four pounds in 1871-72 to sistv- 

iZZT* m 1 7 tl 4 - u r0m 1867 the aefctlem ents of land revenue 
made thirty years before began to fall in, and the revision resulted 

in a considerable increase in the Government demand 1 All these 
circumstances contributed to contract the landholder’s means and 
materially reduced the margin available for the lender, while it is 
possible that the landholders did not contract in the same proportions 
the more costly mode of living which high wnges had justified. 
Debts increased and the husbandmen began to mortgage their 
lands more deeply than before. In 1871 the failuro of crops called 
for large remissions. Other causes prevented the rental actually 
levied from reaching the full amount of tho revised rates, and in 
1874, in consequence of the fall in produce prices, the revised rates 
were reduced. Still the effect of the new settlement was a largo 
retrenchment from the landholder’s profits. 

The effect of the sudden fall in produce prices between 1871-72 
and 1878-74 aggravated by other circumstances, was first to reduco 
the landholder’s power of paying, secondly to make creditors seek 
by all means in their power to recover their debts or to enhance 
their security by turning personal debt into land mortgage •, and 
lastly to check further advances to husbandmen. 2 During tho 
same period tli9re was a marked increase in tho difficulty of 
collecting the land revenue. Not only in the sub-divisions where 
the enhanced assessments pressed directly upon the moneyed classes, 
who were able to organize and sustain resistance to the demands of 
Government, but in others, the period from 1868-69 to 1878-74 was 
marked by an unusual amount of remissions and arrears. Tho 
business of lenders was also reduced to the last point. At the same 
"time the area held for tillage considerably contracted. 

The pressure on the landholder to pay what he owed and the 
unwillingness of the lender to make further advances were gradually 
increasing from 1869 to 1875. An order of Government in tho 
Eevenue Department. 3 framed with tho object of preventing the 
sale of land, directed that process to recover land revenuo should 


1 The following table shows the results of the revisions : 

Poona Petition Survey Results, 1859 -1ST ! . 
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3 Tho lenders dis^nstinthcborro^erHasshown byt h o nso in tho number of 
registered deeds in Bhimthadi end 1 Indipnr ^from ,52 m 18GG to 874 in 18GG, 1103 fa 
1870, 1217 in 1871. 1374 in 1872, and 1414 in 1873. 

’Rosolntion 720, 5th February 1875. 
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issue firsb against the movable property of tbe occupant, and that 
the land should not be sold until after the sale of tbe movable 
property. This order the moneylenders turned to their own 
advantage at the expense of the landholders. In February and 
March 1875 the lenders refused to pay the second instalment of 
revenue on land whose produce they had received from their debtors. 
Landholders who found their movable property attached, after they 
had handed their creditors the produce of the laud on the 
understanding that they would pay the rents, naturally felt that 
they were the victims of deliberate fraud. The feeling of ill will 
was strong and widespread. 

In 1874 "a hand of Koli outlaws, on the western hills of Poona 
and Ahmadnagar, directed their robberies almost entirely against 
the lending class. So great was the terror that for many months a 
large tract of country enjoyed complete freedom from the exactions 
of Mdrwari creditors and their agents. 1 This fact and the story that 
an Englishman, who had been ruined by a Marwdri, bad petitioned 
tbe Empress and that she had sent orders that the Marwdris were to 
give up their bonds brought matters to a crisis. Even the more 
educated villagers believed that on a report from India orders had 
come from England that the Mdrwdris were to have their bonds taken 
from them. In some form or other this report was circulated and 
a belief established that acting under orders from England, the 
Government officers would connive at the extortion of the 
MfCrwaris 1 bonds. Daring 1874 the district officers had been called 
upon to furnish ’.information regarding the people of the district 
for the compilation of the Bombay Gazetteer. Among other 
subjects the business of the moneylender, the leading characteristics 
of his professional denlings, and his relations to the landholding 
classes had been inquired into. This gave room for supposing that 
the Government, hearing of the ill-treatment of the landholders by 
the lenders, had canBed inquiry to be made and bad now given an 
order which would redress their wrongs. This resulted in the Deccan 
Biots of 187o. 2 

The first sign of open hostility to the MfirwAri moneylender 
among the orderly villagers of tbe Poona plain, was shown by the 
people of Karde in Sirur. A dexhmnkh, or district hereditary 
officer, named Babdsdheb, a man of good family and some influence, 
who had made a fortune in the service of His Highness Sindia, 
had settled in the village. He spent his fortune and fell into 
debt. Two of his creditors, Kdlurdm and Bhagvdndds, both of 
them Mdrwdris, got from' the Talegaon court decrees against 
Bdbdsahub. Kdlurdm took out a warrant of arrest. Bdbdsdheb 
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1 Between 1870 and 1874 moneylenders suffered in one case of mnrder, seven of 
robbery, eight of mischief, twenty. four of theft, twenty-nine of hurt, and eight of 
criminal force, or a total of seventy -seven offiences in five yeara. Deccan Biots Com- 
mission Report, 9. 

* I'he feeling of hostility between the landholders and their creditors which found 
expression in the riots had been increasing for some time, end had it not been for a 
transient period of prosperity, tho orisis would have happened long before. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CL VII (New Series), 2. 
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executed. About KZontu'lX*?* *** tie “t was -not 
belonging to the tomplo of Vitbo^aTirnf rro P ert 7 

nthchodXt, at the Lance of tie Wiw/Sf5 8 ^ / ere 

P' id «!• «1"0, Kilarfm oam'ed 0|T vSwi o“ ™“ Att ? 1 

cxccntion was issued on Kdlur/im'a decree L/nJhTn i- 4 tilrd 

s ufcL™ "r*?- “ i * * * «« *■> *»«<• 

n[u} 5 J Rs ' 1 ? 0 ^- In December 1874 Kalurim began to pulldown 

Sntl l ■ 00 r 1 nnd /° f “ Sed 40 to his Entreaties notto 
nnn tlio house. Enraged atKjUurWs conduct BdbUsfibeb gathered 
the villagers and persuaded them that as the MSrwaris iadWun 

to ruin them they most cease to borrow from them and refuse to 
work for them or to buy from them. The villagers agreed and one 
ot them opened a grocer’s shop at which all the village purchases 
were made. The Mdrwdns were put to the greatest inconvenience 
tor want of servants. Besides refusing to serve them as water- 
camera, barbers, or house-servants, the villagers annoyed the 
Mdrwdris by throwing dead dogs and other filth into their houses. 
Those signs of hate so seared the Mdrwdris that they retreated to 
Sirurfor police protection and represented to the Magistrate that they 
wore in bodily fear of tbo villagers. At the same timo the villagers 
submitted a petition to Government praying that as they had given 
their grain to the Ufarirdris, the ilfdrwdr/s should not he allowed 
to leave the village until tho Government assessment had been paid. 
The Magistrate reported to the Commissioner the dangerous spirit 
shown by tbo people. The example of the people of Karde was 
followed by other villages. Before any outbreak occurred the Mdvwdr 
monoylenders had in several places been subjected to similar social 
outlawry and petty annoyance. 1 

Tho first outbreak occurred at Snpa, a large Bhimtbadi village, on 
tbo 12tb of May 1875. Tbe victims were a large number of Gujar&t, 
Vdni moneylenders. Their bouses and shops were attacked by a 

1 Tlio following is tho substance of n samdpalra or agreement oxecuted by the 

pcoplo of JCalas in Inddpur. Fields belonging to Gujars which mayhavo been leased 
to villagers shall not be tilled. Jfo mnn nor woman shall take service with a G ajar. 

Any one tiding a GnjuY field or working for him will be denied the service of the 
village barber, washerman, carpenter, ironsmith, shoemaker, and otherrillage servants. 
Fields belonging to lenders other, than Gujars shall not be taken on lease by any one. 
Fields already leased shall bo given lip. If the village Hh&rs undertake to dun 
tbo villagers on behalf of the Gujars they shall be refused their usual alms and 
bundles of grain stalks. Tho villagers shall abide by these .conditions. If the head- 
man joins theGujars and other lenders, his hereditary right shall cease and his authority 
be disregarded. If the village priest or accountant joins the moneylenders his dues 
shall not bo paid. The villagers shall engage any* pnestthey choose, and the claims 
of the hereditary priest wifi not be recognized. If the headman or the priest is 
put to any expense on behalf of the villagers the villagers shall subscribe the sum. 

All landholders shall belmve in accordance with these rules ; any one acting to the 
contrary will neither bo allowed to come to caste-dinners, nor to many with the people - 
of his caste. He shall bo considered an outraste. lie will not be allowed to join tho • 
community without their unanimous consent, and will have to pay the fine which the ’ 
community may inflict on him and further wilt have to give a dinner to the community. 

Dated Vaishdl'hShuddh 2nd Shake 1787, that is 7th May 18/5. Afterwards under tho 
influence and advice of the Superintendent of Police the villagers agreed to return to . 
their old relations with the moneylenders. - 
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mob recruited from the bamlets round Snpa who had met nominally 
to attend the weekly market. One Gu jar’s house was burnt down, and 
about a dozen other houses and shops were broken into and gutted. 
Account papers, bonds, grain, and country cloth were burnt in the 
street. No personal violence was used. The chief constable of the 
sub-division with six or seven constables secured nbout fifty persons 
and recovered stolen property worth £200 (Rs. 2000). The loss was 
represented by the Gujars at £15,000 (Rs. li lakhs) ; it was not 
really move than £2500 (Rs. 25,000). Within twenty-four hours of 
the riot at Supa, the leading Marwdri lender of Kedgaon about 
fourteen miles to thonortli of Supahad his stacks burnt down and his 
house set on fire. During the following days riots occurred in four 
-other villages of Bhimthadi, and were threatened in seventeen 
more. 1 The contagion spread to the neighbouring sub-divisions of 
Ind&pur and Purandhar. In Indapur a disturbance, which from 
the numbers present would have been serious, was averted, as were 
the riots threatened in the seventeen Supa villages, by the 
promptitude of the police. A detachment of Native Infantry arrived 
at Supa, the police were relieved and available for other duty, and 
order was quickly restored. 

About the same time riots occurred in Sirur. The first act of 
violence was committed at Nnvra, whero a Mdrwdri, who had left the 
village for safety, was mobbed and prevented from moving his 
property. An uncle of this Mdrwdri some two years before had 
been murdered by his debtors. Other Sirur villages followed the 
example of Navra, 2 In fifteen Sirur and threo Haveli villages 
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l In tho village of Morgana n'erowd assembled, Vdnis were threatened and bondB 
demanded, violence was prevented by the timely arrival of the police. At Dhond a 
Vtai was severely treated because ho would not give np his bonds, and a large crowd 
assembled. Five ringleaders were punished. At Ambekhurd two Yanis’ bouses 
Were forcibly entered, their account-uoolrs destroyed, and bonds taken nwny. Six of 
the ringleaders were punished. In Aligaou about two hundred men from tho 
surrounding villages of I! argaon , Nandgaon , Audhalgaon, Kolgaon, Dolas, and Vndgnon, 
assembled, headed in some instances by thoir headmen and village police, and de. 
manded their bonds from the Vdnis threatening if they refused to. treat them os 
the Snpa Vinis had been treated. Tho police patei of tho village, with tho assistance 
of the Rdmoshis Mhiirs and other well disposed people, dispersed the assembly who 
threatened the Vdnis with anotbor visit. Tho inhabitants of Vadgaon again collected 
“ in numbers nnd compelled one of tho Yilnis of their village to giro np liis bonds, 
went through his house, broke open the back entrance of the next house, illtrcatcd 
the female Vdni owner, compelled her to point out where the bends were kept, 
broke open the box, and took the bonds, burning or otherwise destroying papers worth 
£100 to £1200 (Rs. 1000 ■ 12,000). A similar assembly at Mandgaon took posses, 
nion of bonds of the valno of £600 (Rs. GOOO) and about half of them were destroyed. 
At Ra.hu a Mdrwdri who had been incessantly threatened fled to Phalgnon, and was 
not allowed to remove his property nnd family. A largo stack of fodder belonging 
to him was destroyed. At Pimpalgaon, tho villagers took away bonds from small 
moneylenders among whom was aChdmbhdr who had only one bond for £3 10s. (Bs. 35). 
The police patei on his way to report tho matter to the Police Superintendent 
was stoned. 

5 At .Dhdrure the houses of two Mdrwdris wore simultaneously attacked, bonds 
worth £1200 (Rs. 12,000) wore forcibly taken, and the ownora were stoned, Ono old 
Mdrwdri had his ice broken. Ho was confined in his house nnd the house set on 
lire. He was saved but his and the other Mdrwaris’ houses were burnt. The 
chief constable was also threatened and was not allowed to carry on the work of 
investigation. This shows that everywhere tho same influences had brought the 
villagers to the same readiness to resort to force. Subsequent inquiries leave no 
doubt that the rioters at Supa had the sympathy and countenance of some influential 

s 1327—16 
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TTnr««S br . ok ® out or ™re threatened* The regiment of Poona 
i 0ad -qnarters are at Sira r supplied parties to help the 
Magistrate and police ra restoring and maintaining order, lloro 
or less serious disturbances i took place.in fire villages of Bhimthadi 
and sk villages of Sirur. They were threatened but averted by tho 
omval of the police ra seventeen villages of Bhimthadi. in ten of 
Sirur, in one of Inddpur, and in three of Haveli. Of 559 persons 
arrested, 301 were convicted and 258 discharged. Punitive police 
posts were established in the disturbed villages at the people’s 
expense. The riot at Supa was singular in the wholesale plundor of 
property and the Damaro riot in the murderous assault on the money- 
lenders. Inafew other casespersonalviolencewasusod, andinseveral 
places stacks of produce belonging to moneylenders wore bnrnt. As 
a rule the disturbances were marked by the absence of serious crime. 
In every case the object of the rioters was to obtain and destroy tho 
bonds and decrees in the possession of their creditors. When bonds 
were peaceably given the mob did no further mischief. When tho 
moneylender refused or shut his house violence was used to frighten 
him into surrender or to get possession of the papers. In most 
places the police interfered during the first stage of assembling and 
prevented violence. From many villages the Mnrwfiri moneylenders 
fled on the first news of the outbreak. In other villages they opened 
negotiations with their debtors for a general reduction of thoir claims, 
and in some cases propitiated their debtors by easy settlements. In 
almost eveiy case inquired into, the riot began on hearing that in 
some neighbouring village bonds had been extorted and that 
Government approved of the proceeding. Almost the only victims 
were Mfirwdris and Gujars. In most villages where Br/ihman and 
other castes shared the lending business with M&rwfiris the 
Marw&ris were alone molested. In some villages where there wero 
no Mdrw&ris, Brdhmans were attacked. Tho last of the connected 
series of outbreaks occurred at Mundhali in Bhimthadi on tho 
15th of June. Afterwards two isolated cases in Poona showed 
that the long catalogue of convictions and punishments and tho 
imposition of punitive police posts had repressed not quenched the 
people’s rage. On the 22nd of July seven men of the village of 
Nimb bat in Bhimtadi, besides robbing papers, cut off the nose of, 
a man who was enforcing a civil decree which had put him in 


persona of tbeir village, and'tbo presence ^oi ' these person, «“°nnt for 

tho first occurrence of open violence nt Snpa. Jlat the conditioii of tho yiHngcn 
through tho whole affected area was each that c\on had Supa not taken the initiative, 
Borne Other places would doubtless have done so. Tho combustible elements wero- 
ev^whero P readyi design, mistake, or accident would have sorely supplied tho 
sDark'to ienito them. Tho ringleaders general . V belonged to the cultivating classes, 
thrir onlv^obiect b ing to escape from the hands cj tho moneylenders. When a 
riotbeean aflX bad characters in the village took part in hopes of plunder. 

MVlfho these” disturbances were eoiog on in Toona snndar outbreaks occurred in 
the neighbourmg ch'striet of ^madna^r. jDnnugthe fortnight following tho Supa 
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possession of land belonging to one of the men. ■who attacked him. 
On the 28th of July the villagers of Karhdti in Bhimthadi broke into 
the house of a Mdrwari moneylender and took a storo of grain. 
The Marwari had refused to advance grain except on terms to which 
they could not agree. 1 

The most remarkable feature of these disturbances was the small 
amount of serious crime. A direct appeal to physical force, over a 
large area, was usually restrained within the limits of a demonstration. 
The few cases which bear the vindictive spirit usually shown in 
agrarian disturbances were probably due to the presence of other 
rioters besides the ordinary Kunbi peasantry. This moderation is 
in some measure to bo attributed to the nature of tbo movement. 
It was not so much a revolt against the oppressor, as an attempt 
to accomplish a definite and practical object, the disarming of 
the enemy by taking his weapons, his bonds and accounts. For this 
purpose a mere demonstration of force was usually enough. Another 
circumstance which contributed to tbo moderation of the peasantry 
was that in many cases the movement was led or slinred by the heads 
of the village. It was doubtless an aggravation of the breach of 
law that those who should have maintained order contributed to 
disturb it. Still an assembly of villagers acting under their natural 
leaders for a definite object was a less dangerous body than a mob 
of rioters with no responsible head. The chief cause of tlio 
moderation was the natural law-abiding spirit of tlio Kunbi 
peasantry. In so orderly and pcacoful a people such a widespread 
resort to force proved the reality of their grievances. 2 

That the riots ceased was due not merely to the prompt action of 
the police and the military, but to the assurance of the civil 
authorities that complaints should bo inquired into and proved 
grievances redressed. Accordingly in 1875 the Bombay Government 
appointed a commission to inquire into the onuses underlying tlio 
outbreak. Tbo members of tlio commission were Messrs. Richey and 
Lyon of the Revenue and Judicial branches of the Bombay Civil 
Service, Mr. Colvin of the Bengal Civil Service, and H&v Babddar 
Sbambhupras&d Laxmilitl a distinguished Gujarati administrator. 
Subsequently Mr. Carpenter of tbo 'Bengal Civil Service took the 
place of Mr. Colvin whose services were elsewhere required. The 
Commissioners hold inquiries in disturbed parts, recorded tho 
statements of landholders and of lenders, and compiled other 
evidence obtainod on the spot and in tho records of Government. 
Their report, which was submitted to Government in 1870, contained 
a detailed history of tho relations of the Deccan landholders and 
moneylenders since tho beginning of British rulo. 
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Bositlo these two eases in Poona, on the 8 th of September in tbo village of 
Kulernr m tlio Vdlva sub-division of SAtAra more than 100 miles from tho nearest 
disturbed part of Poona, a riotous outrogo was committed in all respects similar to 
Poona and Ahmndnagar riots. About 100 or more villagers attacked, plundered, 
and burnt the houso of a leading Gujar moneylender, gathered all the papers and 
accounts which they found in the house, destroyed them, and dispersed. The cause 
Wi ?T?°°* aro ^ bo tlio harsh proceedings of tlio moneylender against his debtors, 

3 Deccan Riots Commission Keport, 7. 
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The remit of the comm i.“ miners’ inquiries into tlio relations be* 
tucen nu*nrylcndi*n nml huolmidmcn in tho Deccan was that the 
normal condition of tin* bulk of tin* landholders was one of debt. 
About one. third of the landholders were pressed by debt, averaging 
about eighteen times their venrJv rental and nbont two-thirds of it 
r con rvd by mortgage of land. Of the two-thirds who were not 
t'mharrnw'd romp were well-to-do. Hut itnmcdintcly above tho 
ombarrassed was n class with lit tie property to fall back on whom a 
mere'. -don of bad years or it fall in produce prices would plungo in 
debt.* Tin* estate of an average Knnbi landholder, oxcliisivoof his 
Jand and its produce, was estimated to have a sale value of little 
more than £20 (11s. 200). 5 

The district lenders belonged to tlirco classes. Tho first class 
included small traders and village moneylenders, mostly Mdrwnr 
and Gujarat Vann and a few Lirigfiynt and Ynish Yanis and 
Urnlitnans chiefly village accountants. Tlieso advanced gram for 
pet tl and food and money upon pledge, mortgage, nnd good security. 
Tber were specially ImMul to the people nnd on them tell the 
burden of tin* 187.’. trouble**. The second cliws were the ncli bankers 
or traders of large towns. Among these, besides Gujarat, Lingnyat, 
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pleader* and other money-lending llrAbmans m 
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landlords and most intriguing and scheming. The third class 
consisted of husbandmen who had kept out of debt and were able 
to make their neighbours small advances in money and grain. They 
were often grasping and dishonest, but their debtors dealt with 
them much more on an equality, and community of race and 
residence not only tended to kindly treatment but brought any 
unusual villainy under the ban of the public opinion of tbo caste 
and village. Most of tbem were husbandmen and valuable land- 
holders. Husbandmen londers were sometimes threatened during 
the 1875 riots but in no case was a lender of this class injured. 1 

A notable feature of tho moneylenders’ doalings was the system 
of retail business which reduced even the most trivial transactions 
to written contracts. The invariable uso of bonds was probably 
partly due to the precarious character of tho landholder's assets 
and partly to the uncertainty of tho climate. Tho terms on which 
the moneylenders dealt were that every debit was to be protected 
by a bond giving tbem unlimited powers of recovery nnd that tho 
credit side was to be left to their own honesty. Account current 
was hardly known. There was usually a debt of long standing, 
probably inherited, the interest of which made a yearly debit. 
Besides this debit there were the give-and-take or devghev dealings, 
in which the debtor delivered his produce, or as much produce as he 
was forced to deliver, to his creditor and tho creditor supplied tho 
debtor's needs, clothing, assessment, seed, food, nnd cash for miscel- 
laneous expenses. Every now and then a larger item appeared on 
either side, a standing crop wns perhaps sold after a valuation cither 
to the creditor himself or another, the creditor in tho latter case 
getting the price paid, or a pair of bullocks or a cow and calf were 
given to the creditor on account. Agninst this tho debtor drew 
occasionally a considerable sum for a marriage, for tbo purchase of 
land or bullocks or a standing crop, or for digging a well. Bonds 
were continually pnssed as the account wont on. Sometimes a bond 
was taken as a deposit and tho debtor drew against it, or a small 
transaction was included in a larger bond and tlie debtor was to 
draw against tho balance. M&rwari moneylenders kept accounts, 
but often only in tho form of a memorandum book. Moneylenders 
who did not belong to the trading classes often kept no accounts. 
With all the bond was tho recognizod record of the transactions. 
Bonds were never or very rarely made for largo amounts. When a 
large debt was to be reduced to paper, several bonds were drawn. 
Thus a debt of £17 10s. (Rs. 175)- would be represented by one 
bond of £10 (Rs. 100), another of £5 (Rs. 50), and a third of 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). The chief object of this arrangement was that 
the moneylender might got a decree without much cost. A decree 
on the £2 10s. (Rs. 25) bond usually gave him power enough to 
force his debtor to meet demands on account of tho entire debt 
of £17 10s. (Rs. 175), Again, interest usually ceased when a bond 
was turned into a decree, so that it was not to tho bond-holder’s 
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1 Mr. IV. F. Sinclair, Assistant Collector, Deccan Biots Commission Beport, 25 
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advantage to take a decree to meet the whole debt. When the 
debt had reached an amount to meet which the borrower’s personal 
security wa s no t sufficient, it was commonly converted into a land 
mortgage Where the debtor owned a well or a share in a well the 
well or share together with the watered land were preferred as 
security. Sometimes the joint security of another landholder was 
added to the jpersonal bond. In such cases the joint surety usually 
had a direct interest in the loan, or as a near relation helped the 
debtor, or his security was obtained by private arrangement. Often 
before the mortgage of his land the debtor’s Louse, bullocks, crops, 
and carts, or other movable property were mortgaged. When 
bullocks were mortgaged, the debtor bad to pay for their hire which 
became the interest of the loan. When the mortgage of land was 
completed, the lender almost always began by leaving the debtor 
in occupation as tenant, and a' form of mortgage existed in which 
the profits of the land were all that was mortgaged as the tenant 
was left in possession without any transfer or acknowledgment 
of the mortgagee’s right, so long as the mortgager delivorod the 
produce yearly . 1 If the debtor failed to deliver the produce the 
mortgagee usually took possession. Sometimes tho produce of the 
land was made to represent the interest of the loan ; more usually 
a specific rate of interest was oited in the bond. The debtor held 
as tenant on every variety of terms and conditions . 2 Another form 
of mortgage, which was usually entered into only when the parties 
had'eome to a final settlement, was the transfer of the land to be 
enjoyed for a certain number of years in satisfaction of the debt. 
When an agreement of this kind was made it usually happened that 
before the period ended, the mortgagee had established claims 
giving him a further lien on the land. A similar method of settle- . 
ment by an instalment bond was gladly accepted by a debtor, but 
here again the failure to pay one instalment in a had year usually 


1 The right of occupancy was not transferred to the nUarh the Government 
, < rronoiHiiiv the pose in the n6iiibl)OiinDc district of Aunmuimcnn 

hook* as was g®u 0 “ ™,i n ced to writing. Tlioy were either leases, deeds of partner- 
t" dteeh afs-Woli o rai in money Was stipulated. It woiildnftcn 

ship, or adjusted to cover the interest agreed on in the mortgage 

be found .that tho rate no J . .. mortgage bond was usually more fh an tho 

bond. As the amount of ; capital in the rato o[ Merest in t ho bond 
value of the land £ t j t f 0 n OW ed that the land would not yield the 

was usually at least eighteen p > t rcc circd the full actual rent of tho 

.required sum and thus the mortgag 00 ^ rlv deficit. The rent was often 

land and in addition exa0 *® a 0 ; i_ determined by the power of tho mortgngco 

settled in kmd and the rat ® s ^1® t/nant in bis statement to tlio Deccan Kiota 

to grind his tenant. One ds , j till the land, but I have no right to toko ’. 

Commissioners used the foUomae ba ’ s3 under the hardest conditions the tcnnnt 
for my use any of the produce. Donbtt 0 » ^ of a flold t0 }lis cre(litor ( ,id take 

who was bound to hand over t 0 en hcl(1 bjr mortgagee’s tenants at (lie usual 

something. On the other handm cn^ d uco of dry and one-third of watered land, 
rental torms, that is, nail fc ^ tho seed nnd expenses being shaied in tho 

the mortgagee pajang the a '. ^ata in the crop. W hen the tenant paid in kind, 
proportion of their *® P® t ho an ,ount of interest stipulated in tho mortgago Iwnd ; 
Iiis payments might exc payments and was generally found to hn\ e no con- 

buthc kept no accoun accounts. As tho responsibility could not be enforced 

coption of his responsiDii j did not exist Doubtless most mortgagee landlords 
by tlio landholder it P™®“ _j holder could not get it without going to court which to 
had on account, hut the » n cc c 3 u Biots Commission Boport, 62. 

him was out of the question, xicccou , 
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gave the debt a fresh departure. The mortgagee landlord usually 
allowed the landholder to till the mortgaged land, and so long as 
the holder was left in this relation to his fields he accepted his fate 
without much bitterness. It often happened that owing to default in 
payment by the tenant, or to better terms being offered by another, 
or to the tenant's cattle and field-tools being sold in execution of 
decree, it ceased to he the interest of the mortgagee to leave the 
cultivation in the tenant’s hands and the land was taken from him. 
Besides the security of the landholder’s personal credit, stock, 
movables, house, lands, and the joint security of a-surety, the labour 
of the borrower was also mortgaged to the lender. The terms of 
this form of bond were that the debtor was to serve the creditor and 
that his wages were to be credited at the end of the year, or that a 
certain sum was to be worked out by service to the lender for a 
certain period. Sometimes the wife’s labour was also included in 
the bond. The labour was given either in house or field service. 
The labourer got his food and clothing, and a monthly deduction of 
2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) was made from the debt. The labourer’s whole 
time was at the lender’s disposal. 1 

The chief complaints made against monoylenders were that bonds 
usually ran at excessive interest; 2 that at every stage the borrower 
was defrauded by the lender and especially by the petty usurer ; 
that the lender often declined to give accounts, refused receipts, 
omitted to credit payments or give interest on payments, and declined 
to carry out such stipulations in the bond as were in the borrower’s 
favour. Forgery was sometimes practised and the landholder from 
his ignorance was unable to prevent his creditor from taking 
advantage of these nefarions practices. Another way in which the 
landholder suffered was by the reduction, under the Act of 1859, 
of the time during which money bonds were current to the small 
period of throe years. A new bond must be entered into every 
three years and the interest being added up and a new account struck 
the amount of compound interest was swelled eventually to a very 
large sum. In addition to the compound interest the creditor usually 
took the opportunity of renewing a bond to extort fresh and burden- 
some stipulations under threats of suing his debtor in court, all of 
which added to the total of the debt. 3 

Besides these usual complaints of the cultivator against the 
moneylender ho had the following grievances. When the cultivator 
was sued in court, at the outset he was met with fraud. . From the 
creditor’s influence over the subordinates of the court no summons 
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> Dr. Coats (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. EH. 239) has the following notice of labour 
mortgage atLoni in 1820. In return for an advance of money fora marriage, servants 
sometimes bind themselves to servo their masters for a term of years for clothes, 
board, and lodging. About Bix years would bo wanted to clear an advance of X10 
(Iia 100). 

■ 2 la many cases in which the loss intelligent husbandmen were the borrowers, tho 
interest charged was so excessive ns to amount to fraud and oppression. 

3 In the minuto of >Ir. ShambhuprasAd who sat on tho Commission of 1875, a case 
is cited in which an advance of Cl (Rs. 10) was made in 18G3. Sums amounting to 
£11 (Rs. 110) wero paid from time to time, and, at tho end of ten years, £22 (Rs, 220) 
wero still duo. Bombay Government Selection CL VEl. 13. 
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Code {Act X of 
X877). 


was sornd and the court being told that the summons had been 
s-rred gave a deereo against the debtor in bis absence. The distance 
io bad to travel to a court prevented a defendant attending . 1 The 
dofenco of a suit took longer than tbe defendant could spare, 
and the judge had not time to go into tbe right of the defendant's' 
caso and make up to him for the want of counsel. The high costs 

ofsmts was anotbor reason why the defendants declined to contest 

thoir cases. It was after the lender had gained his decree that the 
borrower suffered most. He might be arrested and imprisoned. 
Civil imprisonment was peculiarly open to abuse and was often made 
liso of to impose on prisoners more severe terms than could otherwise 
bo obtained. Tbo next hardship to the landholding debtor was that 
movable property of all kinds and land could be sold without reserve. 
In spite of the harshness and the dishonesty of many of its members, 
tho class of moneylenders was of the greatest service to the land- 
holders. They helped them to meet their special family expenses 
and to enlarge their holdings and increase their stock, they tided 
them over seasons of scarcity and enabled them to pay their rents. 

Tho Commissioners’ chief recommendations were, with regard to 
tho husbandmen’s poverty, to improve agriculture by irrigation and 
to modify tho Land Improvement Act so as to make tho help which 
Government .was ready to give more available to the hnsbandman ; 
with regard to tho revenue system, they advised the adjusting of 
tho Government demand to tho husbandmen’s capacity and when 
tho assessment was enhanced that the increase should be gradual ; 
with regard to the defects of the law they advised that a Bill 
should ho passed to prevent frauds, and to protect husbandmen in 
tho first stages of debt before the creditor had gone to the civil 
court. The chief provisions of tbe proposed Bill were tbe appoint- 
ment of public notaries and tbe enforcing of tbe delivery of receipts 
and accounts by creditors. To meet hardships incurred by the debtor 
through tho excessive powers given to the decree-holder, tbe absence 
of all protection to tbe insolvent debtor, and tbe use of decrees as a 
threat, the Commissioners advised (he passing of another Bill, the 
chief provisions of which were the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
the exemption of necessaries from sale in execution, the protection of 
tho judgment-debtor from the wrong use of a decree, mating tho 
decree the end of the suit, and the limitation of decrees. The 
Commissioners also recommended certain changes m the conduct of 
judicial business, the establishment of village courts, and the passing 
of an Insolvency Act. 

Meanwhile the relation of the debtor and the creditor somewhat 
improved. The 1874-75 disturbances had opened the eyes of the 
creditors to the danger of treating their debtors too harshly and the . 
fnmino of 1S76-77 turned the thoughts both of creditors and debtors 
■ W H-ounels. A new Civil Procedure Code (Act X. of 1877) 
came into force in October 1877. Seotion 2 66 of tbe Code made the 

> In the “Ijif'i’jje had^° drfenee^to ^oke* _ t UH>tjhe°had 1 no^inMfey n to n Fay' for°o 
nfisder^tliat he was unwilling to lose the time involved in defending a suit, or 
thS h“’ TO «Wd of the subsequent vengeance of the creditor whom he had opposed. 
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important cliange of exempting from attachment or sale in execution 
of decrees, tools, implements of husbandry, cattle enough to enable 
a judgment-debtor to earn his livelihood as a husbandman, and the 
materials of houses and other buildings belongingto and occupied by 
agriculturists. Under section 826 the Collector of the district is 
empowered to represent to the court that the public sale of land which 
has been attached in execution of a decree is objectionable and that 
satisfaction of the decree may he made by the temporary alienation or 
management of the land ; that, therefore, the court may authorize the 
Collector to provide for the satisfaction of the decree in the manner 
which he recommends. Section 320 enables the local Government, 
with the sanction of the Governor General in Council, to declare that 
in any local area the execution of decrees of any particular kind in 
which the sale of land is involved, shall he transferred to the Collector, 
and sections 321 to 325 invest the Collector with powers to manage 
or to deal with the land as if it were his own and to adopt one or 
more of several modes of satisfying the decree without selling the 
land except in the last resort. 1 By section 336, the local Govern- 
ment may direct that every judgment-debtor brought before a court 
in arrest in execution of a decree for money shall be informed by 
the court that he may apply to be declared insolvent. Section 358 
shows special consideration to the debtor if the debt is less than 
£20 (Bs. 200). Thus in several respects the new code improved 
the debtor's position. To place the relations of the debtor and the 
creditor on a better footing it was deemed necessary. To provide 
some safeguard against the moneylenders committing frauds in 
their accounts and obtaining from ignorant peasants bonds for larger 
amounts than were actually paid to or due from them ; As far as 
possible to arrange disputes by conciliation, to increase tbe number 
of courts, and so to simplify and cheapen justice that husbandmen 
might defend salts j To insist that in suits against landholders the 
court shall in certain oases of- its own motion investigate the entire 
history of the transactions between the parties and do substantial 
justice between them ; and To restrict the sale of the debtors' 
land in execution of a decree and to provide an insolvency proce- 
dure more liberal to the debtor than that of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure. To secure these objects the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act 
(Act XVII. of 1879) was passed by the Governor-General's Council. 
The principal object of legislation was to restore the dealings 
between lender and borrower to an equitable basis. The aid of the 
Government is withheld in the case of demands manifestly unfair 
and extortionate, and is rendered more speedy and effective in the 
recovery of just dues. As far as possible, credit is restricted within 
the limits set by the prospects of the certain recovery of the value 
of the amount lent. The first considerable change introduced by 
the Act was the appointment of village registrars before whom every 
instrument to which a landholder is a party must he registered before 
it con be used against him as evidence of his indebtedness. At first 
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1 Poona was one of four districts to which this section was immediately applied. 
The other districts were Ahiandnagar, Sholftpur, and SAtdra. 
b 1327— 17 . . 
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most of the persons appointed ns villngo registrars wore the hereditary 
Tillage accountants of the larger villages, but, as tlieir work was not 
satisfactory, special registrars have beon substituted each being in 
chnrgo of a circle of about twenty villages. The second notable 
point in tho Act is tbo nppointraont of sixty-two conciliators, men of 
influence beforo whom tho creditor must bring his claim before he 
can filo a suit in tho regular courts, and whoso duty it is to assist in 
or. bring about tho compromise of money disputes. To compel 
litigants to havo recourse to these conciliators it is enacted that a 
claim for money against a landholder is not to be entertained by the 
Civil Courts unless accompanied by a conciliator’s certificate that he 
has attempted to effect a compromise. Such compromises are filed 
in the records of the Civil Courts and have tho force of decrees. Tho 


next mensuro by increasing their number brought the courts more 
within roach of the people and made them leBs technical and loss 
costly. Tho resul t is that only a few villages are more than ten miles 
distant from a civil court. Village munsiffs were also appointed 
and invested with summary powers extending to suits for the 
recovery of amounts not exceeding £1 (Its. 10). Twenty-three 
villngo munsiffs’ appointments were made, and the individuals are 
pronounced fairly compotent. Tho office was purely honorary. They 
disposed of a large liumbor of euits, but as few of these wore brought 
by or against landholders tlieir institution afforded little or no relief 
to tlio cultivating classes. A special Judge and assistant judge and 
epeoinl subordinate judges havo beon appointed for tho Poona, Stitdra, 
ShoMpur, and Ahmndnngar districts to inspect and revise the work 
of tho subordinate establishments instead of the ordinary right of 
appeal which has been withdrawn. Professional legal advisers havo 
beon excluded from the courts of the conciliators and village munsiffs 
and also from tho courts of the subordinate judges when the subject- 
matter of a suit is less than £10 (Bs. 100) in value, unless for special 
reasons professional assistance seems to tho subordinate judge to bo 
necessary. This provision does not seen to have proved popular. In 
the absence of the agent or vakil frequent personal attendance is 
required of tho parties, and tho waste of time and money is said to 
be greater than tho cost of retaining counsel. A veiy important 
section makes it binding on the court to inquire into the history 
and merits of every claim brought before it with a view to testing 
its good faith. TliiB provision is unpopular with the lender 
and is believed to havo greatly influenced the number of suits 
instituted since the Act came into operation. Interest, too, is not 
to be' awarded to an amount exceeding that of the capital debt 
as ascertained on taking the account. The person of the 
agriculturist is exempted from arrest and imprisonment, nor canids' 
land be attaohod or sold unless it lias been specially mortgaged for 1 
the repayment of the debt in question. If the court so directs, 
tho land may be made over for a penod to the management of the 
chief authority of tile district with a view to the liquidation of the' 
debt. Again the limitation in respeot of money suits has been 
extended, payment of amounts decreed may be ordered by instal- 
ments, and a landholder can now be declared insolvent and be dis- 
charged summarily when his debts do not exceed £5 (Rs. 50), and 
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in other cases after a procedure specified in the Act. The insolvency 
chapter continues wholly inoperative. The indifference of the 
debtor cannot be altogether explained on the ground of religious 
scruples or the fear of the loss of credit and social status. The 
Relief Act has conferred so many other privileges and immunities 
on the indebted landholders that the necessity of having resort to 
the extreme measure of seeking relief by insolvency lias not made 
itself so much felt as might have beon expected. The debtor’s 
freedom from arrest and imprisonment, the exemption of his im- 
movable unmortgaged property from attachment and sale, the largo 
reductions in tho amount of his debt effected by conciliation and 
the procedure under the Act, the privilege of paying tho balance by 
easy instalments, and the consequent cessation from tho perpetual 
worrying of his creditors, have given such real and substantial relief 
that the husbandmen sometimes declare that they want no more. 
They regard the resort to insolvency as a step into tho unknown. 
No provision of the Act is more valued by tho people than the 
rule which admits of a decree being paid by instalments. Whe- 
ther a claim is admitted or contested the landholder rarely fails 
to put in a plea praying that the amount found due may be made 
payable by instalments. At the same time the circumstances of the 
debtor are inquired into, and instalments are not allowed indis- 
criminately. 

The Special Judge believes (1882-83) that the Relief Act has 
done, and is doing, a vast amount of good. It has succeeded in 
effecting many of its principal objects. It 1ms checked the downward 
progress of the landholders, and given them, what they so sorely 
needed, an interval of repose after a trying period of distress and 
famine. The landholding classes have never been so contonted 
as they are at present (1882-83). They can reap the fruit of their 
labour; they are protected from the constant harassing to which they 
were formerly subject ; they no longer live in ceaseless terror of 
rack-renting eviction and imprisonment. When tho worst comes 
they are sure of obtaining a fair and patient hearing in tho courts, 
and, if they have a good defence, they are in a better position to 
prove it. They are allowed to pay wliat is justly duo by them in 
instalments, and this privilege they seem to value more highly than 
any other granted by the Act. The courts are now more accessible, 
more absolute, less technical, less slow, and less costly. The pro- 
visions of the Act have tended to soften tho extreme severity with 
which the law pressed on debtors, and the judges are able to modify 
the contracts in an equitable spirit. The moneylenders complain 
of the Act, and middlemen lenders have suffered and are likely to 
suffer ; nor can it be denied that to some extent the Act has checked 
the old system of agricultural loaus. The husbandman’s credit has 
been greatly curtailed. Still this is a gain as tho system under 
which the husbandman used to obtain advances had no elements of 
soundness. The husbandman was not an independent borrower; 
borrowing was a necessity to him arising from the very faults of the 
system. The change has been wrought, not by the power given to 
the courts of going behind the bond, or of granting instalments, but 
by the provisions which exempt the landholder’s person from arreBt, 
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and Ins neec?wicsnm] 3ns iminovnblo property from attachment. 
1 « n !«»«*» w >ndi the creditor enjoyed under the old law were used, 
not to realize In* Iona, but to prolong indefinitely a state of indebt- 
edness winch enabled him to turn his debtor nnd his debtors’ dc- 
liceridants info Ins family serfs. A debt was a lasting and in the 
long mil a cafe and paying investment. The security on which the 
greedy middleman used to lend was the knowledge, that, with tho 
nid of tlu? rigid mechanism of the ciril courts, ho could gain and 

ah Jjpfi'/ljifipp 1 m)/] nn/>» flin lnlmttn n C -l^Li .1 1 • 


me crcclitora used to pay tlitur debtors nsscsstnont and bolp to keep 
thorn nlivo by doles of food during times of distress. They were 
nctimted liy self-interest not by benevolence. They could not suffer 
their investments to perish. The Relief Act has caused a great 
change. By withdrawing tho special facilities which creditors 
enjoyed for putting nil kinds of pressnro on tlio debtor it lins 
made the debtors more independent nnd Rolf-reliant and tho creditor 
loss ready to mnko ndvnnccs. • As the husbandman can no longer 
depend on the moneylender ho 1ms for the necessaries of life 
adopted a new rule of conduct, tlio conscqncnco of which is that not 
only arc moneylenders moro disinclined to lond, but that the same 
necessity for borrowing no longer exists. Formerly tho husband- 
man when his crops wero reaped thrashed and garnered, carted them 
in lump to his creditor's house or shop. Tlio creditor took them 
over nnd entered in his books very much what value ho pleased, 
generally in satisfaction of arrears of interest. As ho had parted 
with nil liis crop, the husbandman had to borrow fresh sums in cash 
or gmin to meet the instalments of Innd revonne, for Ins own 
supjKirt, nnd for seed. For each fresh ndvanco ho had to execute 
a fro. sir bond. Now the husliandnmn carries the produce of his field 
to his own house, nnd, keeping whnt ho thinks sufficient for bis 
household purposes, sells tlio rest in the best market he can find, 
jlo has learnt in a moasnre to bo thrifty and provident. Ho 13 
longer beset by tlio necessity of borrowing at every turn, for 
months beforehand tho husbandman now hogins_ to moke prepara- 
tions for tho pnyment of tho assessment by selling grass, butter, 
goafs nnd cows, and fast of nil their grain. This seems to bo 
tho chief reason why loans to tho poorer classes of landholders have 
so greatly diminished. This is tho class who wore formerly wholly 
dopondont on the monoyloudors. Now they or o obliged, and some- 
how manage, to shift for themselves. The solvent and independent 
landholders form n clnss by tbcmsolves ; the Act has improved their 
condition without in tho lenst impairing their credit. Men of this 
class, if they Imvo n chnrnctor for honesty, can borrow money for 
necessary purposos at reasounblo interest, nnd their borrowing 
powers havo not boon injuriously affected. To this class, unfor- 
tunately, but a small proportion of the people belong. The bulk of 
tho landholders consists of men who have not, and who long have 
ceased to havo, any credit in tho true sense of the word. Though 
nominally porhnps ownors of thoir land, they have actually been the 
racic-ronted tenants of tho villago inoneylonder to whom belonged " 
tho frails of their toil. If the moneylender can no longer squeeze 
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them, he will no longer help them. Hence the dislocation of tlio 
old relations, and the fall in loans to husbandmen. The chango is 
a change for the better. The question arises whether the general 
body of landholders can get on without borrowing. Experionco 
seems to show that they can and do get on. Sinco 1870, there lmvo 
been no unusual difficulties in realizing the Government land 
revenue; there has been no large or sudden throwing up of land; 
there have been no extensive transfers, either by revenue, judicial, 
or private sales. The landholders seem to bo better off than tKcy 
were before the Relief Act was passed. The decrease in fresh loans 
has led to a diminution of indebtedness ; old debts are being gradually 
worked off, compromised, or barred by time ; a good beginning l>a3 
been made towards clearing off the load of debt ; the people as n 
rule, are sensible of the change, and in consequence show a growing 
desire to practise thrift and to combine for purposes of mutual help 
Many experienced revenue and judicial officers bold that, if the 
present conditions remain unchanged, a few more years will see the 
landholders to a great extent free from debt and able to stand on 
them own legs. At the same time it is to he remembered that the 
last three seasons have been seasons of average prosperity and that 
the Act has not yet stood the test of a failure of crops. Matters 
are still m a transition state, and during a transition period it would 

fco ., enduro a severe strain. Once 
freed from debt the landholder will be able to get on without 
borrowing in ordinary years. In periods of scarcity or distress ho 

7JlIrnn 6 t0 f ?° k , t0 Government for help, unless in the meantime tho 
relations of the lending and the borrowincr classes nrn « 

more rationa 1 footing than that on which fhey rested in limes pas" 
Tho Relief Act lias done much to restore solvoncr to flip mnerm 

too b, it. motor in f01 . ‘Z fondoot ’SS&'T l“‘ 
n separate house and .tilled on their own accornt ? d m 

lived in their masters’ houses. AllTre welT treS vT 
clad and fed in the same way as the mJZ . TA 
families; almost the only difference was that Tl^ 3 raaster8 ’ 

If they behaved well, they had pocket-money given 
and their masters paid £5 to £6 (R s . 50-GOUo meet rt.o” Uoll ^ B > 
expenses. The men worked in the fields and the n ’ sv eddmg 

SeeiS S r 6 0t tke P 19 were tteir “iter’s concnhffils Alllf 

til© eighteen slaves “wore liome-hrvrn « tiiA ~v.-4.-1 e. , "All of 

cond^ 

1 Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. HI. 104 non ~ , , ~ ~ — — 

Customs. , 1 , ° c0 R ' E0 Stcole s Hindus Laws and 
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Uicm. 1'niflic in shires wns thought disreputable and was uncom- 
mon. Roys wero rarely brought to market. Sales of girls vrero 
It"* uncommon. If beautiful thoy were bought ns mistresses or by 
courtezans, tho prieo varying from .€10 to £50 (Rs. 100 -500). 
Plain girls wero bouglit ns servants in Rr/ibmnn bouses. 

In 1821, tbo Collector Captain Ilobortsou, reported that tbo only 
form of slavery in I’oona was domestic slavery. A person became 
» slave wbo was sold in infancy by bis parents, or wbo was 
kidnapped by Lnnuins and thieves. Pow slaves knew tbeir 
kinspeoplo or were related to tho people of tho surrounding country. 
Children kidnapped in distout provinces wero brought to Poona for 
sale nnd Poona children stolen or sold by tbeir parents in times of 
famine wero enrried to other parts of Indio. 1 A man also became a 
slave to bis creditor when bo could not pay bis debt, but this hap- 
pened only when tbo dobtor was a Kunbi or a Dlmngnr and the 



oinvcs wuru irc«u-u ....a great kindness. Tho general feeling 
that no ono should ill use a slave. Cases somotimes happened in which 
slaves wero severely beaten by tlieir masters or had thoir powers of 
work overtaxed. In such eases tlio Hindu low officors generally 
recommended that tho slaves should bo set free. lVhon male slaves 
trrew to manhood ilioir masters often set them free, but female 
slaves were seldom freed, and tbe.V children wero also slaves. Tho 
slaves, especially the females, when thoy lost their freedom m infancy, 
became attached to their mode of life and had no wish to be free 
Thov wero generally fond of tbeir master s faimly.or of some members 
of tlie family, and would bavo felt mora pain in. being separated from 
them than pleasure in gnining tbeir liberty. Instances occurred in 



vmiui ------ -- - 

feared to bo set ndnft in tbo world. 

Fifty years ago tbo daily wages of adult male city labourers ranged 
r J oi,i *£; (j I -2 da.}, of field labourers from lid. to 2id. 
from 2jrf. to d“* t/- c ] asgoa from 4-id. to Oil. (3-Gas). 

(1 - 1^ «*•)/ n,lt * £ ^ 1 t . vo thirds nnd of children one-half 

The wages of women wore tw o-tlnr«s a mir to tho American 



WO cilliureu »■ ff-ts BOOlut.. "““““-“I, rujjotu. 

especially as the state ol si J.j ^ discharge their obligations but the creditors 

Sin 1621 many debtors cou , doMor * staves. East India Papers, IV. 559-90. 
almost nover wanted to mik" 
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(14 as.) and camel hire Is. (8 as.) a day. Field labour is partly paid 
in kind and partly in coin ; town labourers are paid wholly in coin. 
In villages, wages are paid daily, and in towns by the week, fortnight, 
or month. Except field labour which is chiefly req uired from August 
to March, labour, both skilled and unskilled, is in greatest demand 
daring the fair season, that is from January to June. The' demand 
for unskilled or cooly labour in Poona city is greater than it used 
to be. 

The oldest available produce prices are for twenty-nine years of 
scarcity which happened daring the forty-eight years ending 181 0. 1 
During these twenty-nine years of high prices the rupee price of rice 
varied from forty pounds in 1788 to five pounds in 1804, of bdjri 
from fifty -six in 1788 to nine in 1 80 1, and of jvdri from fifty-six in 
1788 to' seven in 1804. The details are : 


Poona Product Prices Pound the Rupee, 17 G 3 - 1810 • 


Article. 

1703. 

17G5- 

1770. 

1772. 

1773. 

1770. 

1777. 

1778. 

1870. 

1781. 

1780. 

" 

B7. 

1788. 

1789. 

1701 

Rfco 

30 

20 

20 

34 

23 

34 

32 

32 

30 

32 



23 

40 

30 


20 


40 

2S 

32 

35 

44 

40 

44 

44 

SO 

G4 


GO 

48 

60 

44 


32 

Jvdri 





£2 

48 

48 

48 

44 

50 


58 

48 

60 

64 


48 


St 

23 

30 

22 

20 

30 

40 

32 

37 

DO 


42 

c«> 

43 

2S 


22 


1G 

30 

10 

„ 

40 

32 

32 

33 

40 

40 


52 

24 

20 

32 


24 

Gram 

21 

24 

10 

37i 

33 

**• 

24 

2l 

42 

33 


44 

48 

20 

18 


•“ 


1702. 

1703. 

1703. 

1709. 

ISO 0. 

ISOS. 

1S03 

1801. 

1605. 

1600. 

1807. 

1603. 

1600. 

1610. 

Rico 

8 

0 

30 

40 

24 

20 

8 

0 

14 

14 


14 

32 


32 


32 






36 

25 

12 

D 

20 

44 


„ 
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... 

... 

48 

ai 

12 

7 

12 

20 










Wheat 

... 

8 

20 • 

24 

18 

10 

8 

5 

12 

101 

26 

32 


32 


44 
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17 

20 

24 


8 


io 

10 


20 

32 


24 


IS 

Gram 


8 

10 

10 

24 

32 

10 

_ 

13 

20 


20 

28 


20 


20 


During tho twenty-nine years ending 1837 the prices of jvdri and 
bdjri are available only for In d Spur. During this period, except a 
slight rise in 1811 and 1816, prices gradually fell from 48 pounds of 
jvdri and 59 pounds of bdjri in 3809 to 97 pounds of jvdri and 80 
pounds of bdjri in 1817. In 3818 thoro was a considerable and 
in 1819 there was a still greater rise in produce prices to thirty- 
four pounds for jvdri and thirty-one pounds for bdjri, from an 
average of fifty-six pounds for jvdri and fifty-five pounds for bdjri 
during the ton years ending 1817. In 1820 the sprond of tillage 
which followed tho establishment of order, again brought down 
prices till in 1824 jvdri was sold at 73i pounds the rupee and bdjri 
at forty-six pounds. In the famine year of 1824-25 jvdri rose to 
twenty-five pounds. In 1826 and 1827 prices fell to eigbty-oight 
and 128 pounds for jvdri and sixty-eight nnd sixty-four pounds for 
bdjri. They rose slightly in 1828, and in 1829 again fell to 130 
pounds for jvari and 136 for bdjri. In 1880 and 1831 prices rose 
slightly and in 1832 once more fell to 120 pounds for jvdri and 
to seventy for bdjri. This terrible cheapness of grain reduced tho 
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1 r.icut.-Co!, A. T. Etheridge’s Report on Pnst F amines (1808) Appendix D. 
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JVU11 did not rise above forty-six pounds. The details are : ^ 

T ii ilAv, ^ r> i 


Article. 


Jvdri 

Bdjri 


Jvdri 

Bdjri 


Jvdri 

Bdjri 


1809 

1810. 

1 1811 

1812. 

1813. 

34 

46 

f 1814, 

M 

« 

11815, 

1810 

1 1817 

Iaver-I 

. 48 
. 00 

k 

« 

a?i 

51 

* 

I* 

62 

72 

f 97 
60 

L 

66 

1818. 1810. 

1830. 

1831. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

Fa- 

mine. 

1820 

1827. 

48 

32 

34 

31 

39 

25 

64 

32 

64 

64 

48 

73} 

40 

26 

S3 

63 

123 

64 

1823. 

1829. 

1830. 

183L 

1832. 

1833T 

Bear. 

city. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

04 

160 

130 

02 

80 

77 

120 

70 

46 

72 

02 

68 

06 

89 

70 

133 

03 


From 1838-39 to 1882 prices are available for several places in the 
district. 

Tho forty-six years ending 1882 may be divided into four periods. 
The first period includes the twelve years ending 1849 - 50 . This 
was a time of low and stationary prices without any more marked 
changes than were due to the succession of comparatively good and 
bad harvests. Tho average rupee price otjvdri was 108 pounds, almost 
the same as in 1837-38, a price too low to allow of any increase of 
wealth in the landholding classes. The second period, the eleven 
years ending 1860-61, especially the latter part of the period, is one 
of advancing prices probably dne to the opening of roads and in the 
last years to the beginning of expenditure on railways. During tbe 
eleven years ending 1860-61 tbe average rupee price of jvdri was 
seventy-eight pounds and during tbe last five years seventy pounds. 
The third period is tbe ten years ending 1870-71. The first five 
years of this period was a time of extremely high prices, jvdri averag- 
ing thirty-six pounds the rupee. These high prices were due partly 
to tho nbundnnco of money caused by the.inflow of capital during 
tbe American war, partly to a succession of bad years. With 
the close of the American war in 1805 part of the inflow 'of 
capital ceased. After 1865, though the inflow of capital connect- 
ed with the American war ceased, until 1871 the district con- 
tinued to bo enriched by the construction of great pnblio "works. 
To this increase of wealth was added a scarcity of grain caused by 
the severe drought of 1866-67, and the partial failures of 1867-68 and 
of 1870-71. During the five years ending 1870-71 jvdri varied in 
rupee price from twenty-seven to sixty-eight and averaged thirty-five 
pounds. The thirteen years since 1871 may be described as a’ time of 
falling prices checked by the famine of 1876-77. The five seasons 

ending 1876 were years of good harvests and this together with the 

great reduction In the local expenditure on public works combined to 
cheapen grain. During the famine of 1876-77, that is from about 
November 187(3 to the close of 1877, jvan varied from thirteen to 
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twenty -five and averaged twenty pounds. Since 1877 large sums 
liave again been spent in or near the district in public works, and 
the great increase in the trade and prosperity of Bombay have drawn 
large numbers of workers to Bombay and done mnch to replace tlio 
loss of capital caused by the famine. The seasons hava been fair. 
The price of jvdri has varied from eighteen to seventy-six and 
averaged forty-two pounds. The details are : 


.Poo tin. Produce. Prices in Pounds the Jiupce, XSSS-S9 to 18S2-S3. 


Abticlk. 

Indipur, 

i 

£ 

A 

1 

to 

a 

% 

g 

Mnnchar. 

t: 

J- 

•3 

C 

2 

£ 

A 

a 

1 

t 

«5> 

s= 

a- 

o 

g 

C 

% 

a 

tS 

1 

2 

I 

. 

«* 

0 

1 

§■ 

m 

1 

C 

•* 

■5 

5 


1835*59. 

1830-40. | 

IBIO-fl. | 

Jvdri ... 

134 




Z] 


8S 






198 



R3 



Bdjri ... 

60 

*• 

... 

... 

-1 

... 

60 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

63 

••* 

... 

62 

... 

... 


- 


1011*42. 



1 1812-13. ] 


* ' 

3813-44. 



Jvdr{ 

112 

05 

00 

02 

ft* 

02 

136 

110 

64 

02 

10(1 

«H1 

144 

12S 

CO 

126 

131 

120 

Bdjri ... 

80 

72 

43 

CS 

70 

81 

81 

co 

60 

70 

70 

03 

B8 

DO 

GO 

BO 


B0 


ISM-46. 

| 1815 10. j 

| 1840-47. J 

Jvdri ... 

120 

lOdf El 

S.» 

CS 


In 

60 

42 

601 

64 

60 

SO 

31 

32 

31 

48 

60 

Bdjri ... 

J 



73 

CO 

81 | 

so 

46 

36 

.cl 

46 

.0 

M 

BO 

23 

30j 

40 

52 




1S47 

-IS. 


I 

181S-UI. | 

1840-60. | 

Jvdri ... 

oo 

74 

62 

Ml 

134 

110 

144 

m 

liojioi 

1W1 

HI 

114 

12* 

01 

198 

188 

i.e 

Bdjri ., 

Oil 

CO 

M 

CO 

310 

63 

1 

112 

105 

8?jl00] 

185 

H 

113 

.0, 

74 

104 

lOOj 81 j 


18J0-S1. | 



1651 

•52. 



1852-63. j 

Jvdri ... 

76 

72 

00 

01 

CS 

63 1 

60 

72 

06 

72 

80 

CS 

112 

74 

74 

70 

201 

83 

Bdjri ... 

ux 

76 

60 

60 

61 

Ml 

G4 

61 

60 

ESI 

G3 

00 

€0 

CS 

63 

7fl 

78 

84 


1853-64. 

| 1851-55. 

j 1855-50. 

Jvdri ... 

112 

114 

1 * l 

107 

10 

CO 

68 

55 

60 

60 

40 

52 

Cl 

SO 

so 

Cl) 

78 

IS 

Bdjri ... 

72 

SO 

r- 

60 

62 

“ 

j 62 

46 

44 

47 

41 

46 

68 

02 

60 

60 

70 



1BSC-57. 

| 1857-58. | 

1853 *0. j 

Jvdri ... 

64 

52 

CO 

45 

62 

CS ' 

78 

GO 

62 

67 

C2 

00 

Cl 

63 

61 

62 

74 

70 

Bdjri ... 

60 

48 

42 

40 

62 

co ; 


62 

40 

I8J 

64 

62 

30 


40 

42 

63 

OJ 


1859-00. 

| 1800-01. j 

1801-02. | 

J vdri ... 

7fl 

80 

08 

77 

114 

•83 

CO 

73 

52 

72 

88 

03 

5. 

CO 

62 

57 

66 

68 

Bdjn ... 

62 

05 

CO 

64 

SO 

68 

40 

66 

42 

63 

62 

64 

33 

47 

S3 

44 

40 

40 


j 1862*63. 

!| 1863*64. 


1804*05. J 

Jvdri 

52 

42 

40 

88 

30 

81 

26 

31 

22 

27 

30 

32 

82 

*>/r 

21 

24 

24 

20 

Bdjri .. 

82 

30 

30 

30 

26 

30 

21 

20 

IS 

20 

20 

23 

28 

21 

20 

201 

20 

20 


| 1806-00. 

j 3860-07. 

| 18C7-0S. J 

Jvdri 

30 

1 32 

20 

35 

51 

40 


44 

30 

I 27J 

32 

4R 


28 

20 

23 

40 

1 S3 

Bdjri .. 

80 

1 

22 

23j 

40 

84 

... 

SO 

32 

J 28 

30 

33 

... 

24 

22 

20 

32 

1" 
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Pcona Produce Pricet in Pour.dt the Rupee, 1SSS-S3 to 1SSS-SS— continued 


Annccr. 

t! 

| 

5 

+1 

ts 

o 

>* 

e? 

! 

A 

c. 

9 

CO 

E 

l 

<3 

€ 

| 

II 

*5 

£ 

B 

C 

1 

A 

p. 

9 

20 

c 

o 

9 

8 

g 

II 

1 k 

9 

C. 

TC3 

•o 

5 

*» 

£ 

A 

c 

1 

i 

m 

E 

1 

g 

9 

■5 

| 

Jv&ri ... 
Bdjri ... 


1803-09. 

1SC9-70. 


IS" 

0-71. 

... 

05 

39 

40 

32 

04 

43 

I s 

OS 

42 


SO 

27 

32 

26 

27 

27 

44 

84 

3 j 

= 

30 

30 

3| 

37 1 S3 
Sljj 30 

42 

32 

1877-72. j 

IST2-73. || 

1873-74. j 

*/n(rt ... 
JJdjn ... 

30 

24 

21 

20 

22 

19 

20 

12 

32 

24 

.4“ 

43 

S4 

24 

4S 

40 

23 

20 

41 

33 

CO 

50 

57 

62 | 

CO 

50 

5S 

44 

x| 

Cl 

43 

70 1 
55 

74 

CO 


1874 

1 

- 1875-70. || 1870-77. 

Jrdti ... 
jri ... 

Julri ... 
JSdjri ... 

Jtdri ... 

Btfjri ... 

92 

70 

72 

00 

€0 

44 

04 

01 

80 

CO 

07 

47 

70 

03 

01 

52 

56 

42 

GO 

44 

CO 

« 

24 4G 
22 40 

18 

18 

3S 

30 

11 

10 

30 

25 

13 

13 

18T7-78. 

1878-70. 

187 

P-80. 

18 

IS 

22 

20 

18 

IS 

14 

13 

35 

SO 

3G 

21 

20 

r 

22 

21 

20 

18 

18 

16 

40 

35 

36 

24 

18 

13 

22 

20 

18 

18 

IS 

22 

50 

40 

47 

31 

, 18S0-S1. 1 

1831-82. 

18S2-S3, 


2S 

20 

20 

20 

21 

24 1 60 

18 J 00 

to 
0© | 

70 

4S 

gj 

m) 

52 

40 

CO 

*J 

02 
40 i 

62 let I 62 [ 55 
40 40/40 45 

sj 


Articles a'ro sold by weight, by measure, and by number. Pearls, 
precious stones, cotton, tobacco, raw and clarified butter, oil, 
spices, groceries, firewood in Poona city, opium, sweetmeats, and 
some vegetables and fruits are sold by weight. # In the casoot pearls 
and precious stones the weights used arn grains o£ barley jav, nco 
Undid, wheat galut, and rati. Bati, originally tlio seed of tlio 
Abrus precatorins, is now generally a small picco of copper or flint 
weighing 2J to, 25 grains. Tlio price of pearls is not fixed at so 
nmcii the rati bnt at so much the chav a measure or standard obtain- 
ed from a calculation based on tbo number and weight of tlio 
pearls and divided into 100 doMa* or parts.' The table observed 
[ n tho esc of gold is eight gnnjs one mtrtta ; 2& fftinjeono vdt ; six 
one sahumdsa; two sahdmdsds or twelve masas or forty 
TO 5r" , ■ rpi.„ jq red nnd about tlio size of a small pea is 

and tola arc sqmu » S Tho /o/a weighs a little more than tlio 

sometim^ of Olnnaorofdei jso ^ . g ^ ^ Jn 

average Itnpc ‘ , f, I . ao . rnn t oils and essences tlio Imperial nipecis 

dwfysnlcd. But as owing to wear it is not always of uniform weight 


. ™ rail, to chan the square of the number of rain is multiplied by 

1 To mince roltt 1 b} . M times the number of jicmK Tims If 11 

Efl ami ro( j, nr0 to he bonght nt l.s. 8 the ehar, the price voulil l»c 

24 x 51 X as v g — 2(0 rupees. 


<Jh » 11 


' /*"' ' 
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discount at the rate of eight per cont is allowed in wholesale purchases 
of silver. For cheaper metals and other articles sold by weight tho 
unit of weight is a slier weighing seventy-six rupeos, with its fractions 
the navtdlc or one-oightb, pdvshcr or one-fourth, and achhcr or one- 
half. For quantities of over a slier tho table for motals and other 
articles sold by weight is four alters one dhadi and sixteen share one 
wan. In tho case of oils, raw and clarified butter, spices, raw sugar 
fjul, groceries, and tobacco tho tablo is forty shers one man, and 
three mans one palla. 'For firewood whore sold by weight the 
tablo used is eighty pounds one man and twenty mans one khandi. 
Except in the caso of firowood and similar heavy substances, 
where stone weights oro used, all tho woights aro made of iron, 
generally English-made avoirdupois weights with tho pound unit 
scooped ont at the back to bring them to tho exact weight. Grain 
is measured by wooden cylinders with narrow necks in tho middle 
to admit of their being held in the hand with .case. Tho unit of 
measurement is also a sher having tho same fractions as the weight 
unit. The contents of a.' slier measure, which iB equal to 2| pints, 
weigh seventy-six to ninety-oight rupees. Tho tablo observed is four 
alters one pdyli, twelve pdylis one man, 2i mans one palla , and 
eight pallds ono khandi. 1 Standard weights and measures aro 
kept in -every mumlatdaris oflico, and, once a year, all woights and 
measures are tested and stamped by tho police. Brass find copper 
pots serving as a quarter, a half, and a whole 76-rupco shor aro 
used for measuring milk and small quantities of oil. Clarified butter 
when brought for sale in small quantities by tho people of tho 
western hills is also sold by these capacity measures. Leaf vegetables 
aro sold by tho bundle, grass and jvdri stalks are sold by tho pachuuda 
or five bandies, firowood is sold by tho hcadload or tho cartload, 
and cowdung-cakes by number. Mangoes are sold wholesale by a 
hundred or sliekda equal to 31 2. Betel leaves aro sold by the hundred 
or the thousand. In measuring cloth either tho gaj or tho yard is 
used. In tho case of the gaj the table used is eight ynvs one anguli 
or thumb breadth; two angulis ono lasu of 14 inches ; twolvo lastis 
one hat or cubit of eighteen inches, and two hats ono gaj of throe feet. 
Ready-made clothes, waistcloths or dhoturs, and scarfs or uparnus are 
sold in pairs ; other articles of clothing aro sold singly except shoes 
and stockings which are sold by the pair. Bricks and tiles aro sold 
by the thousand, rafters and bamboos by tho hundred, squared timber 
by its cubic contents, and unsquared timber by tho piece. Heaps 
of gravel or murum, of road-metal or khadi, and of sand earth and 
stone uto measured by their cubic contents, tho usual unit of mea- 


1 In 1821 there -wore threo tables of grain measures. Tho sher was the Bamo in all 
three and, taking tho average of tho whole, tho weight of one measured sher of bcljri, 
math,' mug, sdva, jrdii, u did, vdldna, wheat, and mamr, was onc-fourtcontli of a 
pound more than 2£ pounds avoirdupois. Tho first tablo was lour shers one pdyli, 
twolvo pdylis one man, and twenty mass one khandi. This bilroli or Uvoh'o-pdyli 
man wnB the common man and tho ono in nse in the town of Poona. Tho second 
table was four shers one pdyli, sixteen pdylis ono man, and twenty mans ono 
khanui. This soldi or sixtoeu-payll man was used in tho village group of Sandus in 
Ritas and to tho southward. Tho third tablo was 35 shers ono pdyli, forty-two 
shers or twelve pdylis ono man, and twenty mans ono khandi. This was used iu the 
“avals or hilly west. Captain U. D. Itobertson, East ludia Tapers, IV. 572. 
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anremont being n bards of 100 cubic feat. Cat stone is sold bv the 
square gag equal to eight square feet. Before the revenue K 
the land measure was three mushlis or fists one vit, two vUt JSSS 
twenty kathis onepdnd, twenty pdnds one fciok' 
and hvehghas one rulcka, sis ruMctg one ftftamZt, twenty-four rJ-fcas 
one chahtir 1 or tahka; and two cfia'Aars or taJckds one W-vk The 
survey measurements are a chain of thirty feet one cm sixteen 
annas one gnni/ta, and forty grnthds one acre of 4840 square yards. 
Thirty gunthas are equal to one %Aa or 1 $■ are equal to one 

ncre. _ Parian meaning two or four lighds is a word often used by 
Kunbis speaking among themselves. ' Twenty partdns mol™ 0 ne aut. 

The old table for measuring time is sixty vipals or winks one pal, 
sixty pals one ghadi of twenty-four minutes, 2J ghadis one horn, 
3| ghadis one chdugkadi, 7 & ghadis one prahar, eight prahars one 
divas or day, seven divas one dthavda or week, two dthavdds one 
pdksha or fortnight, two pahs has one mas or month, twelve mas one 
varsli or year. In former times the Hindus had neither watches 
nor sun-dials. Their time measure was the water-clock a copper pot 
filled with water in which floated a brass cup with a small hole 
in the bottom which took an hour to fill and sink The water-clock, 
though never referred to in ordinary life, is still used at marriage and 
thread ceremoniea Besides by the water-clock time was calculated 
by the length of shadows. To tell the time of day from a shadow one 
plan is, in on open sunlit spotj to measure in feet the length of one’s 
shadow , to add Bix to the number of feet, and divide 121 by the snm. 
The quotient gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes after 
sunrise if the sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset if 
the snnhas crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright 
a thin rod eighteen dnglis or finger-breadthB long, bend it so that 
its shadow will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and 
measure in dnglis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like 
the other plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or 
before sunset. 


1 Tn.„ .-on M the ehdhur depended in many cases on the quality of the land. 

1 ne hSu&naaHts lone by one cnbif broad *>«***> ] been. Barved w 

a i SZinto! Shanvdr Vtfda at Poona. It was based on the length of tho hand of 
atone In thoJa^bhanyarva^, a tim0 the longth of tie Pbdm*> hand 

Peshwa ^dhandv JI.^ 77* taken to mean ]ength of A man , s arm 

Hence Arose 
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TRADE. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The history of Cheul, Kalydn, Supdra, and Thana in the Konkan, 
and of Junnar, Nasik, and Paithan in the Deccan shows that from 
early times several important trade routes passed through the 
Poona district. From at least as far hack as. the first century 
before Christ, Junnar, about a hundred miles west of Paithan sixty 
south of Hdsik and fifty north of Poona, had two main routes to tho 
coast through the Mdlsej and through the Ndna passes. In the 
N&na pass, inscriptions, steps, rock-cut rest-houses, and cisterns 
show that as far back as the first century before Christ much was 
done to moke the route easy and safe. The fine Buddhist caves at 
Bedsa, Bhdja, and Kdrla, the large but plain caves of doubtful date on 
Lohogad hill, the rock-hewn Sniv temple at Bhdmburda and the 
small Ganeshkhind caves of uncertain date near Poona, and the 
groups of Buddhist caves at Ambivli, J&nbrug, and Konddne in 
Thdna make it probable that the Bor pass was a highway of trade 
between n.C. 100 and A.D. 600. Of Poona trade routes and trade 
centres under the Hindu dynasties which flourished between A.D. 700 
and A.D. 1300 few traces remain. Two great rock-hewn reservoirs 
on the top of Shivner show that the hill was held as a fort by the 
Devgiri Yddavs and make it probable that Junnar was a place of 
trade. Under the Bahmanis in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Junnar and Ohdkan were strong military posts and 
probably local trade centres. In 1499, after a brief Btay at Junnar, 
Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizdm Shdhi dynasty, moved his 
capital from Junnar to Ahmadnagar. During the sixteenth century, 
when the wealth of the Bombay Deccan was divided between the 
rulers of Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur, probably no main line of traffic 
passed through the Poona district. About 1636, when it was made 
part of Bijdpur, Poona probably rose in importance as a centre of 
trade, and at the same time Junnar gained in consequence as the 
southmost post of Mogbal power. Shiv&ji’s disturbances soon 
followed, and little trade can have centred in Poona till 1750, when 
it became the capital of the Mardtha empire. After the country 
passed to the British, traces of pavement, steps, and water-cisterns 
showed that the Peshw&s had attempted to improve the Ndna, 
Mdlsej, Bhimdshankar, and Kusur passes . 1 
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1 Bom. Rev. Roc. HI of 1810, 3317. 
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Iw secn at the eastern foot of the Ie.lpur lulls, belS to Genond 
UcJJcsIoj. ™4 A^r the fall of the Peshwds in 1817 o2 to 

of r£rr s *"** 0nd ^e' first rates 

t o , I i” Inbn J .Government was to improve tlio road from 

k2T V, “ TI ’ dua \ *?, 1819 ^ was proposed that the 
ru i 1 P tt S ? 3 ahould be rc Paired. s In 1825, though 

still steep Bishop Heber considered that the Bor pass road 

was probably sufficient for the intercourse that cither was or was 
likely to bo between the Itonkan and the Deccan. 1 In 182ft 
according to Captain Clones, tho chief lines of communication in 
Poona lay through Poona and Junnar. 5 The Bombay- Ahmadnaqab 
road of 148 miles , from Panvcl through' Chnuk, Khulnpur, and 
Khopivli in Tlmna ascended the Bor pass and entered Poona near 
KbnmWtt, and stretching through LonAvla, KSrla, KhnrikMn, 
Vadgaon, Knvla, Tatlmvade Annd, Poona," Vdglioli/Loni, Koregnon, 
Gnnpnti's Rxlnjangaon, and Kardalvddi, left it near Sirur and 
continued its course to Alimndnagar through Hingni, Kadus, 
Itanjangaon, Sdrole, Akulner, and Kedgaon. Besides the stone 
bridge over the Indrdyani between KArla and Khadkdla, wbicli had 
seventeen arches and a total length of about 400 feet, there were on 
this road two flying bridges one across the Mula near Poona, the 
other across tho Bliiina near Koregaon. Prom this road a new 
excellent military road branched to tho right near Yadgaon and 
passed by the villages of Shcldrvddi, Kinai, Chinchuli, Nigri, Alcurdi, 
Cliincbvad, Bhosri, and Ddpuri. Tins was the shortest road to 
Poona if the traveller had no wheel carriages. It continued from 
near Bhosri, passing Kalas, and crossing tho Kirkee bridge, 
making a diflercnco of about two miles between Bhosri and' the 
.San gain. Tho KAtrlu-AnnAKOAnAn road of 185 miles, passing 
through ErUinta, Murbdd, Umbaipdda, the. Taloli pass, and 
ICumbnlpdda in Thfina, and ascending the Mdlsej pass, entered tho 
district near KaranjYdc, and stretching through Pimpalgaon and 
Junnar loft it near Otur and continued its course through 
Brahmanvddo, tho Savarchur pass, Snngamner, Rahdta, Bdmangaon,- 
Bhorgaon, and Tisgaon. This road had two branches from Junnar, 


* Account of Bombay, 176-7. ! Deccan Scenes (1864), 330. 

3 jtr. Marriott, 20th September 1819, Gov. Bcv. Kcc. 144 of 1810, 3317 
* Hobcr’s Narrative, IL 200. “Itinerary, 18-46. 

» From tlio travellers’ bungalow near Uie enfranco of tho cantonment to the church 
ima 1 J miles and the continuation of the road to the ruins of Sindia’a palace near 
rhich flm cantonments ended was It miles further. Glunes Itinerary, 10. 
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oneof sixty-four miles through Ojluir.Pimpal vandi, and Belhe, leaving 
the district near Alkuti, and continuing its course through PArner, 
Sup a, and Ked gaon to Ahmadnagar ; the other branch forty-fivo 
miles through°NAtAyangaon, Hivra, the Utti pass, PArgaon, and 
Annapur to Siruri The PoONA-SUKAT road of 254 miles through 
Oh A- an, NArAyangaon, and Hivra, leaving the district near Otur 
continued its course through the VAshera pass, Devthdn, the 
Sinnar pass, Nnsib, Dindori, the Bahud pass, TTmbarthAna, the 
Nirpan pass, the YAgh pass, Gandevi, and NavsAri. In the fair 
season this was a good cart road throughout except at the 
VAshera and Sinnar passes in Ahmadnagar and NAsik: The 
Bahud pass in NAsik offered no obstacles to carts. Another road 
of 290 miles, the usual line of march for troops from Poona to Surat, 
was through RAvet, Vadgaon, Karla, and Khanddla on the district 
border, and Khopivli, Chauk, Panvel, Ambagaund, KalyAn, Titvala, 
Lap, VajrAbai, Arna, Butna, Daisar, Mahagaon, TArApur, Saunta, 
Jahyc-Buvdi, Umhargaon, Daruti, BagvAda, Parnera, Rola, 
Gandevi, NavsAri, Lanchpur, and Sachin. From Panvel in 
TliAna there was another road to Surat by sea and land of about 
256 miles. The Poona-KalyAn road of seventy-five miles 
through Ravefc and Yadgaon, by the Kusur pass, continued 
its course through Neral, BadlApur, Beluli, and Kansa. The 
Poona-KhandAla road of forty miles passed through Banera, 
Knsarsai, Dhaman Khind, and LonAvla. The Poona-Junsak road of 
fifty milespassed through ChAkon, Peth, NArAyangaon,and Khd.nd.pur. 
This road, though in places difficult for carts, was a fair road for 
pack-cattle. ThePoONA-DHULiA road of 201 miles through Ch&kan, 
Peth, NArAyangaon, Pimpalvandi, and Ale^left the district near 
Beta and continued its course through the Abora pass, Kikangaon, 
KorbAla, Kopargaon, Yeola, SAvargaon, ManmAa, Mdlegaon” the 
DavAgaon pass, Arvi, and Laling. The Poona- Aurangabad road 
of 144 miles, through Lom.Koregaon, and Ganpati’B RAnjangaon, left 
the district near Sirui and continued its course through NArAyan- 
gaon, Supa, Ahmadnagar, Imdmpur, Kevra, Toke, Dahigaon, 
and Jalgaon. From Ahmadnagar another road went through the 
Nimba-Dhera pass, Yambori, and Kevra. From Aurangabad 
a branch led forty miles to Jdlna, and a line of 105 
miles went direct from Ahmadnagar through Paithan. The 
Poona-SholApur road of 157 miles, through Hadapsar, Loni, 
IJrali, Yevat,. Patas, Chicholi, and Indapur, left the district 
near Tembhumi, and continued its course through Savalcsbvar 
and Kundi. Another road of 157 miles to SholApur, through TJrali, 
the' Diva pass, Belsar, and Jejuri, and leaving the district near 
Nimbat, continued its course through Baneya, Nataputa, YallApur, 
Pandharpur, Dehgaon, Babhulgaon, and Singoli. From PAtas 
a road of 136 miles branched towards Mominabad or Ambejomli, 
passing through Pedgaon, PimpalvAdi, Khurda, Beh, and SAvargaon! 
Near the Diva pass the road branched five or six miles to 
Sasyad, and, from Ohincholi, a branch led to SholApur through 
Tuljapur, making the whole distance from Poona 343 miles. 
From SholApur the road was continued to Siknndarabad by 
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Naldarg, a distance of 192 miles. The Poona-Belgam road of 
241 miles, through Jejuri, left the district near Nimbat and 
continued its course through Rahimntpur, Pusesarli, Tdsgaon, and 
Edur where was a dying bridge and boat across the° Krishna, 
Qhotpri, Hdrehal, Ashti, and Kanbargi. From Edur a road led 
to Dhiirwar through Padsbdpnr, Nesargi, Shidapnr, and Gadag. 
Another road of 213 miles through the Kitraj pass continued its 
course through Kikvi, Shirval, Khaaddla, Surul, Bhvinj, Sdtdra, 
Miraj, Khrrfd, Tsldmpur, Ichalkaronji, Sandalgi, Chikodi, Sukcri, and 
Yamfcanmardi. Prom Kardd a branch went to hfdlvan through 
Malkdpur, the Anaskura pass, and Khdrepdtan, and another through 
JBattis-shirdla, Kolhdpnr, the Phonda pass, and Jannvti. The Poona- 
DXfoei road of ninety-seven miles went through Vadgaon, 
Khadakvdsla, Khdmipur, the Panba pass, and Torna-peth, left the 
district bv the Dhoni pass and the Shevti pass, and continued its 
course through MnMd, Pdli, andMAblunga. Ahranch from Birvfidi, 
seventeen mUes from the Shevati pass, went to Batndgm through 
the Gho<n:a pass, Ohiplun, andMaklijan. The Pooua-Gomoaoh road, 

Sirgaon^fGhinchvad^^nd^^G^mi^B, irft 

Nira and confanued its rAe Poosa-NAoothka road of 

Malcolm, the Governor of ^““^.cwtinlndia. Some years passed 


a ^ a nf ^: k . bu llocks had P os "u it d d credit to the time in 

1 -nhii was built, was far trom easy numcTO us. In 1832 
woro steep end the J n *™ 5 d ^ wa kadnmised and kept by 

Tnrauemout described the roe hcen considered good in 

^ such order as worn and the improving of 

£, pp” In l83e the received most attention from 

the early survey ^ 


^ AmoufT ^ 143 OJj0 of id. Harf/o JW<>» inen uoremor of Bombay, said 

a now light Sarroy P^’Z. her end Poona, In ih'o months ho remembered 

tie debates on wcre jarely •JEL between Poona and Shohlpur, and these were 
tio* carte in ths co« At that time the only local cart wheels were 
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roads took place in some parts of the district during the thirty years 
of the first survey (1835-1866) 1 In 1836 when the survey was 
introduced there was not a mile of road in Inddpur. The construction 
of the Imperial line of road from Poona to Sholdpur passing by 
the town of Indapur was the first great improvement. By 18o0, five 
lines of made road passed through the district. The chief roads wei e 
the old Poona-Panvel road through the Bor pass about seventy 
miles the Poona-Ahmadnagar road also about seventy miles, the 
Poona-Junnar road about fifty miles, the Poona-Ind&pur road ninety 
miles, and the Paona-Sdt&ra road seventj'-six miles. Thfe Poona- 
Paxvel road, the chief road-work of the Bombay Government, was 
well metalled throughout It had many long and some fairly steep 
slopes down which the superfluous suiface water would have rushed 
with destructive violence but for a simple contrivance which broke 
its force and made it comparatively harmless. At about one 
hundred feet apart ridges of earth, three to four inches high 
and about a foot wide, were drawn slanting across the road. 
The ridges were formed by loosening the stones and earth with 
a pickaxe. Their object was, before it gained force or volume, to 
turn the surface water into one of the side ditehes. This the lidges 
did very effectually when they were properly watched, so as to 
repair the breaches made in them by cart wheels. When they 
were kept in order no more water could rush down any portion of 
the slope than fell between two of the little ridges. When little 
rain fell, the spaces between the ridges were kept comparatively dry 
and firm, for the small quantity of water which was then to be 
disposed of soaked quietly into the ditch, along the loose stones and 
earth of which the ridges were made. Towards the close of the rainy 
season the ridges were allowed to be worn by the traffic to the level 
of the road. In this way the road escaped the perils of the rainy 
season with comparatively little damage 12 Within Poona limits the 
load was well bridged. The gieat obstacle to traffic was the Bor 


discs of stone, and carts were large lumbering contnv ances w hich remained as heirlooms 
in families for generations lieutenant Oaisford applied himself to improve the 
country cart and the ordinary Deccan cart was tho result of his labours. The new 
cart was to be as light and cheap as possible, and jet strong enough to be used m a 
stony country where roads were almost unknow n, nndwheic workmen able to lepan 
the most simple wheeled vehicle were often not to be found w ithin fifty miles He 
set up a factory for these carts at Tcmbhnrni in Sholtpur, and not only made carts 
but trained workmen from the villages round to repair them At first it w as difficult 
to find any one who would buy the carts even at cost price, but m time thou number 
considerably increased. In Indapur alone they rose from 291 m 1830 to 1165 m 1836 
The carts which replaced tho old stonewheel carts and the Vanjdn bullocks base 
in tlicir turn helped to improve old roads and open newlines of communication 
Bom Gov Sol CLI. 33 -3f. 

* Lieutenants Wingate and Gaisford applied themselves to increase tho facilities 
ot transit in tho Deccan. At first they had very small means at their disposal 
Gov ernment gave small sums often as low as Rs 5 a rode for the improvement of 
roads Little could bo done for such an amount beyond removing the most serious 
impediments to wheeled traffic along existing tracks Sir Bartle Trerc, Go\ . Sel, 

rmd I ™^ J 'vi,^ <3 J SrnInd iV 379 - 'Mr.Mickayadds Tor about half its cou.se the 
Sfn wh?cW-,lu e i‘ ° ne °i tho ' v * tteat dlstnct3 of 'Westem India Tho quantity of 
and d ? nng t . ho south-west monsoon between Panvel and the Sahyddns, 

C V} d£S . 0 the « Mt of Khanddla at the top of the Bor pass, m 

about oO per cent more Ilian tlie average fall at Bombay, 1 ’ 
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pass, where the ascent from the low land to the high land, was a rise 
of 2000 feet bj 1- a zigzag and frequently precipitous course of about 
four miles. This was one of two points at which the Sahyddris 
could bo ascended or descended by wheeled vehicles with anything 
• like safety along a course of about 500 miles. Still so difficult of 
ascent or descent was the Bor pass that no one thought of driving 
. up or down it. in a carriage. Passengers travelling by the public 
conveyances were carried up and down in palanqums, there being 
different sets of coaches for the high and low portions of the road! 
Private carriages were pulled up or let down by numerous bodies of 
workmen, or they were carried up and down swung from a number 
of poles which rested on men’s shoulders. Empty carriages 
had been pulled up by horses, but this was generally considered 
a good day’s work for the animals., A man who had any regard 
for his horse would not even ride him up or down the pass, prefer- 
ring to have him led, and betaking himself either to a pony or a 
palanquin. In the Konknn the road crossed a rich rice country ; 
but its chief traffic came from above the Sahyfidris. It was princi- 
pally owing to the traffic of districts beyond Poona turning to this 
route, because there was no other means of easy communication with 
the coast. The country from the Sahyddris to Poona was generally 
of a poor, thin, light soil, which of itself could sustain no great traffic. 
The Poona- Aiimadnagaji road started almost at right angles to the 
Poona-Pnnvel mad from which it differed simply in not being metal- 
led. It was bridged and fairly ditched, the surface being covered not 
with broken stone but in some places with loose round stones or 
coarse gravel, and in others with Bmall fragments of hardened clay. 
Occasionally the gravel and clay were combined and there the road 
was generally in the best condition.- During the dry season it was 
practicable enough and could be driven over without difficulty; 
during the rains it was indifferent throughout and at many points 
bad. It was designed as a military road as Alimadnagar was the 
head-quarters of the Bombay artillery. Like the Poona-Panvel 
road it had proved of advantage to the general traffic. Al- 
though it crossed a comparatively poor country it was the chief 
feeder of the Poona road. With its continuation through 
the Niz&m’s territory to Aurangabnd, it drew to Poona much 
of the traffic of Berar out of what would have been its natural 
course bad communications been open between that important 
valley and the coast. To gain this circuitous line of made road, 
much of that traffic turned south to Ajanta from which it could 
reach Bombay only by the made road, which it sought by traversing 
nearly three-quarters of the circumference of an enormous circle. 
The next of the made roads was the Poona- Junnab road. It 
was designed either to proceed by the Ale pass across several 
streams and several spurs of the Sahyddris, to Sinnar and Ndsik, 
with the view of uniting Poona with ildlegaon the great military 
station in the north Deccan; or to take the more direct route 
from the Ale pass to Malegaon, avoiding Ndsik and flanking 
the spurs of the hills. The Poona-IndApub road led south-east 
from Poona to Inddpur about half-way to ShoMpur. Of all the roads 
that converged on Poona this Inddpur road was most in the direct 
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lino of the Poona-Panvcl metalled road, so that traffic directed by 
it upon the Poona-Panvcl road with a view to reaching Bombay 
could scarcely be said, so far at least ns the district between Poona 
and Inddpur was concerned, to lmve been taken out of its course, ns 
it must have been from other districts by any of the roads leading 
through Poona. The road was by no means as perfect a rond ns that 
leading to Ahmadnagar. Even the Poona end of it, after a little 
rain, was little more than passable for a carriage. It crossed a very 
practicable line of country, as nearly its whole course to Inddpur 
lay along the right bank of the Bhirna. If the traffic was not at 
first great it was because the country was poor. At Inddpur the 
road crossed the Bliima and proceeded through a richer country 
almost in a straight line to Shohlpur. The Pooxa-SAtAra rond 
was the best specimen of a made road in the Deccan. It was not 
bridged throughout, the only completed bridges had been built by 
native chiefs. The road surmounted two passes, one of them, the 
Bdbdcv pass about eight miles south of Poonn, being one of the 
worst specimens of a pass in Western India. Its angles and 
gradients were frightful, itsfdiarp turns being in some plnccs flanked 
by low walls which afforded but a slight bulwark against the preci- 
pices which they crowned. The road in the steepest parts was con- 
stantly rough, being covered to some depth with loose round stones. 
This to some extent served to check the impetus of a descending load, 
but greatly increased the toil of dragging a load up. Beyond the 
crest of tlio pass the road entered a broad plain hounded on the south 
by the Sdlpa range and watered by many streams. The firststreani 
was at the village of Hivra past which it brawled over a somcwhnt 
wide and rocky channel ; it was unbridged. The next was beyond 
Sdsvad, a narrower hut deeper stream with a fierce current during the 
rains; it was also unbridged. There was no other stream of conse- 
quence until the Nira was readied, one of the largest tributaries of the 
Bhima. The Nira bridge was a well-known point on the road. The 
bridge which was along wooden one, resting on stone piers springing 
to some height from the rocky channel of the river, had been built 
by the Peshwds. There were several bridges within Sdtrira limits. 
Besides these main routes, ns in the rest of the country, were several 
fair-weather roads practicable for carts, frequented tracks, and 
postal tracks. The fair-weather roads were natural tracks, merely 
showing the course taken by an irregular traffic over the open 
surface of the country. Hie best of them were practicable during 
the fair weather for carts, simply because at that time carts coulu 
pass over much of the surface of the country. The frequented 
tracks were numerous in every thickly peopled part of the country 
and were a grade lower than the fair-weather cart-tracks. The 
lines laid down as post tracks were no better, the mail being 
generally carried by foot-runners. All these roads were useful as 
showing the natural lines of traffic. Of the roads the Poona-Panvel 
and the Poona-Ahmadnagar roads were alone thoroughly bridged 
and available for traffic throughout the year. On the other roads, 
during the greater part of the rainy season, traffic was stopped by 
the streams which crossed them. The suddenness with which the 
streams stopped traffic was sometimes startling. A stream which 
at a place less than a quarter of a mile distant, was known to he 
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piactieuble, by the time required to reach its hanks, became a 
ionniing and impassable torrent and remained impassable for dayb. 
To such interruptions even most of the wade roads svero liable. 

Since 1803 when local funds were created the work of opening 
roads has been steadily* pressed on and the district is now well pro” 
vided with lines of communication. At present (1884) in the 
Poona and Kirkce cantonments and in the civil limits of the two 
stations, forty-two miles of Imperial road? and twenty-eight miles of 
provincial roads, all metalled and bridged, are kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £1700 (Rs 17,000) to Imperial and JE1700 (Its 17,000) 
to provincial funds. Of district roads there are seventy miles 
bridged and metalled, 104 miles partly bridged and metalled, and 
493 miles partly bridged and mummed. The 0 ]d Poona -Panvel 
rond, entering the district at ILhanddla and passing south-east by 
Lon Avia, Talcgaon, Kirkce, Poona, Pdtas>, and Indapur, is a well 
made road metalled ns far as Putas and then murumed. The cross- 
ing of the Bliima at Hingangaon, ■where a ferry-boat is worked 
during the south-west Tams, ana the cro^siiig of the Dalaj are serious 
obstacles to traffic during the rains. This road was of immense 
nAvanVnge to ftio district tiift ftie opening di Vno railway in \Wh. 
Jt brought Poona, which is the great grain market of this part of 
the Deccan, within easy reach of grain afld brought most villages 
in the neighbourhood of Poona in direct communication with 
Indrtpur which is midway between Poona and SholApur. Dealers 
exporting produco to Poona and Sholdpur naturally tried the half- 
way market of Inddptir. Jinny cartloads of merchandise intended 
for Poona or Shol/ipur wore often disposed of in transit at Indapur 
and the return carts were laden with produce which ■would command 
a better price in the respective markets. The opening of the railway 
in 1862 drove the cavtmon from this road and considerably affected 
the importance of the Indiipur market. Though the number of 
carts making uso of the road has diminished those that have been 
driven off the line are probably such as came from long distances 
and the local traffic by the road is still considerable. The road is 
still of local importance in supplying the Inddpur market with the 
produco Of the sub-division. The PooPA-Aurangabad road is 
metalled forty-one miles ns far as Sirur and, except at Koregaon on 
the Bhiina nud two or three unimportant streams, is bridged and 
diained throughout. The old Poona-SAtAPA road, thirty-nine miles 
ns far ns the Nira, through the Diva pass, Sdsvad, and Jejuri, is 
a fair road partly bridged and drained. It is at present kept as a 
local fund road. The new Poona-SatAPA road of thirty miles,* 
passing through the K&traj pass and Shirvfll, is a first class metalled 
and bridged road kept in good order. The Poona-NAsik road, 
sixty-two miles through Klied, JIanchar, NdrAyangaon, and Ambe- 
ghargaon, is a murumed unbridged road. As tho principal rivers 
arc unbridged flying bridges arc worked in the monsoon at jiloshi 
on the Indrriyxini, at Khea on the Bhima, at Kalamb on the Ghoa, 
and at Pimpalvandi on the Kukdi, and at Ambeghargaon on the 
Hula } an ordinary ferry-boat plies at Vdki on the Bhdmi. A branch 
from this road goes from N drdy angaon to Junnar. The local fund 
roads besides the already mentioned old Sdtara road are, the 
Sirvr-SAtAra road fifty-four miles as far as the Nira bridge, 
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passing through the railway station of Kcdgaon and crossing the 
Bhima at Piirgaon by a flying bridge. The twcnty-cght m.Ies of 
this road from Sirur to Kcdgaon are kept ns a mail pony “it road. 
The Poona-Sinhgad road extends over tweive miks ; the PoOh A- 
alandi road of thirteen miles runs parallel and close to the Nfisife 
road; the SAsvad-IndApub road of fi%-fonr miles east and Viost 
passes through Bdramnti, Ldsuma, and Nimbgaon ; the VADGAON- 
SHiKBiPtm road of thirty-throe miles through Clutkan joins tiic 
BomMy-Ahmadnagar road at ShikrApur ; the ^HED-Buimash A N h An 
road thiriy-oue miles joins the Ndsik road at Khcd ; the IvnED- 
SiRUit road through ‘PAbnl extends over thirty-two miles; the 
Poona-Paud road extends over twout} r -ono miles ; and tno Diksai*- 
BArI&iati road over seventeen miles. All these local fund roads 
are mummed and are more or loss bridged, crossing some of the rivers 
by Hying bridges. During the rains when the ground is wet many 
of the roads are difficult for wheels. Yearly repairs arc made and 
improvements are being gradually introduced. 

* As in the rest of the Deccan the local hill passes ov ghats belong 
to two leading systems, those that cross the Sahyddris and those 
that cross the spurs that stretch east and south-east from the 
Sahj'ddris. Down the Mdlscj pass about sixty-six miles north of 
. Poona, a line for a cart road lias been surveyed, and it is expected 
that in a few years the road will he begun. At present the only 
road down the Poona Sahyddris fit for wheels is the Bor pass. 
Except this and the Mdlscj and Ndna posses the rest of the openings 
in the Poona Saliyddris are foot-paths and have no considerable 
traffic" The Mdlscj and Ndna passes have considerable Vnnjdri 
traffic carried on pack-bullocks. Of the Saliyddri passes, beginning 
from the north, the first is Nisni or the Ladder, a steep and difficult 
route from Tdlemachi in Junnar to Div&pdnda in the Murbdd sub- 
division of Th&ua ; it is impassable for cattle and is little used by fool 
travellers. Ma'lsej at the head of the Madner valley, 20G2 feet 
above tlie level of the sea, is the straight route between Alimadnngnr 
and Knlydn. It descends about five miles from Klmbi in. Junnar 
to Tbidbi in Murbdd. Iu 182G it was passable by camels and 
elephants, but was steep and' in some places narrow with a precipice 
on one side.® The descent, in which there is an excavation 
containing carved images of the Hindu gods Gancsli and Hanumdn 
and a cistern of fine water, is paved with large stones. In 1860, 
when the engineers of the Peninsula Railway came to India, the 
Mdlsej pass first engaged their attention. On examination the route 
presented such formidable difficulties that it had to ho abandoned, and 
with it the general system of line of which it was a feature. In 1882 
in connection with the proposal to open a cart road down the pasB, 
toll-bars were established for six months to ascertain the traffic. The 
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1 Mr, John McLeod Campbell, C.B. 

8 These foot-paths are very Intricate. It is -with the greatest difficulty that peopio 
travel along them when loaded with tho produce of their fields for tho local markets. 
Where tho rook is very stoop they use a simple bamboo ladder with the help of which 
they can travel by tho most direct routes. Tne ladder consists. of a substantial bamboo 
shorn of its branches with a small stump at each joint or division to bo used as a step. 
Captain A. Mackintosh (1839) in Trans, Bom, Gcog. Soc, I, 290-291, 

8 Cannes’ Itinerary, 16. 
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returns showed a considerable Vanjari bullock traffic outwards' 
zn wheat, Indian millet, tur, gram, myrobalans, butter, oil, raw svwar, 

* ch “ ies : “»* Ieaves < coriander seed, pulse, turmeric, plantains, 
cattle including sheep, and country blankets; and inwards in rice 

• salt, nagl%, van, cocoanuts, dates, sesamum, metal, cloth, bangles, 

•x? t ra S s ' P a P er , an< l timber. The export and import trade is 
with Junnar and other large villages in the Junnar sub-division. 
Besides the goods traffic there is a large passenger traffic chiefly 
husbandmen from Junnar and the neighbouring parts of the district 
on their way to and from the great labour* market of Bombay. 
Six miles south-west of the Mrilsej pass at the head of the Kukdi 
valley are two passes NAngae-dara and BhorAndicha-dara or 
RmrrACHA-DAEA from Anjanvel in Junnar to BhorAnde in MurbAd. 
These are steep and difficult, and are used only by Kolis. About a mile 
further south at the head of the same valley, is the NAna pass six 
miles in descent from GhAtgar to Yaisagre and Dhosai in Murbfid. 
Next to the Bor pass this is the most used route between the 
Deccan and the Konkan within Poona limits. 1 At the top the 
road runs through a narrow gorge between two steep rocks, the 
rock on the north being known as Nona’s Angtha or thumb. The 
entrance to the pass is by a staircase cut deep through the 
rock and descending fifty to a hundred feet from the level 
of the plateau to a narrow terrace. Blanking the artificial 
staircase, in the precipitous rock which falls from the Deccan level 
to the terrace, are rock-cut cares which apparently were originally 
made, and which still serve, as travellers’ rest-houses. The walls 
of the chief cave are covered with a famous inscription of the third 
AndlirAbhritya king Yedishri Shatakami, whose probable date is 
B.C. 90. From the terrace a stair, partly built partly rock-hewn, 
descends through heavily wooded slopes, into the Konkan. The 
lower portion is easy and runs along rounded hills. At 
several places in the pass are rock-hewn cisterns with excellent 
water whose PAli inscriptions Bhow that they were cut about a 
hundred years before Christ. In 1676 the English physician 
Fryer, who had been asked to Junnar by the Mogbal governor, 
returned by the NAna pass and found it shorter and easier than the 
Avttpa track up which he had been taken by mistake. At the 
top he was kept waiting by 300 oxen laden with salt, then so 
precious that the saying was whose salt we eat, not whose bread 
we eat. After standing for an hour he persuaded the bullock- 
men to stop and let him pass. Once past the salt bullocks, the road 
was feasible, supplied at distances Yith chantable cisterns of good 
water, and towards the bottom adorned with beautiful woods. 2 In 


, .. ,, „ ,j._ n _. oa t i,e Poona boundary runs far into the Konkan. The story 

1 Near J between the neighbouring ThAnaand Poona villages the MliAr 

1B . aatm a d^n^ betvre^ { J m the t * p of tIl0 SahyAdris a line a long way 
of the Poona^TTU g Tio y^ns villagers jeered at him telling him to go 

west of ° - _b 0 w the line. The Poona HhAr tied winnowing fans under 

over the sn a throwing himself over the cliff floated down unhurt. 

Ua arms and to his 0 began to run west to what he, called the Poona boundary. 

On reaching ree ine their lands passing away mobbed him to death, and 

The Konkan ■ml^gem seeing tne>r i ^ ^ Mflock, C.S., Collector of ThAna 

(1882) h ° b °° nd ^ ^ shot’s East India and Peiia, 12S- 120. 
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1826 the pass was frequented by Vanjdris in the dry season, but in 
the rains the steps into which the rock had been cut were in places 
dangerous for cattle. Though this route saved a considerable distance 
in going from Ahmadnogar to Kalydn, people with baggage and 
followers preferred to go round by the Bor pass. 1 At present (1884) 
the pass is much used in the fair weather by market gardeners and 
oilmen from Junnar. These men loading their bullocks with packs 
of chillies, onions, and garlic, march from Junnar to Ghdtgar at the 
top of the pass. Here they stop a night and next dnj>- their own 
pack-bullocks go down the pass unloaded and the packs are carried 
down the pass by special pass buffaloes belonging to the Ghdtgar 
villagers. The buffaloes are paid 4&d. (3 as.) a trip. Besides this there 
is a considerable Yanjiiri traffic in grain from Junnar to Murbdd and 
Kalydn, Still the pass can never be more than a foot and cattle path. 
About ten miles soutli-wcst at the head of the Mina valley is 
Ambuli a small rugged pass leading from Ambuli to Palu, not a trade 
route. This though only a footpath is much used as it is the most 
direct route from 3 unnar to KalyAn. Kute-DARA and TlRGUK-DARA, 
footpaths leading fromHatvij in Junnar to Sondvle in Murbdd arc 
used only by Kolis, and are so steep that in places steps are cut in the 
rock. Goyeli, also a footpath, leads from Khcd to U Dr ole in Murbdd. 

It is steep and little used. AvAte, a descent of four miles from 
Avdpe in Khcd to Khopivli in Murbdd, is passable only for men, 
but is used to carry headloads of clarified butter into the Deccan 
and myrobalans from the Deccan coastwards. In 1075 the English 
physician Fryer on his way to Junnar being misguided hpd to 
climb the Saliyadris apparently by this path. The ascent was very 
difficult. There was no path and the breathless bearers threaded 
their way amid hanging trees, the roots of which were lnid bare by 
the falling earth. To look down made the brain turn, and over- 
head pendulous rocks threatened to entomb the traveller. Intense 
labour drew tears of auguiBh from the servants' eyes and with 
much difficulty they carried their load to tho top by a narrow 
cavern cut through rock. 2 Fryer returned by the Ndna pass. Smna,\u 
descendingfrom Kondnnvalin Khed to Norivli,is impassable for cattle, 
but is much used by foot-passengers. Three paths, Guar, Umbra, and 
Gunar lead from the Shidgad fort. About one mile west of the 
temple of Bhimushankar are two passes ono to the village of Balhincr 
called Ranshil and the other to tne village of Khandas called BliniA- 
shankar. In 1826 the Bhimdshankar paths had much traffic in 
spices, oil, and raw-sugar from the Dcccan to Panvel and a return of 
salt from Panvel to the Deccan. Along much of them length old 
curbing and in many places old paving remain. The paths axe 
now out of repair and are used only by a tew laden bullocks, horses, 
and travellers who are carried in litters from Rlidndas. Two other 
footpaths close to the Bhimdshankar pass are called Haticarvat and 
SAkhartaki. Ambanali two miles south of Bhimdshankar is not pass- 
able for cattle . VAjantra a mile further is passable for unloaded 
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Chapter VI. is difficult even for men, is the continuation of 

Trade. ^ the head of the Bhima valley is Kolajib also called 

Passes. + tW ° mi M S ° Uth j° f E , ot f 1 ff ad ' no ^ oufc of repair and fit only 

for foot passengers and unladen cattle. It had formerly much 
traffic m rice and salt from KalyAn. Close to Eolamb is a steep foot- 
path by which a detachment of the 4th Regiment climbed to Ended 
m February 1818 and surprised a party of Kolis. 1 About five 
miles south-west, at the head of the A'ndhra valley, three passes 
PbenAdevi, Abkj, and SAvle lead from Sfivle the jGrsfc to Mdlegaon 
and the last two to PimpalpAda. Sdvle pass, which is paved but is 
in bad repair, was formerly used for dragging wood. In 1826 the 
yearly value of the timber dragged up this pass was estimated at 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000).® Four miles further south, and also at the head 
of the Andhra valley, is Kusur 2149 feet above the sea, a winding 
path leading 2$ miles from the village of Kusurgaon to Bliivpuri, 
and in good repair. The descent is at first easy passing under 
fine shady trees. After some distance it is a steep zigzag down 
the hill-side. Most of it is roughly paved with large stones which 
• are said to have been, laid .by one of the PesliwAs. At Bhivpuri 
there is a fine stone reservoir built at a cost of £7500 (Rs. 76,000) 
by PArvatibAi widow of SadAshiv ChimnAji of the Pesliwa’s family. 
The road is passable for mounted horsemen or laden bullocks, but 
not for carts. It is a great line of traffic from Talcgaon to Kaijat, 
Neml, KalyAn, and Panvel. The yearly toll revenue of about £20 
(Rs. 200) is spent on repairing the pass. Oaldevicba Rasta leading 
from Jnmbavli to JDdk in Karjat and Valvandi DArcha MAi leading 
from Valvandi toKhadv&i are used by foot-passengers and unloaded 
animals. Nine miles south-west of Kusur, winding close under the. 
slopes of RAjmAchi, is the footpath of RAjmAchi known in ThAna as 
' the Konkan DArvaja or Konkan Gate, leading about five miles to the 
village of Kharvandi on the "Ulhfis river in Kaijat. It was formerly 
passable by laden cattle, but is now out of repair and is used only 
by foot travellers. Hindol and MlBRA, both of them footpaths, 
lead from NAndgaon and Kune in MAval to Kondane in Kaijat. Eight 
miles south of Konkan DarvAja, at the top of the IndrAyani valley 
about 2000 feet above the level of the sea is the Bon pass, a winding 
made road from LonAvla eight miles to Khopivli. At the dose of 1770 
the leaders of the unfortunate expedition which ended in the Yad- 
gaon Convention spent four weeks (23rd November-23rd December) 
in making a path fit for artillery up the Bor pass. The track was 
improved in 1804 ,by General Wellesley. From its importance in 
ioining Bombay and Poona the improvement of the Bor pass road 
was one of the first cares of the Bombay Government after the’ 
fall of the Peshwa. In 1 825, according to Bishop Holier who passed 
through it, the road through the Bor pass though broad and good was 
so steep that a loaded carriage or palanquin could with difficulty be 
taken un Every one either walked or rode and all merchandise 
- nonveved on bullocks or horses. To have carried a road over 
these K^t all was, Bishop Heber thought, highly creditable to 


i Clinics' Itinerary) l 46 - 


2 Chines’ Itinerary, 140. 
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the Bombay Government, and the road as it stood was probably 
sufficient for the intercourse that either was or was likely to 
be between the Deccan and Konlcan. 1 * * A few years later the pass 
road was greatly improved, and in 1 830 it was opened in state by 
Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay. In 1840 the pass 
road was metalled throughout and completed until bridges and 
drains so as to be passable for carts during the rains. In this j'ear 
the traffic yielded a toll revenue of £2774 (Rs. 87,740).= In spite 
of the improvement, in 1850 it was so difficult of ascent and descent 
that no one ever thought of driving up or down in a carriage. 
Passengers travelling by the public conveyances were carried up 
and down in palanquins, there being different sots of coaches for tlie 
high and low portions of the road. Private carriages were pulled 
up or let down by numerous bodies of workmen or else they were 
carried up and down swung from a number of poles resting on men’s 
shoulders. 8 At present (1884) it is a first class metalled and curbed 
road twenty-two feet wide with masonry bridges, culverts, drains, 
dry stone retaining walls, and an easy gradient. It has considerable 
cart traffic from Poona to Panvel and Pen. Wheat, raw sugar, 
oil, clarified butter, millet, and cotton pass westwards, and salt 
passes inland. In 1881 the Bor pass toll yielded £790 (Rs. 7900). 
In 1860 the Peninsula Railway line to Poona was taken across 
the Sahyddris at the Bor pass. 4 South of Khanddla NAgpjtAXI or 
Cobra’s Hood leading from Kurvanda in Mnval to Chavri in Knrjnt 
is used by foot passengers and unloaded animals. Two miles south, 
at the head of the Indrayani river, KORONDI passable for laden cattle, 
also leads west to Chavri in Pen. ' Further south are Keyni five miles 
between Yckoli and Pdchdpur, Derya four miles between Ghulkn 
and Nenavli, Avli five miles between Pimpri and Alvnnc used by 
foot passengers carrying no loads, and PiMrra six miles between 
Pimpri ana Patnus used by pack-bullocks carrying myrobalans 
salt and cools. Further south in the Mulshi petty division are 
Nisot Ambone four miles from Maluste to Mftngaon ; Ambavnb or 
Kalambya five miles from Ambavnc to Kalamb ; VArasdAr four 
miles from Saltar to Kondgaon ; Telbeja SAVASNI four miles from 
Telbela to Dliondse ; NrVE or Savatya four miles from Nive to 
Patnus ; Tamni or SAthpAyri three miles from Tamni to Vilc,allused 
by foot passengers who often carry head-loads of myrobalans, butter, 
coals, salt, and rice; Gadlot on the direct road from Poona to 
Ndgothna leading into the Pant Sacliiv's state of Bhor ; Lendh or 
Ling, Nisni, and Tamhana, in the extreme south and fit only for 
men, lead into Kolfiha. South of these connecting the Blior state 
and Koldba are several passes Dev, Ktjmbhe, Thibthabe, Kavlya, 
Shevtya, Madhya, Ambovae, Qofya, Yarandua, and Shrvta, all 
of which are useful for Poona traffic. 

Of the passes over the spurs that run cast from the Sahyddris 
the chief are in the Sinhgad-Bholeshvnr range. Four cart roads 


1 Hebcr’s Travels, ZOO, a Mnotay’e Wostem India, 379. 

* Trade Reports, 1840-41, 380-81. 

4 Details of the Bor pass railway arc given below pp. 159-161, 
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juiTtr ui imm.-rn viigim.Lu.ij;, vi uijsmg me crest oi uie range in a 
tunnel. The JUlWEV, n limit ten miles from Sdsrad and between 
Bhivnri mid Kondhvc Ihidrukh, is on the old Sntfirn road through 
llnveli nnd Furandhnr. In 1S03 Holknr brought liis plundering 
I Kinds up Hiis pass. It was put in order about the year 1824, and 
for years afterwards was in a prosperous condition. Until 1853 it 
was n«ed for wheeled carriages, but since the opening of the Diva 
and Bor passes in the same range of hills, it has been abandoned. 
In 1853.it was one of the worst specimens of a pass in Western 
India. Its angles and gradients were frightful to contemplate, its 
sharp turns being in some places flanked by low walls which afforded 
but a slight bulwark against the precipices which they crowned. 
The road in the steepest parts wits constantly rough, being covered 
with loose round stones. This to some extent served to check tlie 
impetus of a descending load but greatly increased the toil of draw- 
; n „ n load up. At'prcsent it is impracticable for laden carts and 

is Veil by pack-bullocks and foot passengers carrying liwidloaeb 

of mangoes, figs, and vegetables to Poona from burn and the ncigh- 
bourh ” village.;; The outward traffic is estimated to he worth 

LKf UI 1H-, * * *"* mi T\ Twan«A/in III VII Mill 



nn.l stiices. passes hv this route. The in i nn nrtOI. 


Brfjirrfv whenhc *** 

Brilulev pn*s for fcmfliCA between the Urnli railway station 

as it is a line of Sittora road. It was 

and Snsvud, Jejui i, an P, £ 10 q /j^.. 1000) from local funds, 

nmdo in 1802 at a cost order and fit for wheeled carnages. 

At present the; road is « torn tha Urali railway station 
Tho pass is chiefly used j pi d other articles of daily 

to Jcjuri. n T lio tTaffic ch cfly # ^ 

use is worth about 1 d one c i nm 0 r dlmran and several 

Besides four large 8 oan fco nm ent of Poona and Kirkee, 
minor bridges m the n.-idges of not less than fifty feet long. 

the district has forty-two tho Bridge 

Of the Poona and lur Ri*. D , 

~ siTtv miles in thirty-two hours was from BArimati 

1 The Duke’s famous in»JF" , A ' r fi }S03, Grant Duff’s Slnrdtlids, C68. 
fn rouna ou the 10th and 20th 01 
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called after the Marquis of Wellesley over the Mutha river 
at the San gam, 498 feet long, of stone and lime masonry 
throughout, with eight 52A feet span segmental arches and cut- 
stone parapet walls, including a roadway 28 4 feet wide and 
forty-five feet above the foundation or river-bed, was built in 
1874 at a cost of £11,093 6s. (Rs. 1,10,933). The original bridge 
which was entirely of wood was built in 1828 and was removed in 

1839. A stone bridge was then built which continued in use till it was 
removed in 1874. The new bridge keeps the name of the former 
bridge, the people changing the word Wellesley into Vosli. Not far 
from this bridge to the west is the railway bridge over the Mutha. 
The Lakdipul on the Mutlia river at tho north-west end of 
the city was built in 1847, at a cost of £2697 10.v. (Rs. 26,975); 
Though of stone it is called the Lalidi Pul or Wooden Bridge, because 
it is on the site of a wooden bridge which was built by one of the 
Peshwds and gave way in tho floods of 1840. The present bridge 
is 523 feet long, with nine forty-eight fCet span segmental arches 
oi stone and lime and parapets oi coursed stone and Yimc masonry 
including a roadway 18J feet wide and 341 feet above the foundation 
or river-bed. The Fitzgerald Bridge over the Mula-Mutha river 
below the Bund Gardens, 1002 feet long, of stone and lime masonry 
throughout, with thirteen sixty feet span semi-elliptical arches and 
stone parapet walls, including a roadway 281 feet wide and 47£ feet 
above the foundation or river-bed, was built iu 1869, at a cost of 
£24,153 2s. (Rs. 2,41,531). HotiCAR's Bridge over the Mula river 
at Kirkee, 548 feet long, is built of stone and lime masonry 
throughout, with nineteen seventeen-feet segmental arches, and a 
parapet of cut teak wood railing, including a roadway fifteen feet 
wide and twenty-eight feet above the foundation or river-bed. The 
KtjmbhAr Yes or rotters’ Gate dharan or causeway is the oldest 
crossing over the Mutha river near Kasha Peth to the north of Poona. 
The old causeway gave way in the beginning of British rule, and tho. 
present causeway was built between 1835 and 1840 at a cost of 
about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), paid partly by Government and partly 
by the people. It is built of solid stone masonry, and is 235 yards 
long and seven yards broad. It has twelve nine-feet wide sluices. 
During the monsoon floods it is under water and impassable. 
The other bridges in tbo town of Poona are.' tho. HalAlkhor 
or Sweepers’ bridge over the Mdnik N&la sixty-eight yards 
long, a massive structure of cut-stone masonry with three 
five-feet broad vents or waterways leading to tho HaMlklior 
quarters in Mangalvdr Peth ; it was built between 1835 aud 

1840. The Jakat or Toll Bridge, connecting the Mangalvdr and 
Shanvdr Peths, with three twelve-feet vents, was built between 1836 
and 1840. Here the tolls were levied in the Peshwds’ time. 
GosAvipvra Bridge on the Mdnik stream was built in 1870 at a cost 
of £300 (Rs. 3000). It is a double bridge at a point where the 
main road branches. The arches -are single of twenty-two feet 
span. The DAruvAla er Fireworkers’ Bridge on theNdgzari stream, 
joining the Ravivdr with tho Nyahdl, Rdstia, and Soravdr Peths, was 
built in 1870 at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). It is fifty-eight yards 
long and has four twelve-feet side vents. The Bhatti or Brick-. 
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is occasionally under water during the rain , X , ' and 
impassable, The Ganesu Petb Bridge joining the r™ b f come j 
S Petlis i ] vns kuilt in IS35. It is a cnt-stono bridge with three 
smccn-fcet arches. The BvnuD or Basket-makers’ Bridge near the 

S rud f fcZ Vio^ l hD ^' irdr 011(1 Bhttvdni Bethsf was built 
between 1840 and 184o of solid cut-stone masonin'. It has four 

mil C-fect _ arches. The GliXsum Bridge, joining Gani and Vetal 
} ^vith Blmvdm Pcth, was built in 1845 at a cost of £180 
(Rs. 1800). It is of solid cut-stone masonry and has three 
cightcen-feet arches. 

Of the forty-two other bridges in the district, twenty-three are on 
the Poonn-Shohtpur road, six on the Poona-Ahmadnagar road, three 
on the Poona-Ndsik road, six on the Poona-Panvel road, and four 
on the Poonn-Siitfira road. The bridges on the Poona-Slioldpur 
road were built about the year 1836-37. Most arc of coursed, one 
is of uncoursed, and four are of partly coursed rubble masonry. They' 
aro fifty to 1 75 feet long, with one to five ten to fifty feet segmental 
arches and eighteen to twenty feet wide roadway from nine to 
twenty-one feet abovo the foundation or river-bed. The bridges on 
tho new Saiiirn road which were built in 1856 are ninety to 162 
feet long, of coursed rubblo with three or four twenty to forty feet 
span segmental arches and tw-enty-four feet wide roadway from 
twelve to twenty-one feet above the foundation or river-bed. Of 
tho three bridges on the Poona-Ndsik road, which were built between 
1854 and 185G, two aro sixty-five feet, and one over the Mina at 
NsirAyangaon is 320 feet long of stone and mortar masonry. They 
have from one to nine, fifteen to fifty feet span segmental arches, 
nnd a roadway twenty to twenty-five feet broad and 10J to twenty- 
livo feet above tho foundation or river-bed. The six bridges on 
the Pooun-AJimadnagar road, with the exception of the Ghod bridge, 
wero built in 1842-43. Four aro fifty-five to sixty-three feet long, 
on o on the Vcl river is fifty-two feet long, and one on the Ghod, 
•which was built in 1868, is 800 feet long. They are built of stone 
nnd inortar masonry with tw r o to sixteen eight to fifty feet span 
segmental or semicircular arches and a roadway sixteen to twenty 
feet wide and 7£ to 374 feet above tho foundation or river-bed. The 
Vcl bridge cost £2205 ‘(Bs. 22,050) and the Ghod budge £10,359 16s. 
(Es. 1,03,598). Of tho six bridges on tho Poona-Parivel road, the 
Ihdrdyani bridge which is built of stone and lime masonry, has 
seventeen twenty-feet span two-centre arches and a roadway fourteen 
feet wide and fourteen feet above the foundation or river-bed. 
The Ddpuri bridge, which was built in 1842 at a cost of £6858 
(Rs. 68,580), is 99 4 feet long, partly wooden and partly of stone 
nnd lime masonry, with thirteen thirty-five feet span arches and a 
roadway twenty feet wide and twenty-six feet above the foundation 
or river-bed. The other bridges are fifty-seven to eighty-four feet 
long, of stone, or stone and brick and lime masonry, with two to 
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feet wide and nine to 1*3 h feet abovo the foundation or nvci-bcd. Trade. 

Of thirteen public ferries, one is a second class, one is a third Femhes. 

class, and eleven fourth class ferries. 1 Two, one across the Ghod 
at Kalamb and the other across the Kukdi at Pimpalvandi on the 
Poona-Ndsik road, are in Junnar ; two, one across the Bhima at Klicd 
and the other across the Bhtirnn at Vitki on the Poonn-Ndsik road, 
are in Klied ; one, across tho Indrdyani at Induri on the Talegaon 
Station road, is in Mitval; one, across the Bhima at Korcgaon on 
the Poona-Ahmadnagar road, is in Sirur ; two, one across the 
Indrdvani at Moshi on the Poona-Ndsik road, and the other across 
the Mutha lake at Sangrun are in Haveli ; one across the Nira at 
Pimpri Khurd on the Poona-Sdtiira road is in Purandhar; two 
across the Bhima, one a third class ferry at Kh&notc and tho 
other at Pargaon on the Sirur-Sdtdra road are in Bhimthadi ; and 
the remaining two, also across the Bhima, one a second class ferry at 
Hingangnon on thcPoona-SliolApur road and the other at Cliandgnon 
on the road to the Pomnlvddi railway station, are in Iudapur. 

Except the Sangrun and Induri ferries, which were established in 
1877-78, at a cost of £116 (Rs. 1160) and £356 (Rs. 3560), all these 
ferries were established before 1875. The two ferries at Sangrun in 
Haveli and Cliandgaon in Inddpur work throughout tho year, as tho 
water there is always unfordable; the rest work during the rainy 
season only. In 1881-82, the thirteen public ferries yielded a re venue 
of about £388 (Rs. 3880) against £437 (Rs. 4370) in 1874-75. 

During the current year (1884-85) they have been fanned for £555 
(Rs. 5550). Rules framed under the Ferry Act (II. of 187S; fix tho 
fares for passengers, animals, carriages, and cradles. 2 Besides these 
there is one ferry at Netva in Junnar across the Pushpfivati. It is 
maintained by local funds and passengers are carried free of charge. 

There are several privato ferries, which, except tho ferry across the 
Mula-Mutha below the Sangatn bridge near Poona, work during tho 
rains only. The ferry boats are generally built in Bombay or in 
Th3.na, lint some have been made by men brought from Bombay 
in the public works workshops in Poona. They arc built on the 
lines of ordinary boats, of wood brought from Kalikat, and at a cost 
varying from £100 (Rs. 1000) for a small boat to carry about fifty 
passengers to £330 (Rs. 3300) for a large ferry boat to carry horses 
and cattle as well as passengers. The most successful form of ferry 


1 There arc four classes of public ferries : I. those that do not mako more than six 
trips in a day of fourteen hours ; II. those that do not make more titan ten trips; III. 
those that do not make more than fifteen trips ; IV. and those that make moro than 
fifteen trips. 

’The sanctioned charges are s Passengers exclusive of children in arms Jrf. (J a.) in 
second and 1(1. (J a.) in third and fourth class ferries ; four-trhccled carriages, Is. 
(8 as. Jin second, and 9d. (G as.) in third and fourth class ferries ; twoovhcolcd carriages, 
9(1. (6 as.) in second, Gd. (4 as.) io third, and 4 Jd. (3 as.) in fourth class ferries ; laden 
ponies, horned cattle, and mules, 3d. (2 as.) in second, and lid. (1 a.) in third and 
fourth class ferries ; unladen ponies, homed cattlo, and mules, and asses, 1 id. (1 a.) in 
second, and fd. (4 a.) in third and fourth class ferries ; camels, 4 Jd. (3 as.) in second and 
3d (2 as.) in third and fourth class ferries j sheep and goats, 4Jd (3 os.) in second and 
ljd. (l a.) in third and fourth class ferries ; palanquin with bearers Is. (8 as. ) in second 
and third and 6 d. (4 as.) in fourth class ferries j and litters or pdlntis with bearers, 
Grf. (4 as.) in second and third and 3d. (2 as.) in fourth class ferries. 
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boat is two boats, each twenty-two feet to thirty-seven feet long 
by 5$ to ten feet broad joined together by a top frame. Tim 
boat-men are Kolia by caste. Ferry boats are in many cases worked 
by Hying bridges. A wire rope is hung from bank to bank above 
water level with a pul ly working on it to which the boat is 
attached, and, being kept at an angle to the run of the stream, 'goes 
across by the pressure of the stream water against the boat, tlio 
pulley sliding along the iron rope and so bringing the boat straight 
across the river. 

Besides five European travellers’ bungalows, ten district revenue 
officers’ bungalows, and nine public works bungalow's, there 
are 156 rest-houses or dharmshdlds, for the use of native 
traveller's, and five for the use of troops. Of the five European 
‘ travellers’ bungalows, four, at Lonikand, Kondlinpuri, Sirur or 
Ghodnadi, and. Dhond, are on the Poona-Ahmadnagar road, and 
one at Khan’ddla is on the Poona-Panvel road. Of the ton district 
revenue officers’ bungalows, one is at Otur m Junnar, one at 
Chakan in Khed, one at Sdsvad in Purandhar, one at Lout KalbMr 
-in Haveli, three at Rdvangaon Supa and Tevat in Bhimthadi, and 
three at IndApur Kumbhdrgaon and Loni in IndApur. Of the 
ninn public works bungalows, two at Kdrla and Vadgaon arc on the 
Poona-Bombay road ; one near the Nira bridge is on the old Poona- 
Sdtdra road ; one at Pargaon on the Sirur-Nira bndge road ; ono at 
Baramati on the Inddpnr.Nimbab road ; one at Vir on the Niia 
nZnl hlcl-warks road; one at NAidyongaon on the Poona-Nasik 
road ; and two at Pdtas and Bhigvan on the Poona-ShoMpur road 
Of the 156 rest-houses or dharmsMlas for the use of native 
passengers all of which are not situated on high roads 
&TS in tor, tar .t Klnlj. toff 

Khed, none on any highroad ; eleven we in MAval, five ^Jalc , 

i ’ T7-u. _ Vjilavhan, and Khanddla on the ^0011 

road ; twenty-six ore m , at shivapnr on tlio new Poona- 

the Poono-Ahmadnagar r d, oi p J na _ m P jk road , ono at Mpuri 

Sdtara road, one at Bhosn on Kanehan on the Poona- 

on the Poona-Panvel road, < ‘^^Purmidhar, two at SAsvad and 
Sholapur road ; on the new Poona-Sdtara road ; 

Jejuri on the old and < one at * at y eV at, Kedgaon, PAtas, 

thirty-two are m Bhimthadi, ® e p 0 t ona _si 1 oldpur road; and thirteen ' 
Dhond, and BAvangaonon he hi n< D a ij, Loni, and Inddpur, on 
are in IndApur, five of thoma gj Nimbgaon-Ketki, Lasurna, 
the Ppona-SboMpur road. There are also 354 

and Sansar, on the rnu y use( j by native travellers as rest- 

village offices or ^^^^ bave no oSier reding places. Of the five 
houses in villages 0 f troops, two, at Vadgaon and Khanddla* - 

rest-houses for the " . l one a t Lonikand is on the Poona- 

Nfefk™adfrd^oatSond].A P uii and Sirur (Ghodnadi) are on 

the Poona-Ahmadnagar road. 
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The district roads have nineteen toll-bars, thirteen of them on 
provincial roads and six on local fund roads. Of the thirteen 
provincial toll-bars, six at Khadkdla with a sub-toll at Trfkvi, 
D&puri, Hadapsar, Yevat, Kumbhdrgaon, and Inddpur, are on the 
Poona-Sholdpur road ; two, at Kdtraj and Kikvi, ai'e on the new 
Sitdra road; two, at Lonikand with a snb-toll at VitghoH and 
Ednjangaon, are on the Poona-Sirur road ; and three, at Kurdli, 
Peth, and Ndrdyangaon, are on the Poona-Ndsik road. Of the six 
local fund toll-bars oneisattbe Nira Bridge on the old Sat dm road, 
one at Hingne-Khuvd on the Poona-Sinhgad road, one at Bhugaon 
on the Poona-Paud road, one at ShetphaT-gadho on the Bilriimnti- 
Khfinoti road, one at Ehalumba on the Vadgaon-Shikrdpur road, and 
one at Annd with a sub-toll at Banera on the Aund-Shcldrvddi road. 
Ail the toll-hars, both on provincial and local fund roads, are sold 
every year by auction to contractors. In ] 8S4-85 the auction bids 
ealimf (Bs- 74,300) for tolls on provincial roads and 
in aU ^ 2 3,440) for tolls on local fund roads, or £9774 (Rs. 97,740) 

Id* q r Tt f r u a C ?- tury oom ™«ications have been 

the P™T P t a- d p °- ny , bj roaBs, but also by opening 

the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which for 100 miles passes 

through the district from west to east. It enters the distnet at 

forty-eight miles to Dhond nnd "““^Intlra a "d Bliimo, 

Diksal, where it enters BhoKnur If - 1 sou . tb 'f as *’’ Peranf: een miles to 
seventy-seven miles from Bombay : iKhandala 

miles, Kliadkila 89 1 miles Yntlni™ ^es, Kfwla 84 .V 

Dahlidde ninety-eight miles’ Shelarvodi “S?*’ q - alo l? ao n- 

miles, Kirkee 11 5i milce P/wnniiQ *i t CUinclivad 109 

miles, Yevat 145 miles Kednann 1 59 ?' ° u m >lcs, Urali 3 37 

was begun i D 3850 and the sect on fWmTir 1 8 ? i miIc3 ; Thc l«»o 

opened for traffic on the 14th of Juno 3858 Kbandala to Poona was 

Poona frontier, runs the Dhond and Manmdd l*’- heh , IS on tho 
hne which joins the north-east and cnT.t-1, ^ , to Railway, the chord 

Indian Peninsula Xl* 0 Grcat 

was opened on the 10th March. 1878 DtS^ fhmadnagar 
the line within Poona limits. Tbrouriiont tnJV , • ° n }/ Ration on 
railway line was easily made. Khanddla wWif* nCt tb ? Bcmnsnla 
safety siding, is the fourth and Wvk is th^mh\ V ^ a<iA f ith a 

p “. •*«* 
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Trade. ofRn 2? mitingl^as ITSandd! “kPS?"*® an<J a Look!n S 

>— r ””- ^^fifisaassasea: 

S^^t8®59^ssfscsas 

turned and stopped. The next station k at til. ibSt ' ,e ^ “ n £ * ra,n ™> ho 

rovenmp otatiSn at tho £k " w Et&ZSJi 1 V”" 1 is *» «* 

the station in the opposite direction to VliM olamrling, the train Imres 
rantageons at thh (SSSSSS? . ofc TO “ W «* 

lMmi ? p ?l^ri or Karjat the line keeps to the“ «t m 
tank, of the great Songm spur. In the first four miles are very heavy work# irliiclm 
t0 , be , n .««sai 7 to reduce the gralienUttat 7ne first laid out 
thr r aM ^ ?!.!? ta ° k?<!1>t * ^ nng <b “ 1 T e ttroogh tllB Grot nillo. It then keeps round 
iso ,. £ to? P“ sul ?. on lts oourse through six tunnels of 66, 132, 121, 29, 136, and 
s&?°?V n !£ ^ heary storks the lino climbs round tbo 
PldBuiamaUi and Khami hills to the station at ThSkUTtida, 61 miles. In the last 
two miles there are eight tunnels o! 286, 291, 282, 49, UO, 50, 437, and JOJ yards, 
and hve Tiadncts which though not very long are very lofty All except the last aro 
of masonry, with fifty-feet arches, one viaduct having eight, one sis, and two four 
openings. ^ The fifth 'viaduct, originally of eight fifty-feet arches, was replaced by two 
Tv wren girders of 202 feet span. The least Height of pier is seventy-seven feet, two 
aro ninety-eight, one 129, and one 143. Leaving this section of tunnels, for two 
miles beyond the Khami hill, the line runs along a natural terrace or case in the rock, 
withon t any obstacle, as far as GamhbiniAtb * where tho termed jb cut by tiro sheer 
rocky ravines. ^Crossing these ravines by two small viaducts, one with six forty-feet 
and the other with four thirty-feet arches, with piers forty-eight and eighty-eight 
feet high, the line terns along the same cess for two miles to tho bold outstanding 
rock called NAthi cha Dongar. In the last two miles aro heavy works, nino tunnels 
of 81, 19S, 55, 63, 126, 19, 71, 280, and 121 yards* Beyond this the railway enters 
on tho long and fairly level neck that forms the link between tho Songiri spur and 
the main range of the SahyAdris, At the end of this neck, UJ miles from tho foot f is 
the reversing station, which was considered tho best arrangement for surmounting 
the last great difficulty on the incline, the ascent of the scarp of tho SahyAdri faco, 
By means of the reversing station the lino is taken up the remaining fivo miles by 
gradients of one in thirty*Bevcni one in forty, and. one in fifty, with two tunnels of 
348 and of sixty -two yards, and with a viaduct of one sixty-feet and eleven forty-feet 
arches. The line leaves the reversing station by a curve of fifteen chains on a gradient 
of one in seventy-five, pierces Elphicstone Point by o long tunnel of 34b yards, 
keeps along the edge of the groat Khnndila ravine, reaches tho hollow whcrc'is 
Khanddla station, and then, following tho course of tlio KhomWa ravine, crests tho 

± . : , - x -MI 4ftn tonth’nrr it. : f.V. I,*. 


seventy-five feet, though many of the outer i t^u^?* a F ( !f olno o/ ibcm 

tween thirty-three and eighty chains Th° stee pes t gradients are One in thirtv-revrn 

— mifiwuid thirty-eight f° r a sht miles end Anu-iliabw 

between one vt forty -tiro end one in«ftvf>n*»-R..~ «m. . ms, 

lions are one-fa 330 for r . . r/f9 -•••*< ««« ituvvn cimin* 


1:1 m . 


tiona are on mb 330 tor tircn«J--roroo ot one mile and fifteen ri,ai/7. 

Tiio Mae is doable throughout. It cost £63,750 (fin. C.S7.DOO) n Xut 
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at Poona and Dhond, a large station has been built at Londvla at a 
cost of £30,000 (Es. 3,00,000) with large waiting and refreshment 
rooms Workshops hare also been constructed at Loniivla, as sail 
as a church, a school, a library, and quarters for the 
and other servants of the company. As the water of tho lndi ajani, 
which runs outside the Lonavla station-yard, was insufficient during 
the hot weather, a reservoir was built at a considerable cost at 
Bhushi about two miles to the south of Loniivla from which an 
abundant supply of fresh water is now available. Tlie water is 
carriod by cast-iron pipes to Loniivla, Khanddla, and to the rovcrsmg 
station. The company has lately agreed to supply tho villago of 
Lonavla with water, the cost of the connection being homo by 
Municipal and Local Funds. 

Since it was opened large quantities of goods have beon drawn to 
the railway. Much traffic which used to go down tho rough tracks 
of the Sahy&dris from Jvmnar and Khed now finds its way by tho 
N&sik highroad to the Talegaon railway station. Much of the export 
trade which used to go to Bombay along tho old Sfi.td.ra, Sholapur, 
and Ahmadnagar roads through Poona is now attrootodto the nearest 
railway station. At the same time the ordinary roads are by no 
means abandoned. Bfirfimnti and Inddpur, tho largo markets in tbo 
east of the district, though only seventeen and twelve miles from 
the railway, have a direct road trade with Bombay and koep up tlio 
relatively high position they enjoyed before tho railway. The 
railway has increased competition by throwing open tho local trndo 
as it were to tho whole of India and has almost defeated combi- 
nations to keep up the price of grain or other articles of genoral 


£1,100,000 (Rs. 1,10,00,000) in all. Tho tunnels were tho most difficult part of tho 
work. Nearly all were of very hard trap. Tho stoop forms of tho hills prevented 
shafts being sank, and, as tho drifts had to bo made solely from tho ends, much skill 
and care wore required in sotting ont tlio work on tho sharply-curved inclines, so ns 
to ensure perfectly true junctions. Tho viaducts aro partly of block in coarso masonry, 
as abundance of admirable building stono was every wlioro nt hand. But tlio masonry 
work was not good, and there have boon Bomo failures, chiefly tho Miihulumalli viaduct 
which had to be rebuilt Another cause of daugcr and trouble is tlio slipping of rain- 
loosened boulders. To ensure its safety all boulders had to bo moved from tlio hill 
sides above tho lino. Tho land Blips woro particularly troublesome in tho lower part 
of the incline. Shortly after tho first engine passed, on the 30th March 1862, tho 
whole of one of tho open cuttings, near tnc foot of the incline, was filled and had to 
be pierced by a tunnel of arohed masonry. 

The incline took seven years and a quarter to complete. It was carried out entirely 
by contract. The contract was first let to Mr. Faviell in the autumn of 1855, and the 
works were begun on the 24tli January 1850. In June 1858, two miles of the upper part 
of the incline, from Khanddla to Loniivla wore opened for traffic. In March 1850, 
Mr. Faviell gave up his contract ; and, for a short time, tho Company’s engineers 
i Br ?® s on .''}'? w°rks. I* 1 the same year tho contract was relot to Mr. TredwclL But 
h® died within fifteen days of landing in India, and tho work was completed by Messrs. 
Adamson and Ciowssr, managers for the contractor Mrs. Tredwell. Thesogontlemou 
onrriod on the work with the greatest zeal and ability. Their good and liberal 
management collected and kept on tho work a force of 25,000 men during two seasons, 
and in 1861 of more than 42,000 men. 

•S 10 ra 'k ? se< * 011 ' n< d'ne weigh eighty-five pounds to the yard, aud wore mado 
with special care so as to secure, hardness and flexibility. Under tho fish- joints a 
cast-iron chair, spiked to longitudinal timber bearers, is fixed so as to support tho 
bottom of the rail and to give additional strength and security to tho joint. Tlio 
5?®i lne , worked by pairs of double-tank engines of great strength and power. 
Thina Statistical Account, Bombay Gazettoor, XIII. 320.9, 
a 1327-21 
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I«cn! ri <». The merchant* complain that thongh trade Jm 3 greatly 
HirmiMtl, profit )mvo pn*A(lv fallen. 

Tbf making of the Western Dcrrnn Bed ion of the Southern 
Mar.ithn nnlpny wn* sanctioned in Decern her 1£83, and the work 
"»•* '".T*".' in March Ic’SI. Or (lie whole length of 242 miles, 451 
mifetJio v.’iftiin Poona limit*, 'flic line starts from Poona, IlftJ miles 
from Ito'iiluv, and for about ten miles runs almost parallel to Ilia 
I Vuin-nla railway at ft distance of about three miles to tlio south. 
Srntr bmitmi miles east of Poona, the line turns more to tlio'soath, 
and ‘fcirt-. tbo Kinhgud-Blioledirnr range, rising with a ruling gradient 
of orm in « hundred till it ere-ta the Uhor inelino about twcnly-ono 
miles s'litth-on-t of and about 073 feet above Uio I’oona railway 
station. Prom the lop of the pass the line turns south, and, leaving 
Sfin-nd ntmui eight mi lea to the west, pie-ses almost straight south to 
.lejuri thirty-two miles south-east of I’oona. At .Tejuri it crosses 
(It** Pnmndliar hills, and runs generally southwards till near Nimbat, 
43J mile 1 * fruit Poona, it cro««es tho Kira river nbout tlirco miles 
twi! of the IVjUn-Tii'.gnon read and enters SfttJlra. The country 
over which tho line }«a*<w*uR n series of pnrallcl hills, running cast 
and ue-t, and divided by more or less wide valleys which slepo 
front wot to east. This section of the line will he difficult and 
costly. The great length of hill line involves heavy gradients, 
many ettrvi » anil tunnel*, and much bridging and walling. Not 
e uniting the tertnimwnt J’oona there will he four third class stations, 
Phtirrangt ten miles from Poona, Viiglipur twenty-four miles, 
Jejuti 82 miles, and Vain forty-one miles. The ruling gradient, 
will la* one in ti hundred throughout nnd the sharpest curve will bo 
nhot o S0t> feet radius. An good Ftono is plentiful, all tlic bridges 
are intended to be arched. The important bridges will be the 
Kuril? bridge, twenty-nine miles from Poona, with five fifty-foot 
arches uud an c-timalcd cost of £7300 (Its. / *1,0001, mul the Kira 
bridge, 4 til miles from Potum, witli eight fifty-foot arches, nt an 
estimated co*.t or £67u0 (11*. 87,000). There will be two tunnels m 
tho Ilh»r incline, one '.00 feet long estimated to cost £11,400 
(Rs 1 14,00(1) nml the other fiOO feet long estimated to cost £13,700 
(ll»' 1 .37.000). Then' will he about 011802 cubic foot of retaining 
wall on tho Hhor pas*, costing about £2820 (Its. 28,200). Tim 
permanent way will cost nb out £ISP0 (Rs. 18,900) a mile. Tho 
estimated cn-t of tho whole Western Deccan section is £8300 
(It*. 88,000) a mile. 

Tho district of Poona fovins n pnrf of the Poona postal division. 
Besides the chief receiving nml disbursing oflico at Poona, tiro 
district contains thirty sub-offices, two of thorn in Poona, and 
twenty-four villngo post oflices. The chief disbursing office at 
I’oona is in charge of a post-master, who draws a yearly salary of 
£3 00 (Its. 3000) rising to £360 (Rs. 3600). Tho two Poona sub- 
offices, ono in tho city and another in tlio New Bifzrir, and tlw 
twenty-eight sub-offices, nt Jlliond, Biirtimati, Chiikan, Chinchvnd, 
Diksitl, Cihodn, Inddpur, Jejun, Jtinnar, Kodgaon, Klmdkitla, 
KliandAla, Khed, Kirkec, Lonfirala, MnlnUnnga, Mnnchar, NArAynn- 
gaon, PAlas, Purandliar, SAsvad, Sivur, Snpn, Tnlogaon-DnbMdo, 
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Talegaon-Damdhera, Otnr, V adgaon, and Eirkee Bazar, arc in charge 
of sub-postmasters drawing yearly salaries varying from £18 
(Rs. 180) to £72 (Rs. 720). The twenty-four village post offices, 
at Ale, Alaadi, Alegaon, Avsari, Avsari Bndrukh, Bellie, Chas, 
Davdi, Kadus, Kalatnb, Kikvi, Malthan, llorgaon, Narsingpnr, 
Nimbgaon, PAbal, Pariucha, Paud, Path, Pimpalvandi, Rajuri, 
Vada, Yalta, and YAphgaon are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive yearly allowances varying from £3 (Rs. 30) to £6 
(Rs. 60). Tliero are fifty-six postmen for delivery of correspon- 
dence. Of these, one receives £18 (Rs. 180) a year, eleven receive 
£14 8s. (Rs. 144) a year, and the remainder £9 12s. (Rs. 96) a year. 
Gratuities to runners foe delivering letters at some of the villages 
vary from £1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 12-24) ayear. Seventy-one village 
postmen deliver letters at small villages. Of these twenty-four, 
receiving yearly salaries of £10 16s. (Rs. 108) each and thirteen of 
£12 (Rs. 120), are paid from Imperial, and eighteen receiving 
yearly salaries of £12 (Rs. 120) and sixteen of £10 16s. (Rs. 10S) 
are paid from provincial funds. At the village post offices only 
money-orders are issued aud at the other post offices both money 
order and savings’ bank business is carried on. Mails for tbe 
district of Poona to and from Bombay are carried by the Peninsula 
railway. A ponycart post runs between Sirnr and Kedgaon and 
another from Poona to SAtAra, KolhApnr, and Belgaum. The dis- 
bursing post office and the town sub-offices are directly subordinate to 
the disbursing postmaster of Poona. The sub-office at Dliond and 
the village post office at Narsingpurare under the supervision of tbe 
superintendent of post offices Ahmadnagar division, and the village - 
post office at Kikvi is under the superintendent of tho Deccan 
division. The remaining offices are supervised by the superintendent 
of post offices Poona division whose bead-quarters nre at Poona, 
and who is paid a yearly salary of £480 (Rs. 4800) rising to £600 
(Rs. 6000) in five years. He is helped in tbe Poona district by an 
inspector whose bead-quaTters are at Poona and whose yearly salary 
is £120 (Rs. 1200) paid from provincial funds. 

Besides tho Peninsula railway telegraph offices there is one 
Government telegraph offioe at Poona. 

SECTION II.— TRADE. 

Of late years, except tbe development caused by cheap and rapid 
carriage, there has been no marked change in trade. Among the 
people there is a growing fondness for foreign articles of dress and 
comfort. Hus.bandm,en also show more intelligence in meeting the 
clemuud for particular produce. Of late years the great increase in 
the. demand for oilseeds aud raw sugar has led to a large increase in 
their production and. export.. This increase has been made possible 
by the opening of canals and othpr water-works. Tho oilseeds go 
chiefly to Bombay and tho raw sugar to Bombay and GnjarAt. 

Traffio- passes from and to the Sirur sub-division by tbe Poona- 
Ahmaduagar road to Poona or to Kedgaon - aud so by rail to 
Bombay ; it passes from and to tbe Indapur sub-division by tho 
Poona- Sholnpur road to Poona or by rail from Chandgaon or 
Dtksal to Bombay; it passes from and to the Bhimthadi sub- 
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Trade Course. pa ® s ? s ^ om and to the Parandhar sub-dirision by the 

old Satdra road to Poona and thence by rail to Bombay; or bv the 
new Satdra road to Poona and thence by rail to Bombay : it ra«es 
from and to the Haveli snb-division by the Poona-ShoMpnr^oad, 
by the Poona- Ahmadnagar road, by the new Sdtnra road to Poona! 
by the Poona-Panvel road and by the Paud road to Poona, anil 
thence by rail to Bombay; it passes from and to tlo Afavnl sub- 
division by rail at Talegaon, Londvla, or Kbandala to Bombay; it 
. passes from and to the Rhed and Junnar sub-divisions by tho 

Poona-Ndsik road to Poona or by the branch from the Kdsik road to 
Talegaon and thence by rail to Bombay. 

iade Centres, The chief agencies for spreading imports and gathering exports aro 

trade centres, markets, fairs, village shops, and peddlor's packs. Tho 
chief trade centres are : Junnar, N&rdyangaon, and Ale in Junnar ; 
Khed, Man char, Ghoda, Ambegnon, Avsari, Vfiphgaon, Piinpnlgnon, 
and Mahdlnnga in Khed; Sirnr and Talegaon-Dhamdhcro in 
Sirnr ; Klianddla and Talegaon-Ddbhade in Mdval ; Poona, CMrlioli- 
Bndruk, Phnlgaon, Pand, Vdgholi, and Loni Kdlblinr in Unreli ; 
Sasvad and Jejnri in Pnrandhar; Snpa, Bardmnti, and Patna in 
Bhimthadi ; and Inddpur. Of these Khanddla, Tnlogaon-Dnbhddo, 
Poona, Loni Kdlbhar, and Patas are on the Peninsula railway. 

The leading merchants are MdrxrdrYduis, Gnjnrdb Ydnis, Jlohords, 
Piirsis, and Brdhmans, with capitals of £100 to £15,000 (Rs. 1000 - 
1,50,000). Except Junnar, Ambegnon, Talegaon- Dabhfido, Poona, 
Charholi-Bndrub, Sasvad, Bdrdmati, and Inddpur, which trado 
direct with Bombay and other largo markets, tho trade of tho other 
centres is mostly local, not passing to places outside of tho district. 
The merchants that Seal direct with Bombay and other largo 
markots are generally Mdrwdr Vdnis and Bohords. They export 
grain and other produce, principally garden crops, and import hard- 
ware, country and European piece-goods, habordnshery, stationery, 
dried fish, salt, rice, and cocoanuts. Tho same merchants deal 
both in imports and exports. Though every branch of trnilo is 
onen to all classes, Bohords have practically a monopoly of tho 
hardware trade, and most of the larger grain-dealers are either 
Afa'rwdr or Gujarat Vdnis. In the different local trade centres, 
though they do business only on a small scolo, tho traders nro 
independent. Regular trading is not generally carried on through 
aeents but large traders occasionally make use of tho services of 
anentsVhpn they are unable themselves to make purchases either 
in the villages or in Poona and Bombay, Field produce passes 
’ tlironffh sovornl hands before it leaves tho district. It goes to 1 
market generally through the village shopkeeper, who passes it on 
to a doalor in some largo town, who sends it direct to Bombay or to 
some export merchant in Poona. Some rich landholders, but these 
nro exemptions, themselves bring tlieir produce to tho largo markets 
of Poona and Junnar. Tirgal Brrfhmnns and Mrflis, who generally 
Innrrs vccretiiblcs Jin a fruit, semi tlio pwihico of liirir 
SSjf £ Poona or tf Bombay. The village shopkeeper generally 


&s to Poona or to Bombay. The vi It 
gathers articles of export »n exchange for 


money advanced oi lent. 
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Like exports, imported articles pass through several lmnds, the 
wholesale merchant in Bombay, the importer in Poona or other local 
centre, the dealer who bays from the importer, and the petty 
retailer who buys from the dealer and sells at bis village shop or at 
some fair or market. Iii Poona itself imported articles sometimes 
pass through two hands only, the wholesale merchant in Bombay 
and the importer if be is also a retail merchant. The consumer, 
rarely buys from the importer. Occasionally another middleman the 
wandering peddler, comes between the consumer and the importer. 

The brokers are mostly Lingdyats but a few are Gujarat nnd 
JIarwdr Yanis, Mardthas, Kdchhis, and Muhammadans. Their 
nnmber is small, perhaps about a hundred. They are usually paid 
three per cent, (A a.) in bill transactions nnd 1 Id. to 3d. (1-2 as.) on 
the -palla of 120 shers in com transactions. In cloth purchases their 
brokerage is as much as two per cent, nnd in dealin gs in gold and silver 
ornaments it is a quarter per cent. As a rnlo brokers carry on no 
other business, but there is no rule or custom to prevent their engag- 
ing in other business, nor are tbeir transactions limited to any ono 
branch of trade. 
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Trade Centres. 


Next to the chief trade centres in the spreading and gathering 
of goods come the market towns, where a market i3 held on a fixed 
day in the week. Of forty-four villages where weekly markets are 
held, six. Ale, Anne, Junnar, Madli, Ndrayangaon, and Otur, nre in 
Junnar ; nine, Ahire, Ambegaon, Ckakan, Ghodo.Khed, Malidlunge, 
Mauchar, Vdde, and Vdphgaon, are in Kbed; ten, Ambegaon, 
Chandkhed, Kdrla, Ndna, Nilsbi, Sbivane, Tdkvi-Bndmkh, Tnlo- 
gaon-Dabhdde, Umbre, and Vadgaon, are in Mdval ; five, Bhdmbnrda, 
Bhorkas, Ghotavde, Mulshi,nnd Paud are in Haveli ; six, Ghodnndi, 
Kavthe, Kendur, hlalthan, Pdbal, and Tftlegnon-Dhnmdliero are in 
Sirur; four, Kikvi, Parinche, Sdsvad, and Vnlhe are in Purandlinr • 
five, Bdramati and Dhond, and Patas, Karkamb and Ycvat on the 
Pooua-Skoldpur road, are in Bhimthadi ; and four, Bhigvan, Indiinur 
Nimbgaon-Ketki, and Palasdev are in Inddpur. Of these the most 
important are Bdrdmati, Bhdmhurde, Dhond, Ghodnndi, Ghotavdo 
Junnar, Mauchar, Sasvad, aud Talegaon-Dhamdhero, with an 
attendance of 150 to 700 sellers and 500 to 2500 buyers. In tbe 
rest the attendance varies from twenty-five to 150 sellers and from 
forty to 200 buyers. All these markets are distributing centres, and 
about one-sixth, Bararaati, Ghodnadi, Inddpur, Junnar, Khed, 
^vad, Talegaon-Dhatn db ere are also gathering centres. Tlie 

chief articles brought for sale are grain of all sorts, cloth.’veirc- 
table and fruit, groceries, spices, and other articles of daily use 
Besides these articles, shoes, ropes, brooms, baskets, and blankets 
are ottered for sale at Bdrdmati and Sdsvad, and cotton at Indauur 
The i sellers are Vdnis, M&lis, Momins, Kaahhis, Tdmbats, Tdmbolis" 
confectioners, Mings, Kolia, and others, some of them producers and 
others either dealers or dealers’ agents, belonging to the market town 
or to some neighbouring village. Tbe buyers are people of all castes 

in the market town and m tbe neighbouring villa-— m ' • 

barter except that small landholders and others, ' 

kTJ LL/ v . .. _ __ J 


Market Towscs 


; n L f u7 tT, unuws, mcraumg JWhars, 

Mangs, Chdmbhdrs, Bamoshis, Kolis, and Musabnans, who have no 


,es. There is no 
including Mhdrs, 
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SHOrKEEEEBS. 


for tSi^CawJm^f" ye i et ^ les - Rilkes, ami fish in exchange 
nlT? r j t markets nre held at Ghodnadi, Manchar, Indiinur 
Bdrdmati, and Jnnnar once a week, and at BMmburde near Poona 

TTn?! 0 7 Cek/ ° at le iS Md oa Wednesdays and Sundays 

Iw Nn n m E nieS ^ C °^ S i J buffa |? es > fil >eep, and goats are brought for silo 

InLS? ”3 Tke , ch J ef bu y ers are Knnbi and other 

inndboldeis, and butchers at the Bhamburde market. 

Of sixty-five yearly fairs, seven, at Ale, Otar, Nimdari, Ojliar, and 
Ndrdyangaon, Bellie and flivro, are held in Jnnnar; eight, at 
Nimbgaon-Ketki (twice), Kharpadi, Zelgaon, Chdkan, Kadadl.e, 
Dhanine, and Bhovargm (Bbimdshankar) in Khed ; two at Vehergaon 
and Yadgaon in Maval ; eighteen at Bh&mburde (twice), Pashdn, 
Parvati (twice), Higne Khnrd, Kondlmnpnr, Vddi, Bolbai, Dehu, 
Chinch vad, Rdvet, Paud, Ghotavdo, Shera, Tamanhi-Budrak, 
Yadgaon, Aksai, and Niva inHaveli;eleven, at Shirasgaon, Yndgaon, 
Mandavgan, Ritniangaon, Malbhan, Muklmi, Pimple, Jnmbut, 
Kavtlie, Talegaon-Dhamdhore, and Kanhur in Sirur; ten, at Sfisvnd 
(twice), Jejuri (four times). Pur, Yir, Malshiras, and Diva in 
Purandhar ; eight, at Yalki, Pdrgaon, N&ngaon, Vorvand, Supa, 
Dliond, and Morgaon (twice) in Bhimtbadi ; and one at Narsingpur 
in Indfipur. All of these, except those at Belhe and Hivre in 
Jnnnar which are chiefiy attended by Masalnidns, are Hindu fairs 
held in honour of some local deity. The attendance varies from 
200 to 25,000. Largo dealers do not attend and there is not much 
trade , the estimated value of articles sold generally varying from 
£1 to £40 ( Bs . 10-400). At Dhond, Morgaon, Jejuri, Vir, 
JHalshfrns, Nimbgaon-Ketki, Bhovargiri, Vehargaon, Kondhanpur, 
Yadgaon, and Aksni, tho transactions amount to not less than 
£100 (Rs. 1000), and sometimes to as much as £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 
The usual salesmen are sweetmeat-makers, gardouers, and grain- 
parchers, but coppersmiths, weavers, tailors, grocers, tassel-makers, 
and betel-leaf growers generally attend some of the larger fairs 
■with stocks of metal vessels, elotli, bangles, blankets, groceries, oil, 
and clarified butter and spicos. The buyers are consumers, villagers 
from the neighbourhood, and pilgrims. Occasionally Mhdrs, Kolis, 
and some Kunbis exchange grain and fuel for oil, salt, and chillies. 
Otherwiso tlievo is no barter. 

Except small groups of lints in tlio bills every village lias its 
shopkeeper. The village shopkeeper is usually a Gujarat or a 
Marwdr Vdni, bat sometimes a Lingdyat Yam, a reh,and occasionally 
a Kunbi or Musnlmdn. Except gra in which he buys from local 
owners, the village shopkeeper draws his stock in trade from the laj-ge 
towns with which he has business relations, and where probably the 
moneylender, on whom he is often dependent, lives. His stock in trade 
generally includes grain, groceries, raw and refined sugar, salt, oil, and 
clarified Dutter tup, spices, cocoanuts, and all other artmles required 
ftwdnilv use by the people. Though every shopkeeper does not 
for daily 7 i ^ necessary to go to the suh-dmsional 

keep *&**•*&&'£ e a C h sub-division ten or twelve villages have 
C , en .f e i^ y Except i^ the western hills cloth can l,c bought in 
il!S J?7cZry »• Oloth <*» „fed bo taught «t .11 
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weekly markets. Besides robes or lund ns] waistclollis or tlholarx, 
and strong dongri cloth woven ih the district nt Bdrdinnti, Juntinr, 
Sfisvad, Kavthe, and Indapur, the cloth-merchnnts hove stocks of 
Bombay and European cloth which they generally buy in Bombay, 
Cloth is bought by people of all castes from the village in which 
the shop is os well as from villages near which have no shop. Shop* 
keepers sometimes exchange their wares for grain to Kunbis and 
other poor people who have no ready money. The village shop- 
keepers have usually moneylending dealings with people of nil 
castes, except Brahmans, in the village as well as in the neighbour- 
hood. They have no connection with large trading firms. They 
themselves or sometimes their ageuts or relations go to fairs and 
market towns. 



lxasars, oonars, isangars, Tambolis, Telis, Atiirs. 
Bamigis, and Komtis. They have their head-quarters at Poona 
or some other largo town where they buy or prepare the contents 
of their packs, f hey carry their goods on horse or bullock back 
and sometimes on their own shoulders. They go from village to 
village and visit the market towns and fairs within their circuit 
and are known to then- customers. Vunis take groceries and spices 
Slumpis cloth and ready made clothes ; Mf.lis fruit and vegetables 
Bngvdns groceries spices and vegetables; Krfs/irs, BnirnVis and 
Komtis metal vessels and dishes, and the other Kdsiirs bangles” Sonars 

SS cio S th n fs 1 ^, Wa 1 nke ? >' ^^bolis betel leave® and nuts'; 

ls , als “ ,awk cd about by Musabnan peddlers 
JxcJ it l V ^ hawking perfumes and pearls. Ail these 

mLSSS, Ttl Km "“i 

pearls is restricted to Urn highm Masses and to *o 

Mf es&tf .sssfe g»Sri 

t*ur w to s ™. t ert t itry 1 

unporters are chiefly Gujarat and Mili-wdr Vdrns 1 i ■ r 

Sppp? 

porcelain, and Euroin iL™ ^ habe ^he^. 
quantities only by the ®' 100 ' '^! Icb 18 . use£ l in small 

Ahmadnagar and^Thdim 8 is brought from 

po^owhoot, 00003 too U,oN^“lw.o 7 t|°s£] ipu “‘ K SL"' 
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and Gujarat. Oilseeds areb rought into Puraudhar and the eastern 
subdivisions by Telis and the usual import traders, from Alimad- 
nagar and Sholdpur, and by Mardfchds, Musalmdns, and Lingdyat 
Ydnis from Phaltan and Sdtdra. Cotton seeds which are used for 
feeding milch-cows are brought from Ahmadnagar, JQidndesh, and 
ShoUpur. Moha, flowers come from Thana, Ratndgiri, Gujardt, and 
Jabalpur, and are sold to liquor contractors. Salt, which was 
formerly brought by pack-bullocks, now comes mostly by rail, and 
a little by the Ndna and Mdlsej passes from Thdna. Dry fish are 
brought from Bombay and Thdna by rail, and by the Nana pass by' 
Musalmans, Bhois, and butchers. Under imported metals come 
gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, lead, zinc, and tin. During the 
American war large quantities of gold and silver found their way 
into the district. Most of the gold and silver were made into 
ornaments ; the rest was hoarded. During the 1876-77 famine a 
large quantity of gold and silver ornaments left the district chiefly 
to Bombay. Since the famine year better harvests have again 
started the import of silver and gold. Copper and brass were 
formerly imported in blocks and worked first into sheets and then 
into vessels. Of late years ready made sheets haw been largely 
imported from Bombay and considerably lowered the price of 
brass ware. Copper and brass ready-made cooking and drinking 
cuds of which there is a growing manufacture m the city of Poona, 
cups, 01 w Milik. They arc used by all hut the poorest 

Z Ate nnd i.is 

m^e in considerable quantities into water pails and butter and o l 

commute and spta*. » largely 
Imported grocery, cnieny ^ fc ^ m wcll M on pack- 

hv the Ndna andValsej passes, from Bombay, and by rail 
bullock y defined sugar comes from Bombay , and raw sugar, 
from Shol&pur. nennea g Mutha Canals a large quantity 
Of which smee Poona from VtJLZ Sdtdra, 

is produced in Haveli, is d g , p oon a city there is n 
Kolhdpur, and the Bomb 7^ ‘ ncar ]y 3750 tons (52C0 

large trade m raw => ' 452,360) were imported. Alnrgc 

khandjs) vttl f + t 0 t m S 3 a C re ( exerted chiefly to Anadabad. Tea 

proportion of the are e^^ ftro broughfc fr0 , n 

and coffee which “ ‘ . ^Acco is brought by Lingdyat Vdma 

Bombay m small G^antities. • Sdngfi, and Kolhdpur. 

and Tambolis from Sholapur ; ^ 

Mulatto teak conn from Thdna. Indigo and silk arc 

also comes from ,° L , English and Bombay cotton twist 

imported from Bom D. y .r q • ^ Ydnis and distributed overtho 

i 3 brought by Bonoro J of late the outturn of tlio Bombay 

district to hnndJoom , ^ken the place of English yarn. Piece- 

factories has to » 8 1 * . j.j n d s hand-made and steam-made. The 

croods are of two „„,i » w which 

i 3 1 iv/vuifi. 1 


’ pniei Kinua, otouhi-ihhuv. — 

roods are ot two turbans, and women's robes, winch 

land-made g? od ®' n ,idcrablo quantities in the district at Sdsvad, 
.re prepared in c Burhanpur, Yeola, Ahmadnagar, Paitlian, 

re also brought Tiio mncliine-made piece-goods arc 

Llimadnbad, and 
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Bombay coarse strong cloth, chiefly for waistclotlis, sheets, and Chapter VI. 
towels from Bombay, and European finer fabrics and prints Trade, 
brought by Bohords and Gujardt Vrinis from Bombay. Of lato Imports. 
years, except during the 1S7G-77 famine, the import of steam-made 
piece-goods has rapidly increased, the cheapness both of Manchester 
and of Bombay goods stimulating the trade. Silks, like piece- 
goods, are of two kinds, machine and hand made. There is little 
local demand for steam-made European silks, but the produce of 
the Bombay silk mills is gradually taking the place of hand- 
made silks. Hand-made silks, chiefly turbans, scarfs, and bodicc- 
clotlis, from Burhaupur, Yeola, and Paithan, and brocades from 
Surat aud Ahmadabad, arc brought into the district by M&rwfir 
and Gujarat Vitnis, Boliorits, and tailors. The chief dealers in silks 
are Milrw&r and Gujarsit Vdnis, Bohords, Momins, and Patvegfirs. 

No class of merchants deals exclusively in silks, but almost all 
rich merchants keep silk fabrics in stock. Carpets or salravjis 
aTe brought from Agra, Ahmadnngar, and Khandesh. Glassware 
chiefly China bangles arc brought by Kdsdrs and other glass articles 
by Boliords and other Musalmdns. European liquor comes from 
Bombay. Of late the import of matches and of kcrosinc oil has 
greatly increased ; they are now found even in small villages. Well- 
to-do Musalmdns ana Pdrsis have taken to" use English furniture 
and China ware. The use of tea, coffee, and European liquor by 
wealthy Hindus has also become common. 

Of Exports the chief arc, of vegetable products, groin, cotton. Extorts. 
raw sugar, vegetables, betel leaves, myrobalans, and roots and harks 
for dyeing ; of animal products, honey, hides, anti horns ; and of 
manufactured articles, clarified butter, brasswarc, shoes, silk cloth, 
liomo-spun. cotton cloth, ivory and wooden toys, and perfumes. 

Under grain, besides hdjri and jvdri, come wheat nnd gram. 

' Since the opening of the railway the export of perishable produce 
lms greatly increased. Among the chief branches of this trade arc 
the export of betel leaves, vegetables, and freslr fruit from the 
Havcli and Purandhar sub-divisions, and of potatoes from Junnar 
and Khed. The trade is rapidly growing on account of the 
impetus given to market-gardening by irrigation from Lake Fife. 

Plantains are sent from Ale, Otur, nnd JunnaT to Bombay by 
Talegaon, also from Yalba in Puraudhar by the old S/itara road 
to Poona. Grapes are sent from Yadgaon, Knnd&li, R&juri in 
Junnar, and from Psibal and Kondur in Sirur. Figs are sent from 
Diva, Parincha, Sonslvri, Gurholi, Malrur in Purandhar, and from 
Gogalvddi and Alandi-Chordchi in Havcli. Pomegranates arc sent 
from Supa, Dovalgaon, Gadag, Vadgaon in Bhimtlmdi, and from 
Alandi-Chordchi and Urali-Kdnchan in Havcli Mangoes are grown 
extensively at Khcd Sliivdpur in Haveli, also at Sdsvad, Charabli, 

Supa Khurd, Bhivri, and Bapgaon in Purandhar, and Ausari-Khurd 
and Kadus in Khed. Tn ordinary years small quantities find their 
way to Bombay. Oranges and guavas are grown at Kothrud, 

Yerandavna, Mundliva, Parbati, Mali, and Munjcri, and sent for 
sale to Poona. Limes are grown at Kuril, Parbati, Yerandavna, 

Vdnavdi, and Mundhva. Potatoes are largely grown in the Khed 
sub-division, and from Khed as ,from Junnar they are sent by 
Talegaon. They are also sent from Tnlcgnon-DIinmdhere and Psibal. 
b 1327-22 
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Onions are sent from the Ta 1 egaon -DdbMde station. Chillies are 
sent by the same route from Kahu, Gulani, Ydphgaon, Chilean, 
Bhos in Khed, and from Khodad, Ndrdyangaon, and Arvi in Junnar. 
Cabbages and other fresh vegetables, as green chillies, ghevda Dolichos 
lablab and govari Cyamopsis psor&liodes pods, and the young shoots 
of coriander or kothimbir go in considerable quantities to Bombay. 
In the village of Chdrholi-Budrukh on the Indrdyani, upwards of 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) are said to be invested in growing betel leaves. 
Betel leaves are also produced, principally by Mar Unis and Mdlis, 
inBelhe in Junnar, Parincha Mahur and Diva in Purandhar, Alandi 
and Dondi in Khed, Mahamadvddi and Vdnavdi in Haveli, Nimbgaon- 
Kfitki and Vihali in Indipur, and Vapanda in Bhimthadi. The trade 
in betel leaves is rapidly growing on account of the impetus given to 
market-gardening by irrigation from Lake Life. From the north of 
the district there is a considerable export of myrobalans to Bombay. 


Colouring roots are prepared by Mhdrs, Mings, Chfimbirs, and 
Musalmins, and sold to Pdrsis, Dhors, and Musalmfins who send 
them by rail to Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagar, and other places. 
Bdjri is sent from Haveli, Purandhar, Khed, and Junnar 
bv cart to Poona by Mdrwdr and Gujardt Vinis and cultivators. 
Jvdri is sent from Inddpur, Bhimthadi, and Sirur by rail and 
cart to Poona. Nearly three-fourths of the cotton grown is 
sent by rail from the eastern sub-divisions to Bombay by 
BMtids and Mdrwfir and Gujantt Vims. Raw sugar, which 
is imported in large quantities, is also exported to. Ahmadabad. 
Junnar hand-made paper was formerly largely exported, hut of late 
the trade has muchfellen. In Haveli metol-ware is made in large 

sssssyffd.sr 

2 % g ,r twm „%5ls Purandhar about 500 to 1 000 hides and 200 to 600 
of these articles Purananar^ao hides< A Pirsi has started 

a wTtor^at BMmburde near Poona. In Junnar, the export of 

hides and boms railway traffic returns, during the 

A comparison of the Pennmu^ ^ rJge in t ], e number of passengers 

eight years ending 18^, shovre 1880 and ^ goods from 69,290 

from 767,186 in 1873 w ^ agflinst 125 ,245 in 1878. The 

tons m 1873 to 112, 8 an increase from 462,146 in 

chief passenger stanon ^ Q 08j Qsg j a 1878. Other important 

1873 to 593,897 in g comparatively small goods traffic are 

passenger stations Peninsula railway and tho Dhond- 

, traffic returns are not Available from Iffl to MS*. 
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135,699 in 1880 ; Talegaon -with an increase from 63,071 in 1873 to 
98,085 in 1980 against 108,751 in 1878 ; Jjonavla with an increase 
from 44,837 in 1873 to 57,209 in 1880 against 66,441 in 1878; 
•Chinelivad with a decrease from 44,017 in 1873 to 25,355 in 18S0; 
ELirkce with an increase from 30,224 in 1873 to 41,809 in 1880 
against 42,739 in 1878; Khanddla with an increase from 13,115 in 
1873 to 28,925 in 18S0 ; and EZhadkdla with an increase from 19,127 
in 1873 to 26,921 in 1880 against 26,935 in 1878. In 1880 the 
passenger traffic at the remaining stations varied from 5115 
passengers at Boribynl to 23,138 at Diksdl. Poona is also the chief 
goods station showing an increase from 47,226 tons in 1873 to 
84,345 tons in 1880. Other important goods stations but with a 
comparatively small traffic are Talegaon with an increase from 
5944 tons in 1873 to 10,732 tons in 1880 ; Dhond with an increase 
from 4599 tons in 1873 to 4758 in 1880 against 25,975 in 1878; 
Diksdl with an increase from 1532 tons in 1873 to 4062 tons in 
1880 against 4285 in 1878 ; Kirkee with a decrease from 4152 
tons in 1873 to 3414 tons in 1S80 ; and Lonavla with a decrease 
from 1530 tons in 1873 to 1252 in 1880. The goods traffic at the 
remaining stations in 1880 varied from 339 tons at Loni to 783 
tons at Urali. There was no goods traffic at Kdrla, Yadgaon, 
Sheldrvddi, Yevat, and BoribydL 


The following statement shows for each station the changes in 
traffic daring the eight years ending 1880 : 

-Poo.va PjuriKBViuL Pjssex-qek stKD Goods Traffw, 1873, 1S7S, Jsso. 


Statjo.v. 

Mll*C3 

FROM 

BoacBAY. 

1873. 

1878. 

| 1880. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Tons of 
Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Tons of 
Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Tons of 
Goods. 

KbandfiJa 

Donilvla 

KSrla 

Khn.ik5.la. 

Vadgaon 

2SC&. ::: ::: ::: 

Chinch vad 

Ktrfcec 

Poona 

tf n ‘ 

Until 



Hhedgaon 

Pitas 

Dhond 

BoribySl 

Dlksil 

Total ... 

77 

1 

06 

03 

101 

109 

116* 

119 

129| 

137 

145 

1624 

159 

165} 

172} 

183} 

13,115 

44,837 

19il27 

63)071 

44)017 

30,224 

462,145 

6,002 

13,501 

13,229 

14,329 

24,673 

... 

18,010 

2321 

1530 

*s so 

5944 

*824 

4162 

47,226 

56 

27S 

*333 

106 

4599 

1632 

20,278 

60,441 

8352 

20,035 

103)751 

2S)474 

42,789 

603,030 

12,704 

18,104 

12,817 

17,768 

17,447 

81,044 

4030 

25,652 

653 

1132 

***145 

'*4712 

***881 

8776 

81,775 

44S 

483 

’"560 

526 

25,075 

*4285 

23,025 

67,209 

0183 

26,921 

GS41 

0S.0S5 

10,181 

25,355 

41,309 

593,807 

12,621 

20,810 

12,014 

17,802 

15,067 

135,699 

6115 

£3,138 

730 

1252 

*730 

10,732 

’*686 

3414 

84,345 

330 

783 

480 

453 

4768 

4062 

767.186 

69,200 

1,101,594 

125,245 

1,140,186 

112,683 


In the goods returns the chief changes are. Tinder exports, an 
increase in fruits and vegetables from 8760 tons in 1873 to 13,736 tons 
in 1880 against 7186 tons in 1878 ; in sugar both raw and refined from 
716 tons in 1873 to 2080 tons in 1878 and to 3595 tons in 1880 ; in 
grain from 1019 tons in 1873 to 7514 tons in 1878 and to 1797 tons in 
1880 ; in metal from 678 in 1873 to 1573 in 1B78 and to 1419 tons in 
1880; in firewood from 101 tons in 1873 to 770 tons in 1878 and 
to 1172 tons in 1880; in oil from 213 tons in 1873 to 728 tons in 
1878 and to 630 tons in 1880; in hides and horns from 259 in 
1873 to 506 tons in 1878 and to 587 tons in 1880 ; in tobacco 
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ia*o , “ wth® fl n 

18/3 to 2o84 tons in 1878 and 
a decrease in salt from £22 tons 


increase from 1S82 tons m 

in * n }&80; a ucL'iiiuse m salt from £22 t< 

TR«n 8 . f ? nt r sl ? tens m ]87s “d to twenty-seven tons m 
225 tons hl 1873 40 WO tons in 1878 
and to thirty-three tons m 1880. The other exports besides 
sundries, which amounted to 8894 tons, varied in 1880 from two 
tons of Europe twist to seventy-six tons of country piece-goods. 
UndeiMmrorfe therftwasaninffleasein grain from 28,077 tons in 
18/3 to 41,856 tons in 1878, and to 47,222 tons in 1880; in metal 
^P 3 311 W73 to 8774 tons in 1878, and a decrease 
to 32/o tons in 1S80 \ in sugar both raw and refined an increase 
from 1143 in 1873 to 1496 tons in 1878, and a decrease to 1224 
tons in 1880 probably due to the large production of raw-sugar 
in the district consequent on the increased cultivation of sugar- 
cane along the Khadakvdsla canals ; an increase in firewood from 
128 tons inl873to734 tons in 1878, and a decrease to 644 in 1880 ; 
in noha, flowers from nothing in 1873 to 214 tons in 1878 and 
to 560 tons in 1880. There was only a. slight increase in the 
imports of Europe piece-goods from 685 tons in 1873 to 742 in 
187 8 and to 774 tons in 1880; and in country piece-goods there 
was an increase from 721 tons in 1873 to 862 tons in 1878 but 
afterwards a decrease to 676 tons in 1880. In Europe twist there 
was a decrease from 864 tons in 1873 to 332 tons in 187S and to 
198 tons in 1880. In country twist there was an increase from 
234 tons in 1873 to 342 in 2878 but afterwards a decrease to 244 
tons in 1880. Other imports besides sundries, which amounted to 
3 9,419 tons, consisted of cotton eleven tons and of wool ten tons. 
There was a decrease in fruits and vegetables from 1204 tons in 
1873 to 1090 in 1878 and to 789 in 1880 ; in oilseeds from 1094 
in 1873 to G80 in 1878, hut afterwards an increase to 750 tons in 
1880 : in oil there was a decrease from 994 tons in 1873 to 80G 
in 1878, but a slight increase to 910 in 1880. The details are : 
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At Dliond, tlic only station of the Dhond and Manned railway 
within Poona limits, the traffic consisted of 29,264 in and SI, 977 out 
passengers, and 010 tons of exports and 136 tons of imports in 1S79 
imainst 61,406 In and 61,410 out passengers and 4780tons of exports 
and 112 Ions of imports in 1880. 

There are no trades-unions or mahdjans in the district, nor is there 
any Nngarsliet or recognized head in matters of trade. Daydr&m 
Alimirdin, a Vilni, who died fifteen years ago and was the 
recognized liearl of the banking business, was the last Nagarshet 
of Poona Disputes between traders are frequently referred to 
the whole body of traders in any one branch of trade. The chief 
members fomi a committee or punch, and their decisions are always 
accepted. Formerly a few recognized head traders formed the 
pancJi in each trade, but here as elsewhere the levelling tendency 
of British rulo has had its effect, and, except that petty dealers arc 
not consulted and do not expect to be asked to join a trades meeting, 
all the members of a trade have, and exercise, an equal right to 
appear nt a meeting o£ a trade's punch. Regular strikes are 
unknown, but a falling market or scarcity of labour from time to 
time causes changes in wages. When any change has to be made the 
chief members of tlic trade meet the artisans and after discussion 
fix a revised rate. In this manner in 1881 a claim by the silk 
weavers for a rise in wages was settled in their favour after the 
matter was discussed with the silk merchants. The decisions of 
these committees have hitherto been accepted as final. At the same 
time there is no recognized means of enforcing them except that if an 
artisan refuses to work at the rate settled ho receives no employment. 
So also traders will cease to deal with any member of their 
trade who refuses to abide by the decision of a trade committee or 
punch. 
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SECTION III — CRAFTS . 1 

Except cottonliand-loom weaving winch to a small extent is carried' 
on iu llnrty-sevcn towns and villages and some small metal work, 
silk weaving, nud paper making at Junnar the industries of the 
district centra in the city of Poona. For Poona city details of 
twelve crafts havo been collected. These are, in order of impor- 
tance, tho making of copper and brass tosscIs, the weaving of silk 
and cotton cloth, tho making of gold and Bilver thread, glass bangles, 
ivory combs, clay figures, iron pots, felt and paper, tape weaving and 
wood turning. Of tbeso tho making of copper and brass vessels 
nnd tho weaving of silk and cotton cloth with or without gold and 
silver thread arc tho most important nnd flourishing. Glass bangles, 
ivory combs, felt and tapo nro in good local demand. Poona clay 
fignras nTo admired and arc bought chiefly by Europeans. On 
account of their cheapness iron pots nro taking tho plnco of the largo 
brass nnd copper vessels used for storing water nnd grain. Paper 


« 1'rcm materials supplied by Mr. B. A. Gupte, Head Clerk Sir J. J. School of Art 
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and SSSO wn.L ‘S? 1 * u PP ° H3 , ( J S83) ahoai BB ™*7 &■*» 
and 2320 wortors. This number includes 810 Tdmbats or maters 

of large articles, 500 Jmgars or makers of small articles, 50 Otaris 
or castors, and 960 Kdsdrs or brasiers. ■ The hereditary copper 
brass and bellmetal workers of Poona, the Tdmbats, Jingars, 
UtAns, and Kdsdrs are quiot easy-going people. All speak incorrect 
m iTi 1170 ln on o-sto r eyed houses of which seven belong to 
tlio idmbnts, fifty or sixty to the Jingars, and thirty to the Otdris 
They generally live on vegetable food, but are allowed to eat 
mutton and fish as well us to drink liquor which they take on holidays 
and special feasts. The Kdsdrs and Tdmbats dress like Brdhmans 
and the Jingars and Otdris like Mardthds. As the demand 
for brass ware is brisk and growing, no Tdmbats, Jingars, Otdris, 
or Kdsdrs have of late given up their hereditary craft. Within 
the last fifteen years their numbers have been more than doubled 
by local hlardtba Kunbis whom the high profits of brass working 
have drawn from the fields and the labour market but who so far 
confine themselves to the rongh parts of the work. The hereditary 
coppersmith classes work from seven to ten or eleven and again 
from two to six In the busy season, that is between November and 
May, they work extra" hours even till midnight. Like other 
local Hindu craftsmen, Kdsdrs stop work on the no-moon' day or 
amavdsya at the end of every lunar month, on kar the day after 
the Mahasankrdnt in January, for five days at Soli or Shimga in 
March- April, for two during Divali in October- November, and on 
the day after an eclipse either of the sun or of the moon. They also 
rest on Qanpati’s Fourth in August and on Oauri’s Day about the same 
time, and for ten days at Dasara in October. All rest on any day 
on which, one of tho community dies. They have no trade guild, 
but join in paying a half-yearly tax to the goddess Kdlika for whom 
thoy have built a temple inKasba ward which costs 14s. to 16s. 
(Rs.7-8) a month to keep up. The Kdsdr’s Kali differs from 
other local Kdlis in having camel supporters on each side of her 
instead of elephant supporters. Also instead of offering her a goat 
or buffalo, on the eighth day of the Navraira that is two 'days before 
Dosara, they offer her- tho false calabash gourd kohola Cncurbita 
lagenaria, which porhaps from its dark colour, is believed to bo a 
transformed giant. Four pegs are driven into the fruit to represent 
legs and arms and it is out with a sword, and thrown into the sacred 
fire. A little brass and bellmetal is smelted by the Jingars and Otd- 
ris but the bulk of the copper and brass comes in sheets about three 
feet by four by rail throngh Bombay chiefly from England and Aus- 
tralia. They are brought from Bombay by Marwdr and Gujar.lt 
Vdnis and given to be worked by Tdmbats. The sheets or brasiers 
tire of three kinds, thick middle and thin, which differ little in price 
ns fchev are sold by weight. Tho copper costs £4 8s. to £4 10s. 
(Hb 44-45) and the brass £8 8s. to £3 10a. (Rs. 34-35) the hundred- 
weight, with two shillings extra one for brokerage and one for 
carriage. A coppersmith has fiftoon chief tools and appliances. 
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A stone or dagad about three feet above and two feet under 
ground on which the copper and brass plates made by melting old 
broken pots are beaten. As it has to stand very rough usage thiB 
stone is chosen of flawless black basalt very carefully smoothed. 
One of these stones is said sometimes to cost as much as £10 
(Rs. 100). Since the import of metal sheets has grown so common 
the stone has almost fallen into disuse : Five hammers or ghans 
worth 8s. (Rs.4) each: A pair of bellows or bhaias worth 12s.(Rs. 6) : 
Four iron hooks or orapnis each worth 6d. (4 as.) : Four pairs of 
tongs or sdndsi worth 10s. {Es. 5) : An anvil called sandhan or mekh, 
a long upright iron bar polished at one end on which the po’t is 
placed and beaten, worth about 4s. (Es. 2) ; Twenty to twenty- 
five special anvils or kharvais, thick iron bars bent and smoothed at 
one end, together worth £12 to £15 (Rs. 120-150) : Four .ordi- 
nary anvils or airans together worth £2 (Es. 20) : About fifty 
small hammers or hathodds with which the pot is beaten when it 
is placed on the bar anvil together worth about £1 0 (Rs. 100) : 
Two pairs of scissors for cutting the copper or brass sheets each, 
worth 4s. (Es. 2) : A wooden stand or stool called khodve for sup- 
porting the bar anvil. This is a block of wood with two legs about 
60° apart, and, in the angle between tbe legs, a solid block of 
wood with a pole in the middle. Through the hole in the block the 
bar anvil is passed slanting till its one end reBts on the ground and 
the top end remains standing out about a foot from the hole. The 
coppersmith sits on tbe low end of the bar anvil puts the pot at 
which he is working on the ,top end of the bar anvil, and, holding 
the pot in his left hand, beats it into shape with a hammer held in 
his right hand : Two files worth 2s. (Re. 1) each which last for only 
a year : Two pairs of compasses or kaivars together worth 4s. (Rs. 2) : 
Two hollow stones or ukhals each, worth 8s. (Rs. 4) on the top 
of which the sheet is laid and rounded by hammering : Eight 
chisels or ehhanis for cutting the metal together worth about 3s. 
(Rs. U). 

Jingars or brass-casters have sixteen chief tools and appliances : 
An anvil or airan worth 10s. (Rs. 5): Four bar anvils or kharvais 
together worth 36s. (Rs. 8): Four hammers or hathodds together 
worth 8s. (Rs. 4) A pair of tongs' or sdndsi worth Is. (8 as.) : Two 
pairs of scissors together worth 2s. (Re. 1) : Five yearly-renewed files 
or k&nsis each worth 3d. to 9d. (2-6 as.) : A vice or shagda worth 
8s. (Rs. 4) : A pair of bellows or bhatds worth Is. (8 as.) : A saw or 
karvat worth Is. (8 as.): An iron bar or sand/idiiwifch one end smoothed 
to serve as an anvil worth about 4s. (Rs. 2) : A flat iron rasper or 
rdndlm, six inches by half an inch with one end bent and sharpened 
used for scraping and polishing pots, worth Is. (8 as.) : A borer 
or sdmta worth l^d. (1 an.) : A twenty-four inch foot rule or gaj 
worth 3d, (2 as.) : A square iron tray or tds worth 6d. (4 as.) : A 
palm leaf fan or hadpana used in fanning the fire worthy f d. ( j a .) : 
And two or three crucible catchers 'or chydks. The chydk is an iron 
ring about three feet round with two long iron bars fastened at equal 
distances apart. Over the ends of these bars a second ring about 
twenty inches across is passed and moved up and down the bars 
so as to increase or reduce the space above the base ring. In working 
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tliealC 1 ?? 1 ? r % nnd whi( * metal or pancharasx, 
the alloy 13 smelted in a pit nbont three feet round and four or five 

feet deep. At the bottom of the pit a bellows' tube is firmly fired 
and over tho bellows' tube are laid threo or four flat-bottomed dome- 
topped craoibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and a foot round. 
The crumble, winch » called mas, is made by the brass workers 
themselves of powdered broken China, flint, and ashes. After putting 
some borax or sawiyi into the craoibles to serve as a flux, if brass is 
to bo made, they are filled with broken pieces of copper and zinc and 
olosod by an air-tight plug. Charcoal, dried cowdnng-cakes, and wood 
are heaped over the crucibles. The fire is lighted, and, with the help 
of tho bellows, is blown to a white heat. The men know the time, gene- 
rally four to five hours, which the alloy takes to form. When the metal 
is ready each crucible is grasped in the chydh and lifted out of the 
furnace* On taking it ont the side of the crucible is bored by the 
point of a nail, and the molten metal flows into shallow clay troughs 
where it is left to cool When cool the solid mass is dragged from 
ther trough by a pair of tongs or s&ndsi laid on the stone or dagad, 
and beaten to the required thinness. To form metal sheets, whether 
local or imported, into the required shapes, the sheet is laid on tho 
floor and tho workman traces on it with a pair of compasses, tho pieces 
required for the upper and the under parts of the vessel to he made 
and cuts ont the two pieces with scissors or with a chisel. The metal 
is then softened in the fire and hammered, and again softened and 
again hammered, the alternate hammering and heating being 
repeated three or four times till it is beaten into shape. The two 
pieces are then soldered with brass, borax or savdgi, and chloride of 
ammonia called navasagar. The men work in bands of five or six 
dividing the labour. Borne make the rough outline of the shape, 
others shape the neck, a third set form the lower piece, a fourth solder 
the shaped pieces', and a fifth polish the whole. All tho polishing 
which tho Tdmbats give is a rough scrubbing with a mixture of 
powdered charcoal and tamarind pnlp, followed by beating with a 
small hammer till-the whole surface is covered with hammer marks 
or facets. 


Articles. Poona copper and brass articles may be arranged under fourteen 

groups. Those used in the kitchen, those used in eating and 
drinking, those used in storing and carrying water, articles 
used in serving betel, musical instruments, measures, lamps, dishes 
and vessels used in worship, images, peasant jewelry , toilet requi- 
sites, appliances used in the dining hall bat not for eating or drink- 
ing, miscellaneous ware and toys. Twenty pots are nsed in the 
kitchen. The pdtele (1) a cylindrical copper or brass pot, with slightly 
rounded bottom, varying in size from two inches ronnd to four or 
five feet across and two or three feet high. The inpelo (2) a 
somewhat conical pot, with round bottom and narrow neck. 
Tapeles vary from three inches to four feet across the bowl, the ' 
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small ones being used for boiling rice and bolding milk and tbe 
largo ones for storing water. Tbe baltttgune (3) a cylindrical pot 
like tbe patele (1) only with a more bulging bowl and seldom more 
than a foot in diameter. The haranda or modah patra (4) a stew-dish 
for making modahs, shengds, and one or two other native dainties. 1 
The haranda is made of three pieces ; underneath a cylinder with 
flat side handles ; in the middle a metal sieve with two hook handles ; 
and at the top fitting the rim of the cylinder a dome with a cup- 
shaped handle. Water is boiled in the cylinder, the sieve is sot 
in its place, the dainties are placed either on the sieve or on a 
piece of plantain leaf laid over it, and the lid is fastened down. 
Heat is applied to the lower part, and the steam gathering in the 
cover stows the dainties. The paradi (5) is another sieve or per- 
forated dish used to carry oif the surplus grease when Jcaranjis 
or andrsds are fried in clarified batter. 2 The rotali (6) is a cylinder 
six to nine inches across and nine to twelve inches high, with a 
sieve at the bottom, used for washing rice before it is boiled. It is 
sometimes shaped like the tapele (2). The jhdra (7) is a long- 
handled sieve used for frying the gram flour paste required for 
bundlds. In making bundhis gram flour mixed with water is 
poured into this sieve which is held over a frying pan with boiling 
clarified butter and shaken. The gram flour paste falls into the 
pan in drops which become solid as soon as they touch the boiling 
clarified butter. The drops are then taken out in another sieve 
called upasni (8) which differs from the jhdra (7) chiefly in not 
having a rim. The chahdddni or hitli the English kettle is now in 
much use particularly among English-speaking natives. The 
lradhai (10) or frying pan is a hemispherical pan six inches to six 
feet ncrosB and one inch to two feet deep ; it has two handles opposite 
each other and is used for frying. The pardt (II) is a large dish 
two to five feet in diameter with a rim two to four inches high. It 
is used as a cover for a pdtole (I) or other large pot when anything 
is being cooked in it. It also serves for carrying cooked rice 
or vegetables from the kitchen to the dining hall. A small pardt 
about a foot in diameter and made of brass, called pitali is used in 
the same way as the pardt , and in addition among Knnbis and other 
middle-class Hindus serves as a dining dish. The pali (12) is a 
spoon with a rounded body and a long handle. It is used as a 
stirring rod or ladle while vegetables or pulse are being cooked and 
as a distributing spoon in the dining hall. The ddba (13) is a 
cylindrical box with a top for storing dainties. The velni (14) 
is a saucer-shaped dish-like pot, usually one or two feet in 
diameter and sometimes polished in which enough rice for two or 
three guests is taken from the pardt or tray, and poured into the 


1 Modah and sJt engda arc made of rice flour and contain coeoa-komel, sugar, carda- 
muma, almonds, and saffron. Their only difference is in shape. Modah are shaped 
someu'hat like a flat-bottomed lotus bud and sliengas are semicircular. 

8 Karanjis like shengds are semicircular and made of flour, cocoa-kernel, sugar, 
cnrdamnms, almonds, and saffron. Karanjis differ from shengds in being made of 
wheat flour instead of rice and in being fried instead of being stewed. Andrsa s are 
made of rice flour, raw sugar, and poppy seed. Thoy are round cakes about as big 
as the palm of the hand, 
n 1327—23 
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plate. This dish also serves as ’a cover to a pot in which vegetables 
or pulse are boilod. Tho chamcha (IS) or spoon made of brass is 
used for pouring liquid butter on rioe. The hdtan (16) or phirahi, 
a tooth-edged circular plato fitted in a cleft handle is used for 
catting tho notched borders of Icaranjis. The kisni (17) or cocoa- 
kernel slicer is a sheet of brass about six inches by four on fonr two 
inch high feet. The surface of the sheet is broken by several rows 
of long narrow hollow ridges with raised sharp-edged openings 
against which tho kernel is rubbed and cut into long slices : Tho 
latano (18), a slightly tapering brass rolling-pin a foot to eighteen 
inches long used for flattening polls, a variety of karanjis and 
andrsds : The chdlan (19) is a brass sieve: The panchdmrit pdtra 
(20) is a set of seven brass cups, six cups ranged round a central ono 
with a handle ; it is used for carrying koshimbirs that is pickled, 
fruit and vegetables from tho kitchen to the dining hall. Fifteen 
eating and drinking pots aro made : Tho already described parat 
tray (11) and the velni (14) come again in this group as they are 
nsed in serving rice and vegetables, and bo does the ogralc or 
muddle rice ladle (21); the velni is used for the second and later 
courses and the ogrdlo for the first course only : The tdt (2i), 
a polished brass dining dish with bulging run six inches to 
two feet across: The vdti (23) a round-bottomed cylmclncnl 
brass cap one to four inches across is used to hold each man s 
E o? curry and broth: The gadva (24) a pohshed 
nocked copper or brass dinner pot, used to hold each ma s 
supply of drinking water, varies from the size of a pear whonit w 
cafled opfemz to the size of a full grown pomtnelo; a sp^ncM 
gadva is called jhdri: The vdlydeha tdmbya ( 25 ) ^o made °f 
copper or brass, is flatter than thegadva and like 
water cnp. The loti (26) is a pear-shaped pot like 25 and^ei 
use size and material : The 7 cadi (27) is a ring with a ^mllofeto 
gadva , tdmhja and loti: Th e manakarmka “S 

drinking cup : The cha/mbu (29) is a small wator jar . P . 

(30) is a cylindrical water cup with a rim: The jamb ox pyato ■ 
a drinking c™ c “ f m ° «im»l stand: The rampatra (32) is a 

(31) without i 
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for storing and carrying water are : The pdtelo (1) and tapel ( j 
already described : The hdnda (34) a short-neclced cylindnoilpot used 
both for carrying and storing water: The [ffbdgar longer-necked 
and with a more sharply sloping lower part than the handa ; when 
small the gltdgar is called kalasi: The ghangdl or gangalaya (36), 
a copper jar ten to fourteen inches across, and four to deep, 1 
used for holding hot bathing water and for steeping clothes: Th 
panchpdtra (37) is a large copper cylinder two to three feet M 
Snd tLee to four feet deep with a rounded run and two hand os, 
some vanchpdtrds now have a stop-cork at the bottom and an iron 
stand: T he surdi (38) is aglobalar potwith a long narrow neck 
used by travellers for carrying water. Tbo fifteen nrticlos nsed in 
serving betel or pdn supdri are : The labah ( 39) a round dish sa 
inches to two feet across, with a rim half an inch to two inches lngh, 
the whole embossed with lotus flowers and other designs; it is used 
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for keeping tlie fourteen smaller articles belonging to the set of 
betelnut dishes: The chauphula (40) is a box with Bix or eight 
compartments and three or four legs ; each compartment has a 
separate top or lid shaped like the petal of a lotus or like a mango 
aud sometimes ornamented with, a peacock which serves as a handle > 
all the lids close inwards where a screw shaped like a lotus bud, 
when turned into the central hole, keeps the lids tightly fastened ; 
the chauplcula is used for holding the cardamutns, cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, saffron, and perfumed catechu pills which are eaten with betel : 
The dabi (41) is a cylindrical box for the slaked lime, catechu, 
and other spices which are eaten with betel : The ddlcita (42) is the 
nut-slitter for slicing the betelnut; it is of three or four different 
shapes: The panpud (43) is a square box for keeping the betel 
leaves : The tambahuchi dabi (44) or tobacco box, is a cylindrical 
box with a small liolo at the top and a lid moving round an axis, 
with a similar hole, through which, when the two holes are brought 
one ovor the other, tobacco is poured to be chewed with tlio hotel 
and spices: The cWn oil (45) is a box for keeping the slaked lime 
which is eaten with betel: The pikddni (4G) and the last (47) are 
spittoons : The alar ddni (48) is a small cap fixed in the centre of a 
little dish for holding the atar or perfumed oil which is served after 
betel : The guldb-ddm (49) or roso-water bottle, is a bottle with a 
long narrow nook perforated at the end and fixed to the body with 
a screw, from which rosewator is sprinkled over the guests after the 
perfumed oil has been served : The mor (50) is a pencock-shaped 
box : The daba (51) is a square box, and tlio pdnddia ganj (52) is a 
long cylindrical box with compartments used for holding tho 
ingredients which are oaton with betol: Tho Ichal-batta (5S) is a 
small brass mortar and piston for pounding betol for the aged or 
toothless. The twelve musical instruments are : The boll ghania 
(54), either plain or decorated with figures, has a handle either 
plain or shaped like Maruti tho monkey god, or garud Vishnn’s 
winged charger : Tlio jhanj (55) a flat and the til (56) a rounded 
cymbal, both used as an accompaniment by rociters of psalms or 
drlis, by hymn-singing beggars, aud by sermon-and-song or Icirtan 
preachers: Tlie chal (57) a row of little bolls worn round the ankles 
by dancing girls : Tho ghungurs (58) aro bigger bells worn round 
bullocks’ necks and round tho waist of some low class begging 
devotees of Kiili: The chiphjde (59) aro two fish-shaped flat bars 
threo to seven inches long and one and half inches broad' each 
furnished with a ring ; the ring of the upper har is passed ovor tho 
thumb aud tho ring of tho lower bar is passed ovor the second and 
third fingers and the porformor clashes the bars together by the 
motion of the thumb and fingers : Tlie hartal (60) is another pair 
of motal enstanots which aro sounded by shaking the hand instead 
of by moving tho fingers : Tlie Idsha (61) or kettle drum is a hollow 
hemispherical copper pot with a thick rim and a small central hole ; 
which is covered with goat’s skin and boaton with a pair of rattan 
canes along with tho dltol or woodon drum : The theka (62) is a 
small flowerpot-shaped drum ooverod with goat’s skin : The 
khulkhula. (63) is a child’s rattle : The karna (64) is tho largo brass 
bass trumpet : And tho dung (65) is tho brass horn. The three 
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measures are: The adhoh (G6) and the sher (07) copper cylinders 
used inmeasurmg gram: Tha pdvshor (68) is a Si globular 
brass pot used for measuring nulk or a cylinder with a small hook- 
shaped handle for measuring oil. Tho eight lamps are: Tho 
scimm (69) and tho kandtl or lamandira (70) both flat snucer-like 
brass plates mth hollows m tho lip for wieke; the carnal is laid 
on a high brass stand and tho kandil on n shorter staud and 
has a brass chain by which it is hang from tho coiling or from 
a door lintel : Tho diva Ionic (/]) is of two varieties , a smaller an 
inch or two inch broad flat- bottomed sancer with a wick-hollow 
in tho lip and a larger with a long flat hook-like handle : Tlw 
mranyan (#2) is a. small enp sefe on a Jonpf or a sliort standj for 
burning clarified butter before the gods : The pnneMrii (73) is n 
crescent-shaped pot on a stand with five ivick-oponings which is 
sometimes fixed in the hand of a female figure : Tho ilirti (74) is 
a hollow conical brass handle in which a roll of oiled rags is fitted 
and burnt as a torch, being fed with oil from a spouted oil flask'; 
it is much used by the devotees of Kfili or Bhavani : Tho vwsMl 


(75) is a brass cylinder through which a roll of oiled rags is passed 
and burnt as a torch ; the torch has to a great extent given way 
to the lantern, but is still used by tho gentry in native states and 
it is burnt before Shankdrticharya, tho SnMlrt Pontiff, when ho 
travels during the day time ns well as at night : Tho chimniehn dim 

(76) is tlio English lamp with a glass chimney. Twenty-six 

worship vessels and appliances aro mndo : Tho ahhxsltckap&lra "(77), 
a naiTow-necked copper or brass pot is, somewhat like the <pu!c<i 
(24) except that its bottom tapers to a point, stands on n tripod 
with a ring at tho top, and has a bole in tho bottom through which 
water drips on the object of worship : The sampushl (7S) a hollow 
cylinder two to six inches across and ono to two high is used for 
washing images : Tho chauhi (79) a low four-footed stool, round, 
square, or sis or eight-cornered, is used ns an image stand or ns 
a support for an imago stand : Tho ddni (80) is a stand on which 
the conch or shankh is placod; it is generally tortoiso-slmped, and 
is abont half nn inch in dinmoter: Tho ghaut a (54) is the nlrcady 
described long handled bell : The chart i or halhdrti (81), is a two U» 
four inches long fish-shaped pot for burning camphor before the 
gods: Tho panehdrli (73) is the ‘already described five-wicked 

lamp for burning clarified butter beforo tho gods: The dhupdrli 
(82), a stand with hemispherical top and bottom, is used for burning 
incense : The nirdnjan (72) is tho already described lamp for j 
burning clarified butler beforo tho gods: The arghtja (83). is n 
narrow cup half nn inch to three inches long and n quarter of nn 
inch to an inch broad, with a flat handle and long flat snout from 
which sacrificial water is ponred. The jiuuchpdlr (8J) is n box 
witli chambers for the various powdera, turmeric gold/, aldr, and 
kunku, with which dnring the worship the god and tho worshipper 
aro from time to time marked: The ha mat (85) ; a n round lotus- 
sliaped plate, sometime': fixed on (he Inch of a metal bull, on which 
the gods arc placed. Tho Idmh/tn (SO) is n ebnllow bath, except fur 
its slightly bulging rim not unlike the tdf or dining dish (U;J) in 
which image*) arc walked: The cimtdian, literally lion throne, »,u 
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four-footed low stool with plates on two sides and a decorated arched 
back in front of which the gods are kept : The tabakdi (88) is a small 
plate air inch or two broad for holding the brow-marking sandalwood 
paste and red turmeric : The kackole (89), a plate with three oval 
divisions for keeping the white' and red sandalwood pastes and the 
moistened rice with which the brows of the gods are marked : The 
sandhcchipali (90) is a small ladle-shaped spoon for pouring out the 
sacrificial water: The vdti (28) is the already described small 
' cylindrical brass cup with ronnded bottom from half an inch to an inch 
across in which sugar or naivedya is offered to the gods : The tulsi- 
vrinddvan (91) is the ornamented square pot in which the holy lulsi 
Ocymum sanctum, the wife of Vishnu is grown : The devhara (92) or 
god shrine, is a dome with a stand on which the gods are arranged 
and worshipped : The pujecha-daba (93) or worship bos, is a round 
box with a tapering lid having a hole in the centre in which the 
gods are placed at night and the lid fastened ; while worship is 

f oing on the lid is used as a sieve from which water is allowed to 
rop over the gods : The gangajali (94) is a small gadva (24) or 
water pot with a lid ornamented with the husb of a woman to represent 
the Granges, whose water is kept in it and is worshipped along with 
the house gods : The gliangdli pela (95) is a handleless ghangdl 
shaped (36) cup in which sugar or naivedva is offered to the gods 
at the close of the worship : The taliak (39) the divoldvne (71) and 
the divti (74) are also used in worshipping the gods. Twenty 
leading brass images are made : Ganpati (96), the god of knowledge 
and lord of the spirits, a fat four-handed man with the head of an 
elephant ; Shankar or Shiv (97), the destroyer who has a trident 
in his hand and a necklace made of human skulls round his neck, 
with his wife PArvati and his son Ganpati on his lap. HAruti (98) 
the monkey god : RAm the deified king of Oudh supposed to be the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu, with his wife Sita, his two brothers 
Bharat and Shatrughna, and his general Maruti (58) : Vitlioba (100) 
with his wife RakhmAi, supposed in some places to be Baudbya or 
Budha the ninth incarnation of Vishnu: BAlkrishna (101) or baby 
Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu crawling like a child with 
a ball of butter in one hand : Murlidhar (102) or the fluting Krishna : 
Rudha-Krishna (103) or Krishna and his beloved Radha : Bbavani 
Devi (104) or KAli, an eight-handed female figure slaying the buffalo 
giant Mahishasur: Dattatraya or Trimurti (105), is the Hindu 
Trinity with three heads and six hands guarded by four dogs which 
mean the Veds and a oow which means the earth: Khandoba (106) 
the guardian of the Deccan is shown on horseback : Pdrvati (107), a 
. seated female figure the wife of Shiv the destroyer is worshipped by 
the bride when the bridegroom is brought to the marriage bower and 
is given to the bridegroom who takes it home and puts it with his 
house gods: Gauri, the head of a woman is the goddess BhavAni 
which is worshipped during the Ganpati festivalin August: Sheshashai, 
or Vishnu (109) the protector sleeping on the coils of the thousand- 
headed snake with his wife LakBhmi shampooing his legs and 
Garud standing in front with folded hands. Other brass 
figures cast in Poona are : A cow and a ealf (109) : A woman 
(110) holding ud-batiis or incense sticks: A Gosavi or religious 
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B r^ b i sk or chanri ‘> Efddhi and Sidllhi 
} U . an P‘? tl 8 female fly-whisk bearers: The Nandi (113) or Shiv's 

ball : A pair of rampant antelopes (114) each bolding an ud-balli 
or jnconso stick: A pair of ganas ( US ) or attendants of Shiv, 
ono Wowing a conch shell and the other a horn, to be placed on 
each side of Shiv. Thirteen articles of peasant jewelry are made: 
lhe etaiWsr (116), tk hrfoi (117), and the phul(ll8) for the 
head; Mum* (119), sans (120), vajratiks (121), and putlis (122) for 
tho neck; »e/os (123), go/s (124). and bdngdyds (125) tor the arms; 
jpaftyas (126) for the wrists; Malles or salles (127) for the finders • 
and todes (128), rales (128), and painjans (129) for the ankles' 
Five toilet articles are made: The Ttaranda (180), a dome-shaped 
brass bos for keeping red turmeric powder hnnltu or huiikum : Tho 
mcnacha karanda, slightly different from tho ko.TQ.nda is hbdcL for 
keeping beeswax which women rub on their brows before thoy put 
on the red brow mark : The arsi (131) a harnished-hrass mirror 
with a lid, is either round, square, oval, or heart-shaped : The kairi 
(132) a mango-shaped phial for keeping the datvan or tooth-powder 1 
which strengthens though it blackens tho teeth, and is used by lying- 
in women : The pliani (133), a brass comb which has now almost 
entirely given way to ivory and sandal or blackwood combs: The 
chankgas (134), little round studs or spanglesappliedto the brow below 
the red mark : The gandhachi dabi (1 35), a cylindrical brass box with 
a looking, glass fixed to the lid in which high class Hindu men 
keep the saffron pill which makes the rad brow mark or gandh. Three 
articles used in the dining hall for other purposes than eating and 
drinking are made : The rdngole or kandle (136), a hollow cylindrical 
roll pierced with leaves, flowers, animals and other designs in dotted 
linos ; it is filled with powdered ealespar or rangoli and passed over 
parts of the floor which have been marked with redpowder ; before a 
dinner the seat of each guest is marked off with these lines, and on 
great days the rangoli is sprinkled on in front of the door stop. 
The ud-batticlicjhad (137), a tree-shaped brass stand on which 
incense sticks are burnt; th ejhad is generally placed near tlfo 
plato of the bridegroom or other distinguished guest : Tho plntlyas 
(138), circular pieces of brass, shaped like a flower with a hole in the 
centre which are nailed along the edges of the low Hindu dining 


stools. 

Fifteen miscellaneous brass and copper articles are mado : Tho 
charoi (139), 7cdsdndi (140), and gitndi (141) globular milk pots : 
Tho tavi (142)' an oval brass milk pot: The hondle (143) a spoon 
with a flat handle and a long snout used in giving milk to children : 
The vajri (144) is a metal plate with roughened surface and a handle 
nsod as a foot scraper : The daut (145) an ink bottle either round, 
square) six-sided, or eight-sided: The squaro or six-sided box (146) 
containing two ink bottles, one for red and the other for black ink, 
a sand box, and a square gum bottle is also called daut: Abdagiracka 
kalas (147) a bnd-shaped ornament fixed at the top of tho abddgir 


1 Tho ingredients of tho tooth powder or ddlran arc : JTartia and bclieda 
myrobalans, galls Qucrcus infoctona, bdbhul baik Acacica arabica, and copperas or 
green vitriol. 
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or state wedding umbrella : The Iculup (148) or padlock, the 
bijagre (149) or hinge, the tarnjn (150) or scales, the gaj a bar (151) 
or window rail, the bolat (152) the English bolt, and the kadi (153) 
a ring-shaped handle. Except the vessels and appliances used in 
worship the images of the gods and the miscellaneous ware all of these 
brass articles are made small as toys for children. In addition to these 
pots eight special toys are made : The khurehi (154) a small chair; 
tli epalang (155) a sofa ;the pdlna (150) a cradle j the English conch 
(158) which has been adopted into Marathi under that name though 
pronounced more like coach than couch ; the mangala a single 
fire-place (159) and the chul a double fire-place ; the table (160) ; 
and the Idnlc or benoh (161). 

The Jingars mostly do the finer kinds of brass work, making false 
jewelry, gilding clocks, turning metal, casting and polishing 
gods, making locks, and sharpening swords and ltnivea The 
Knnbis, who have lately taken to brass work, are of two classes 
Ghadn&rs or beaters and Otnars or casters. Of the beaters about 
five hundred are employed in twenty-five establishments and of 
the casters about four hundred are employed in twenty establish- 
ments. The first outsiders or non-heredifcary workers who started a 
brass beating establishment in Poona were Khandu a Satdra Mali 
and Abdulla Billa an Ahmadnagar Mu Balm an. The present' workers 
are all Poona Kunbis. They speak incorreot Marathi, live in one- 
storeyed hired quarters, eat coarse food chiefly vegetable food, dress 
in- a cap or coarse Mardtha turban, a kerchief bound round the 
loins, a jacket and sometimes a scarf round the shoulder. They are 
labourers being paid by the outturn and earning 4 \d. to 7\d. 
(3-5 as.) a day. They seldom suffer from want of work. They 
work from sunrise to sunset with, only rest enough at noon to take 
a meal. They stop work on the last or no-moon day of each lunar 
month, on the day after Sankrdnt in January, for five days at Shimga 
in March-April, and on the day after an eclipse. They keep these 
days as days of rest from religions motives not from a love of idleness. 

The materials which these Kunbi coppersmiths work up into 
rough pots are odd pieces 'of braziers left over by the TambatB in 
cutting out vessels ; the remains of copper sheets punched at the 
mint or' the cartridge factory ; and broken pots. These materials 
on an average cost 5 id. to 7 \d. a pound (Rs. 7-J--10 the man of 
32 lbs.). The material is supplied by the owner"of the establish- 
ment who is either a Kasdr or a Vania, and sometimes a Kunbi, and 
more often by a dealer. The Kunbi coppersmith's tools and 
appliances differ slightly from those used by the Tdmbats although 
they sometimes go by the same names. Instead of a flint and 
Chinaware crucible the Kunbi brass-smith uses iron cups nine 
inches across and three to four inches deep. An establishment of 
ten workmen use 100 to 125 iron cups in the year as the cups bum 
off and break by constant heating. It is said that about every 
hundred pounds of brass smelted wear out an iron cup (4 cups in 
250 Silers).. Two or three large tongs or sdndasis about three feet 
long and eight to ten pounds in weight each worth 3s. to 4s. (Rs.1^-2). 
Four to six bellows a year each worth 3s, to 5s. (Rs. li-2£), Circular 
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) ; , ■ ■ i h ? hand,e <* ch worth 3d. to m 

(— JttJ. J our to six eron bars, three to Gro foot loner and an inch 
cn,, ? l ' 1 falttgat, togotlior worth 2s. to is. (Rs l.f) a laroc 
5f|K T nUy , Btmn SMM«l black worth £1 to 

tt ! J/ t 1 ! ‘ 3d k 6,X - tr0t i e J iammor ? wooden handles each 

/o r ; £ n’' lo 'i r P“ ,rs °. f < * on ff scissors each worth 2s. to 3s. 
y ,n.;L p onr or five four-inch square anvils each worth 4s. to 

t Jr/: ? } ‘ J },* C ? nd S0t ? £ Uont ? to twonty-fi TO hammers or 
fittthada* to match the second anvil oach worth Gd. to Is. (4-8 ns) 
Unit n dozen bent bar anvils or kharunis five to sir foot long, two 
inches sqnaro nt ono end, and four inches sqnaro at the other. 
Unlike tlio T/tinbafs tho Kunbis liavc no khodva or triangular 
wooden stand for their bnr anvil, a small block is placed below the 
liar nnvil and tho workmen sits on the bar witli lvis logs on either 
fiido of it. Four to firo hammers to match tho bar anvil or Icharvai 
each worth Is. to Is. 3d, (8-10 as.). Four to six small anvils two 
incites by three to four foot long called 2 )dharai each worth 2s. to 3s. 
(Rs.l -1^) which aro fixed in small b&lliul blocks buried in tlio ground, 
eight to twel vo smnll bammors to match tlio naluirai anvil together 
worth Cs. to 12s. (It?.3-G). A pair of casks four feet high and three 
feet in diameter for holding tamarind pulp mixed with wnter 
each worth -Is. to 6s. (Us. 2 -3). A hollow stone or vl:hal worth 

2s. (Re. 3). Tlio small pieces of braziers aro gathered together 
and shaped into cylindrical lumps. A fow pieces of copper 
nnd nine are also put in the iron cup or tray and a small quantity 
of boms is added. Tho iron cup is set in tho furnace which is a 
pit three fee t round nnd two feot doop with tho sides raised two 
feet above tho floor. Dried cowdung cakes charcoal nnd wood 
arc heaped nbovo nnd nrouud tho cup. Two bellows aro placed 
ono on each sido of the oponing in the banked sides and worked 
till tlio nlloy is melted and the parts thoroughly amalgamated. 
Tlio cup is then lifted up with the lnrgo tongs and the liquid 
contents poured into a circular hollow struck with a wooden moula 
on a bod of clay. IVhou solidified tho rounded cakes of brass aro 
taken to tlio largo nnvil or bnnda when ono man holds tho cake 
firmly with pincers while firo or six labourers hammor it in orderly 
succession. When it is boaton to a given thinness the cake is put 
nsido and another cake hammered in the same way. The cakes aro 
nftorwards taken in heaps of ton or fifteen and again hammered. 
IVhon thin enough they are cut by scissors into circular pieces of 
tho required- size and taken to tho second anvil and the hollow 
stono or ukhal to bo shaped, and are passed from hand to hand and 
from anvil to anvil till they are completed. Bach pot is shaped 
■ T l .in ninrns nn upper and a lower. When the two parts 

nrc ready^ they nro dovetailed and beaten together at the joining, 
are ready y t ko _ to the furnace and a composition of 

j borax is thrown over the joint, the pot is heated, and 
S ™ 8 "?”?, 1 ™„JZre hammered. The next processes polishing. 
L w l° r , ,, a number of pots are steeped two to four days in 
T ° of tamarind pulp, rubbed with powdered charcoal and 

bricks, and hammered again till the whole surface is covered -with 
hammer marks. 1 
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Poona brass making originally came from Ahuiadnagar, all of 
whose coppersmiths have now moved to Poona. Pen and Kevdanda 
in KoMba, which used to make considerable quantities of brassware, 
are almost entirely without work ; Chandor is declining, and though 
the practice of pilgrims bringing away Ndsik brassware will probably 
serve to keep up the demand at least for the higher class of articles 
made at Ndsik, unless they change their system, the whole of the Ndsik 
trade in ordinary cooking and drinking vessels will pass to Poona. 
The Poona coppersmiths are able to undersell their rivals by adopting 
the union of combination among the workers and separation among 
the articles made which is the secret of cheap production. The cooking 
and water vessels mado are all of one size and of one shape. And in 
making it each vessel is passed through a succession of groups of 
workmen whose whole attention is given to performing one stage of 
the work quickly and thoroughly. 

Silk weaving in Poona city is at present (1883) flourishing, and to 
a great extent has eclipsed the eilk .weaving of Yeola in Ndsik. Of 
700 to 800 looms, nearly two- thirds are owned by Momin and Jnlaha 
Musalmdns who have settled at Mominpura in the Jnna-Ganj ward. 
The Hindu silk workers are found in Kdchi-dli and near Someshvar. 
The Musalmdn silk workers belong to two sections, Momins proper 
and Jnldhds, and the Hindu workers to three sections, IChatris 
Koshtis and Sdlis. According to their own account most of the 
Mnsalmans came about three generations ago from Haidarabad, 
Dhdrwdr, Narayan Peth, and Gulmatkal in the Nizdra’s country, 
and the Hindu workers, according to their own account, came from 
Paithan aud Yeola three or four generations ago. As a class both 
Musalmans and Hindus are mild, hardworking, and sober, the Hindus 
being harderworking and thriftier than- the Musalmdns. Tho home 
speech of the Musalmdns is Hindustani and of the Hindus Mardthi. 
Many live in their own houses and the rest in hired quarters. The 
Hindus, though they eat mutton and fish on holidays, generally live 
on vegetable food j the Musalmans use animal food almdst daily. 
Both Hindus and Musalmdns wear a three-cornered turban, but the 
Musalmdn turban differs slightly in shape from the Mardtha turban. 
Both classes wear long white coats reaching the knees. Bound 
their loins the Hindus wear the dhoti or waistoloth, and the 
Musalmdns wear trousers. The demand for Poona silk is growing 
and the workers are well-to-do. Their busiest season is the Hindu 
marriage time between November and May. The Musalmdn workers 
rest from the 5th to tho 15th of Muharram, on the Ramzan and 
Balcar-ids , and on Sabdn and Waftdn. Hindu silk workers rest 
on the monthly no-moon day, on the day after the winter Sankrant 
which is called Ran in January, for two or three days daring the 
Shimga holidays in March-April, during two days at Divali in 
October- November, and on the day after all eclipses. Poona silk 
weavers work from seven to ten in the morning and from one to 
sunset. Their women and their children over ten help the men 
in sorting, reeling, and sizing. Since the 1876-77 famine, about 
twenty Kdmdthi Koshti families have come from Nardyan-Peth in 
the Nizdm's country and settled at Poona. They own about 100 

u 1327—24 
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aud are ^ai-derworking and more successful than either 

0r th ?. , °? al f oshtis. The only silk nsed is 
Uh mBilk. It is of. four varieties duem or second quality, mm or 

q A?/n ?>.J ankm a of the second quality? and Iheval or 

if'. 7 A “ C0 1 mes to Poona from Bombay as personal hie-gae-e 
7 6S \ 6 f *7 pound (Rs. 16£ l slier), theffii 
16s. a pound (Rs. 1C a slier), the lankm at 15s. 6d. a pound (Rs. 15i 
a slier), and the slieval or trial at 13s. Gil. to 14 s. a pound (Rs. 13i 
to Rs. 14 a slier). The Poona silk weavers either borrow money 
? alI jP 1 au ^ Mdrwdr Vdni silk dealers and buy silk yarn and 
gold thread, or they work as labourers receiving the materials from 
ahimpi and Mrfrwdr Vdni dealers and being paid by the piece. 
When money is advanced the silk dealers do not charge interest but 
get 1£ per cent on the sale proceeds of the fabrics. 


Tools. 


Proas*. ' 


Rive tools and appliances are used in a Poona silk worker’s or 
rahaikari’s, literally wheelman’s, factory. These are three large 
cages called phalkda and one small cage called ph&lhi, each worth 
3d. to Gd. (2-4 ns.) j and fifteen or sixteen reels or asdris each worth 
3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.); 1 * * * * a small wheel for winding the Bilk from the 
reels to the bobbins worth 6s. (Rs. 3) ; about 500 bobbins or garolis 
together worth about 71 d. (5 as.) ; and the large throwing* 
machine or rahat worth about £3 6s. (Rs. 33) including£2 10s.(Rs. 25) 
for the big driving wheels, 8s. (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame 
or lai on whose pegs the bobbins turn, and 8s. (Rs. 4) for the drum 
or dhol round which the twisted thread from each bobbin is rolled. 
To start a silk reeling and throwing establishment requires £3 to 
£4 (Rs. 30-40). On getting to Poona, the raw silk is made ovei* 
to the reeler or rahatlcari under whose care it is reeled, sorted, and 
twisted. It next goes to the dyer or rangdri to be coloured, and 
.when received from him is sent to the weaver or magvdla by whom 
it is warped, sized, and woven. At the reeler’s or rahdtkari’s the 
first thing done is sorting the silk. To sort it* the silk is thrown 
round a three feet bamboo cage or plidlka, with a central handle about 
two feet long. In front of this cage the sorter, wlio is generally a 
woman, sits, and, fastening the end of the hank to a reel or asari, 
fixes the central rod of the cage against her left foot, and sets it 
spinning rapidly by twisting the end of the rod between two of 
her toes. The quality of the fibres in the skein is uneven , varying 
through five or six gradations. It is the sorter’s chief duty to 
watch these gradations and to wind all of each variety ronnd a 
separate reel. With this object, before she begins to wind, she 
gathers near her five or six reels or asdris. On finding tho end 
of the skein she knots it to one of the reels, and placing the cage 
against her left foot, spins it ronnd between two of her toes. Tho 


i To mako a reel or asdri, a piece of stick is passed through a hollow reed and 

fixed in the cleft end of a pieco of bamboo. 

s jj, c throwing machine or rahtit is in three parts. In the centre is the bobbin 

frame or til with a central and two side uprights, on one side of the til is the 

larce wheel or raJutl, six to eight feet in diameter, which gives its sime to the 

machine and in front of the lit, supported by two uprights, is the frame or dhol 
about two feet in diameter and six to eight feet in length. 
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fibre passes through her fiugers, usul as soon as its quality changes, 
she breaks the silk, picks up a second reel, knots the end to it, ancl 
winds till the quality of the silk ngnin changes, when either a third 
reel or the first reel is taken up. If the new quality is the same 
as that on the first reel the sorter puts the ends of the silk into her 
mouth and knots them with her tongue with great neatness and 
speed. In this way even a young worker, without hitch or mistake, 
will sort a hank over five or six reels. 

The sorted silk is ready for twisting. To twist it, with tho help 
of a smnll wheel, thcsilk is wound from tho reels on hollow reed 
bobbins or g arolis . These bobbins • are then arranged on tho 
throwing machine or tal, and, by means of a wheel and axle, the 
fibres of each bobbin are twisted together and guided through n 
glass or metal ring round the drum or dhol, and then reeled on the 
smaller cage or phdlki. This two-thread or dan far yarn is used 
in making some fabrics, but most of the yarn is again wound on 
a reel and from the reel to the bobbins, and a second time put 
through the throwing machine so ns to make the regulnr or chdrldr 
that is four-thread yarn. The rahdtkari or wheel man, who takes 
bis name from tlxo large wheel that drives tho throwing machine, 
has now completed his work. Silk yarn is called shcria. In sorting 
and twisting it tho raw silk loses about eleven and a quarter per 
cent in weight. To make good this loss a corresponding deduction 
is made in f he standard weight, that is, the shvr for weighing silk 
when handed over to the worker is reduced in weight by eleven and 
a quarter per cent, and is still callod a fiber for weigbingthc shcria or 
twistcd silk. The raiuHhari receives lod. to 16d. (IO-IO5 ns.) for 
each pound of silk that passes through his hands. His monthly income 
is said to range from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-6). When the rahdtkari 
employs labourers he pays them S.v. to 10s. (Rs. -t - 5) a month. 

After the silk is twisted it is bleached and dyed. In bleaching 
it the raw silk is steeped in a boiling solution of country soap, 
or in an alkaline ley called vkluir prepared by boiling together 
slaked lime and pdpadkhar or impure carbonate of soda. 
While steeping in tlio boiling liquid the silk has to be carefully' 
watched as it spoils if kept in it too long. All tho Poona silk dyers 
are Hindus, whoso forefathers are said to have come from Paithan 
about four generations ago. To compete with foreign silks they 
have given up their old processes and takon to the use of aniline 
dyes. Tho ease and speed with which aniline dyes can be used 
more than mako up for their fleetingness. Those cheap dyes, 
together with tho inferior silk used, give the silks of Poona a great 
advantage in competition with the high class fabrics made in 
Yeola. A silk dyer is said to mako 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6-7) a month. 
On leaving the dyer, silk goos to the weaver or vidgvala who 
performs three processes, sizing warping and weaving. For a silk 
weaver's establishment twelvo nppliances avo wanted. They are : 
to prepare the warp the /an fid la or uprights with rings worth 16s. to 
ISs. (Rs. 8-P) ; 200 reed bobbins or lilihadis for winding the weft 
together worth about Is. (8 os.) ; a small wheel or rahdt worth 6s. 
to 8s. (11s. 3- J) ; a large cage or pltalk a worth 6d. (4 ns.), ami five 
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small reels or asdris each 


, , . — worth 16d. (10 as,). For the loom a 

cloth beam or Jurat worth 3s (Rs.ll); theroed frame or shnttle- 
, b , ™ c fj. ed hat (! a > “sed as a batten or lay, worth 7s. to 8s. (Rs. 31 -4V 
the treddles and heddles worth 10s. to 12*. (R s . 5-6 ) ; sdndh £ 
ka-ichw, rods laid fiat between the threads of the warp to keep them 
from entangling, .worth Is. to 18rf (8-12 as.); the wnrp beam or 
aia yvorth 2s. to_ 8s. (Rs. 1-11); three shuttles worth Is. to 18J. 
(8-12 as.) ; and a piece of polished agato or mogri. used to rub tho 
gold borders, worth 6s. to £2 (Rs. 8-20). 

Silk is sized indoors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft 
silk. The warp silk is sized on tho tansdla , a pair of upright wooden 
bars about eight feet high, with n row of glass or metal rings fixed to 
each bar through which the yarn is passed, drawn tight, and stiifenod 
by brushing into it a dressing of sizo. In sizing the weft, the silk is 
placed on a cage wound on reels, and while on tho reel it is moistened 
with size. Thesizer,who in the case of the woftyam is always a woman, 
sits with the reel on her left side, and, on her right, a small wheel, to 
whoso axle is firmly fitted apiece of reed bobbin called tihhadi. Slio 
picks the end of the hank from tho reel, fixes it to the bobbin, and 
by working the wheel with her right hand makes tho bobbin spin 
quickly round winding tho silk round itself. As the wheel turns, 
the worker damps the yarn on tho reel with sizo, and passes tho 
thread through her left fingers so that tho size is ovenly spread 
over tho whole lino. Tho warp is next made i-cady. Warping 
includes three processes, beddle-fflling, joining, and arranging. Tho 
iieddle-filler, according to tho pattern of tho borders, passes tliroads 
through the loops in the cords of the different heddles and between 
the teeth of the reed or phani. When this has been done, tlio 
joiner or sdvdhnar, connects the ends of the warp threads with tho 
heddles, by tying the corresponding threads of tho warp to those 
passed through the heddles and reed, by the .hcddlo-filler. Tho 
threads are finally arranged, through the whole length of tho warp, 
in accordance with tho position the joiner has given them. Tho 
silk loom is three to four and a half feet broad nnd oight to fifteen 
.feet long. At one end sits tho weaver with his foot in a largo pit, 
and immediately in front of him is tho square cloth beam or tumi 
which supports the warp and round which os it is woven, tlio fibre 
is rolled. In the weaver's pit are two or four treddlcsor foot boards, 
by working which the weaver raises and lowers tho warp threads. 
The two or four treddles are joined by strings with tho heddles, 
two or four frames which hang from tho roof across tho threads 
of the warp each with a set of threads, the sot of threads of tho one 
heddle holding in thoir loops tho lower, nnd tho set of threads in the 
other heddle holding in their loops thonppor threads of tho warp. 
As the treddles ore worked tho heddles movo the threads of tho . 
warp in turn up and down, while, between each movement, tho 
shuttle loaded with the weft yam is passed across tho warp. In 
front of tho heddles and like thorn hang from the roof, is tho reed 
or v hani between whoso thin slips of bamboo tlio warp threads 
have been passed. The reed is set in a heavy frame, tho shultlo 
beam which the weaver works to force homo the threads of tho weft 
after the shuttle has passed. Behind the heddles horizontal rods 
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are tlirust between the upper and lower threads of the warp to keep 
them from entangling, and ten or twelve feet further, is the warping 
beam or dta, on which the warp is wound. This beam, about four 
feet long and two inches round, is fastened in the middle to a rope, 
which is kept tight by being passed round a post or pulley and 
fastened close to the weaver’s side to a peg or to one of the uprights 
which support the cloth-beam. The weaver from time to time loosenB 
the rope as the cloth is wound round the cloth boam. To weave 
silk with, gold borders, besides the usual large heddles, two sets of 
smaller heddles are used, The first or large set of heddles governs 
the motion of the whole of the warp. The second set of four heddles 
controls the gold thread in the border, and the third, which consists 
of two heddles, controls certain gold threads which form a tooth or 
saw-shaped edging to the inner side of the border. The border- 
edging or third set of heddles are not connected with any treddles. 
They are simply worked by the weaver's hand and kept in their 
place by small sand bags hung as a balance. After two movements 
of the first or main heddles, the second or border heddles are put 
in motion by the weaver pressing the left treddle. The set of the 
three rods that support the edging heddles, is lifted by the weaver's 
hand, and, at every movement of the first or main heddles, one of 
the rods which support the edging heddles is lowered. When all 
three are lowered, they are again raised by the hand and again 
pressed down one after the other. In the Kumdthi’s loom evon the 
heddles of tho second set which control tho gold border threads have 
no treddles. Those heddles are supported by small bags the work- 
men liftiug all of them, and pressing them one after the other, in the 
wa y Sali or Mornin weaver moves his third or tooth edging set 
of hoddles. When any silk design is to bo worked into the body 
ot the fabric the KAmathi weaver takes’ a greater number of tho 
large heddles and interposes them between the first or main sot and 
tho second or border set. The number of those extra heddles 
depends on the design. Like the second or border set of heddles 
they are supported by sand bags and moved upend down by the 

wftTT TIle ?, om for lreavin S brocade, that is a silk fabric 

th gold flowers or other ornament woven -into the body of tho 
web w very elaborate, the arrangement of heddles being very in- 
in ^W;Hn d ° f weavin S ycr y tedious. The brocade loom, 

° t0 th . ree sats of heddles used in weaving a bordered 
hldd^”*’ U Ti 7 ms l m leddles » border hedaies, and tho 
omlnlf«^- b ° rdGr has a fourth set of heddles, for the 

that is woven m the body of tho web. Tho first or main 
° £ fisting of two heddles and two treddles comes 

close on the other side of the reed or pham. Then comes 

lW1r1l! G ° nd S6t ° f four heddles for the border. These border 
th^bwWb? f SUpp ° rt ? d and balanced by bags of sand and for 

Ss used in tKr? T used ™° ead tho wooden 

thread in tbn br. f ^ 8 p his sot of heddles controls the gold 

thread m the border and is worked by the weaver’s hand. Then 

to iZ 0l ; b f d0 ‘-^ging-heddles which are also fastened 

hand Ttr .1 ■ Ea,nd hags and are worked by the weaver’s 

hand. Behind, that is further from the weaver than the edging 
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— 1 VL 1 tho brocade buddies. These area fringe of loops of white 

thread which are passed round fibres in the web aud rise about six 

whit^coSVr l ibe t0P A- °V b ? l0 ° pS are fnstoned to a belt ot 
S ! h according to the pattern, vary from twenty to 

forty. These cords are closely strong at each end to a wooden bar 


1 I r , , . _ . _ ^ "“VU vuu CV it tVUUUtJIl oar 

about a foot and a half long which aro fastened in a position level 
with tho web to two upright poles at the sides. Prom the middle 
of this bolt of cords, or the heddlc back, rises above the centre of 
tho web a bunch of white strings one for each hoddie which are held 
u pnght by being fastened to a piece of cane "which hangs from a 
cross bar. On tho weaver’s right of the bunch of upright strings 
a cord slants from the upright threads or nahshds to a cord that 
passes from side to side, a few inches above the belt of cords or 
heddle back. On this slanting string are strung n number of loose 
knotted loops or pagids wbiob are fastened to tbe upright threads. 
These loops are most difficult to arrange only one or two of the 
cleverest workers being able to prepare them. Whon a brocaded 
figure begins to be woven tbe weaver draws certain of the loose 
loops or pagids down tbe slanting string, and, by drawing the loops 
down, draws up somo of the upright threads or nahshds, which in turn 
raiso the cords of tho cord belt to which they nre fastened, and again 
the moromont of the cords raises the loops which bang from the 
cords and with the loops raises certain of tho fibres of tho wob. To 
keep the belt cords raised tho weaver inserts between them and 
the remaining cords of the belt two wooden wodge-shaped hooks 
which bang from the roof each about eighteen inches to the side o£ 
the central threads or nahshds. After tlio required sot of fibres has 
been raised from the rest of tho web, with the help~o£ one or two 
boys, the weaver arranges ncross the breadth of the web a number of 
bobbins full of gold thread. The number of bobbius depends on tbe 
number of flowers in the breadth of tbe wob. Then the weaver and 
the boys, at each of the brocade flowers, pass -tlic bobbin of gold 
threads under the throads of tho warps which have boen raised above 
tbe rest. The woodon hooks aro then drawn out and the brocade 
treddles are allowed to fall to tho general level. . Tho main and border 
lieddles are then worked and one fibre of weft is added to the fabric. , 
Then nonin certain of tho brocade pattern loops are drawn down and 
certain'eords in the brocade treddle drawn up and kept up by the 
wedge-shaped hook. Then under each of tbe raised fibres in tho 
brocade pattern gold thread is passed, and thon again the main and 
border heddles are worked and a second fibre added to the weft. 
Brocade weaving is very slow, a man and two boys m a day of nine 
hours weave only about nine inches of fabric or about one-third of tho 
amount of plain silk which ono man can weave. While tho brocade 
heddles are being worked, tho first or mam heddles are slackened * 
by unfastening them from an iron hook with which they nre 
connected while in motion. When Labourers are employed as weavers 
they aro paid Is. to 2s. 6cL (Bs. |- If) a yard of the fabric woven, 
which work ho performs in a day. Tho owners of tho looms state 
that their monthly earning average £1 30v. to £2 10s. (Rs. 15-25). 
Pildmbars and paithnnis (hat is men’s and women's robes aro 
the only articles woven. Khans or bodico pieces sue cut out of 
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tlie robes. Unlike the Yeola women’s silks tbe Poona Bilks avo 
sometimes brocaded as well as gold bordered. When ready for sale 
the silks are takon to the local dealers and sold by the wcavors on 
their own account, or, in rare cases when they arc made for 
a dealer, are taken and paid for by him. The dealers sell them 
locally or sond thorn to Bombay, Pandharpur, Sntitra, Sholsipur, 
and other trade centres. The demand, especially for the lighter 
and cheaper varieties, is steadily on the increase. The value of the 
yearly outturn of silks in Poona is said to avorago about £25,000 
(Rs. 2,50,000). 

Gold and silvor thread making is a prosperous industry in Poona 
city. It is a long established craft, when or by whom started is 
not known. The forefathers of the present workers are said to have 
come from the Nizam’s countiy and the fact that their family deity 
is Bhavdni of Tuljapur in the Nizfim’s country to some extent 
supports this belief. Most of them are settled in the Shnkravar and 
AditvAr wards of Poona city. Gold and silver thread making 
supports about 250 families or 800 people. Litd-Somirs, Kokni-Sonrirs, 
KhAndesh-SonArs, Adlier-SonArs and Vaishya-SonArs, LAds proper, 
MarAthAs, and Pardeslxis. About twenty-fivo families are PfivtOknris 
or bar-makers, seventy-eight arc TArkasns or thread-drawers, and 
sevonty to eighty families are ChApadyAs or wirc-beaters. There 
are also about 200 ValnArs or thread-twisters mostly women. All 
the PAvtekaris or barmakers are SonArs. Of the thread makers or 
TarkasAs, the thread-beaters or ChApadyAs and the thread-twisters 
or ValnArs most are LAds. ' The name LAd seoms to point to a South 
Gujarat origin. But according to their own accounts thoy catno to 
Poona from Aurangabad, Paitban, and Karanje in tho Nizam’s 
country. The Lads say their forefathers worshipped PArasnAth and 
BAlaji and afterwards, they do not know how long ago, they forsook 
the Jain faith for tho worship of tho goddess of TuljApur. Tho rest 
are Kunbis and other classes, including a few Deshasth BrAlxnmns, 
who took to thread making ’because it was flourishing. Thoy are 
a contented aud hardworking class. The Pardeshis speak 
Hindustdni at home and the rest MarAthi. They live generally in 
one-storeyed houses, sometheirown, others hired. The LAds, Pardeshis, 
and Brahmans live solely on. vegetables, the rest may eat flesh. All 
except the BrAbmnns are allowed to drink liquor but all are 
moderate in its use. The different divisions of workers dress liko 
other men of their own caste, the BrAhmans in tho broad flat- 
rimmed BrAhman turban j the Mardthus in a three-cornered turban ; 
and the Pardeshis in a cap. The shape of coat also differs slightly. 
As a class they are well-to-do. Their busy time is the Hindu 
marriage season between November and May. Their rest days are 
the monthly no-moon days or amdvdsyas, the day after the mid- 
winter Sankrant or tropic in January, five days at Slivnga or Holi 
in March-April, two days at Divali in October-November, and the 
day after every eclipse. The day after . Ndgpanchmi in August 
which is called Shirdlshel’s Day, is kept as a holiday and called Kar. 
Except in twisting, gold and silver thread makers get no help from 
their women nor from their children till they are over twelve. Most 
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Poona byildFwdF'wni ail'd Sh’ the khread is brought to 

either trim ZJpLn * in ^ 
Kura in MumbdLF ££ ? ms " ear . KWra ' 

Shambharnambri that is 100 per cent pur , e 

according to the thread make** intL bitZfJ^ 
through which it has to pass, before it is liF ? unf/1I ! s 

locally by extracting with nitric acid the gold from ieft off 
gold-embroidered cloth. This has been practiced successfully with 
silver as well as with gold tissue. The metal obtained from 
embroidery is called gotdcln or ball-shaped. The man who started the 
idea was a Gnjardt Vani whose family made a fortune and gave 
up the industry. At present (1883) three nob Bohords follow this 
craft. Four kinds of silver are used pdtdclii or bar silver which 
comes from Europe and pdtachi which comes from China, gdvthi 
or local, and gotachi or ball-shaped made in Poona from silver 
embroidery. Local or gavthi silver is already mixed with a small 
proportion of alloy and is used without any change. Pure English 
silver has to be mixed* either with ten to fifteen-fortieths of °ball 


silver or local silver or with three-fortieths of copper. The silver is 
brought in ingots or balls and handed to the bar-maker or pdotekari 
who is also the gilder. A bnr-maker uses twenty tools : Crucibles 
or nmshis of which each establishmenthas about ten, together worth 
about Ss. (Rs. 4) ; a day fire-trough or she.gdi costing 1 Jd. to 3d. 
(1-2 as.), an iron sieve or jhara two to throe inches in diameter with 
an iron handle costing l$d. (1 a.) ; three anvils or airans, ona worth 
£2 14s. (Rs. 27)j a second worth £2 8s. (Rs. 24), and a third worth 
14s. (Rs. 7) ; three hammers or hdtodds together worth about 4s. 
(Rs. 2) ; one iron bar or otani hollowed on one side to servo as a 
mould worth about 8s. (Rs. 4) j tongs or chimias worth 6d. (4as.)j 
a stone water trough or Itundi for cooling the heated bar worth 6d. 
(4 as.)} a pair of bellows or bliata worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ;* a pair of files or 
Jidnas worth 1 s. (8 as.) ; a winch or lod always of bdbhul wood worth 
I4s. (7 as .); about fifteen draw plates or jantars each said to be 
worth 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50)} three nippers or vdkas costing 4s. 
(Rs. 2), 2s. (Re.' 1), and Is. (8 as .) ; a chain or sdkhali worth 2s. Gd. 
(Rs. li); two scales with weights kata and vajan worth £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 10-15); two nails or bhdrus for cleaning draw-plate 
holes worth 3d. (2 as.) ; a pair of iron pincers or karlis worth fid. 
(4 as.) j two small cages or phalkis for winding the wire together 
worth Is. (8 as.) ; and a pair of smaller reels or asdris each worth 
fid. (4 as.) Under the bar maker’s hands the metal passes through 
two main processes. The gold is purified by boiling it with lime 
juice in a pipkin and is then heated several times and beaten into 
gold foil. The silver is melted in a crucible, poured into a mould; 
and hammered into a short rough bar fifteen to eighteen inches 
long and one and a half round. It is then worked into a more 
perfeofc shape and the surface roughened with a file. Nest gold 
foil is carefully wound round the silver bar so as to completely 
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cover it. The bar is wetted and rolled by the workman up and Chapter VI. 

down his thigh till the gold foil clings to the silver. Then a thick Crafts- 

soft coir is wound tightly round the bar and it is laid, with the 

edges of the gold foil underneath, in the clay trough filled with ' GoL ^ r £“ A ^ ) II-VER ' 

lighted charcoal which is fanned into a white heat. It is next 

drawn out and hammered on a highly polished four inch steel 

anvil. Under this heating and hammering which is rapeated three 

times, the har gradually lengthens hut without disturbing the 

surface of the gold or exposing the silvor which nover again shows 

into however fine thread the metal may bo drawn. The gilding 

is completed when the ingot has been beaten eighteen inches long. 

After the gilding tho bar-maker or pdtickari turns the bar into 
wire by dragging it’time after time through gradually smaller holes 
in the drawplate. For this the har is again heated and pointed. 

The point is pushed through tho largest holo in tho drawplate which 
is set against two wooden uprights used in the ground. When it 
shows through the drawplato tho point is caught in a pair of strong 
pincers whose handles are joined by a chain and ring to ono of tho 
spokes of a winch. This winch hns a drum, a foot in diameter and 
three feet long, fixed inside sockets. At right angles to tho drum 
it has three arms, each two and a half feet long, which work in a 
hole, about six feet by three, and three deep. When tho end of tho 
bar is firmly grasped by the pincers, a workman, laying all his 
weight an one of the arms of the winch, draws it down and drags 
the point of the bar through tho holo in tho drawplato. As it 
passes through tho drawplates both tho bar and tho hole of the 
plate are smeared with a composition of beeswax and other 
substances. When tho bar has been drawn through tho plate, 
the point is again hammered, and, in the samo way, is dragged 
through a smaller hole. This dragging is ropcated about twenty 
times. The bar, which has now become a wire about six yards long 
for each tola of metal, is cut into lengths of fifty yards and made 
over to the thread-maker or tdrkas. Tho pdvtekaris or bar-makers 
for their bar-making and wire-drawing are paid 4s. (Rs. 2) for every 
passa or one pound (40 tolas ) silvor bar. Of tbe 4s. (Us. 2) Is. 

(8 as.) is paid to two labourers at Gd. (4 as.) u passa or ono pound 
silver bar, fid. (4 as.) goes in coal, and 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1J) are left 
as the bar maker's earnings for two days. Allowing for breaks in 
tho work and for holidays tho bar maker’s average monthly income 
varies from £1 4s. to £1 14s. (Rs.12-17). 

From the bar maker the wire goes to the thread makor tho tanaya 
or tarlcas who uses fourteen tools. These are : The j>alda, a wooden 
drum-shaped reol worth 4s. (Rs.2) ; tho paldi a smaller drum also mode 
of wood worth Is. (8 as.) ; tho kltodsa a stool on which tho drums are 
fixed worth 2e. Gd. (Re. 1|) ; a dozen draw’plates or jantars varying 
in valuo from Is. to 10s. (Rs. £-5) j tlio thosni a small sharp pointed 
hammer used for stopping old drawplato holes w r orth Od. (4 as .) ; a 
small anvil or airan worth 3d. (2 ns.) ; a pair of pincers or sdndsi 
worth 4 Jd. (3 os.) ; a filo or ltdnas worth 9 d. (0 as.) ; a small hammer 
or hdloda worth Gd. (4 as .) ; a nail or chaurasi for enlarging the 
drawplate holes worth fid. (4 os.) ; a sharpening stone or hdlipathri 
worth 3d. (2 os .) ; a crank or mdkoda to turn the drums worth 1 Jd. 
b 1327—23 
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(1 a.) ; a reel axis pr bhongli worth lid. (1 a.) ; and a small bobbin 
or cliakkar. To draw the wire into a thread the palda that is tlie 
larger reel or drum seven or eight inches in diameter, and the 
smaller three inch reel or paldi are supported horizontally on two 
upright pivots about twenty inches apart. Between tho big drum’ 
.and the little drum a small drawplate is fixed to two upright iron 
rods. This small drawplate is a piece of au old sword bindo 
pierced with holes of different sizes. The wire is wound round 
tbe small reel or paldi and its point is sharpened by two bits of 
Chius, till it is fine enough to pass through the largest of the 
drawplate holes. When it shows on the other side of tho plate, tho 
point of the wire is caught in small pincers and pulled through. 
The end of the wire is then fixed on the larger reel or palda which is 
turned bv a metal handle, and drags . the wire through tho hole, 
then the whole is wound off the small reel. Tho wire is thon wonnu 
back on the small reel, and drawn through tho next largest hole. 
This drawing and winding is repeated till the wire has been drawn 
to the required fineness. To draw a tola of metal 2o0 yards, the 
wire has to pass through at least sixty holes. Elaborate as this is 
so great is the workman’s shill and delicacy, that ho is said to bo 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one tola of metal. A ■ 
■maker tanaua or tarlcas is paid £2 10 s . (Us. 25) for every 100 tolas 
of metal he draws. His average monthly mcomo rangos 
£2 to £2 10s (Rs. 20-25). Some of the thread makers employ 

W. »7pp^S U, J faf work for 5 .“MS 

2* to 12s. (Rs. 1-G) a month, accordingto then-work. Tho bicad 
now handed to the Wneror chdpadya who uses *«*. 1 Jo 

»«*»«» ;».*« ! r rd t ?™«5i“ 3 T.s5 

servo fls bobbin hxIgs f tih.6 anvil « , lurrlilv uolished 

"„d tbe hummer ,r MM. L 

by emery, together worth about 10MJU. tll J Q lthodta , a 

and emery powder worth £2 to £7 V™’ i *;i'j b fixed worth 
buried block of babhnl wood, on ^i BnMl u 8 lits for tho 

4s. (Rs. 2) ; the chippa a piece of leathorvnt < fivC(1 in the 
thread to pass through ; tho or ra ? ag ) . an d tho 

“rnd to-m.de 111 "Wfj l “ 

asdri a small reel, worth 3d. *4 . board, and tho thrends are 

full bobbins arc sot on **»*"**** ZXs ofa piece of leather 
gathered together and passe o { d and drawn across a 

or chippa which is placed in: front of mM wod vc ,. y 

highly polished steel nnvi , - unck j u flattening tho thread 

little raised above the lorel handJo between tho thumb 

tho workman firmly grn p hand, draws the threads 

end Tho threads arc passed 

over -the polished L steel and ^Yammer strokcs f(lll nt th ' 0 rfl to 

Bteodily ov r h minute, nnd with snclj regularity that 

of sixtv to a n thread is left unbeaten. As they nro flattened 

■>.» fl«Ko»or'.ht Im.d, ...1 


1 The workers svy pearl* and cowl are mixed with the ornery bat this is doubtful. 
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when stretched to arm's length, arc caught under some conveniently 
curved article such as a broken cup hnndlc or a brass hook Used in 
the ground, and a fresh grip is taken close to tho anvil. When all 
tlio threads liavo been flattened, they are carefully separated, wound 
round a reel and sent to tbo twister or valndr. The thread flattener or 
chapadya is pnid £1 10?. to £2 (Its. 15-20) for beating 100 tolas of 
thread. If during tho busy season lio employs a Inbouror bo pays him 
£1 Ss. to £1 16s. (Its. 1-4-18) tbo 100 tolas. Tho twister or valndr, 
who is generally a woman, is tho last of tho work poople through 
whoso hands tho thread passes. Slio uses three tools, A hook or 
bauglo called d kail a of a nominal value; two spindles or chalts worth 
1 Id. to Gd. (1-4 as.), sometimes made by fixing a round pioco of 
broken China to a nail ; and a wooden cylinder or gaj with nails 
fixed nt given distances worth Gel. (-1 as.). Contrary to tho practico 
in tho other branches of gold-thread making tho twister or valndr has 
to provide part of tho matoriul sho works up. What slio lias to 
buy is tho silk-thread which is twisted with tho flattened gold-thread. 
Tho silk used in makiitg gold-thread is twisted and dyed by a 
distinct set of workers called dhitrcvdlds , of whom there are twenty 
to twenty-five establishments at Poona, including sixty to eighty 
workers. Thoy aro either Mnnltlins from Puithnn and Burhiinpur 
or they aro Pardcshis from Delhi and Agra. They aro believed 
to hnvo coino to Poona threo to four generations ago. They 
speak Marathi or Ilindustilni and live in one-storoyed houses 
of which five per cent are their own and the rest are lured. Thoy 
generally live on vegetable food though they aro allowed to eat 
mutton and fish and to drink liquor. They dress in a three-cornered 
turban, a long coat reaching to tho knees, a scarf round the 
loins, and a second scarf round tho shoulders. As a class thoy aro 
fnirly off. Their busy season, working hours, and holidays aro tho 
same as thoso of tho bar makers and othors omploycd in ranking 
gold thread. They uso silk of throe kinds, sim, lankin, and banak . 
All are brought from Bombay, at nnd about Is. to lOrf. tbo ounco 
(5-6 tolas tbo rupee). Tho silk is" tho property not of tho thread- 
makers but of MArwdr and Sliimpi dealors who pay them by tho 
outturn. A dhurevula or twister and dyer of the silk which is used 
in mnkiug gold and silver ( bread wants throe tools for tho twisting 
and no tools lor tho dyeing. The appliances for twisting tho silk 
include half a dozen bamboo cages or plidlhis each worth Srf. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) ; about thirty small reels or asnris each worth 3d. to Grf. 
(2 - 4 as.) ; and two or three spindles each worth lid. to 3d. (1 -2 as.). 
Tho silk twister places n skein of sills on each of five different cages 
or phdlkds, and from them winds tho silk on fifteen different reels 
or asdris. Thoso fifteen reels aro then arranged in a semicircle all 
facing tho same way. Tho twister draws a thread from each red, and 
-sitting facing the point of the reols, fastens the threads to a spindlo, 
and rolling tho spindle sharply along his thigh, twists a, yard or 60 , 
winds tho twisted thread round tho bar of tho spindlo, gives the 
spindlo another smart roll along his thigh, and twists another yard 
of thread. Tho silk is sometimes twisted out of doors. In out of 
doors twisting, two conples of uprights aro driven into the ground. 
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Chapter VI. the conples twenty-fire to thirty feet apart, and the uprights in each 
Crafts. ?' °“P !o fo “ r to six feet high and ten feet apart. A horizontal bamboo 

Gold avd Silver fas \ 9n0 c d * cr ° s5 between each pair of uprights and on the upperside 
Thread. ' " f f each of *“e bamboos pairs of pegs are fastened close together at the 
, bamboo and gradually separating in a V shape. In out of door silk 
twisting tko fifteen fibres from the fifteen reels pass through the 
hollow at the foot of the V. "When tho silk twister is as much as 
twenty-five to thirty feet from the reels he can 'twist a much longer 
piece of thread at a time that he can twist when he stands close to 
tho reels. The twister is paid lid. (1 a.) for each lad of silk 
twist that is equal to 7 Id. an ounce (8 folds the rupee). When the 
gold thread twister or valnar gets a supply of the proper twisted 
silk he winds it off the reel on to a spindle. One end of the silk 
thread is then passed through a bangle or steel ring fastened to the 
v ceiling of her house, drawn down, and tied to a second spindle. The 
. flattened gold thread is then unwound from the reel or asari and 
dropped in a loose heap on the ground near the twister. The 
twister sits on a high stool or chair, and/ fastening the ends of 
the gold and the silk thread together, rolls the spindle sharply 
along her thigh and gives it so rapid a whirl that _ it twists 
togethor two or three feet of the gold thread and the silk always 
keeping the gold on the surface. When the spindle stops the workman 
winds tho finished gold thread round the rod of the spindle, draws 
down n fresh yard or two of the silk thread, and gives the spindle 
another whirl by sharply rolling it again along her thigh. The 
drawing down the silk, whirling the spindle, and twisting together 
the gold and the silk are repeated till the whole quantity is completed. 
The finished gold thread is then wound into hanks and skeins by 
passing it round two nails fixed to a rod or gaj. The wtZndr or twister 
is paid 1 s. an ounce (5 tolas the rupee). Poona gold thread is chiefly 
uBed locally iu ornamenting turban ends and the borders and 
fringes of robes and dining clothes. > . . 

Cairo* Goods. Cotton weaving is carried on in thirty-seven towns inthe district; 

Jasvad, Kavtha, Pdbal, Bdrdmati, Inddpnr P^palvAdi, Junnar, 
j TTfcur are known for lltqdis or women's robes; Bdrdmati, ITavtha, 
and Utur, are ... bordered dhotis or men’s waistcloths, and 

Tnlmis ov Jib-bordered shouldercloths; and Indrfpnr, Pnlasdew, 
Lnsurna, Nimbgavketki, and Kalas are known for A/mdi or coarse 
doth Oftliesothe only important centre of cotton cloth hand- 
, pnnnn rifcv Poona city has 400 to 500 cotton 

fetoSTrf mSS*o* «0 b.knf ‘-Skins, 800 .f them 
Kbfcis and 150 Sdlis, and the remaining fifty Musalmans. Most 
Hindus weave women’s robes or sadis and most Musalmdns weave 
turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly found m the Somvdr, 
Vetdl Bhavdni, Rdsto, and Shnkravdr wards. Besides m these 
wards one or tiro cotton looms arc found m almost every part of 
the city. Except two families who have come from Madras, the 
Hindu weavers are said to have come about three generations 
• aao from Paithan, Toola, Sholdpnr, Inddpur, and Nardyan Peth 
* ° the Nizdm’s country. * The Musalmdn weavers came to Poona 
only four or five years ago from Mdlegaon in Ndsik whore they 
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form a large colony. 1 Except tlie tiro Madras families, whoso 
home speech is Telugn, the Hindu weavers of cotton goods speak 
Marftthi, and the Musalrodn weavers speak Hindustani. All 
live in one or two-storeyed houses, fifteen to twenty of which 
belong to the occupants, and tko rest are hired. The Hindus eat 
flesh and drink liquor and are a temperate class. Tho Musalmdns 
seldom eat flesh except on holidays. Many of them drink liquor 
but seldom to excess. Those Hindu woavors who bolong to tho 
Kosliti and Sdli castes wear cither the Deccan Brahman or tho 
three-cornered Mardtha turban, a jacket, a long coat, a scarf round 
the loins and another over the shoulders. The Musalmdns wear a 
cap except a few who have taken to the Mardtlia turban , a jacket, a 
long coat, and trousers. The robes woven by tho Hindus and tho 
turbans woven by tho Mnsalmdns are generally coarso and cheap. 
The Hindus work from seven to eleven nnd again from one to 
sunset ; the Musalmdns work almost tho whole day except a short 
time for their meals which they generally cook in the same Bhed or 
room in wliioli they weave. The chief demand for their wares ia 
during the marriago seuson that is between Novombor and May. Tho 
articles they weave aro intended for every-day use although they are 
used os marriago presents by Kunbis and other middle and low 
class Hindus. Hindu cotton weavers stop work on tho last or 
no-moon day of every lunar mouth, on Ndypanchmi Day in September, 
on Dasara Day in October, on tho day after tho great Sankrant in 
January, during three days of Sldmga, during four days at Muhnrram 
time, and on the day after evoiy eclipse. The Musalmdns stop work 
only on threo Muliarram days ia Jtams&n and on tho Bal:ar-id. Both 
Hindu and Musalm&n cotton weavers get great help from tlioir 
women, in reeling, dyeing, warping, and sizing. Some Hindu 
women even weave. With all this help cotton-weavers baroly mako 
a living. The articles tlioy turn out aro very inferior nnd aro worn 
only by the poorer classes. Tho average daily earnings of a cotton 
weaver’s family are said - to range from GcZ. to 7{d. (4-6 as.), and 
during tho rains they are often short of work. All tho yarn nsed in 
the Poona handlooms is stcara-made partly from tho Bombay mills 
and partly from Europe. Tho yarns generally usod aro twenties and 
thirties. To buy tho yarn most weavers have to borrow at two por 
cent a month. Tho tools and appliances of a Hindu cotton weaver 
reeomhlethose of tholocal silk weavers ofwhich an account has already 
been given. Tho Musalmdn weaver is satisfied with cheaper and 
simpler appliances. Hohnsa smallorloom nndliasnot more than seven 
tools. The shnttlo-beam liatya, in which tho reed or phani is fitted 
worth 6d. (4 as.), two bars or aihuyds to keep tho warp stretched 
worth Gel, (4 as.), a beam or tnr round wbioli tho woven fabric is 
wound worth Is. (8 as.), a pair of shuttles or dholds worth 1 s. (8 as.), 
a largo bamboo cage or phalha worth Qd. (4 as.), a rood or phdlki 
worth 3d. (2 as.) and a small wheel or rahdl for sizing tho woft yarn 
worth 8s. (Rs. 4). Tho foreign and Bombay yarn undergoes 
eight processos in hoiug turned into robes or sddis. It is stooped 
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m valor ami placed on the bamboo cage or phdlka. It is dunmed 
from this cage to tho reel or asdri by a woman of the weaver’s familv 
wbo holds, tho ond of tbc contra,! rod of tbo cage in her toes and 
with lier right hand, drawing off tbo yarn from tbo skein, winds it 
on tbo smaller reel, which sbo holds in her loft hand and whirls 1 
round m n small cup of smooth cocoanut shell. To make the skeins 
of a convenient size, tbo yarn is next wound off the rcol or asdri on 
to a small conical reel called charki. T ho yarn is then transferred 
to t ho rahdt or wbcol to be twisted and wonnd round bobbins or 
Irandt*. It is noxi worked by winding it, two threads at a time in 
and out among tbo rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart. ’ It 
is then opened on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts 
and sized by a largo brush dipped in rice paste. If it wants 
colouring it is dyed before it is sized. The weavers themselves ' 
dyo tlio yarn either with Gorman aniline dyes, or they havo the 
yarn steeped first in tho indigo vats of the local indigo dyers and 
then in safflower dye to mako them, green, a colour which quickly 
fades. The general practice is to buy dyed yam. After the yam 
is dyod and sized or sized without dyeing, it goes to tho hoddlo-tiller 
• . and joiner who is always the samo man as the weaver, lie joins tho 
warp threads with tho threads of an old used warp which ho purposely 
keeps to save tho trouble of passing threads in each case through 
tho loops of tho lioddle, then through tho bamboo Blips of the reeds 
or pliant, finally tying them to tho turai or war p beam. After 
joining tbo warp threads, the weaver has to stretch the whole of tho 
war p and to sco if any of the strands of tho warp are wrongly joined 
or aro entangled. When all is ready the warp is stretched and the 
rope tied to its farthest end, passed round an upright, and brought- 
back to the place where the weaver situ It is there tied either to 
a peg fixed in tho floor to tho right of the weaver or to one of the 
uprights which support tho cloth beam or turai. When the weaver 
lias provided himself with a pair of shuttles and a small basket full 
of loaded bobbins, ho sits hohind tho cloth beam, pnts his legs in 
tho pit below tho loom and with one foot on each of the treddles 
begins to weave. Ho passes tho shuttle with, tbo loaded bobbin 
botween tho two sots of the warp threads which are by this time 
separated by hcddles worked by tho treddles under tho weaver’s feot. 
For tho border a separate set of Loddles hanging from the roof aro 
balanced by sand bags and are worked by tho hand, lhe Musalniitn ' 
turban loom, except that it is not more than eighteen inches broad and 
lias no hcddles, is the same as the robe loom. The Poona cotton 
weavers take their robes and turbans to the local Shimpi dealers of 
whom about fifty havo shops in Budhavitr ward. Tho robes fotch 
4s, to £1 (Us. 2-10) and tho turbans 3s. to 10s. (Rs.l A-5). Tho local 
domnnd especially during tho marriage season will probably keep 
up hand-loom cotton weaving for some time. Still it seems 
probable that, in a city where the price cf grain and the cost of 
living is high compared with most parts of the Deccan, the hand- 
loom weavers of robes will be driven ont of a living by steam-mado 
fabrics. Hand-loom turban weaving will probably last longer, as, so 
far, it has been freo from machine competition. 

Glass bangles are made in the village of Shiv6pur on the Satara 
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road about scvcu miles south of Poona bya settlement of Lingaynts 
who avo called Kacliuris or glass makers. At present (1SS!)) four 
establishments employ twenty-five to thirty men. They say that 
they came to this district from villages near Shohipur live or six 
generations ago, that they used to marry with other Liugayats, bnt 
that siuco they liavc taken to bangle-making llicy form a separate 
caste marrying among themselves only. They speak Martllhi at 
home, live in their own onc-storcyod houses, and never touch animal 
food/ They say that they dress liko Bnilmums, hut when nt work 
they wear only a dirty waistclolh and a rag round the head. They 
work from nine in the morning to nine at night, and stop work on 
all Mondays, on the groat Sankrdnl in January, on Muhdxhirrdlra 
in Febrnary, for four days during Shimtja in March-April, on 
Nagpanchmi in August, on Damira in October, and during lire days 
of JJivdJi in October- November. Their women and children help 
in sorting broken pieces of Chinese glass bangles which llio men 
melt and work into now bangles. They buy those broken bangles 
from tlie Kiinch bthigdi p/iutdncvdldn that is glass banglo collectors, 
Msirwar Ydnis of whom there arc fifteen to twenty shops in the 
Bhavdni and Yct-ill wards in Poona. They gather the glnss bangles by 
going from house to house selling parched gram in exchange for its 
weight in broken bangles which the children of tho house carefully 
gather and keep. Kdsrtrs or dealers in bangles, also ask for and gather 
broken bangles at nny houses they may visit to put now ones round 
womon’s wrists. They sell flic broken pieces to Kiiclutris. Tho 
current price of tho raw materials is 1 Id. (1 n.) tho pound. Though 
so little money is wanted the Kacharis generally borrow it in Poona 
at one to two per cent a month. Tho glass is sometimes supplied 
liy Kdsilrs or bnuglo dealers who pay tho Kaclmris 2}d. to 3d. a 
pound (3— 1- «s. a s/icr) to work it up. Bound balls of country 
made glass used to bo received at l’oona from Gutur in (ho 
Nizam's country, but for the Inst eight or ten years no glnss has 
boon brought from Gutur as broken bungles furnish’ns much material 
as tho trade requires. A Kdchiiri’s appliances aro simple and cheap. 
Half a dozen bamboo baskets smeared with cowdung serve to store tho 
sorted pieces of glass ; six thin two feet long iron bars pointed at one 
endatj'd. (An.) each ; six liomo-mado clay crucibles nt a nominal cost. 
Tlie mould called vidtru or sdcha mi iron bar with a com'cal clay fop 
worth about 3d. (2 ns.). One end of this iron bar is supported by 
an-upright peg near tho fivo-plnco or kiln, the peg having a looped 
piece of iron on tho top to let tho bar inovo round its own axis mid 
the other cud rest on a slightly grooved stone. Hnlf a dozen six inch 
long flat iron paper-cutter shaped blades called jnitlds each worth 
about 3d. (2 us.). Tho akadi, a wooden handled iron rod slightly 
bout nt tho poiut worth about 3d. (2 as.). Six to eight bix inch nails 
or chats with handles each worth about ltd. (I «.). Six hammers 
worth 9d. (0 as.) each. Six flowerpot-slmped earthen pots or knndis 
each worth jjd. (i a.). A scale with weights or stones and bamboo 
basket pans worth 3d. (2 as.). Hnlf u dozen long handled hemi- 
sjperical iron spoons or pahs each worth 2£d. (1£ a.). A Kachan's 
kiln or fire-place is also kept iu a separate bnilding or in a smnll wing 
of the building in which the workmen live. A separate bangic-fuvnnco 
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3Srti? shed, ahoufc twenty foet by twenty-five and ton hieli, 

ZiSl»! k Z ‘T? doors ° n , the ®outb and on the west, and sis 

windows, two each on the north, the south, and the west. Tho east 

hfl b ^ n6lt \ er ff° r T, Win £°' V - Tbe roo{ iB tiled > tl ° central 
about twenty feet from tbe floor. Nearly in the centre 
of the building is the furnace, a round pit three to four feetdeop with 
a dome-shaped clay top and arched windows each about four inches 
by six and a hole at the top of the dome provided with a olav 
Jid. inside -the dome is a raised platform on which rest tho crucibles 
or clay smelting pots each opposite its own window. In tho spaco 
between each pair of windows and a little way from the kiln are six 
uprights which together with the cross stick form a six-cornored 
bower over which two to three feet of fresh cut branches aro henpod 
to dry. In front of each of the kiln windows a pair of thick rag 
screens are hung on the cross sticks of the bower to shade the 
workmen from the fire. In front of these shades sit tho half dozen 


workmen each with his tools and a basket of broken bangles near 
him. When the crucibles filled with glass are set on tho platform 
inside the dome of the kiln, the fire is kindled by bringing fuol into 
the pit through an under-ground passage. At the end of about on 
hour the glass melts and each of tho workmen sits opposite one of 
the windows. He stirs the half fluid glass with the bent pointed 
iron rod or ahadi to see it it is uniformly melted. When it is 
properly melted the workman passes into the molten glass a second 
sharp pointed iron rod and with it picks out a dr op of fluid glass. 
On taking the drop of glass out of tho kiln with a jerk ho makes 
the rod spin round and the spinning motion turns the glass drop 
into a globe. A sharp blow to the iron rod from tho patta or iron 
blade shivers the globe and turns it into a ring on tho point of 
the bar. Repeated blows with the blade on the bar by shaking it 
widen the ring into a long loop. As soon as tho ring is big enough, 
it is dropped over the conical clay point of the mould or sacha and 
fitted into it with the help of the blade, the left hand all the timo 
keeping the mould spinning in the grooved stono. All this is dono 
with surprising cleverness and speed, less than half a minuto serving 
to turn the glass drop into a finished bangle. If from any. delay tlio 
glass cools and hardens out of shape, tho mould or sacha is hold in 
the kiln flames till the glass is softened and can bo worked into tho 
proper shape. The formed bangle is dropped on the floor, tho 
sharp end of the iron bar is boated and hammored straight, and a • 
second glass drop is brought out at tho . bar point, wliirlod into a 
globe, struck into a ring, widened by vibration, and finished off on 
the turning mould point. Tho Shivdpur Aitchftns make three kinds 
of bangles bangdi, gol , and haul or karla t tho bitngdi is slightly 
conical, tho gol globular, and tho karla conical with a notched surfnee. 
Finger rings are mado in tho snmo way ns bangles. Tho bangles 
are m great demand among tho poorer classes of Hindu women, nnd 
the rings aro bought by girls ns toys who sometimes wear them 
round thoir own fingers nnd sometimes put them ronnd their dolls’ 
wrists. Tho Kdchdris cany their bangles and rings to Poonh. If 
tho glass is supplied by 11 Kasur dealer tho Kdclidri is paid 6s. (Rs. S) 
for thirty-two pounds. If tho glass is the Kachrtri’s own he gets 
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about 10s. (Rs. 5) for the man of thirty-two pounds. In a day of 
about twolve hours’ work a good bangle-maker can turn out four to 
five pounds of glass bangles. Deducting tlio cost of the glass and 
the fuel, this price represents a daily wage of 6<f. to 7 (4-5ns,). 
The Krtcl] nris’ .industry is declining under tho competition of Chinese 
glass bangles. 

Knxdi Mddhavrdv Po=hwn (1700-1795) tho tender-hearted sensitive 
youth, whom Nitna Fadnavis’ restraints drove to suicide, had 
scruples nbont Brdhmnn women using metal hair combs. It was 
against tho sacrod books ; hair combs should ho of ivory not of 
metal. To supply the new demand for ivory combs ono Andntrdv 
Dhandarpitlkar camo from Niisik and opened tho first ivory comb 
factory in Poona city. His example was followed by AMji Ava of tho 
carpenter caste. Tho fnmily of Andutrilo cannot (1883) be traced and 
is said to have died out. Tho original carpenters have also left Poona 
and again taken to wood-cutting. The present ivory comb mnkers 
are tho descendants of tho Kunbi servants of the originnl workers. 
They number about fifteen and keep five workshops opposite tho 
temple of Gnnpnti in Kasha ward. They nro a quiet people, speak 
hlnrdthi, live in their own one-storeyed houses, occasionally eat flesh, 
and dress like ordinary local Kunbi Mnrdthds. Comb making is 
easy to learn. Mnny Kunbis would hnvo taken to the craft if it 
had offered a fair chance of making a living, but for mnny years, 
owing to the competition of cheap foreign bono combs, the industry 
has been depressed. Within the last ten years four shops linvo been ' 
closed and tlioso who are left though above wnnt at o poor. Tho 
present small ivory-comb industry will probably long continno. 
Brdhmnn and other high ensto Hindu women think bono combs 
impure, and three ivory combs always form part of tho vdi/an or 
bride’s outfit. 

Comb-makers work from seven to eleven and from two to sunset. 
They stop work on Kar that is tho day following Mahdsanhrani 
in January, and on Naripntichmi in August. Their women and 
children give them no help. During tho mnrringo season, 
between October and May, tho demand is brisk, and somotimes n 
servant or two are employed to help in doing tho rougher parts 
of the work, Tho servnnt is paid 8s. to 1-la. (Rs.4-7) a month 
according to tho nature and quality of his work. Tho nvorngo monthly 
income of a comb-maker varies from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). 
As ivory is very costly ranging from r.bout 8s. to about 11a. 
the pound (Rs. 150-200 tho 38 lbs. man) tho money required for 
buying it has to ho borrowed. Tho usual rato of intorost paid is 
one per cent a month. Tho advances nro generally mndo by a 
moneylender named Jipa Marwiiri in whoso hands tho whole 
industry practically is. in addition to interest, ho chnrgcs 1£ to 1^ 
per cent as commission on tlio ivory ho brings from Bombay. Tho 
workmen have to soil the articles they make on their own account 
and to pay the standing balance inclding interest and commission 
to the Mdrwdri moneylender. What they ure able to keep back 
is just sufficient to maintain themselves and their families. All are 
indebted to the Mdrwdri, The appliances of a comb-maker aro 
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similar to those of an ordinary carpenter only a little finer. Each 

40 “a, ® aWS °l » d J ffereut SI ' 2 es worth M. to 1*. 
(6 -8 as.) ; half a dozen files worth 6d. to 7 Id. (4 -5 as)- four or 

CO xtL jus. (Its. 5 - 15) ; a micas or aize vorth 2s. fEe. 1) • n 
khatavne worth 1 ^d, (1 a.); and a compass worth 6<7. (4 os.).* * 

When the ivory is brought from the Afdrwdri’s shop, after he 
has weighed it and entered the price in his account book, it is 
steeped in water for two or three days. It is then ent into pieces 
of the required size, and sawn through, keeping it vortical by holding 
it in the vice. It is then filed, rubbed and polished. Sometimes the 
ends and sides are decorated with earrings and the plain surface is 
broken by tracing on it a few curved and straight lines. Combs for 
the use of women are rectangular and have a double set of teeth, while 
men’s combs are crescent-shaped and have only ono set of teeth. 
The small pieces of ivory left over in cutting out pieces for combs 
are used in making dice. The price of a comb ranges from GtL to 
2s. (Rs. 2) according to the size thickness and workmanship of 
each. The combs and dice are sold in the workshops by the 
workers on their own account. Their only customers are high class 
Hindus. Other classes use either wood combs or foreign horn 
combs. 


Clay Fiam tra. • Among European residents and travellers a favourite product of 

'Poona are clay fignres six to eighteen inches high, with in their 
appearance colour and dress, all that is characteristic of the 
different castes and classes of Western India. These fignres are 
known as Poona figures and are made nowhere but in Poona. At 
present (1884) there are only eight figure-makers in Poona city. 
Tbe most famous makers of Poona fignres have been B/ipu Snpoknr 
. a Jingar and K&lnr&m Gavandi a bricklayer. These two men wero 
contemporaries and lived about forty years ago. The present 
workers belong to the Goldsmith, Jingar, and Mnnttha castes. 
They speak Marithi, and generally live on. vegetable food, but they 
eat flesh on holidays and special feast days. The goldsmiths 
dress like Brdbmans, in a rounded turban, jacket, long coat, 
waistcloth, and shoulder-scarf; the rest dross like Konbis with a 
three-cornered turban, long coat, and waist and shonldercioth. 
Besides the eight workers ■who make the highly finished Poona 
figures, twenty to twenty-five Jingars, and about two hundred 
Kumbhdrs make rough baked day figures costing about 4ld. 
(8 as.) the dozen. The Jingars and Kumbhdrs mould or shape 
these rough figures a little before the Qanpati holidays m 
August and the Divili holidays in Ootober-November, when, 
especially at DivdK, they are in great domand. Sbdhvdban, the 
legendary founder of the Shah era, whose initial date is A.d.78, is said 
to have led an army of day figures from the Deccan north across 
the Narbada and defeated Vikramdditya the chief of Mdlwn. In 
honour of this triumph for the Doccan during Divdli the children, 
of lower class Hindus build small clay castles in front of their 
honees and round them arrange an army of clay figures footmen 
horsemen and gunners. It is the opinion of many well informed 
people in Poona that this practice was introduced by Shivdji 
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(1 627- 1CS0) with tho object of fostoriug a warliko spirit among 
Manttlm children. 

The Poona figure-makers arc perhaps tlio only workers in Poona 
who show artistic skill. The materials used by tho Poona figuro- 
workers are : “While clay or shddit generally bought from Mbrtrs at 
3d. a head-load (8 for lie. 1) ; Bombay khadu, a chalk}’ clay which 
is bought from Poona Bohorus nt sixteen pounds tho shilling; torn 
country paper called janarikdtjad costing about 2\d. a pound 
(10 lbs. tho rupee) ; finely ginned cotlou worth a shilling the pound ; 
orpimont or hartal, tho yellow sulphide of arsenic worth a shilling tho 
pound ; ochre or ton gent, kav, worth 1 Ad- 0 °-) tho pound ; cinnabar 
or hingul red iodide of mercury worth two shillings tho pound ; 
verdigris or jangil green arsoniatc of copper worth its own weight 
in copper coin ; white zinc or snplicda oxido of zinc worth a. shilling 
the pound ; indigo or nil worth its own weight in copper coin ; 
English carmine worth its own weight in silver; lamp black 
collected at borne; gomulra prvJi n yellow pigment obtained by 
stooping the powdered ftowors of the Butea frondosa palas in 
cow’s urine, worth its own weight in silver; gluo or sir as, 
worth Gtl, tho pound ; isinglass worth a shilling a packet bought 
from European shops ; lac bought from Bohorns at £>>/. to 1*. 
(6-8 us.) tho pound; copal vnrmsh worth 3s. to 4s. tho pound; 
blue vitriol, sulphate of coppor, and rice flour. Thoso mnterials 
are so chon p, and in most cases arc required in each 6mall quantities 
that, unless one customer wants a large number of figures, when 
some advance is required, even tho poorest workers hay thorn on 
their own account. A figure-maker’s tools and applinneos aro 
few and simple. There are five scoopers or gouges, namely 
karana which is flat and slanting at tho end, it akhurde nail-shaped, 
korni spenr-head shaped, hesdeho kornc flat and ridged on ono side 
making hnir-liko linos in tho elay, and doly-iche kornc groovod 
on ono side. Besides tho gouges, they roejuiro a pair of pincers 
or chimtds worth a shilling ; a drill or sam(a worth Gel. (4 as.); 
half a dozon files or kana* worth together 2s. (Ro. 1) ; and a pair of 
scissors worth a shilling. The “brushes are made of the tails of the 
Indian squirrel which cost about J d. (A a.) the piece and aro bought 
from the wandering druggists called Voidus or Baidus. Tho 
shddu or white clay, tho khadu or chalky clay, and tho torn papor 
are separately steeped in cold water for one day, apparently passed 
through a sieve though this tho workmon deny, and pounded together 
with the ginned cotton. The proportion of each of Ibcso articlos is 
not uniform, each workman using his own discretion on each occasion. 
When tho clay is so thoroughly raixod n_s to loso all grit or grain it is 
ready for use. Tho workman shapes the head putting in a small 
peg to prop tho nock. Tho arms aro next sbnped and proppod on 
pegs at tho shoulder joints. Tho trunk and logs aro last shapod 
with two pogs passing through tho soles if tho figuro is standing 
and ono peg passing below tho end of tho baokbono if tho figure is 
sitting. Thoso separate pieces aro joined and the figuro is loft to 
dry two to six days in tho sun. When dry tho clay is painted a 
flesh colour and tho eyebrows and moustache, and, if tho figure is a 
Hindu, tho brow marks ‘are painted. Tho colours are mndo by 
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rt^r VI. washing - the mineral pigments several times over and mixing them 

rafts. ™ tb fftee-pnste for a dark and with isinglass for a 

light- tint. When the painfc dries the workman dresses the figure bv 
•gluing on pieces of different fabrics. Finally the figure is fixed 
into a stand brought from the local turner either with the help of 
the peg passing below the feet, or, if sitting, by the peg which 
passes below the book. Of the Poona figures, which include 
almost all castes and classes, perhaps the most interesting and 
characteristic are: A fully equipped elephant -with a native prince 
and his attendants in the car or liauda ; groups showing how Hindus 
cook and dine ; a scene at a public well ; a dancing party j a Hindu 
spinner, weaver, and goldsmith at work’; a European gentleman 
carried in a palanquin; a Soli, or other highwayman waylaying 
and extorting money from a Mfirwdri trader; a tiger-shooting scene ; 
& prince or princess attacked by a tiger ; a native fruitsellePs shop ; 
a native woman carrying water ; a milkmaid ; a Gdrodi or juggler with 
tame monkeys, snakes, goat, and mongooses ; a Darweshi with a tame 
hear ; a Gosdvi or Hindu ascetic ; a Fakir or Husalman heggar ; a 
Brdhman woman worshipping the sacred tulsi plant Ocymnm 
sanctum; an astrologer telling fortunes; a Vaidu or wandering quack; 
a Pdrsi man and woman ; a waterman with his hullock; a camel 
driver ; a messenger ; and the cholera or jarimari worshipper. The 
prices of these figures range from 18s. (Rs. 9) a dozen to I Os. (Rs. 6) 
each according to size and make. Among the figures required for the 
tabut or Muharram bier festival the most common aTe a dancing girl ; 
a hlardfchn horseman ; a chief on an elephant ; a pair of Brfhman 
Mardtha officers on horseback ; a pair of gymnasts ; a prince on an 
elephant attacked by a tiger ; a Mardtha officer on horseback helping 
a damsel to mount his horse ; and a prince on foot struggling with 
a tiger. The figures required for the Muharram biers are the largest 
made in Poona ranging from two to three feet high and costing £2 to 
£50 (Rs. 20 - 500). The figures intended for sale among European and 
Pdrsi customers ordinarily range from six inches to eighteen inches 
in height and from Is. (8 as.) to £1 (Rs. 1 0) in price. The average 
monthly income of t he Poona figure-makers is said to vary from £2 
to £2 10s. (Ra. 20-25). The figures are either made to order or are 
sold at the workmen’shouse. The larger figures required lor Muharram 
biers are bought by Hindus. The demand for Muharram figures is 
not great as one figure lasts for years. The chief demand is from 
Europeans and from the Pdrsi ownerB of Bombay curiosity shops. 

_ Paper-making is said to have been brought to Poona from Junnar 

i apeb. f our or fi ve generations ago. The leader of the movement is 
remembered as Allibhdi, a Musalmdn, as are all the workers in Poona. 
At present (1888) K&g dipura or the papermen’s quarter a part of 
the Xasba ward has seven work-places or paper factories. According 
to the paper-workers the site on which they built their houses and 
factories was given free of charge by the Peshwa to encourage the 
craft. Of forty factories only eight remain, seven in Poona and 
one at Bhdmburdajust across the Mntha from Kdgdipura. The paper- 
makers know Mardthi but speak Hindustani at home. They can 
afford to eat flesh only on holidays, and dripk liquor but not to excess. 
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They live in one-storeyed bouses of tbeir own. Tbe toon dress like 
Kunbis in a tbree-cornored turban, a long" coat, ft scarf round tho 
loins, and one round the shoulders. Their women wear a robe and 
bodice like Kunbi women. Tbeir paper is strong and lasting but 
Las uo special peculiarity or excellence. They earn barely enough 
to live on and are constantly borrowing. They work from seven 
to twelvo and from one to sunset. They stop work on Fridays, 
Dakar -Ids, five days of Makar ram, one of Hhabcbardt , and three days 
on the death of a member of the community. Their women and their 
children over eight help in sorting waste paper. Unlike the practice 
at Nrisik and Junnar whero rags are used, at Poona paper is made 
solely .from waste paper bought from Government offices at £1 to £2 
a pallet of 240 lbs. As tho waste paper is generally bought at 
auction sales its price varies considerably. The £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) 
required for buying the raw material has to be borrowed from 
MfirwAri moneylenders at two or throe per cent a month. The Poona 
paper-makers lmvc stopped using ropes and gunny bags as they require 
more timoandlabour topoundandbleach. Six chief tools and appliances 
are used : Tho dhcgi or groat hammer, a long heavy beam poised 
on a central fulcrum worked in a long pit two or three feet deep. 
The head of the hnmmer is a heavy block of wood fixed at right 
angles to one end of tliB main beam, with its face strengthened by 
four thick polished steel plates. On the upper surface of the other 
end of tho main beam two or three steps are cut, and the hammer 
is worked by throe or four men together forcing down the beam and 
letting it rise by alternately stopping on the beam and on the edge 
of the hole. The cost of the dhcgi including the cost of the paved 
pit or hole in which it is worked, is calculated at £5 to £6 
(Rs. 50-60). Though every one of the Poona paper factories has a 
dhcgi, they have not been in use for ton or twelve years as waste 
paper does not require heavy hammering. A rectangular teakwood 
frnmo or sdcha two and a half feet by two, with eight cross bars ; 
it costs Gs. (Rs. 3) and is used in fishing out films of paper from the 
cistern. A screen or chhapri made of the stalks of the white conical 
headed ninaranth Amaranthus globulus, on which the film of 
papor rests, when the frame is brought out of the cistern and the 
water allowed to pas3 through it, costs 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2). A soft 
dnte palm brush or kuncha, costing 1 id. to 3d. (1-2 as.), is used in 
spreading the sheets against the cemented walls of the room. This 
brush 13 not always required as tbe paper is generally spread in the 
Bun on old scarves or rags. Tho polishing stones a piece of agate 
worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 -2). LaTgo shells Gyprcea tigris, which are 
in us© iustcad of polishing stones, cost Is. to Is. Od. (8-12 as.) a 
dozen ; smooth teakwood boards each about two feet by three, 
costing. 2s. to 2s. Ctl. (Rs. 1-1J), are required to lay the paper on 
while it is being rubbed with tho polishing stone or shell. The 
process of making paper from waste paper is not so elaborate as 
tho process of making it from sacking. In Poona tho paper is torn 
to pieces, sorted according to colour, moistened with water, and 
taken to the river and pounded with stones and washed for three 
days. It is then taken to the cistern. A paper-maker’s cistern is 
a cement-lined tank about seven feet by four and four deep half 
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heaped on this cushion nine to fourteen inches high a rag is 
spread over them, and on the rng is laid a plank weighted with 
henry sionos. When this pressure has draiued the paper of some of 
its tuoistnre the stones are taken away, and two men one standing 
nt each cud of the plank, seesaw over the handle of paper. When 
it is well pressed the paper is peeled off, layer after layer, and spread 
to dry either on the cemented walls of the building or on rags 
laid in the sun. When dry each sheet is laid on the polished 
wooden hoard and rubbed with a shclHill it shines. Ihe paper 
rondo bv this process though rough and of a dingy yellow is strong 
mid lasting. Tho makers sell it to Marwari Vdm.Bohora, and Gujarfit 
VAni dealers. Tho price lor each gaddi of 240 sheets ranges 

o to in. (Rs 4-5). Tho cheaper varieties are generally bought 

t a 0 i nt offiehUfor envelop, end the better kinds command 

* «“ 

which their toughness and dure J P ^ m 0 f f 0 n 

The retail price vanes ^^i^ipLoatside labour. The 
quires, Th > paper-ro the men doing the 
men and women of ‘ho la J B af the work. From the much 

hcarier and tho women thelig P . Tt6d p ape r the demand for 

Treater cheapness of mac - Th mftlcers are badly off, 

:hc local paper is small ^ "^Vadeguiia. 
barely earning a living. 7 tonnes four of which belong 

Poona city bastw ®“ ty : S iXbo°r”s ten toKnnhis, and tButohMis. 
to Tolls or odnron, thieoto Bohorfc ^ BrAhmans , Rnnhisand 
Tbo industry employ 5 15 . . Poona city are in the Adifevs 

Mimlmto. All the iron pot &o tones » ^ ^ h 

"j yjjo whole of the iron . mR ^ er3 wear nothing 
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SdTl 0 . M tta Ut' Tta**- b„y tte iron .l.M. mil, jbor 
own capita}. The iron pot maker uses nine a PP lia ° c ® s ' : ^>*y jj 
twenty-five chisels or ckhatu .each worth 14* C 1 «■) . ' ™ 
fifteen hammers of different sizes each worth Gd. (4 as.}, halt a 
dozen =or sdndsis .each worth 3d. (2 as.); two or three 
heavy iron cylinders each worth 4s. to os. (Rs. 2-24); half a dozen 
compasses eadi worth 6* (4 as.); sis to eight large English anvils 
each worth £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 - 15) ; half a dozen thick rounded 
anvils about six inches across fixed m babhul blocks and half 
buried in the earth each worth 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) ; abou t a dozen 
thick pointed nails for punching holes together worth 4 §a. (o as .) } 
half a dozen yearly renewed files at 1 s. 6i. (12 as.) each. In making 
the iron vessels the iron sheet is laid on the floor ana the shape 
required for the pot is traced with compasses on the sheet and 
cut out with a chisel. The piece of iron thus separated is then 
hammered on a solid iron anvil or bdngdi, and roughly shaped into a 
hemisphere. It is next hammered on the large and small anvils, 
tilt the shaping is completed. The pieces forming parts of a pot are 
then nailed together and the joint filled np with putty. Its brim 
is filed, and the handles, made of iron rods flattened at the endB 
are metted on. The articles made are : The tava a griddle for 
baking native dainties ; the pdteh a cylindrical pot with a slightly 
rounded bottom varying from a foot to three feet across and two 
to three feet deep ; a nagara or large drum pot ; tanks or bauds 
for storing water and grain 1 ; a pohora or cylindrical water-drawing 
pot nine inches to a foot across and seven to fourteen inches high ; 
a sieve or chalan used by grain parohers or bhadbunjds ; a Jcadhai or 
frying pan, a hemispherical pot one foot to six feet across and two 
inches to two feet deep with two opposite handles ; the hail or large 
flat-bottomed sugar-boiling pan. Of these articles the pdtele or 
round pot, the nagara or drum, the tank ot hand, and the frying 
pan or hadhai used to he made of copper, but among the poor iron is 
taking the place of copper. The tava or griddle is used by all classes 
especially by the poor for cooking their millet cakes. The demand 
for iron ware is steadily on the increase. The yearly import of 
iron sheets into Poona ranges from 14,440 owt. to 24,908 owt. 

Tape is woven in Poona city by one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty Ravals, who have come from Mohol and 
Shol&pur. They aTe not permanently settled in Poona, and visit 
their homes every year generally during the Tains. In Poona they 
live in apart of the Gan] ward which is known as the Rival quarter. 
They look like Ling&yats and worship Shiv but do not wear the 
ling. Their home tongue is Marathi. At Poona they live in 
hired one-storeyed quarters, eat no flesh, but drink liquor. The 
men dress in a mmdl or headscarf, a short coat reaching to the 
waist, and a scarf round the middle. Tape weaving requires little 
skill. Most of the weavers are in debt to the tape dealers, and 
they keep hardly any holidays. They use maohinB-made yarn for 
the woof and hand-spun yarn for the warp. Tape is almost the only 
article in which hand-spun yam is still used. The machine-made 
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yam which js almost always twenties, is brought from.Botnbay by 
the tape dealers. It is sold or rather given to the weavers on 
credit at 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6) the pound. The coarse haad- 
spunyam comes from ShoMpnr into which it is brought from 


the tfizdm's country. It is sold at Poona at (Sa^tlT Jound 
Ihe tape weaver s appliances are simple. ' A bamboo cage or vhdlka 
or large reel, worth 6d. (4 as.); a vasdn or small red Zff g 
(2 as.) ; a spindle or phiraki of nominal value ; a bamboo shnttle or 
Mnde; and a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood with which the 
woof_ is driven home, worth 3 d. (2 as.) The tape loom is of 
primitive make. Between two uprights, from a foot to one foot and 
nine inches high, are placed two horizontal bars one joining the tops 
and the other the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal 
bar are tied a row of loops, each loop two inches long. In arrang- 
ing the warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the other 
over the upper horizontal bar, at a spot just above the space between 
two loops. The weaver sits in front of the uprights, and holding in 
his right hand a bundle of woof yam, passes it across through the 
warp into his left hand and forces the woof home by a blow from 
the flat wedge-shaped hatya. As he weaves, he slackens the warp 
which he keeps tied to a peg or beam on the other Bide of the 
upright frame. The broadest and thickest tape woven, called 
pad am, is six to nine inches broad and twelve feet long. It is sold 
at 9d. to 10 id. (6- 7 as.) the piece. It is white with black and red 
bands. A smaller variety called Jcacka, two to six inches broad 
and seven to fifteen feet long, varies in price from lid. to Is. (1-8 as.). 
The narrow tape which is less than half an inch broad, is woven 
by poor Musalmdn women. It is believed that at present (1882) 
in Poona city as many as 150 hfuB&lmdn women weave narrow tape 
in their leisure hoars earning a shilling or two a month. 

Pelt or humus is made at Poona by Pinjdris who are settled 
near the Nainsuk police station and near the temple of Someshvar. 
Eight or ten shops or rather families bto (1883) engaged in making 
felt. They came to Poona three or four generations ago from 
CMkan, Khed, and Manchar in Jnnnar. They have been working 
in felt for generations and say they do not believe their forefathers 
ever did any other work. They speak Hindustani at home and 
Mardtbi out of doors. They live in one-storeyed hired houses and 
eat flesh though they generally live on a vegetable diet. The men 
wear a three-cornered turban, a short coat reaching the waist, 
and a scarf for the loins. ’ They are poor. Their working hours 
are from seven to eleven and frofn one to sunset. They stop 
work on Fridays, Bakar-Id, and two days in Ramzan. The wool is 
brought from the shepherds or Dhangars of the villages near Poona in 
Jshddh or June- July and Shrdvan or J uly-August. Goat’s hair costs 
lfd. to 2 id. the pound (10-14 lbs. the rupee) and sheep wool 3d. to 4 d. 
the pound (6-8 lbs. the rupee). The tamarind seeds required for sizing 
are bought in Poona at l£d. to 2 \d. (1-li a. a s/ier of two lbs.). 
They generally borrow what money is wanted at twelve to twenty- 
four per cent a year. They work the raw material on their own 
account and pay their creditors out of the proceeds of the felt. 
!The demand for felt is said to be on the decline on account of the 
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importation of cheap European blankets. The only instrument Chapter VI. 

they require is the teaser which consists o£ three parts, the how or Crafts. 

Teaman which is hung from the ceiling, the harp-shaped teaser or 

dasta, and the dumbbell-shaped striker or ninth with which the Tt.lt. 

worker strikes the thong or leather string. The whole tenser costa 

8s. to 10s. (Es. 4- 5). Besides the dumbbell .striker the worker has a 

stick about two yards long. The wool is first disentangled by the 

women of the house and teased on the dasta by the men. Wen or 

women then spread it on planks or mats and the tamarind seed paste is 

spread over it. Another layer of wool is spread on the paste and 

a layer of paste on the wool till it is half an inch to an inch thick. 

It is lastly laid in the sun and dried. It is sold in the -workmen’s 
houses at C d. to 4s. (Es. \-2) the piece, the price depending on the 
size of the articlo. The whole yearly outturn is not worth more 
than £200 (Es. 2000). . 

Sis KAtdvis or hereditary Wood-Turners, ten Xunbis, and Yi'ooD-Trasnto. 
one Brahman earn their living at Poona by turning wood. 

They live in Aditviir ward near Subhansha’s mosque and the 
Gujri market. Thoy speak Mardthi, live in one-storeyed hired 
quarters, and except the Brdhmnti who lives solely on vegetable food, 
they occasionally eat flesh. The Brdhmnn wears a rounded turban, 
a long coat reaching to the knees, a jacket, a waistcloth, and a 
shouldercloth. The Kdtaris and Kunbis wear a three-cornered 
turban, a long coat, and waist and shouldercloths. They work from 
seven to eleven in the morning and from one to sunset. They rest 
on all no-moon days, on the day after the chief or winter Sankranl in 
January, for two days of Rhhnga in March -April, and for two days 
after an eclipse. The women and children do not help the men. 

Their average monthly earnings range from 10*. to £1 (Rs.5-10). 

The only kinds of wood they use are the leuda Wrightia tinctoria, 
and the varas Hetorophragma roxburghii, which they buy from 
MMr women who bring it from the forest lands near Poona. A 
lvead-load of sticks one to two inches in diameter costs them 2s. to 
3s. (Es. 1-1J). A wood-turner has two tools, the lathe and the 
chisel. The lathe or thadge, consists of two upright blocks of wood 
about two feet long six inches broad and six inches high, and two 
feet apart with a short iron pog or spike on the inner face of each. 

Of the two blocks of wood one "is kept in its place by a heavy stone, 
the other- is movable. The piece of wood to bo turned is drilled at 
each end, the movable part of the lathe, always the left block, is 
taken away, the wood to be turned is slipped over the two iron 
spikes and the movable part of the lathe is put back in its place. 

The workman sits on a board opposite the lathe, and, with his left 
foot, keeps the movable block in its place. Ho takes his bow or 
kamdn, a bamboo about three feet long with a loose string, and 
passing a loop of the string round the right end of the wood to be 
turned, tightens his bow, and, by moving it sharply at right angles 
to the lathe,-makes the wood spin quickly on the two iron spikes. 

As it turns, the wood is worked into shape by the double-pointed 
chisel or vdkas held in the loft hand. When the wood has been 
Bhaped nnd smoothed, a piece of sealing wax is held close to it, and, 
by the friction, melted and spread over its surfnee. The final 
d 1327—27 
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polish is given by rubbing it with a leaf of the kevda Pancknus 
odoratissimus. The chief articles turned are : The latne or rolling 
pin used in kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar one to two 
feet long and two or three inches round ; it costs id. (I a.) and is 
not lacquered. The gtidgudi or hulcka the hnbble-bubble. This iB 
of three parts, the bowl, the handle, and the pipa . The bowl is 
made of a cocoanut shell with a hole at the top, polished and 
smoothed on the lathe. The handle which is eight to twelve inches 
long and three to four inches round, is hollowed, and the outside 
carved and covered with lac. The pipe is a hollow round stick, 
nine to twelve inches long and one inch round, smoothed and 
lacquered. A hubble-bubble costs 4£d. to 9d. (8-6 as.). Clothes- 
pegs or khuntis, four to six inohes long and two to three round, 
cost 2s. (Re. 1) a score or kodi. Children’s, rattles or khulkhulds 
a lacquered stick two to four inches long and half an' inch round, 
with, at each end, a hollow lacquered ball three to five inches 
round with a few pieces of stone inside, cost lid. (1 a.) ; kathadas 
or balusters upright sticks six inches to three feet long, and half 
an inch to six inches round, lacquered, and varying in price from 
lid. to 6d. (1 -4 as.) a stick. Rulers or dkhanis , one to twofeet long • 
and one to two inches round, are not coloured and cost 1 id. to Hd. 
fl -8 as.l. Walking sticks or kathis are generally supplied rough 
by the customer and turned for 8d. to Gd. (2-4 as.). All ot these 
articles are sold in the turner’s shops. They have no special ment 
and are not in much demand. The women do not help the men. 
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HISTORY. 

In prehistoric times,' like the rest of the Deccan, Poona is said 
to have -formed part of the Dandnkaranya or Dandaka foreBt, 
which the Ramiiyau represents as infested by Rdkahasas or wild 
men who disturbed the religious rites of Brdbinan sages. A high 
and ancient holiness attaches to Bhimdskanknr the source of the 
Bhima, forty-five miles north-west of Poona, the Shivling of whose 
temple is one of the twelve great lings of India . 1 

Prom very early times trade routes must have crossed the Poona 
district down the Sahyddri passes to the Konkan seaports of Sopdra 
Kalydn and Chenl. Bock-cut temples, rest-chambers, and inscriptions 
show that as far back as the first centuries before and after Christ 
trade went to and from the coast by the N&na and the Bor passes. 
The richness of the rock-cut temples both above the pass at Bedsa 
Bhdja and Kdrli, and below the pass at Konddnc and Ambivli make 
it probable that in the first centuries after Christ a great traffic moved 
along the Bor pass route. The early history of the district centres 
in Junnur, on the Ndna pass route, fifty miles north of Poona, a city 
strongly placed, in a rich country, with a good climato, and facilities 
for trade. Two considerable groups of caves one near Kdlamb about 
twelve miles south of Junnnr, the other round Talegaon about thirty 
miles south-west of Kdlamb, now on the main lino of traffic from 
Junnar to the railway, apparently mark the old trade route from 
Junnar to the Bor pass. Of the founders of Junnnr nothing is known. 
Even its early namo has perished, if, as is generally supposed, the 
present name Junnar means Old City.® The town is probably as old as 
the large inscription on the walls of the rock-cut chamber at the head 


* Indian Antiquary, II. 15 and note 1. The cloven other great linqa arc : Amaroshvar 
near Ujjain ; Gnutamcshrar unknown ; KcdAroshvor in tbe Himalayas ; Uah&kll 
'in Ujjain ; Mallikdrjun on tho Shrisliail hill in Tolingann ; Ornkir in tho Narbada ; 
Itfimcshvar on EAmcshvar island near Capo Comorin ; Someebvar in Somnftth-PAtnn 
in KAthiAwAr -, Trimbakcshvar at Trimhak in NAaik ; VaidyanAth at Devgod in tho 
SAnthnl district of Bengal ; nnd Visliveshvar at Bonares. 

1 Pandit BhngvdnlAl gives Junnar its old namo by identifying it with tho Tagara 
of Ptolemy (a.d. 160) and of the Pcriplus (a.d. 247). Tho arguments in support of 
tho identification are the antiquity of Junnar as proved by its numerous caves and 
inscriptions, its position at the head of a highway of commerce, and its comparative 
nearness to ShollrvAdi which Professor BhdndArkar finds to ho the only namo 
connected with tho Konkan SilAhAras, who call Tagara thoir original city (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 423 ; Professor BliAndArkar’e Deccan Early History) ; and still more 
the position of tho city betweon the three hills or fripiri of LenAdri, Mdnmoda, and 
Shivner, from which It might have been called Trigiri corrupted into Tagara. Tho 
chief argument against this identification is that tho position of Junnar, 100 miles 
west ofPaithnn, does not agree with Ptolemy or with tho author of tho Pcriplus 
both of whom place Tagnrn ten days east of Paithnn. _ A minor objection is that a 
seventh century copperplate recording & grant to an inhabitant of Tagara has been 
found in tho NizAmu Haidarahad which agrees with the position of Ptolemy's and the 
Periplna' Tagara (compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 423). 
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of the Ndna pass which’ was engraved by a Deccan king one of 
whose capitals was probably at Junnar and whose date probably 
lies between b.c. 90 and a.d. 30. Next to Ashok's (b.o. 250) edicts 
at Gimfir in Kiithidwdr and Sopara near Bassein in Thdna, the 
Ndna pass inscription is the oldest writing in Western India. It 
is believed to be the earliest historical record in the Deccan, and 
lias the special interest of being the oldest known BrAhmanical 
inscription in the whole of India. In the beginning salutations 
are offered to Vedic and Puranik gods, to Dharma and to Indra, to 
Chandra the moon, Surya the sun, Agni fire, and Marat wind, to 
the four region-guardians or lolcapuls who preside over the four 
quarters of tho universe, Yainn, Varuna, ifubera, and VAsava, 
and to Sankarshaua Krishna's brother and ' VAsudeva or Krishna. 
It mentions a pious king of Dakshinapatba-or the Deccan, a 
staunch supporter of the Vedic religion and strictly Brahmanical 
in his beliefs. It gives a long acconnt of Vedic sacrifices from 
tho first ceremony of fire-placing or agnyadh&n to the great horse 
or ashvamedha and other sacrifices. Mention is made of gifts of 
villages, elephants, horses, chariots, and of thousands and ten 
thousands of cowb and hdrsliapan coins. This inscription has the 
high value of showing that about b.c. 90 Buddhism had not 
yet triumphed over BrAlimanism, and that the sacrifices of the 
Vedic age were still in uso. The inscription was engraved by king 
Vedisliri, who, as king of Dakshinapath'a, probably improved tho 
Nana pass, cut the rest-chamber for the use of travellers, and, in this 
large inscription, recorded the power and the piety of his family. 
Vedishri belonged to tbe great Andhrabritya or Shatakarni dynasty. 1 * 3 * 
Several inscriptions, over wliat onco were statues in the Ndna pnss 
chamber, are supposed to give Vedisbri’s pedigree mentioning 
Simnka ShAtavAhana bis grandfather, 9 Shri SluStakarni and qneen 
NAyanika his parents, and his two sons Prince Hakushri and Prince 
ShAtavAhana. Later in date than the great NAna pass inscription mo 
the Buddhist caves, about 150 in three groups at Junnar, ten at KArlo, 
twelve at Bhdja, two at Bedsa, and twenty at and near ShelArwAdi 
probably all of about the first and second centuries after Christ. 5 * * * 
These rock temples contain seventy-five inscriptions also of the first 
and second centnries after Christ. The KArle and -Junnar inscriptions 
give the names of kings PulumAvi and Nab ap An a, an inscription over 


1 The Shdtakamis, who are better known by their Vnrfnik name of Andhrabhrityas, 
were a powerful Deccan dynasty which is supposed to have flourished in the two 

centuries before and the three centuries after th'e Christian era. Their original seat 
was Andhra or Tolangan and their capital Dhamikot at tho mouth of tho Krishna. 
At tho height of their power (A.n. 10-140 T) they appear to have held the whole breadth 
of the Decoan from Sopdra in Thdna to Dhamikot near the mouth of the Krishnn. 
T%eir inscriptions and coins have been found at Kanhen and Sopdra in tbe Konkan, 
at Junnar, Karhdd, Kolhapur, andNdsik in the Deccan, at Banavdsiin North Kdnora, 
at the Amrdvati tope in the Kistna district, and in other parts of the Madras 
Presidency. Details are givenin Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 409; XVL 181-183, 620-623. 

3 According to the Purrtnik lists Simuka, Sindhukn, or Sipraka was tbe founder of 

the Andhrobhritya dynasty. Sewell’s Dynasties of Southern India, 5. 

* The Ganesh Khind and Bbambhurda caves near Poona have no inscriptions. The 

Bhdmbhurda rock temple appears to be a Brdbmanical work of about the eighth 

century. The Ganesh Khind, eaves ape plain colls whose age cannot be fixed. The 

Kdlnmb caves which are mentioned by Mr. EIpbinstonc in 1815 (Colebrooke’s 

Elphinstono, 1. 283) have not yet (May 1884) been examined. 
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one of the NAnaghafc cisterns gives tlie name of Ohatarpaua Sliutakarui 
son of Vasishlhi, and a Bedsa inscription mentions a Mabdbh oja’s 
daughter and a MahAratbi’s wife. 1 * * Among places, a Bcdsa inscription 
mentions Ndsik, two Junpar inscriptions mention Broach and Kalydn, 
and the Kdrlo inscriptions mention Abulama perhaps Obollali at the 
head of the Persian gulf/ Dkenukdlcat or Dlmrnikot at the mouth 
of the Krishna, Sopnra inThana, and Wijayauti or Banav&si in 
North Kdnara. Among donors the Jnnnar insoriptions mention 
three Tavans, a Shak, a BrAhman minister, a goldsmith, and guilds 
of bamboo makers, coppersmiths, and com dealers-; the Kdrio 
inscriptions mention a goldsmith, carpenters, two Yavans, and two 
Persians or Parthians. 8 * The workmauship of many of the caves, 
especially, of the chapel in tho Ganesli Lena group at Jnnnar tho 
magnificent cathedral at Kdrlo and the tomplo cave at Bedsa * * , 4 have 
the special interest of showing in tho animal capitals of their 
pillars ' a strong foreign, probably PArthian, elemont. Of tho 
Mnbabhoja mentioned in the Bodsa caves nothing is known except 
that inscriptions in tho Kuda caves in KolAba show that about the 
same time a dynnsty of Bliojas was ruling in tho Konknn.* Tho 
PulumAvi mentioned in tho Junnar and Kdrie inscriptions seems to 
bo the Pnlumavi Ydsishtliiputra of the Ndsik inscriptions whoso 
date lies between a.d. 10 and a.d. 150;° Cbatnrpana iB known to bo 
tbo father of a later Andhrabhritya king Yajnashri Shntaknrni 
one. of whoso silver coins has been found in Sopdra; 7 and Naliapdna, 
whoso name occurs iu ail inscription of his minister at Junnar and 
of his son-in-law UshavdAt at Kdrle, 8 is supposed to bo a PArtbinn 
or Shak viceroy whoso date probably lies bctwcon n.c. 4-0 nnd a.d. 
120." In Professor BbdndArkar’s opinion Nalinpdn’s minister’s and 
other inscriptions at Jnnnar favour tho view that Junnar was 
Nnhapdn’s capital. 10 Pot tho 9QQ years ending early in tho fourteenth. 


1 Ono of tho NArm pass statu Cl inscriptions (n. c. 90) nlsn mentions a Maftd- 
ratlulnramla, which may mepn cither a lonilcr'of largo ohnriot fighters or, ns is moro 
probable, a lcaiier of MarrttliAS. In tlio latter ccnso MarAthAs would scorn to mean 
Great Battas, or Reddis, afterwards (7GO-973) tho Kntta and Bftshtrnhnta kings of 
the Deccan nnd KnrnAtah. See Fleet’s KAnnreso Dynasties, 31-38, 79-83. The 
Bodsa Inscription seems to show that tho Mnhitbhojns married with tho MnliArathis. 
Dcccan Early History, 10. * Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 421 note 2. 

1 Bombay Arch.-eologicnl Survey Report, IV. 89-114 ; Separate No. X. 22-55. 

* See under Pieces, Bedsa. 

* The Bliojns and MnhAbhojas nppear to be a very old Deccan dynasty, as along 
with the Potenikns or rulers Of l'aithan on tbo north-east iwrdcr of Almmdnngar, 
Bliojns nppear among Deccan kings in the thirteenth of Asiiok’s rock edicts (u.c. 200). 

Ind. Ant. X. 272. 

* Deccan Early History, 20 i Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. G23. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 288, 332. 

* UshavdAt appears to have been tbo GnjarAt and Konkan viceroy of Nalmp&nn. 

His Kdrlo andfiAsik inscriptions montion gifts made at Somnfttli Pattan in KAtbiAwAr 
and at Broach, ns well as at Sopdra in Thdna and at Oovardhan near Ndsik. See 
under Places, ICArlo. 0 Deccan Early History, 27 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. G2Q. 

1° Doccan Early History, 22. If .Tunnnr .was tho capital of NnlinpAna, tbo name 
Jnnnar may bo not tho old city, which, where tberoisno now city, is unmeaning, bat 
tho Yavans’ city. In support of tliiB suggestion it may bo noticed that at tho head 
of Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Nnnagima (which apparently is the Ndna pass though Ptolemy 
makes it a river), to tbo south of NAsik and to tho cast of 8oprtrn ia a town called 
Omenagara (Bortius’ Ptolemy 174 and Asia Map X.), which, as tho Ynvans wore 
also called Mins (Arohmological Survey of India Report, II, 45, 54) may be Jliuagara 
or lavanagara that is Juunar. 
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century with the Masalwdn overthrow of the Devgiri Yddavs no 
historical information regarding Poona is available. Not a smelt, 
X 1 C0 PP er Pf at f T . 3 °aonption has been found in the Poona 
district belonging to the three great dynasties of Chalukyas (550-760) 1 
Rasbtrakutas (760-978), 2 and Devgiri Yddavs (1190-1295) 3 Still as 
inscribed stones and copperplates havebeen found in the neighbour^ 
districts of Abmadnagar Sholapur and S&t&ra, it is probable that 

T 3 P Laluk y as ieId the Poona district from 

about 550 to 760; the Rdshtrakutas to 978; the Western CMlukyas 
to 1184; and the Devgiri Yddavs till the Mnsalmdn conquest of the 
Deccan about 1300. 4 

Under the Devgiri Yadavs much of the countiy is Baid to have been 


1 The name Chdlukya is derived by tradition from chuRa, chaluka, or chuluka, a 
waterpot, from which their ancestor is said to have sprung. ThU appears to he a 
late story, as, though chaluka or chuluia a waterpot may he the origin oi the later 
forms Chdlukya in the Deccan and Chaulnkya in Gujnrit, it cannot be the origin of 
the early name which is written Chalkya, Chalikya, and Chalnkya. They claim to 
belong to the Som-vansh or lunar race and mention a succession of fifty-nine kings, 
rulers of Ayodhyn, and after them sixteen more who ruled over the region of the 
south. The names of eeven early Chalnkya kings have been found who reigned from 
about 550 to 610. In 610 the Chalnkya dominions were divided into an eastern 
kingdom whose head-quarters were Yengi in the delta of the Krishna and the Go- 
ddvari, and a western kingdom whose head-quarters ore believed to have been at 
B&dimi in Bijdpur. Of this western branch called the 'Western Chnlnkyas the names 
of six kings have been found who ruled from 610 to 700 about which time they sere 
overthrown by the Rdshtrakutas. .Several attempts were made by the dynasty to 
regain its power but unsuccessfully until 973 when Tails II. destroyed the 
Bdshtrakutas, and, under the slightly changed name of (Western) Chdlnkyu, up to 
about 1190, thirteen of his snccessors ruled over the greater part of the Deccan end 
the Kamdtak. Details ore given in Fleet’s KriimrcseDynnsties, 17-30, 39-56. 

3 It is not certain whether the Rdshtrakutas were northerners or a family of Rattas 
or Reddis the widespread tribe of Kdnnrese husbandmen who were formerly the 
strongest fighting class in the Kamdtak and Maisur. Mr. Fleet seems to incline 
to a northern origin and to trace the name to Rdshtraknta or Rishtrapati, a tide 
meaning a district head who is subordinate to some overlord. But it seems net 
improbable that the Rdshtrakutas were Rattas or Rrddis, and that the main branch 
when they rose to supreme power Sansoritised their name, while the side branch of 
Rattas who ruled as underlords at Saundatti and Belgaum and claimed a common 
origin with the Rdshtrakutas kept their original name. The names of about twenty 
Rdshtraknta kings hove been found, the seventh of whom Dnntivarma II. overthrew 
the Western Chalukyas about 760. His fifteen successors were powerful sovereigns 
who ruled till 973 when the last of their race, Kokka III., was defeated and slain by 
the revived Western Chalukyas, better known under the slightly changed name of 
Western Chdlukyas. Dotails are given in Fleet’s Kdnareso Dynasties, 31-38. . 

3 The Devgiri Yddavs (1150-1310) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings who, before 
the Musalmdn conquest (1295) held almost the whole of the Deccan, the Konknn, and 
the Bombay Karndtak. Their capital was originally at a place called Tenevalego, 
then at Vijaypur or Bijdpur, and lastly at Dsvgiri the modem Danlatahad in the 
Nizdm’s territories. Their greatest king was the ninth, JRdmchandra or Bdmdcv 
(1271-130S), whose minister was Hemddn or Hemddpant the reputed builder of the 
widespread Hemddpanti temples of the Deccan. 

« The only recorded traces of these early Hindu dynasties are the Shaivite rock 
temple at Bbdmbhurda two miles west of Poona, and scattered Bomddpanti remains 
varying from the tenth to the thirteenth centunr. The chief Hemddpanti remains 
are the Kukdeshvar temple at Pur ten miles north-west of Junnar, ponds at Behle 
twenty-one miles north-east of Jnnnar, and at Pdbal twenty-five miles north-cast of 
Poona, transformed mosques at “ n . d Sdsvad, and the Ganga and 

Jnmna rock-cut reservoirs on the top of Sbiraer fort in Junnar. The broken Ganpati 
at the foot of the dismantled rocfc-ca* ladder xa the imddle of the east or Junnar 
face of the Shivner senip oppcars ulso to belong to the time of the Devgiri Yddavs, 
and to showthat Shivner was used by them asa fort. According to Fenshta (Brigre’ 
Edition, II. 436) Ohdkan as well as Shivner was an early Hindu fort. Sec under 
Places, Junnar and Chdkan. 
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divided among Mardtba or Koli bill chiefs or pdlig&rs j 1 * 3 * except to 
Nag Naikthe Koli chief of Sinhgad no reference to any Poona local 
chief has been traced. 

The first Mnsalmfin invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
hut the power of the Davgiri Yddavs was not crushed till 1318.® 
From 1318 Mahavttslitra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Dovgiri. At first the conquest of the 
country was imperfect. In 1340 thB Delhi emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik (1325-1351) who,in 13SS, had made Devgiri his capital and 
changed its name to Daulatabad ortho City of Wealth, marched 
against the fort of Kondhdna the modem Sinhgad about ten miles 
sonth of Poona. Nfig Ndik, the Koli chieftain, opposed him with 
great bravery, but was forced to take refuge within the walls of the 
fort. As tho only way to the hill top was by a narrow passage cut 
in the rock, Muhammad, after fruitless attempts on tho. works, 
blockaded the fort. At tho end of eight months, as their stores 
failed them, the garrison left the fort, and Muhammad returned to 
Daulatabad. Three years later (1341) Musalmdn exactions caused 
a general- revolt in the Deccan, which, according to Ferishta, was so 
successful that in 1344 Muhammad had no part of his Deccan terri- 
tories left him except Daulatabad.® In 1346 there was widespread 
disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered and wasted the country.* 
These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan nobles under the able 
leadersbipof an Afghan soldior of fortune, named Hasan Gangu. The 
nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence on 
Northern India. Hasan 5 founded a dynasty, which, in honour of his 
patron a Brahman, he called Babmani, and which hold command 
of the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bnhmani capital was first 
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1 Grant Duff's Mardtlids, 24. 

* Briggs' Ferishta, I. 304. In 1294 Rimilov the ruling king of Devgad was 
surprised in his capital hy Ald-ud-din Kliiiji tlio nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jaldl-ud-diri Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, Hdmdcv gave shelter to 
Rdi Karan tho refugee king of Gujurdt, nod neglected to pay tribute tor three years 
(Ditto, I. 365). In 130G Malik Krtfur Ald-ud-din’s general reduced tho greater part 
of Mahdrdshtra, distributed it among his officers, and confirmed Hdmdcv in his 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1310 Kdmdov was succeeded by his son Shnnkardev who 
was not well affected to tho Musalmdns (Ditto, I. 373). In 1312 Malik Kdfur 
marched a third time into the Deccan, seized and put Slmnknrdcv to death, 
wasted Mahdrdshtra, and fixed his residence at Devgnd (Ditto, I. 379), where ho 
remained till Ald-ud-din in his last Ulnos3 ordered him to Delhi. During Malik Kdfur’s 
absence at Delhi, Harpdldcv the son-in-law of Kftmdev stirred tho Deccan toarms, drove 
out many Musalmdn garrisons, and, with the aid of tho other Deccan chiefs, recovered 
Mahdrdshtra. In 1318 Mubilrik Khilji, Ald-ud-d in’s son and successor, marched to 
the Deccan to chastiso Harpdldcv who fled at tho approach of tlic Musalmdns, nnd 
was pursued, seized, and flayed alive, Mubdrik appointed Malik Peg Laki, one of his 
fatboris slaves, to command in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426-427, This statement seems exaggerated. In 1346 there 
wore Musalmdn governors at Bdichur, Mudkal, Kulbargn, Beanr, Bijdpur, Ganjauti, 
Rdibdg, Gilhari, Hukori, and Bcrar. Ditto, 437. 

* Briggs' Ferishta, I. 432-433. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 286 -291 . Hasan Gangu, tlio first Bahmnni king, was an Afghan 
of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. Ho farmed a small plot of land belonging, to 
o Brfihman nstrologer, named Gangu, who was in favour with tho king of Delhi. Haring 
accidentally found a treasure in Ills field, Hasan had tho honesty to give notice of it to 
his landlord. The astrologer was bo struck with his integrity that ho exerted hie 
influence at court to advance Hasan's fortunes. Hasan thus rose to a great station in the 
Deccan, whci c his merit marked him out among his equals to be t neir leader in their 
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fixed at Kulbnrga about 225 miles south-east of Poona, and in 1420 
was moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further 
east. By 1351 AM-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating 
the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly spirit, 
,7 brought under his power every part of the Deccan 
which had previously been subject to the throne of Delhi. 1 
In 13o7, AM-ud-din divided his kingdom into four provinces or 
tarafs, over each of which he set a provincial governor or tarafdar. 
Poona formed part of the province of Maharashtra, of which 
Daulatabnd was the centre and which included the country between 
Junnar, Daulatabad, Bid, and Paithan on the north, and Poona and 
Cheul on the south. This was the chief province of the 
kingdom, and was placed under the charge of the king's nephew.® 
In the later part of the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule 
of Muhammad Sbdh Bahmani (1358-1375), the banditti which for 
ages had harassed the trade of the Deccan 'were broken and 
scattered, and the people enjoyed peace and good government.® 
This period of prosperity was followed by the awfnl calamity of the 
Durga Devi famine, when twelve rainless years (1396-1407) are 
said to have wasted the country to a desert. In the first years of 
the famine Miihmud SI1S.I1 Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have 
kept ten thousand bullocksto bring grain from GujarSt to theDeccan, 
and to have founded an orphan school in each of the seven leading 
towns of his dominions. 4 No efforts of any rulers could preserve order 
or life through SO long a series of fatal years. _ Whole districts were 
left without people, and the strong places fell from the MusalmSns 
into the hands of local chiefs.® Before the country could recover it 
was again wasted by two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multi- 
tudes of cattle died and the people broke into revolt. 0 In 1429 the 
leading Bahmani noble, whose title was always Halik-ul-Tujfir, that 
is Chief of the Merchants, went through the Deccan restoring order. 


revolt. He assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and from a 
similar motive added that of Bahmani or Brdhmani by which his dynasty was 
afterwards distinguished. Blphins tone’s History of India, 666. The Bahmani dynasty 
consisted of the following eighteen kings, who were supreme for nearly 160 years 
<1347 - 1490) and continued to hold power for about thirty years more : 

The Sahmcnis, 1SU7- 1520. 


Kills. 

Accession. 

Kill*. 

Accession. 

1 Ali-ud-dln Hasan 

Gangu 

2 Muhammad I 

3 Mujlhld - 

4 Dittd 

5 M&hmnd I 

6 GhaUa-ud-din ... 

7 Shams-ud-dln 

8 Flro* 

9 Ahmad L 

10 Ali-ud-dln II. 

1347 

1338 

1876 

1378 

1378 

1897 

1307 

1397 

1422 

1430 

11 HnmSyun ... 

12 Nlz&m 

13 Muhammad Ii. 

14 Mfihmud 11. 

ITomxnal Sings. 

15 Ahmad n. 

16 AliUud'dln III. ... 

17 Vail 

18 Xalim 

1467 

1401 

1463 

1482 

* 1518 
1620 
1522 
1630 • 


. IL 325-326. 


1 Briggs' Ferishta, H. 291-232 ; Grant DnffVM 

e T>ri«S a ' TT. 295. 5 Bngga F enshta, lx. ***** - o*.u. 

* Briefs’ Ferishta! H. 349-350. These seven towns were Cheul, Dfibliol, Eliclipur, 
Daulatabad, Bedar, Kulbarga, and KUnahar. _ 

“Grant Duff's Mirftlids, I GL . ’ Bngg* Fenshta, 11.405- 406. 
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So entirely liad the country fnllon wnsto that the old villages had 
disappeared and fresh ones hnd to be formed generally including 
the lauds of two or three old villages. Land was given to all who would 
till it free of rent for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for 
the second year. This settlement was entrusted to Dddu Nnrsu Ktllo 
unexperienced Brdlunnn, and to a Turkish ounnch of the court. 1 * * * In 
1443 the Malik-nl-Tujiir, who was ordered to reduco the sene-oast or 
Konkan forts, fixed his headquarters at Clutknn, a small fort eighteen 
miles north of Poona, and secured Shivner the famous hill fort of 
Jnnnnr. 8 Prom Juiuiur ho several times sent detachments into (ho 
Konkan. An expedition which ho commanded in person ended in 
disaster. His Deccan and Abyssinian troops refused to advance 
into the woody country, and the Mnlik-nl-Tujrtr with oOO Moglinls was 
surrounded ami slain. 8 The rest of the Moglinls retired. Contrary 
to tlio advice of tlio Deccan officers, who tried to persuade them to 
withdraw to theirestates, the MoglmlsfellbackonCln'ikan. TheDceenu 
ofliccrs sent false word to tlio king that tlio disaster was duo to the 
Mnlik-ul-’L’nj&r’s rashness and to tlio turbulence and disobedience 
of the Moghuls, who, they said, wero now in revolt. The king ordered 
the Moghuls to bo put to death, and the Deccan nobles attacked 
Cluikau. After tlio siege had lasted for two months, the Deccan 
officers forged a letter from the king and persuaded some of the 
Moglinls to loavc the fort. They gave an entertainment to tlio rest 
in tho fort, and while (lie feast was going on, at lucked them 
and put them to death. At the same time one party of Moglinls 
outside of the fort were attacked and every male was put to death. 
Another party who were moro on their guard made good their 
escape. The survivors succeeded in convicting the Deccan nobles 
of their treachery and procured their punishment.* Prom this time 
Chsiknn nml •Innniir continued military posts. .In 1472 and 1473 a 
failure of rain so wasted llie country that in 1-174 when rain fell 
scarcely any one waslcft to till the laud. 5 * Tho power and turbulence 
of their provincial governors was a sonreo of weakness and danger 
to Bnlunani rulo. To remove this evil Mahmud Hawaii, (ho 
very learned and able minister of Muhammad Bhitli Bulunnni JI. 
(14G3-1<182), framed a scheme under which tho territories 
were divided into eight instead of into four provinces ; in each 
province only one fort was lofLin the Governor’s hands ; all others 
wero entrusted to captains nml garrisons appointed nml paid from 
headquarters} tho pny of tho captains wns greatly increased and 
they wore forced to keep their garrisons at full strength. 5 This 
echomo for reducing their power brought on Miilunud Giiwdn tlio 
hatred of tho leading nobles. They brought falso charges of 
disloyalty ngniust him. The king wns weak enough to believe them 
and foolish enough to order tho minister’s execution. Balimani powor 
novor recovered the murder of Miilunud Gdwitn. 
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1 Grant DufTe MnrdfliAs, 2G. 

5 MaliU-nl-TujSr'H fort in probably tlio present fort of Chitfenn. According to i 

local f-tory tlio original fort was built bv an Abynsininn in 1295. Grant iiufi'i 

MarAtiiSs, 27. 

’ Briggs’ Ferisbta, If.- 130-439. * Iiriggn’ Ferislitn, II. 410-447. 

Briggs’ Fenshta, 11.485, 493,491. * Briggs’ Fcrinliln, 11.003,001. 
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of each mdval or weston^alle/^' Zld^^pJ^ornd^^tom 
the whole west, a tract which was_ known as the Fifty-two Valleys 

lion ?" va, ^ ava ^/ a head captain or samdik was named whose 
headquarters wero at Jnnnar. 1 

Of the state of the Poona Deccan, at the time of the decay of 
Bahmnm power, the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468-1474) 
has lctt some particulars. 2 Athanasius, who was at the time trading 
in horsosjtifter a voyage through a sea swarming with pirates reached 
Cnetu m Koldba about thirty miles south of Bombay. After a week's 
stay at Ghoul he started with a valuable stallion and went by land eight 
days to Fill to the Indian mountain, apparently Pnlu Son&Iu inTk&na 
near the foot of the Nfina pass. From Pulu he went in ten days to 
Umri, probably for his horso's sake avoiding the N&na pass, and 
ascending to the Deccan by some other rente. From Umri, which bas 
not been identified, I 10 went in six days to Jooneer.thatiB Jnnnar, bring- 
ing bis horse safely , bnt at a cost of about £16 (100 roubles). On the 
way, as was the custom for foreign travellers, Athanasius stopped at 
inns where the landlady cooked tlie food, made the bed, and Blept 
with tbo stranger. Jnnnar stood on a stony island, no human hanas 
lmd built it, God mado the town ; a narrow road which it took a day 
to climb, brond enough for only one man at a time, led np the hill. 
At Junnar lived Asat KMn a tributary of Maliktuchar that is 
Malik-ul-Tujdr the governor of Daulatabad. Asat KMn held seven of 
Malik-nl-Tujiir’s twenty -seven tmae that is thdnas or posts. He had 
been fighting the KdfarB.tbat is tbeinfidelsor Hindus, for twentyycars, 
being sometimes beaten, but mostly beating them. Asat KMn rode on 
men, though he had many good elephants and horses. Among his 
attendants wero many Khorasanians, some of whom came from the 
countries of Khorasan, Oroban, Sarkemsk, and Cheyotan. All came 
by sea in tdvds or Indian ships. The winter began from Trinity 
Day in J une, and Athanasius wintered at J nnnar living there for two 
months. For four months day and night there was nothing but rain 

fni,a vmnnln mowi fho /rrnnnrJ onwinrr nrwi.in tidit- 


and dirt. The people were tilling the ground, sowing grain, fnfu* 
haps lur and rdgi, peas and all sorts of vegetables. 3 Wine 

n Tw, « mamJ. nlnnn TTn«wea lirnm Tl/lf llfWm IT, ^lia 


regan, perhaps .... 0 — 

was kept in large Indian goat skins. Horses were not born in the 

1 — but osen and buffaloes were, and were used for riding, 

goods, and every other purpose. The horses were fed 
also on hhichiri boiled with sugar, and oil. In the 


country, 
carrying 

Oil p6&9j iUMU UU MtlCMT’t' UW1DU ■>-«'-> ~ o . 

early morning they got shislienivs (?). In the winter the common 
people put on a fata or shoulder clonk, sometimes wearing it 
round tho waist, sometimes on the shoulders, and sometimes on 
the head. The princes and nobles wore trousers, a shirt, and a 


i Captain Mackintosh in Jour. Bom. Geog. Soe. I. -38. This arrangoment was 
continued by tho Ahmadnagar kings and by the Mogbals. The last head captain was 
Muhammad Latif about 1670. . 

» Major’s India in tho Fifteenth Century, Athanasius Nikitin, 0-12. 

s From the translation Athanasius seems to have used the Russian wheat in the 
genera! sense of grain. The grain must havo been millet. 
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long cont, nnd tlircc scarfs, one on (lie shoulder, nnotlier round tlie 
waist ns a bolt, nnd n third round the head. While lie was at Jumiar 
As at Khiin took Athnnnsius’ horse, and, hearing ho wns no 
Muhnrnnmdnn beta Rns*inn, said he would give him back t bo horse 
nnd a thousand pieces of gold, if lie would embrace tho Mnhntmnadnn 
fnitlij if lie retired to embrace tho Muhammadan faith bo would 
keep the liorso nnd fine Athanasius a thousand pieces of gold. During 
tlie four days which Asst Klein gave him to consider his offer, a 
man named Klior.a Iocha Mahmct came from Khor/tsan and took pity 
on Athanasius, went to tho Klnin, prayed him not to insist on Athu- 
nnsins' conversion nnd brought him back his liorso. Christian 
brethren of Russia, says Athanasius, whoever of yon wishes to go 
to tho Indian country mnv leave liis faith in Rns'-in, confess Muham- 
mad, and then proceed to the land of Hindustan. Those Mtisalinan 
dogs have lied to me, saving I should find here plenty of our goods ; 
there is nothing for onr country ; the goods nre for the land of 
Musalmdns, ns pepper nnd rolours and these are cheap. 

In 1477 Miihtnnd Giiwan was succeeded in the office of minister 
by Niz:im-ul-Mulk Bliniri. 1 About 14S5, Bid nnd other districts 
including Poona were added to the estates of Niziim-nl-Mnlk, and 
the management of part of it was made over to the minister's son, 
Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Slutlii dynasty (1-100-103G). 
Malik Ahinnd made •Intinnr his headquarters. In 11 FG Zsiin-ud- 
dinpvliohndcominnndofChiiknn, went into revolt, nnd Xiz/im-ul Mulk 
ordered his fou Malik Ahmad to reduce Clntknn. Znin-wl-din 
applied for help to Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijripiir, who Font GOOD 
liorso which he ordered to encamp near the fort of Imliipnr, 
which belonged to Yusuf Adil Khiin, and watch Malik Ahmad's 
movements. Besides the Mtnnlituin commandant of Chdknn, other 
chiefs, several of whom were Hindus, held places of strength in 
Malik Ahmad’s new estates. {501110 of there chiefs, on the plea that 
the king was a hoy and that such changes should not be made till 
he catnc of age, refused to givo up their forts. Among them was 
the Mnriithn commandant of Shivner, tho hill fort of Junnnr. Mnlik 
Ahmad nttackcd tho fort, nnd after a long siege tlie garrison surren- 
dered. 'J’ho capture of Shinier was of tho greatest importance to 
Mnlik Ahinnd, ns five years’ revenue of Maluiriishtm was stored in 
the fort. This treasure enabled Ahmad to make rich presents <0 his 
officers nnd troops, and helped liim to reeuro all the places of the 
greatest strength in west nnd south-west Poona. Among the forts 
which fell into Ahmad’s hands, in consequence of his success at 
Junnnr, nre mentioned Chlivnnd nnd Jivdhan within ten miles west 
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* Ni 7 Am -ill -Mull: Bhtfri was a Viiiynm^nr Dr^lmiati from lUlri whn«e original name 
was TitnAppa, tho ron of Ilhrvim. In nin infancy ho w as taken prkonc rhy tlie Muhammadan 
army of Ahinnd Sh Ah Jhlimr-iii (M22- 1 On Wonting a Miu.nhuAti he rcc»5\*cd 
tho name of Hasan, nnd was brought up an one of the royal hlaves. The Kmc v M ro 
struck: iritli Jits abilities that he made him ov«r to his defeat anil I’riuro Muhammad 
ns n comjKinion, with whom he was wlncaU’d wnl became an cxctUfnl Arabic nnd 
I’endnti flcholnr. IVom his fath^rn name Ha«an w ai called filial™ and this the prince 
dimmed in Bln in, the Falcon, or, according t« romr accounts, the falconer an office 
which he i# raid to have held. When Muhammad nncc« eded to the throne he made 
Hn*sn a commander of n thonrand hor*e. llripqs* lVn-htn, III, 1S!>* UK). 
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of Jnnnar, Lohogad about thirty miles north-west of Poona, Koari 
abont fire miles to the south-west of Lohogad, KondMno, the modern 
Sinhgad about eight miles south, and Purandhar about eighteen 
miles south-east of Poona; Mdhuli in Thana, and Pali in Bhor 
about twelve miles south Kolflba. In 1486 Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 
the Bahmnni minister, was assassinated at the Bedar court. On 
hearingof his father’s assassination Malik Ahmad, who was besieging 
Rnjdpur in Janjira, returned to Jnnnar, assumed the title of Ahmad 
dSTizdm-ul-Mulk Bhairi, and set himself to improve the slate of the 
country. As Malik Ahmad, though he continued to read the public 
prayers in his mnstor’s name, had practically thrown off his allegiance, 
M&hmnd SMli Bahmanill. (1482-1518) ordered Yusuf Adil KMa of 
Bijapur and Zain-ud-din of Chdkan to attack him. But Yusuf, who soon 
after followed Malik Ahmad's example and assumed independence, 
instead of advancing ngainst Malik Ahmad, withdrew his troops 
from Inddpur which was part of the Bij&pur territory. Malik Ahmad, 
or as ho was now styled Ahmad Niz&m, appointed Zarif-ul-Mulk 
Afghan his commander-in-chief or Amir-ul-Omru, and ISasir-ul- 
Mulk Guianiti, minister of finance or Mir Jumla. Ahmad tried 
but failed to win to bis side Zain-ud-din the commandant of 
Clidkan . As the Bahmani army was advancing against him, Ahmad 
loft his family in Slimier and marched to meet the Balimam force. 
Daring the night ho suddenly turned on Cbdkan was himself the 
first to scale the walls, and had helped seventeen of his men to gam 
a footing beforo the garrison took nlarm. Zara-nd-dm and his me 
fought Sitl. great bravery, but their leader was killed and the eat 
surrendered. From Chitkim Ahmad marched against and defeated 
the Bahmani army. Ho returned to Junnar and busied himselt 
with improving the internal management of lus territory. 

28th of May 1490, at Bdgk or tho garden, now tbo ^ 
Ahmadnagar, Ahmad gained a complete victory, oyer fc k° * a ™L. 
forces. 2 After his return to Junnar, without a rival or on 

s£3as 

jaaesa jsisesu »>* - " a J ii ° 

Daulatabad family of her husband's brother Malik 

Jrihrnf asuwst Until. Aahraf, and, after besieging 


s Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 197. 
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;abad for two months without success, returned to Junnar. 
*4 Ahmad moved his capital from Junnar to Bftwh, the Bite 
great victory over the Bnhmani troops m 1490, where about 
fy between Junnar and Danlatabad, he had founded the new 
: Ahmadnagnr. a Except perhaps Indapur, which belonged to 
:r, the territory of Poona remained subject to tbe Alimadnagar 


[er the Ahmadnngar kings, though perhaps less regularly 
ifterwards under the Moghals, the country was divided into 
bs or sarkars. The . district was distributed among sub- 
ns which were generally known by Persian names, pargancr , 

, sanimat , mahal, and tdltiJca, and sometimes by the Hindu 
of prdnt and desh. The hilly west, which was generally 
ed by Hindu officers, continued to be arranged by valleys 
aeir Hindu, names of khora, murha, and mdval. The collection 
revenue was generally entrusted to farmers, the farms 
.mas including only one village. "Where the - revenue was 
raied, its collection was generally entrusted to Hindu officers, 
the revenue farmers was a Government agent or amil, who, 
is collecting the revenue, managed the police and settled civil 
Civil suits relating to land were gonerally referred to juries 
ichdyats . 8 Though the chief power in the country was 
mmadan, large numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
e of the state. The gaivisons of hill forts seem generally to 
been Hindus, Marftthiis Hoi is and Dhangars, a few places 
3ial strength being reserved for Musalnuin commandants or 
irs. Besides the hill forts some parts of tho open country 
eft under loyal Maratha and Brittiman officers with the title 
bateholder or jdgirddr, and of district head or dcshmtiJeJi . 
is were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the 
being in proportion to the number of troops which tho grant- 
r maintained. Family feuds or personal hate, and in tho case 
ose whose lands lay 'near' the borders of two kingdoms an 
igent regard for the chances of war, often divided MarAtha 
ies and led members of one family to take service under rival 
Im£n states. 4 Hindus of distinguished service wero rewarded 
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iggs’ Perish ta, III. 200. 

Lgga’ Ferishta, III. 202. At Alimadnagar tUoPUzdm Sluihi dynasty founded l>y 
1 «. throu S“ ten successions to 1600, when Alimadnagar was taken by 
tno Mughal emperor. One more king afterwards reigned at Danlatabad, till 
rnen he was deposed and put to death. Two more infant kings -were nomi- 
anti in 1636 the kingdom was destroyed by SbfihJnbftn, The names and dates, 

i JNizAm ohahi kings ave : 


.Zlfifzrfm STuthi lt*Q 0 -lC& 6 „ 


Ka»b. 

Data. 

Name* 

Date. 

Ahmad 

Burh&n ... 

Husain 

Murtaza I 

MlrSn lIuKvin 
teuiUcl 

1400 

1608 

1553 

1605 

1583 

1688 

Barh&n 11. ... 

Ibrahim ... ... 

All mail II. . . 

Bah&dur 

Murtaz t. ... 

1500 

1604 

1503 

1505 

1005-1031 


rant XHift’e MarAth&s, 36, 38. 


* Grant Duff’s Mar.-UbSs, 30, 3S. 
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with tho Hindu titles of rdja, ndik , and rav. NmnberB oi Hindus 
were omployod in tho Ahmadungnr armies. 

In 1529 Burhdn Kiznrn (1508-1553), the second of the Ahmadnagar 
hinge, was defeated by tho troops of Babddnr Shdh of Gnjtrdt 
(1525-1535). This defeat led to an important change in the 
management of tho Ahmadnagar stato. Burhdn, who had retired 
to Junnar, believed that his failure was dne to the unpopularity 
of his minister or peshwa. 1 Shaikh Jdfar was deprived of his 
office, and it was givon to a Brdhman whom Perishta calls 
Kdrar Son. 2 Prom tho time of Kdvar Sen's appointment to 
bo minister, Hindus gained great influence An the Ahmadnagar 
government. 3 Under tho Ahmadnagar kings few references 
to places within Poona limits have been traced, though in ordinary 
times both Sinhgad and Purnndhar in South Poona were in 
their hands. 4 In 15G2 Husain Nizdm Shdh the third king of 
Ahmadnagar (1553-15G5), pursued by Bam Baja of Yijayanagar 
and Ali Adil Shdh- of Bijdpur, retired to the Junnar hills, and, 
employing his own troops to lay waste the districts of Junnar 
and Purandhar, prevented the enomy’s advance^ In loGi. on 
tho accession of Murtaza Nizdm Shdh, one of his brother Bnrhdn 
Kizdm with his sons, was placed in confinement on Lohogad toll 
about eight miles south-east of Khanddla, and a second brofter. 
Shah Kasim, was confined on Shivner near Junnar In 157G, hearing 
that his brother was Imted at Ahmadnagar, Burlidn won over the 
of Lohosrnd, and advanced from lohogad to 
Ahmadnagar at tho heal of 6000 horse, but was noUuccesgM. 
BiirhAu’s two sons Ibrahim and Ismdol continued m Lohogad till 
1588 when they were carried to Ahmadnagar and Ismdel was placed 

0D Betwcen n i5Gl and 1589 Saldbat Khdn, the leading man at 

SSlSiSSSa 

»t OMrani "““l “ “» 

•sS- ri a. 

o“ao iorts wd •* Siimr “ d 

" „ . hraaebt into use in the Deccan in 1397 by 

1 Tho Persian title of Pe*WB was ad „p te d from the Bahnumis. by the 
A, nd-din Bahmam (1397). Ai-mndnaEar kings by ShivAji. Briggs’ Fensbta, II. 
Ahmadnagar kin ga. $3. ’ < > r4nt ^ u£Fa MarUthUs. 34 and foot. 

3S3. ’ Bngge Fensbta, Ar 0 „ VH. 212. 


►yomvaji. jorjgga jenwiwi -*■ 

aanagui TI 3S3 . Marftthfe, 34 and foot. 

°a Briggs Fensbta, =~‘ _ VU. 272* 

:hAfi Khdn in Elliot ijw ■ Ahxnadmvgar generals at this time one iras on 

W*. IV, nd one a Koli. Ditto. 

rig^Vcrishte, IH. 27£> 282. s Briggs’ Fcrishtn, III. 293, 296, 301. 

riggs’ Forishta, III. 
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The headquarters of this MAloji Bhonsla, who is said to hare held 
several pdtihhipx, were at Verul or Ellora near Aurangabad. 
MAloji’s father BAbji Blionsla was descended from Bhosaji, who is 
said to have been the first of the family to settle in the Deccan. 
BhosAji claimed descent from a younger or from an illegitimate son 
of the royal family of Udepur in KajputAna. 1 * * MAloji married Dipabai 
the sister of Jagpalrav Naik NimbAlkar the deslimulch of Phaltan. 
The story told of his rise to power in the Ahmadnagar court is, that, 
in 1599, at the time of the Soli festival in Marcb-April, MAloji took 
his son ShAhAji, a boy of five, to pay his respects to Lukhji 
JAdhavrav, MAloji's patron and the chief MarAtba in the Ahmadnagar 
state. Lukhji Jadhavrdv, pleased with the boy, seated Shahaji near 
Jiji his daughter a child of three or four. The children began to play, 
and Lukhji joking said to the girl. How would you like him for a 
husband ? The guests laughed, but MAloji rose ana solemnly accepted - 
Lukhji’s offer of marriage. Lhkhji and his wife were furious, but 
MAloji stuck to his point and carried it, when, in 1599, his successful 
services were rewarded with the title of rAjn. E In 1600 thB city of 
Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moghals. Partly from the disorders 
caused by the rebellion of JahAngir’s son Khusru, which followed 
JahAngir’s accession on the death of Akbar in 1605, Moghal 
power in the Deccan declined. Their generals in Ahmadnagar had 
also to deal with the Abyssinian slave Malik Ambar, a man of the 
highest talent both in military and in civil affairs. Though the 
Moghals still held Ahmadnagar in 1605, Malik Ambar raised 
Murtaza Nizam II. to the throne, and succeeded in recovering 
Junnar and making it the head-quarters of a state which 
included the greater part of the former possessions of Ahmadnagar. 
From Junnar, ho moved in the same year to Kharki near Ellora, 
a place which was afterwards named Aurangabad by Prince 
Aurangzeb. Malik Ambar 1 s power remained unshaken till his 
death in 1633 when he was succeeded by his son Fateh KhAn. 
Great as was his success as a general, Malik Ambar is best known 
by his excellent land system. He stopped revenue-farming, and, 
under Musalman supervision, entrusted the collection of the revenues 
to Brahman agents. He renewed the broken village system, and, 
when several years of experiments had enabled him to ascertain 
the average yield of a field, took about two-fifths of the outturn 
in kind, and afterwards (1614) commuted the grain payment to 
a cash - payment representing about one-third of the yield. 
Unlike Todar Mai, Akbar’s famous minister by whom the lands of 
North India were Bettlcd, Malik Ambar did not make his settlement 
permanent, but allowed the demand to vary in accordance with the 
harvest. This system was so successful that, in spite of his heavy 
war charges, his finances prospered and his country throve and 
grew rich. 1 8 

_ la May 1627, in Shivner fortnear J unnar, JijibAi ShAbAji’s wife gave 
birth to ShivAji, the founder of the MarAtha empire. 4 In 1629 the 


1 Duffs Harithis, 41 ; Scott's Deccan, II. 4; Sliiviji's Bakhar by Malhslrriv 

Kim Ofiitms (1811). a Grant Duff's Marithis, 41. 

Grant Duffs Maritkis, 43. 4 Grant Duff's Marithis, 55. 
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rains failed and a second failure in 1630 caused grievous m faW 
Thousands left tho Deccan and numbers perished in their liomef: 
v_ h °! e -^ Sfcr A Ct3Wei ; e .°“P taedof people-. The famine was accompanied 



i and 

„ government. He 

retired to Poona and Chdkan, offered his services to tho Moghal 
emperor, was confirmed in his lands, and received the command of 

Ti°*»o 0r ? e ' a - dress of ionon ^ and £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) in cash. 5 
In 1632, m spite of these and other gifts, Shahaj'i left tho Moghal 
service and sided with Bijapur against the Moghals. At this time 
Shivdji and his mother had several narrow escapes of being caught 
by the Moghals. On one occasion Jijibai was taken prisoner, but 
was released and conveyed to the fort of Kondhdna or Sinhgad. I * 3 
In. 163 L Murtaza Nizam II. was thrown into prison and strangled by 
order of Fateh Khan the son of Malik Ambar, and tbc infant son 
of Mnrtaza was raised to the throne. In 1634 Sh&h JaMn captured 
Danlatabad and took prisoner the young Niz&m Shahi prince. Tho 
Moghals supposed that with the fall of Daulatobad and the capture of 
the prince the war with Alimadnagnr was at an end. But Slidkiiji 
who had the support of Bijapur, proclaimed another prince heir 
to the Nizdm Shahi kingdom, and, with the help of the local 
Brahman officers, succeeded in overrunning a great part of tho 
southern Ahmadnagar territories and seizing most of the places of 
strength. . At Gangdpur on the Indrayani he weighed himsolf 
against money and changed the name of the town to Tul/ipur, tho 
Weighing Town. In 1635 a Moghal army of 20,000 horse took tho 
field against Shdbdji, and he was forced to retire into Bijapur 
territory to the south of the Nira. According to Mardtha 
tradition the town of Poona was destroyed by the Moghals and 
an ass-drawn plough drawn over the site. 4 In 1636 Muhammad 
of Bijdpur sued for peace and concluded a treaty with the Moghals, 
under which the Ahmadnagar territory was divided botweon 
Bijdpur and the Mogbals, Bijapur securing the country between 
the Bhima and the Nira as far north as Cbaban. 6 In 1637, as 
Shahdji declined to enter Bijapur ' service and refused to givo 
Jnnnar and other fortresses to tire Moghals, Muhammad of Bijdpur 
helped Bandaula Khiin to overcome Shtihdji. They blockaded 
Junnar and pursued Shdbdji from Loliogad to Sinhgnd, and from 
Sinhgad to the Konkan, where Shdhdji agreed to enter Bijapur sorvico 
and give up the forts of Junnar, Jivdban, Chavand, Harshira, and 
Kondhana or Sinhgad. Of these Sinhgad seems to have passed to 
Bijdpur and the rest to the Moghals.® Muhammad Ah treated Shdbdji 
with honour, confirmed him in his estates m Poona and Supa, and, 
with the Bijdpur minister Murdrpant, employed him in settling the 


I winSlnotono’a History. 607 i BAdshdLh HAma in Elliot and Dowson, V7I. 24-23. 

a NdmainEUmt and Dowson, VII. Jo. The details of SlnUiAji's command 

or ^S^from 6000 to 15,000 horse. Ditto and footnote. 

4 mdraji^^khar^y Malhd'rrfv RAm Chitnis (1811). 

s BSdsbih'NAma inf EUi o’t and Dowson, VII. 089 ; Grant DnfTs MarAtliAs, 53. 
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newly gained territory between the Nira and the Bhima. 1 So strong 
a friendship sprung np between Murdrpant and Sh&haji, that, in. the 
same year, when the settlement was completed, they led a joint 
expedition into the Karnatak, where the districts of Kolhar, Bangalur, 
Oskotha, BdMpur, and Sera were afterwards made .over to Shahdji. 
When Shdhdji started with Murdrpant for the Kamdtak, he arranged 
that Shivdii and his mother Jijibdi should lire in Poona, and' that hia 
estates in Poona, which, in addition to Poona and Supa how included 
Indapur and Bdrdmati in the east and the Mavals in the west, should 
be managed by a Brahman named Ddddji Kondadev. Dadaji 
managed SMMji's estates with great success, continuing the 
system introduced by Malik Ambar. He was particularly successful 
in the Mdvals or hilly west, where the people had fallen into great 
misery. He remitted rents, found employment for the people as 
guards and messengers, and extirpated the wolves that infested the 
country. 2 

North or Moghal Poona was also about this time (1686) improved 
by the introduction of Raja Todar Mai’s revenue system, which 
consisted in ascertaining by experiments lasting through a long 
series of years the outturn of the land, fixing a share of the grain 
as the government share, commuting the grain share into a money 
payment estimated at one-fourth of the produce, and enforcing this 
one-fourth as a permanent rent. Prom the silver coin in which it 
was collected this settlement was known as the tankha. After twenty 
years of labour it was introduced into the Deccan by an able officer 
named Murshed Knli Khdn. 3 Mnrshed’s system differed from 
Malik Ambar’s, chiefly in being a permanent settlement while Malik 
Ambar’s varied from year to year. 4 Another change about this 
time (1637) introduced in the Moghal parts of Poona was the 
introduction of the Fasli year. The Fasli year which was started 
by Akbar (1656-1605) was a solar year, whose era or initial date 
was the Hijra. The FasU year began from the mrig or opening of 
the south-west monsoon early in June. 6 As no attempt was made 
to reconcile the Fasli or solar Musalmdn year with the lunar, the 
Fasli differed from the regular lunar Musalmdn year more than 
three years every century. 

At Poona D&dJtji built for Jijibdi and her son Sbiv&ji a large 
mansion called Rang MahdI. He taught Shivdji, as a Mardtha chief 
ought, to be a good archer, shot, spearsman, and rider, and, as a 
Marbtha ought, to be ignorant of all olerkship even of the mystery 
of writing his own name. He taught him the rules of his caste 
and raised in him a love for old Hindu religious and warlike stories. 
Prom about his sixteenth year (1643) Shivdji took great delight in 
the stirring fellowship of freebooters, and, in their society, stayed 
away from his home for days, nursing the hope of one day becoming 
independent. His kindly obliging temper made him popular 
with the Mardtha gentry round Poona, and he was probably 
none the worse liked when reports got abroad, that, yonng as he 

1 Giant Duff’s Murfthis, 54, 55, 1 East India Papers, IV. 420. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marithia, 57. 

* Grant DnfTs Morithfis, 56, 67 ; and Elphinstone’s History of India, 514. Before 
tuo introduction of the silver tankha a copper tankha was in general nse, 

3 Grant Duff’s Martthis, 56. 
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Shirtji with the management of lda&ibBr'^utt D4 *).' 

was generally unhealthy, the ifnsalmdn garrisons wZ often lith 
drawn and the forts left in charge of an «J|«V or SJlS 

if® ?N lpUr g° vemment was at peace with the 
Moghals, and the bulk of the regular Bijapur troops had been sent 
to the Karnatak. In 1646, when he was nineteen years old, ShivAji 
took the hill fort of Toma in Bhor territory about twenty miles 
south-yest of Poona, and in 1647 he took the small inaccessible peak 
of RA]gad ^ about three miles south-east of Torna and began to 
strengthen it with the view of making it hiB headquarters. Sh&hfiji 
wrote and blamed ShivAji for this lawless conduct, and Ddddji did nil 
that advice could do to turn him from his purpose, but ShivAji, though 
he made many promises, continued unmoved. Soon after Daddji fell 
ill. On his deathbed (1647)he sent for ShivAji, advisedbim to press 
onhisplans of independence, toprotect BrAhmanB cattle andcultivators, 
to guard Hindu temples, and to follow the fortune which lay before 
him. 3 On DAdaji’s death ShivAji took complete charge of hiB father’s 
■ estates. Soon after a messenger came from his father asking for ’ 
the payment of. arrears. ShivAji evaded payment, and at last toll 
his father that the expense of managing his Deccan estates had 
become so great that in future he had better trust to his KarnAfak 
revenues. Before his authority could be supreme in his father’s 
estates, ShivAji had either to win over or to overpower two officers, 
PhirangAji NarsAIa who was in charge of ChAkan and BAji Mohita 
the manager of Snpa. PhirangAji ho won over without muck 
trouble. But, as BAji refused to listen to any proposals, Snpa was 
surprised, he was made prisoner, and sent to ShAhAji in the KarnAfak. 
Shir&ji's next acquisition was Kondhdna hill This he gained by a 
large bribe to the Masalm&n commandant > took possession of it, 
and named it Sinhgad or the Lion's Den. 

In 1647, about the time of DAdAji’s death, the commandant of 
Purandhar died. As the families were friendly , Sbivdji was asked to 
settle some points in dispute among the commandant s tlireo sons. 
He went to the fort, persuaded the younger brothers at night to 
make their elder brother prisoner, and dnnng the disturbance 
secretly filled the forb with his own Mavahs, and took it for himself, 


i Of these ; 


. nf SMwlii's life. Khiifi -KM 11 the Muealmto historian gives tho 
, n manager of the two estates of Poona and Sum, 

foUowinS belonged to his father ShdhAiL He looked carefully after his 


forts o'nlhehais and fa the plain. . 

E " Grent ' Wilks' South of India, I. 72-7-1. 
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keeping the brothers well disposed to him by the grant of lands 
and villages. Thus ShivAji without bloodshed secured the territory 
between juhakan and the Nira. It is jagir land, and ShAhAji the 
holder of the land is in my .power; if Shdhaji does not object to 
let his son take his lands, what matters it to me. Thus perhaps 
Muhammad Adil ShAh reasoned and devoted his thoughts to his two 
chief interests, his Karnatak conquests and his BijApur buildings. 1 

Meanwhile ShivAji husied himself in gathering MAvalis and 
horsemen. His next exploit, his first open breach of peace with 
BijApur, was in 1648, when he was twenty-one years old, the plunder 
of a rich caravan bringing treasure from Kalyan to BijApur. The 
spoil was carried to Raj gad which was now Shivaji’s head-quarters. 
This success .was followed by the capture of Bhurap and KAngori 
in KolAba, of Tung and Tikona in Bhor, of Koari in south-west Poona, 
and of Lohogad about six miles to the south-east and RAjmAchi 
about ten miles to the north-west of KhandAla. In the same year the 
KolAba forts of Tala, GhosAla, and Rairi the modern RAygad were taken 
and BirvAdi and Lingana were bnilt. In ThAna, KalyAn and all 
the forts in the neighbourhood were taken and several rich towns 
were plundered. In 1649, when for Shiv&ji’s ravages ShAhAji was 
imprisoned by Muhammad Adil Shah of BijApur, Shivaji entered into 
a correspondence with the Moghal emperor Shah JahAn who agreed 
to admit ShivAji into the imperial service and to give him the 
rank of commandant of 5000 horse. ShAhAji was released and SliivAji 
contrived to evade his promises by preferring certain claims on 
the revenues of Junnar and Ahmadnagar. In 1653, after an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of BijApur to seize him, ShivAji 
began to devise schemes for possessing himself of the whole of the 
GhatmAtha or hilly west Deccan and of the Konkan. In 1655 he 
caused the Hindu RAja of JAvli in SAtAra to be murdered, took 
. Eohira his fort, and built PratApgad. ShivAii’s principal minister 
at this time was ShamrAjpant whom he now dignified with the title 
of peshwa and also gave him a high military command. 

In the north of the Poona district, since 1636 Moghal power 
had remained unchallenged. In 1650 Prince Aurangzeb was 
appointed viceroy. He made Aurangabad his head-quarters 
and managed his charge with vigour and success. Abont 1657 
Aurangzeb, who was planning the overthrow of his elder 
brother DAra Shekkoh, sent to ask ShivAji if he would enter his 
service. Shivaji pretended to he horror-struck at the proposed 
rebellion, treated the messenger with indignity, and ordered the 
letter to be tied to the tail of a dog. At the time Aurangzeb took 
no notice of this insult but it apparently lay at the root of his 
unceasing hatred of ShivAji. 2 At this time, apparently stirred by 
ShivAji’s success against BijApur, the Kalis of north-west Poona 
rose in rebellion. Kheni, the Sar NAik and many leading Koli 
chiefs agreed to try and shake ofE MusalmAn rule, and transfer their 
allegiance to some Hindu prince, probably ShivAji. A Moghal army 
•was sent into the hills, the hill forts were strengthened and garrisoned. 
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the people wore hunted down and either made prisoners orslmgLval, 
the Sar NAik and his clan were destroyed, nnd the prisoner., r. re- 
taken to J ununr and their heads cnt off and piled into a pyromi 1 wj a 
platform built over them which is still known as the Black Hal! -n 
or Kala Ohabulra. 1 

In 1657, with no further reason than that the state was wraker.sl 
by the death of king Mohammad Adil ShAh and that his Ftuws<ir 
Alt Adil Shdh was a ohild, Anrangzob declared war against UijAptir. 
SbivAji took advantage of this war to incrcaso his iv'otirces l>y 
plunder. In May 1C57 ho committed his first act of hostility ngninst 
the Moghals. In a night attack ho surprised and plundered Ju'nnsr, 
and carried off abont £1100 (SMkhs of Paget'!'!*) iura«Ii, £G0 hon«r«, 
valuable cloth, and other articles. lie escorted bis booty as far 
as Poona, and then handed it to a party to bo taken to ilnjgnd. 
From Poona SbivAji marched by unfrequented roads and rurpn«<xl 
and partially plundered Abmndnagar. Ho made great effort* 
to strengthen uis cavalry. Ho bonght horses from nil quarters, 
engaged horsemen whom bo could trust, began to employ 
Mariltho. aliihdars or self-mounted troopers, and appointed n new 
master of horse, NotAii. PAlkav, a man of vigonr and influence bn! 
cruel and unprincipled. The rapid success of Anrnngzob 8 advance 
on BiiApur marred ShivAji’s plans. Ho sent one messenger after 

another praying for forgiveness, promising amendment, and oilerwg 

to help Anrnngzob with a body ofborso. Aumngzcb who 
suddenly called to Delhi by the nows of his father s mwfcj 
agreed to pardon ShivAji, to enquire into hts heroditan; ekur'. sr. 
torcceiro a body of 500 of bis horse. In 1 G59 SbivAji 
force under SliAmrAjpnnt Pcshwa against the Sidi of Jnnpiam th; 
Cflnfi-il KmA-an. but the Sidi defeated the Pcshwa’a army with prea. 



inmed Pesbwa in his place. A treaty » ..... . 

7Adi in the South Konkan, under wind. Sh.vaji obtaw.cd ono-K-d 
he revenue of that state. In tho namo year, near P 1 15* . i c 

assassinated Afzul KbAn tbo BijApurgoncnil,wbo wn • wn* to * - 
dm, and destroyed his army. Soon after b.s Panbdaand I MangU 
n EolhApnr fell to his officers, and A nwitgnd m . At. m ■ ■ 

_ ci^vnii himself who Jovfccl contributions nlon# the ' . it 

nnd fort of Baths SbirAla. On SlnrAjia \ u f: nhy6lh ^ 

'orts in tho neighbourhood, wero taken by FtirpriM'. In 

lubmitted, nnd BAiigna and n pa ci, :.•£{( plundered in far as 
ho nest month (Dcceniber W SM", nnd spread terror 
3ijSpur, levied contribution ybicAji was engaged with tho 

>ver tho whole country. In „ W r I’anhAln except ItAnrnft 

BijApur troops, who retoo * ** MhivAii took and plundered RAjApur 

md VisliAlgad. In Jannap Col bhivaj,^ ^ ^ Mur/lf1n 

n Efitnagin and attached P? thc ho built a h-mplo to 

ho IkiWof Sbrmipwpm. Ijnnjc t hi< time 

hogoddcas-BhavAniin^ofortot ; (n>( „ ( . ch lho 

SASESwSST^ »' i* 


1 Car^n «»■«•!. *\ * ir - r ' -n ' ^ ** - H i '- 
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kigb character for sanctity. Ho is even said to have offered all liis 
territories to RamdAs SvAmi. The Svitmi had no need of lands but 
asked Shivaji to use the colour of his clothes in the Bkagva Jkenda 
or Saffron Banner. In the same year 1661 he made a rapid march 
across the country, and to avenge his father’s wrongs, who, at tho 
instance of the BijApur government had been treacherously seized by 
BAji Ghorpade of Mudhol in 1649, surprised and killed Ghorpado 
•with most of his relations and followers, and plundered and burnt 
Mudhol. The SAvants of Vadi, who contrary to their engagements 
had taken an activo part against him, SbivAji ‘attacked and pursued, 
and afterwards roceived as vassals. SliivAji nest built tbo forts 
of RAiri and Sindhudurg or MAlvan, both on tho RatnAgiri coast, 
and fitted out a navy. He strengthened KolAba and Yijayadurg 
in RatnAgiri, and prepared vessels at all these places, KolAba 
being his chief naval contro. On condition of being supplied 
with guns and warlike stores SliivAji did no harm to tbo Portuguese. 
Shivdji’s power was now so great that tbo BijApur minister ontored 
into a secret compact with him, which was probably brought about by 
the intervention of his father ShAhAji, who at this time visited Sliivfiji 
with the approval of tho BijApur government. ShivAji treated his 
father with tho greatest distinction. On hearing of his approach ho 
went several miles to meet him, dismounted, and sainted him with 
the obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign. He insisted on 
walking by the side of his father’s palanquin, and would not sit in 
his father’s presence until repeatedly commanded. After some weeks 
spent in pleasure and in visiting tho temple ab Jojuri and other 
places in ShivAji’s territory, ShAhAji, highly gratified, returned to 
BijApur, tho bearer of presents from ShivAji to tho king. From 
this timo until ShAhAji’s death in 1664 ShivAji nevor attacked 
BijApur, nor, when hostilities were renewed, was ShivAji tho 
aggressor. Soon nftor ShAliAji's death, ShivAji changed his capital 
from Rdjgad to the inland Rfiiri in the Control Konkan, which ho 
greatly strengthened and called RAygacL ShivAji now held the wholo 
Konkan from KalyAn to Goo, and tbo Konkan Gbdtmatkn or hilly 
west Deccan from thoBhima to the YArna. His army of 50,000 foot 
and 7000 horse was much laTger than his territory, which at its 
greatest breadth from Supa to Janjira did not exceed 100 miles, 
cither required or could support. His power was formidable and tho 
truce with BijApnr gave him the opportunity of turning it against 
the Mogbals. In 1662, as Aurangzob was longor and more 
busily employed in Northern India tlian was expected, Moro 
Trimal Pingle, ShivAji’s minister or peshwa possessed himself of 
several strongholds north of Junnar. In the samo year Netuji 
PAlkar, Shivaji’s master of the horse, who had swept tho 
Moghal territory close to Aurangabad, returned safe to Poona. To 
punish this daring raid, Shdisto Khfin, tho new Moghal govornor, 
marched from Aurangabad with a great force towards Poona 
and ChAkan. ShivAji, who was in Supa, retired to Sinbgad; 
Supa was taken, and, in spite of muoh annoyance from ShivAji’s 
horse, the MusalmAns pressed on and took Poona. 1 From Poona 
ShAiste KhAn marched north to ChAkan. The fort was hold by 
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Shivdji's old ally Phiiaogdji Narsdla, and, in spite of a most skilful 
and vigorous attack, was defended with snob courage that it did 
not fall till two months had passed and 900 of the besiegers were 
slain. When Phirangdji surrendered the Moghal general treated 
him with groat respect and sent him in safety to Shirdji by whom 
he was praised and rewarded. Shdiste Khdn placed Uzbek Khdn 
in charge of Cbdkan, called Jdfar Elan from Mdlwa to his 
aid, and marched after Sliivdji. 1 In 1663, under Aurangzob’s 
orders, Rdj a Jasrantsing the Rajpnt prince of Jodhpur arrived with 
a large reinforcement. The fair season was far advanced and 
the whole army lay idle near Poona. Shdiste Khdn, after taking 
several forts' and strong places had gone to Poona and was living 
in the Rang Mahdl which Daddji Kondadev had built for 
Shivdji and his mother. In spite of the precautions which had 
been taken to prevent armed Mardthds entering Poona Shivdji 
determined to surprise the Moghals, He sent two Brdhmans in 
advance to make preparations. One evoning in April a little heforo 
sunset Shivdji set out from Sinhgad with a considerable body of foot 
soldiers. These he posted in small parties along the road, and took 
with him to Poona only YasdjiKank, Tdndji Mdlusre, and twenty-fire 
Mdvalis. 3 The Brdhmans had won over some of the Mardthds in 
Shdiste Khdn’s employ. They arranged that two parties of MaratMs 
should enter the town one as if a wedding party the other as if 
bringing prisoners, and that Shivdji and his twenty-five should pass 
in with them. Shivdji's party passed in safety, put on their 
armour, and, at the dead of. night, by secret ways reached mo 
Khdn’s house. They entered through the cookhouse, killed me 
cooks, and, as they were cutting through a built-up window, mo 
alarm was raised. Three of the Mdvalis forced themselves into 
Shdiste Khdn's room, but two fell into a cistern of water and mo 
third, though he out off Shdiste Khan’s thumb, was killed by nis 
spear. Two slave girls dragged Shdiste Khdn to a place of mwj. 
The Mardthds killed many of his followers, cut to pieces some 
the women, and cut off the head of an old man whom *key 
Shdiste Khdn. The kettle-drums heat an 

ft rtiaiLjaargga? uss 

kj qr^dii’s^horse f e n 0 n them and they took to flight, the first time 

srasS sssras saaftJ^sFs 

i” ??».»» “ 4 ( »“* SUrfji. Tbo diara- 

suspicion that Jasvantsingwas^^ , nn dbotb Shdiste 

Kldnand JmaJtsing SL recalled. Jasvantsing was afterwarfis 


, _ , «*«_ •_ tn i: A t und PoTTfion, VII. 202-263. „ . , 

1 &Iuntaldiabn-l-IiubAb in shivdji, beaten and dispirited, had retired into 
i According to wa - s continually changing his position. Elliot and 

rantains difficult of ncccs , Mart this, 74, 7S. 

wwm, y I T ^n%Mn’B W occonnt in 01 ' 01 and DoTr6on > vlr * 270-1. According to 
^Doff /warfthfo 88) Shdisto Kiln’s fingers were cut off os ho was letting himself 

Kfi§Mnin Eliot and Dowson.VII, 270-271. 
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allowed to remain as second in command to Prince Sultan Muazzam 
who was appointed viceroy. Jnsvantsing made a feeble attempt to 
invest Sinhgad, but did not press tbe siege. Strong detachments 
were left at ChAkan and Junnar and the main body of the army 
retired to Aurangabad. About this time Shivaji wont to Poona to 
hear a katha or song-sermon by the VAni saint TukdrAm and narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner lay tbo garrison o£ ChAkan. 1 2 * * 5 In 1664, 
after his return from sacking Surat, Shivaji heard of the denth of 
his father SbAhAji. 8 He came to Sinbgad and spent some days in 
performing his father’s funeral rites. He then took the title of 
Itoja, struck coins in his name, and spent some months at RAygad 
lull in KolAbn arranging his government. His fleet scoured the 
coast and enraged tho MusalmAns by seizing some holy Mecca 
pilgrims. In August ShivAji surprised and plundered tho town of 
Ahmadnagar and swept across the country east to Aurangabad. 
In October tho Bijdpnr troops broke the truce and made a vigorous 
effort to regain the Konkan. Sbivdji seemed to bo everywhere and 
ready at all points. He mot tho Bijfipur army and dofeated them 
with great loss. He burnt Yengnrla in Ratndgiri, and hastened to 
Sinbgad to watch the Moghals who had sont a strong reinforcomont 
to a camp at Junnar. Finding the Moghals did not intend to act 
on the offensive, he returned to tho coast, embarked from MAI van 
with 4000 men,, plundered the rich town of Barcelor about 130 
miles south of Goa, sailed back to Gokarn in North KAnnra, 
scoured tho country, re-embarked, and returned to his capital. 

In February 1665, Jnsvantsing and SnltAn Muazzam were recalled, 
and Mirza RAja Jaysing another Rajput prince and Diler KhAn 
were sent to conduct tho war against SbivAji. They reached tho 
Deccan early in April 16G5 and lost no time in beginning operations. 
Jaysing wont to Poona, arranged its affairs, and spread abroad his 
forces ravaging tho country and attacking SbivAji’s forts. Ho himself 
went to attack Purandhar, about twenty miles sontb-enst of Poona, 
one of tbe most noted fortresses in the Deccan. Diler KhAn, who was 
sent in command of tho advanced forco, began tho siege and invested 
both Purandhar and tho neighbouring fort of Vajragad or Rudra 
Mahfil. Jaysing left Diler KhAn to proseouto the siege of Purandhar 
and blockaded Sinhgnd. 8 Tlio commandant of Purandhar was BAji 
Prabhu, the deshpdndia of MahAd in Kolfiba, and tbe fort was 
strongly garrisoned by Mdvalis and Hotkaris that is Ratnfigivi 
MnrAthfis. The deshpdndia maintained his post with bravery and 
ability. He disputed every point of the approaches, but bis out- 
posts were driven in, and Diler KhAn began to mine a rock under 
one of tho towers of the lower fort. Tho garrison made frequent 
sallies, and repeatedly drove off the minors, but they were at last 
firmly lodged under cover. After numerous failures they succeeded 
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in shattering the rock so as to enable them to attempt an assault. 
Tlio assailants gained the lower fort, and, while the garrison was 
retiring to the upper fortj began to plunder careless or ignorant of 
their dangor. The Hetkari marksmen from above opened so 
destructive a fire that many of the assailants sought shelter in every 
corner and others ran outside for cover. The Mdvalis headed by 
their commander sallied out;, attacked the Moghals sword in hand, 
killed all that opposed them, and drove them down the MB. Diler 
Khan, who was seated on his elephant near the hill foot, seeing 
the flight of his mon, bent his bow, called on a body of Pathdns 
about him to advance, and rallying the fugitives pushed his elephant 
forward. Tho garrison, like all Mardthds daring in success, 
closed with his mon and the powerful Afghans recoiled from tho 
swords of tho Mdvalis. Diler KMn, marking the conspicuous conduct 
of their loader, with his own hand pierced him with an arrow, 
and killed him on the spot. On the loss of their leader the garrison 
fled nor stopped until they reached the upper fort. The MoghalB 
attain took possession of the lower fort, but the fire from above 
onco more forced them to leavo it. After this failure Drier Khan, 
considering the northern face impregnable, determined on attempting 
to escalade the small detached fort of Yajragad or Rndra Mahdl, on . 
tlio north-east corner of Purandhnr which commands a great part ot 
the main works. The attempt succeeded and guns were bronght to 
breach' thTuppor fort. The setting in of the reins 
oporotions. Tho Moghul artillery was bad, and, although they omtowi 
finmr for wooks, they made little impression on the defences. The 
Son became dispirited and sent notice that they coM hold out 
Ki r They would have left the fort, but Shivdp, whiter 
his successes at sea, had at last returned to Rdygad, asked tbom t 
Sd on Tnril he should send them word to retire.* Shivdji sent 


I KhAfi KhAn's 
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Raghundtlipant Bbitshtri to Jay sing, who agreed to Shi?£ji’s proposal 
to enter the Moghal service and give up part of his territory. At the 
same time Jaysing placed no trust in Shivfiji’s sincerity until the 
Brdhmaa convinced him that Shivaji did not intend to deceive 
him. Jaysing then desired him to assure Shivdji on the honour of 
a Eojput that he might rely not only on the emperor’s pardon hut 
on his favour and protection. While this negotiation was ponding, 
Shivaji, with a slender retinue, in the month of July, proceeded 
from Pratitpgad in Sdtdvn to Jnysiug's camjj before Sinhgad, whoro 
he announced himself ns Shivaji ltdja. Jaysing sont his son 
Kiratsing to lead him to his presence with all the honours due to his 
rank. The whole camp pressed forward to see this celebrated hero 
and on his approach Jaysing advanced from his tent, met, and 
embraced him . 1 Jaj'sing seated Shivaji on his right hand, treated 
him with respect and kinduess, and ropcatcd the assurances sont 
by Kagundthpant. After some conversation in the humblest strain 
on the part of Shivaji, he wan allowed to retire to tents near those 
of Jaysing. Next day Shivdji went to visit Dilcr Khan, who was 
still before Purandhar and was exceedingly mortified that ho was 
not made privy to tho negotiation.' He threatened to persevere in 
reducing Purandhar and putting every man to tho sword. This wns 
but a threat, and be wns soothed and gratified by Sliivdji’s presenting 
the keys of tho gate with his own hand, telling him that all his 
forts and country were his, that he merely sought pardon, that 
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his sincerity, ordered that the attack should he pressed with renewed vigour. At last 
two confidential Brdhmauscamc from Shivdji and with the most binding oaths confirmed 
his expressions of submission and repentance. Tho Rdja promised him security of life 
and honour on conditiontlmt he waited on the emperor ami agreed to enter bis sendee. 
He also promised him high station or vian«ab in the imperial service and made pre- 
paration for receiving him aa became his rank. Shivdji approached with great humility. 
The Rdja sent his agent or muiutlu to meet him and he also sont armed Rajputs to guard 
against treachery. The mumhi carried a mesBago to say that if Shivdji submitted 
frankly, gave up his forts, and agreed to obey, the emperor would grant his petition 
for forgiveness. If ho did not accept these terms ho had bettor return and renew the 
%var. When Shivdji received tho message he said with great humility that ho kucw bis 
life and honour were safe if he made his submission. Tho Rdja then sent a person of 
high rank to bring him in with honour. When Shivdji entered the Udjn rose, 
embraced him, and seated him near himself. Shivdji thon with a thousand signs of 
shame clasped his hand and said * 1 have come as a guilty slavo to seek forgiveness, 
and it is for you either to pardon or to kill mo at your plcasuro. I will make over 
my great forts with the country of tho Konkan to tho emperor’s officers, and I will 
send my son to enter tho imperial service. As for myself, I bopo that after tho 
interval of one year, when I have paid my respect to the emperor, I may be allowed, 
liko othor servants of tho stato who cxcrciso authority in their own provinces, to livo 
with my wife and family in a small fort or two. Whenever and wherever my 
sendees arc required, I will, on receiving orders, discharge my duty loyally.* Tho 
Rdja chccrcd lum and Bent him to Dilcr IChdn. After tho siego was stopped, 7000 
porsons, men women nnd children, camo out of Sinhgnd fort. All tlmt they could 
not carry became the property of the government and the forces took possession 
of tho fort. Diler IChdn presented Shivdji with a sword. Ho took him back to tho 
Rdja who presented him with a robe, and renowed his assurances of safety and 
honourable treatment. Shivdji, with ready tact, bound on tho sword in an instant^ 
and promised to render faithful service. When tho question about the time Shivdji 
was to remain undor parole, and of hia return homo, came under consideration, Rdja 
Jaysing wrote to tho emperor, asking forgiveness for Shivdji and tho grant of a robe 
to him, nnd awaited instructions. A mace-bearer arrived with the/nrmdn and a 
robe, and Shivdji was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness nnd honour. 

1 Scott’s Deccan, II. 11. 
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experience had satisfied him that it was folly to resist such snMm™ 
ns Anrangzeb could boast of, and that now his ono hope 
enrolled among the servants of the empire. An armistice took 
place ns soon as Shivdji came into camp. After several conferences 
subject to the emperor s approval, it was agreed that Shivdji should 
give up whatever forts or territory he had taken from the Moehals 
P J V T tjr * tW a > forts taken or built by him in the territory which 
had belonged to the Nizdm Sbahi government, he gave up twenty to 
Jaysing, among which were Parandhar and Sinhgad with all their 
dependent districts. According to Khdfi Khdn Shivdji gave twenty- ■ 
three out of thirty-five forts with a yearly revenue amounting to 
£400,000 (10 lakhs of huns or 40 lakhs of rupees). 1 Thoterritoiy 
belonging to the remaining twelve forts, 3 of which Koari and Imdi 
were in Poona, estimotod to yield a yearly revenue of about £40,000 
(Pagadds 100,000) and all tho rest of his acquisitions, weretoformhis 
estato which he was to hold from the emperor, and his son Sambh&ji, 
then in bis eighth year, was to receive the rank of a commander of 
5000 horse. The most remarkable part of the agreement wasShivaji’s 
proposal to bo allowed assignments on Bijdpnr, estimated at abont 
£180,000 (Pagodas 500,000),being a fourth and a tenth of the revenue, 
termed by him tho chauth and sardeshmukhi, of certain districts above 
tho Snhyddris, tho chargo of collecting which he took upon himself. 
So eager was Shivdji to obtain the imperial authority for this 
arrangement, that it was granted on condition he offered to pay a 
tribute or peshkash of about £1,400,000 (Pagodas 4,000,000) by yearly 
instalments of abont £110,000 (Pagodds 300,000), and to keep an 
additional body of troops. Shivdji’s proposals, according to custom, 
wore sent to the emperor in the form of a petition. On Jaysing’s 
suggestion Shivdji intimated his desire to kiss the royal threshold. 
Aurangzeb agreed to Shivdji’s proposal on condition that he and his 
troops went with Rdja Jaysing ngainstBijdpur and that hepaidthefirst 
instalment of the promised tribute. According to this agreement, 
Shivdji co-operated with Jaysing, and the combined army, including 
2000 horse and 8000 infantry belonging to Shivdji, marched 
against Bijdpnr about tho month of November. In the operations 
which followed, Phaltan was reduced, the fort of Tdthavad escaladed, 
and all tho fortified places on their route were token possession 
of bv Shivdji and his Mdvntis. In consequence of these services 
Aurangzeb invited Shivdji to court, promised to confer on him 
Great rank and honours, and to allow him to return to the ca . 

In 1666 Shivdji, after visiting all his forts and holding a council of 
hto ministers at Rdygad, went to Delhi with his son Sambhdji. At 
AoranKeb’s court hewas treated with indignity and was watched as 
*335? In the Deccan Jaysing had not the means to garrison 
ZFnl oY the forts surrendered by Shivdji. He placed strong 
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the defences destroyed as conld be hastily thrown down. After 
Shivdji’s escape from Delhi, in December 1666, he lost no time in 
regaining his forts. Moropant Peshwa repaired them, replaced 
the garrisons, and drove ont the MoghalB. 

In 1667, by the representations of the new viceroy Sultfc Mufeam, 
who was accompanied and much swayed by Jasvantsing a stannoh 
Hindu, Shiv&ji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Rfija, a 
confirmation of SambMji’s rank, and land in Ber&r. The districts 
of Poona, Cbdkan, and Supa were also restored to Shiv&ji, but the 
commanding forts of Sinhgad and Purandhav were kept by the 
Moghals. Though Aurangzeb at first agreed to Sultdn Muazzam’s 
proposals in favour of Shivdji, he afterwards showed marked hostility 
to Shivdji. Accordingly Shivdji determined as soon as possible to 
gain the strongly garrisoned forts of Sinhgad and Parandhar which 
blocked his communication with Poona and Clidkan. Sinhgad, 
Shivdji justly considered one of the strongest forts in the country, 
and, as the commandant, Ude Bin, was a celebrated soldier and had a 
choice Eajput garrison it was supposed impregnable. Security had 
made the Sinhgad garrison somewhat negligent, and Shivdji laid 
a plan for taking the place by surprise. Tdndji Mdlusre, whom he 
consulted, offered to surprise Sinhgad if Iib was allowed to take his 
younger brother Surydji and 1000 picked Mdvalis. Accordingly, in 
February 1670, ono thousand Mdvalis under Tdndji and Surydji 
started from Edygad in Koldba, and, taking different paths, met near 
Sinhgad. Tdndji divided his men into two parties. One party under 
his brother Surydji he left at a little distance with orders to advance if 
necessary ; the other party under his own command lodged themselves 
undiscovered at the foot of Sinhgad rock. When it grew dark, 
choosing the sheerest part of" the rock as the least likely to bo 
guarded, oneoE the Mdvalis climbed the rock and made fast a ladder 
of ropes np which the rest crept one by one. Each as he gained the 
top laydown. In spite of their care before 300 of them hadreachod 
tbe top, some movement drew the attention of the garrison to the 
Mdvaus. One of the garrison drew near and was silently slain by 
an arrow. Still the alarm spread, and thB noise of voices and of a 
running to arms showed Tdndji that a rush forward was his only 
chance of a surprise. The Mdvalis plied their arrows in tbe direction 
of the voices, till a blaze of blue lights and torches showed the Rajputs 
armed or arming, and discovered their assailants. In the desperate 
fight that followed Tdndji fell. The Mdvalis lost heart and were 
running to the ladder, when Surydji, Tdnaji’s brother, met them 
with the reserve. He rallied them, asked them if they would leave 
their leader’s body to be tossed into a pit by Mbdrs, told them the 
ropes were broken and there was no retreat ; now was the time to 
prove_ themselves Shivdji’s Mavalis. They turned with spirit, and, 
shouting their war cry Bar Har Mahddev, dashed on the garrison, 
and, after a desperate fight in which 800 Mavalis and 500 Rajputs 
were slain or disabled, gained the fort. A thatohed house turned 
into a bonfire flashed the news to Shivdji. Besides those who 
were slain or wounded in the fort, many Rajputs who ventured over 
the crest of the rook were dashed to pieces. Contrary to his custom, 
Shivdji gave every man of tho assailants a silver bracelet and 
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distinguished liimsclf by escalndingPurandlmr. 1 Mahuli and Earnala 
in the Konknn wore also takon, and the whole province of Kalydn 
was recovered by the ond of Jane., In July (1670) Lohoga'd wa 3 
surprised and taken, but an attempt on Shivner failed. 8 Next year 
(1671) Dilor KIiAn, who was at Junnar with n considerable Moghal 
force, retook Lohognd and captured Chdkan.® In 1674, after great 
successes in South Gujarat, Khdndesh, Golkonda, Sdtdra, the 
Bombay Knrnlitak, and North Krinarn, Shivaji was crowned with 
groat pomp at II ay gad in EolAba. At the time of his crowning 
Shivdji is described ns forty-seven years of age, of a handsome 
and intelligent coantonnnco, and for a Mardtha fair in skin. His 
oyo was keen, his nose long aquiline and somewhat drooping, his 
heard trim and peaked, and his moustache slight. His expression 
was rapid and resolute, hard and feline. 4 

In 1675 Sbivdjt made another unsuccessful attempt on Shivner his 
birth-place, which was never destined to fall into his hands. 5 About 
this time the services of Fryer, the English physician and traveller, 
■K 7 » r n sought bv the Moghal governor of Jeneah that is Junnar. 
Fryor started from Bombay on St. George's Day, 23rd April 
1673, mid passed through Kalydn and Murbdd which was all wasted 
1,7 Shiviiji and tie Moglinls, up tho terribly Bteep Avapa passer 
Oppngnot. 0 At tho top of tho pass was a bad standing tom 
which ho calls Oppagaot. There was a fort or castle on a hill 
top and near tho head oE tho pass a stilhcdar or customer, blown 
up with the confidence of half a dozen hillmen. From the 
ton of the pass Fryor entered a deep valley where he met a 
caravan of oxen laden with provisions which had hardly escapedthc 
Moghal army which was not far off. Fearoftkevillm^ 
mnn mado Pryor’s gnido uso great hasto, and by ten at night 

ffiSSSUA * ISttt&BSs 

there was no ono but n«ng / enfc u nt a few green 



villages, to Beelseor or wmr ^omT^ons ta a wratoh^ 
Hero Ins people rested as J pillaging at the hands both of 
linmlet which was hjjMe 0 MarfitbAs, P and^ bore the pillaging well 

~~ ” s Giant Duff’s Mnrdthls, 109, 110. 

l Grant Duffs Mnnlthils, 9*. 

a Grant Duff’s Mnrftlids, lie. Q < e Historical Fragments. Scott Waring 
4 M r . Dougins from tho ^gnottei dgtaiIg . Shiviii was short and dark with 
Uarithds, 87 - 88) body, nod well-governed tempo;. He was religions 

right piercing eyes, an octwo ^ father t0 a bad son. Though he possossed 
liis countirmcn, f/m 5 er of cunning than courage and of dissimulation 

igh talents as a soldier, be was Jona f GjBnt Dnffs ManSthis, 119 . 
i£n wisdom. . . A , nr Moor peons, a Portuguese, his own son-ants, a 

e Fryer’s party incinaea . ^ palanquin-bearers, a dozen fardsts that is 

•ahmon linguist, a byrseke L? „■ Tnrkibh horse. East India and Persia, 123. 
mhor or baggage-earners, ana 
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Next day, tlie last of April, lie went on to Junnar tlio frontier town 
of the Moghals, for many years the seat of war. There was a castle 
at Junnar and some palaces with gardens, and the governor was in 
command of 17,000 horse and 8000 foot. The governor of the city 
and district was different from the commandant of Shivner fort who 
never left the hill top, Junnar city and the fort in the plain were 
ill-prepared to stand a siege. The Moghals were encamped there 
rather than settled, and, when SliivAji came in force, they retired 
speedily to the main army under BnhAdur KbAnwhohadahosfc of 40,000 
liorso ntPedgnon three days’ journey offin Ahmadnngar ontlieBhima. 
Fryer, in English interests, tried to pnrsuade the governor of the 
value of opening a trade with Bombay through which the Dcccan 
might he supplied with Arab and Persian horses. To do this it 
was necessary that tho Konkan should ho cleared of ShivAji’s troops. 
The governor made light of Shivnji, but seemed little inclined to 
drive him out of the Konkan, either bccauso ho know it was more 
difficult to do tliau ho pretended, or, because, if SliivAji was driven 
out, the excuso for keeping up a largo army and therefore his 
employment and tho source of his revenue would cease. 1 When 
the rains began to fall cotton was planted in tho fields about 
Junnar. The land also yielded wheat in abundance and other grain, 
though tho husbandmen’s crops were often burned by thoso 
mountain-foxes the MaTAthAs. It was not safe to move about 
Junnar in small parties : troopers were often sent homo disrobed 
and dismounted. Except Shivner most of tho hill forts were in 
ShivAji’s hands. In a still night many of his garrisons might bo 
henrd by voice and more by trumpet. The government of 
Junnar was like tho government of all Moglial cities. The walls 
were broken but tlio gates remained. Disorder bad scared trade, 
though the town was well placed and furnished with coarso calicoes, 
fine lawns, and plenty of cotton land. The ploughmen and weavers 
bad followed tho traders. A rich craftsman or landholder was not 
to be beard of in seven or eight days' journey. Tho markets bad 
little but provisions which tho rulers compelled the country-people 
to bring in, and sometimes took them by forco by reason of the 
general poverty reigning among thorn. Fryer returned to Bombay 
by the NAna pasB, a far shorter and easier way than ho came. 
Between Junnar and the head of tho pass ho wont by three of Sliivaji’s 
castles. It was doubtful if tho Moghals could pass by that way. 
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1 Fryer explains why tho governor was so disinclined to reduce his army. He 
kept only halt tho nominal muster of non nud drew tho pay of the rest, dividing his 
profits with thn notaries who were sont l>y Aurangzeb to see that no frauds were 
committed. The same practice was followed by the under-officers. Every one had 
their snips Verifying tho proverb, * Half the king’s cheese goes in parings.’ The 
grandees of the army were mounted on Persian Arab or Turkish steeds j tha lower 
officers rarely got more than tho raoo of tho country which were fiery and mottlesome, 
but very flashing probably because tlio officers pinchod tlieir horses’ bellies to put into 
their own. There were many Hindus in tho Moghal army and many MusnlmAiiB in 
ShivAji’s army, as they thought not of their country but whoso oalt tlioy ate. Tho 
Moghal army was chiefly Moghal cavalry nucl Gontoo infantry with matchlock 
muBkcts. Their pay was fourteen months behind hand. Still they stayed, for they 
wore sure of something with case, while ShivAji’s rule was the freebooter’s rule. No 
plunder no pay. Fryer’s East India and Persia, 139, 141, 
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During the last four years of his life ( 1677 - 1080) the success of 

M ‘ dra “ 

On Shivdji’s death on the 5th of April 1680, Samhhaji his 
and successor showed some of his father's vigour and skill in , 

“Tirt £ pleasure and vice, wasting in dissipation 

the wealth which his father had amassed. Kalusha, his friend and 
councillor, raised the land rent by levying many fresh cesses. Still 
the receipts fell short of the former rental. The managers of 
distriofs were removed, the revenue was farmed, many landholders 
fled, and speedy rnin threatened Sambhftji’s territories. 3 

In 1 6 82 _ to ravage the Konkan a body of Moghal horse under 
Husan Ali Khdn advanced from Ahmadnagar by the route of 
Junnar and descended the Sahyfidris. In 163f,. Aurangzob issued 
orders to levy a poll tax or jma on all non-Muhammadan subjects.* 
In 1685 Aurangzeb ordered Khdn Jah&u to place posts or (lianas 
in the country between Junnar and Sinhgad. Khan Jahon took 
Poona and the country round, and appointed Kh&kar Khdn as 
governor or foujdar . 4 In the same year (1685) a body of troops 
stationed under GMzi-ud-Din at Junnar was directed to move 
towards Ahmadnagar. The Marathas seized this opportunity and 
made a rapid march northwards and plundered Broach, Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Sultdn Akbar, whom Sambhdji treated with the greatest 
respect, instigating if not leading the enterprise. He mu 
intercepted near Ohdkan and defeated by the Moghal forces. 5 
In 16S6 Bijdpur fell and the Adil Shahi dynasty came to an end. 
In 1689 Aurangzeb’s camp moved up the Bhima from Aklnj in 
ShoIApur and cantoned at Tuldpur at the meeting of the Indrdyani 
and the Bhima, sixteen miles north-east of Poona. "While 
Aurangzeb was camped at Tuldpur, Takarrib Khdn, who had surprised 
Sambhdji and his favourite Kalusba at Sangameshvar in Ratndgin, 
arrived with his prisoners. The Mardthds made no effort to rescue 
Sambhdji Kalusba’s oppression and Sambhdji's misconduct nad 
made them hateful to the bulk of the people, and even had Ms army 
been disposed to undertake any enterprise in Ms favour, its loose 
and disordered state would probably have prevented the attompt. 
When the prisoners were brought close to the imperial cn mpthey 
were bound and set upon camels. His turban was taken off 
o uS tad drums and other noisy music sounded before him, 

SrS£l£*S!? ton .11 to ... hi. tto 

ana ruousanu shown to Aurangzeb and ordered into 

camp. The pr sentence was determined. Some of- the 

confinement , , ^ t s am bhdji’a life should be spared as 
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, Sluvtfii held tlio Konkan from Gandovi in Surat to 
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himself seemed inclined to this course. But Sambhriji, roused 
to a sense of his disgrace and stung "with shame and remorse, 
expected and ■wished for nothing but death, and made use of every 
epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier to kill him. In this 
frame of mind when Aurangzeb sent him a message offering life 
on condition of his becoming a Musalmrin, Sambhriji answered : 
Not if you give me your daughter in marriage, and ended by 
cursing the Prophet. The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron 
to be drawn across his eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and bis head to 
be severed from his body. These orders were publicly carried out in 
the comp at Tulripur about the beginning of August 1689. 1 After 
SambMji's execution Rrijrirrim, Sambhriji’s younger brother, was 
declared regent during the minority of Sambhriji’s son Shivriji, 
afterwards known as Shri.hu. In 1690 Rdygad fell to the MoghalB 
and young Sliivriji and his mother Soyrribrii were taken prisoners. 
Rrijrirrim who was moving from place to place escaped to Ginji in 
the Earnritak and from Ginji managed his Deccan affairs. Rdjrirrim 
remained in Ginji till 1698, when he was forced to flee to ViBhrilgad 
in Kolhripur. From Vishrilgad in 1699, Rdjrirrim, joined by Pars&ji 
Bhonsla, Haibatrriv Nimbrilkar, Nimriji Sindia, Atbavle, Samsher 
Bahridur, and other Marritha commanders, proceeded with a 

G reater force than Sliivriji ever commanded, and passed through 
angthadi, Nriuder, Berrir, and Khrindesh claiming chauth and 
sardeshmuklri. When he had completed his tour, Rrijrirrim left 
Ehnnderriv Dribhride in Briglrin or North Nrisik, Nemriji Sindia with 
the title of Sarlashkar in Khrindesh, Parsriji Bhonsla with the title 
of Senasaheb Subhe in Berrir, and Haibatrriv Nimbrilkar in Gangtliadi 
to collect, as was said, the outstanding balances due to the Rrija. 

In February 1700, Rrijrirrim took shelter in Sichgad, and 
died one month later from inflammation of the lungs brought 
on by violent exertion. When Rrijrirrim died leaving only widows 
and infants, tbe power of the Marrithfis seomed at an end. 
But Trirribrii, the elder widow, with the aid of Rrimchandrapant 
Amritya, Shankraji Nrirriyan, and Dhrinriji Jridhav Senripati assumed 
the government, seated her son Sliivriji a hoy of ten on the cushion 
of state, and placed Rrijasbrii the younger widow in confinement. 
Trirribrii did not fix her residence in any one fort but moved from 
place to place as seemed advisable.'- Between 1700 and 1703, 
Aurangzeb besieged Sinhgad. After a three and a half months 
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1 Grant Duffs Mardthda, 159-GO ; and Orma’s Historical Fragments, 1G4. 

= According to KhAfi KhAn Tdrdbdi won the heart oflior officers and took vigorous 
measures tor ravagiug the imperial territory. In spite ot all Aurangsseb’s struggles 
and schemes, campaigns, and sieges, the power of the MarAthds waxed instead of 
waning. They penetrated into tho old imperial territories, plundering and destroying 
wherever they went. In imitation of tho emperor, who, with his army and 
enterprising nobles was stayiug in the Dcccan mountains, Tdrdbrii's commanders 
cast the anchor of permanence wherever they penetrated, and having appointed 
kamaiihddrs or revenue collectors, passed the time to their satisfaction with their 
wives and children, and tents, and olophants. Their daring wont beyond all bounds. 
They divided all the districts or pargands among themselves, and, following tho 
practice of the imperial rule, appointed thoir mlheddrs or provincial governors, 
KamiUhddra or revenue collectors, and rohddtnra or toll collectors, KluSfi KhAn 
Muntokhbu-l-Lubabin Elliot and Dowson, VII. 373-376, 
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rouridj retook bmhgad and some other places. 8 The )q?j t' 
Smbgad and of Panhdla in Kolhapur J£ a grelt gjrfj 
Aurangzeb. It mcreasod the illness from which ho ivas s&eti 
and from which ha recovered very slowly. Zulfikdr Khdn muni 
o re S Sinhgad, and, before his departure the emperor comrH 
bambhdji s son Shdhn to his charge and Zulfikdr tried to bring III 
JMardthds to his side by sending letters from Shdhu as their lavM 
pnnee. Prom want of supplies Sinhgnd yiolded to Zulfikdr, but, « 
soon as he retired, from the same cause, it was speedily retaken by 
Shankrdji Ndrdyan. 

In 1707 on the occasion of Shdhn’s marriage with the daughters of 
the Jddhav of Sindkhed and of Sindia tho pdlil of Kinnarfched, 
Anmagzeb conferred on him Inddpur and Sum in Poona i nth 
other districts. 4 Tdrdbdi and her ministers took advantage of tho 
absence of the main body of the Moghn] army. Dhnwyi Jidkr 
defeated Lodikhdn the commandant of Poona, and retook CMfcan, 
and the Marathds rapidly occupied as well as plundered the country. 
In the same year (1707) Aurangzeb died, and steps were taken to 
release Shdhu. On his arrival in Poona means were successfully 
employed to detach Dhandji from the cause of TarhbS. An action 
took place at the village of Khed twenty-two mites north of. Poonn 
in which the Pratinidhi was not supported by Dhandji nulwas 
obliged to fly to Sdtdra. Dhandji joined Shdhu and proceeded towards 
Chaudan-Waudan in Sdtdra. Shdhu seized tho families of a» the 


Shankrdii Ndrdyan’s territory, which, as it included Jfdrgad Mirttj; s 

first capital, was considered the centra of Jtfhrntha rule. An army 

was sent towards Poona and took Bdmad. Shdhu was spared tho 
great labour of besieging the Pant Sacfuv's other forts by the nows 
Sat Shankrdji had Prawned himself, it was sard, out of remorse 

, r-,. t ,r.»,,M,«hn.MoMb in £Uiot and D ™?. nn . V H. 373; nnrl Grant 

DnStahfcrathis! W?*?' * Grant Doffe AfanltMs, 178;Elhotand Dowson, VII. 379. 

j Grant !??*,£ 1 ]$i. On this occasion Annmgrol, among other presents 
4 G r , ant a sn-oni ho had himself frequently worn, ami re, to red two 

to Shdhn pa v« him. attendants had atoms urged Shdhu to reenvor. One of these 
SWOI ^f. -ni.ftvAni find tlfie other tho fiword of -Afzul JOirfn the mu rile red 

wnsShiviU.s/amons DharW^ mr0 tatcii at RAygnd in 1 090. These swords 

5ZE tV^SofoUM ol flftta fa wan, bitio. 
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because he had bound himself by oath to Tardbai to fight against 
bis lawful prince. 1 Shahn with characteristic conciliation sent robes 
jf investiture to Shankrdji’s son NAro Shankar a child of two years 
fid and confirmed his mutdlik or deputy in that post. The Pant 
Sachiv’s party never again swerved from their allegiance to Shfihn. 2 

In March 1708 Shahn was established at Sdtdraj and in 1710 
TarAbdi with her son Shivaji 3 went 'to KolMpnr and established 
lerself there. Chandrasen Jddhay, who had been appointed sen&pati 
Dr commander-in-chief on his father Dhandji's death, was sent from 
Sntdra with a considerable army to levy the chavth, sardeshvmhhi, 
md ghdsdana from the Moghal districts. On this occasion 
Dhandrasen was attended by his father’s agent or kdrkitn Bdldji 
Pishvan&th, 4 the founder of the Peshwas of Poona who was now 
Charged with collecting the Rfija’s share of the revenue, a position of 
control very galling to Chandrasen. A dispute about a deer which 
had been rnn down by one of Bdldji’s horsemen forced Bnlaji to flee 
Bor his life. He fled first to Sdsvad, where the Saohiv’s agent 
in Purandhar did not think it prudent to protect him. His 
pursuers were in sight but the commander of the fort would not 
allow him to enter. "With a few followers, among whom were his 
sons Bdjirfiv and Chimnaji, Balaji Yishvan&th attempted to cross to 
Pdndngad fort in the opposite valley, but the Jadhav’s horemen were 
on his track and searching for him in every quarter. Bdlaji managed 
to hide himself for a few days. Then two Mardthds, Pildji JSdhav 
ind Dhumal, two of his self-horsed troopers, undertook to carry him to 
i place of safety. They gathered a small troop of horse, and, though 
they were attacked on the way and a man on each side of him had 
to hold on Bfllilji who could not ride, they carried him and his sons 
out of danger. After this Chandrasen, BSMji's rival, left the 
Mar&tMs and took service with the Niz&m, and, with the Nizam’s 
help, drove back Shfihu’s forces from the God&vari to the Bhima. 
To support his local troops Sh iS.hu sent Bftlaji whom he dignified 
with the title of sen a hurt or army agent. Bdlaji joined Haibatrdv 
Nimbdlkar, and they together fell back on Purandhar. A battle 
was fought which the Mardthds claim ns a victory, but which seems 
to have been a . defeat as they afterwards retreated to the Salpa 
pass. Poona was overrun by a detachment of Maratlids in the 
Niz&m’s service under Kambhfiji Nimb&lkur. An agreement wns 
made, and, as was their custom, the Moghal troops retired for the 
rains to Aurangabad. As soon as they were gone, under different 
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1 Shanlcrdji performed the jalasamddh or ■water-burial by sitting tied to a wooden 
raft which floated on empty jars pierced with holes. As the jars filled the raft sunk 

and the person seated on the raft was drowned. Hindu devotees were rather partial 
tothia form of death. Grant Duff’s ifaritlids, 186 foot. 

3 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 189. 

3 In January 1712 Shivdji, tho son of Tdrdbdi, who was of weak mind, died of 
small-pox. On his death Tdrabdi was removed from tho administration, and 
Sambhdji tho non of jRdjasbdi the younger widow of Bdjdrdm wns appointed iu her 
stead. TArdbdi and Bhavdnibdi her son’s widow, who is said to have been pregnant at 
the time of her husband’s death, were put into confinement. 

4 Bdldji Yishvandth was the bulharni or village accountant of Shriv*rdh*n in 
Janjira, a village then claimed by tlje Sidi from which in consequence cf s.we irtry v.e 
connected with the Sidi’s enemy Angris ho had fled toSa*v*.i in thvw*- 
recommended to Dhandji JAdhav by Abi i i Parandfcare and rarashnoavo ’’fV-wi . 

£ 1327—31 
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leaders, the MarAfchAs spread plandering over the country. All the 
leading Hindu detlimuihs and deslipandids in the Afoglial parts o£ 
the Afaratha country fortified their villages on pretence of defending 
them, but often joined and helped their countrymen. As BizAm-ul- 
Jlulk favoured the Kolhapur party, ShAhu’s influence continued to 
decline. In the prevailing anarchy Damdji Thorat, who was 
attached to the cause of KolhApur, strengthened a mud fort in the 
village of Hingni or Hingangaon, near PAtas, about forty miles 
east of Poona and levied contributions about thirty miles round. 
BAlAji Yishvandth, who set out to reduce Damdji, was seduced to 
a conference, treacherously seized, and thrown into confinement, 
together with his friend Abdji Purandhare, BAlaji'a two sons 
BAjirav and ChimnAji, and Beveral of their immediate retainers. 
TborAt threatened them with torture and death if they did not pay 
a large ransom. The ransom was paid, and the Sachiv was sent 
against DamAji. Bab he waB defeated and himself and his chief 
agent made prisoners. 

About the Bamo time Bahiropant, Sh&hu’B minister or peslaca, 
undertook an expedition into the Konkan to repel the pirate chief 
Angina of KolAba. Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner, 
Anlria advanced and took the forts of HAjmAchi and Lohogad in west 
Poona Angria intended to march on SAtAra, but he was met and 
defeated by BalAji. After the defeat, BAlaji, by the grant of ten forts 
and sixteen fortified places in the Konkan persuaded A.^ 
forsake the cause of KolhApur and become tebutary te SMhn. In 
consequence of this valuable service m l / 14, B^aji Vislwaarth 
was appointed Peshwa in place of Bahiropant Pingle who wtu 
removed. BalAji’s friend AbAji Purandhare was confirmed ns to 
deputy or mutdlih and RAmajipant BhAnn the ancestor of tie 
celebrated NAua Padnavis as his secretary or fadnams. ^ 
Ohandrasen JAdhav deserted to the Moghals in 1710, MAnAp Sow 
had been appointed Shdhu's commander-in-chief or scndpati. » 

BAMji succeeded in procuring the release of Damajis pnsoner the 

Pant Sachiv and, in gratitude for this service, the Pant Sacbrrt 
mother presented J&p with all the Pant Sachas rights in 
Purandhar and gave him the fort as a place of safety for his family 
whose head-quarters had hitherto been at Sasvad. This transfer 
„n„firmad bv ShAhu. The force assembled in the Poona 
^strict under AIAnAji was too powerful for ThorAt. He was driven 
wfc Hineangam his fort was stormed and destroyed, and himself 
ft|r®r er . In 1715 BAIAji Peshwa induced the Moghal agent 
Sr the 5 Poona district, a Harathn named BAji Kadam, to make over 
flUDerior authority to him on the promise that Kambhaji • 
Wmhfllkar^s estates should be respected. As soon as be acquired 
this authority Bdldji turned his attention to putting down the free- 
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hooters with whom the country swarmed, ha stopped revenue* 
farming, and encouraged tillage by granting leases at low rates. 
Negotiations between Sbdhu and the court of Delhi were set on 
foot, in consequence of which in 1718 B&l&ji, in command of a large 
contingent, was sent to Delhi to assist the Sayads. This was the 
beginning of Mardtha influence at Delhi with which till 1803 they 
were so closely connected. The battle of ShdhApur destroyed tbe 
power of tbe Sayads, and established Mubammadsbdb upon the 
throne of the decaying empire. BalAji succeeded in obtaining from 
the imperial court three grants one for tho ehauih or onc-fourth of 
the whole revenue of the six eubhas of tho Dcccan, including the 
Haidarabnd and BijApur territories, the KaruAtok, and the tributary 
states of Tan j or, Trichinopoli, and Maisnr, and a second for the 
sardeshmuhhi or additional one-tentb of the Deccan revenue. The 
third grant was for the svardj or home-rule by the Marathi'is of 
sixteen districts, which they stated Shivaji held at the time of his 
death. 1 Under this arrangement almost the whole of Poona, Supa, 
BdrAmati, Inddpnr, and Junnar became part of tho MarAtha home- 
rule. In reward for his services on the occasion BalAji Vislivan&th 
received several districts near Poona in personal grant or jdgir 
including the fort of Lohognd. 

Notlongafter(1720) Ghinkalich Khan, better known as tho NizAm- 
ul-Mulk, who, after the murder of the emperor Ferokshir, had been 
appointed governor of Malwa, revolted, and crossing tho Nnrbada and 
defeating the imperial forces at Burhanpnr and BdlApur, made himself 
independent in the Deccan. BdlAji’s health lmd suffered considerably 
from the fatigue of the journey to and from Dollu and the labour he 
bestowed on the management of affairs after his return. Ho was 
allowed to retire for rest to his family seat at Sfisvad, where he died 
in afew days in April 1721. He left two sons, BAjirdv and ChinmAji, 
and two daughters Bhiubfii married to Abfiji Nnik tho brother 
of BApuji NAik, a rich banker of BArAmati, and AnnubAi, tbe 
wife of NArAyanrAv Gliorpade of Icbalkaranji in tbe Bombay 
KarnAtak. For nearly seven months after bis father's death BAlAji’s 
eldest son BAjirdv was not formally invested with tbe dignity of 
Pesbwa. At last BajirAv received bis robes, bis brother Chimnaji 
received the command of an army under the Peshwa and the district 
of Supa in grant or jdgir, and Abdjipnnt Purandbare, their 
father's head ngent, was reinvested hy Shahn. 2 Soon after his 
appointment BAjirdv Peshwa set out with an army for Kbandesli, 
bnt, till 1724, he was forced every year to return to Sdtdra. 
Bajirav's great dosign was to extend Mardtha power in North 
India. 3 In a debate before Shdhu be said, Now is our time to 
drive strangers from the land of the Hindus and to gain undying 
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1 The svardj or home-rule districts were Poona, Sups including BSrdmati, IndApur, 
V4i, the MAvals, SAtira, KarbAd, KhatAv, MAn, Fhaltan, MallcAptir, Tdrla, Fonhiln, 
Ajra, Junnar, and KolhAnur j tho pargamls of Kopal, Gadag, HalyAl, and all tho forts 
which were captured by shivaji to the north of the Tungbhadra, and RAmnagar in the 
Konkan including Ganderi, JawhAr, Cheul, Bhimpad, Bhiwndi, KalyAn, RAjpuri, 
DAbhol, J&vli, RAjApur, Fhandn, Akoia, and KudAl. Thesis subhds of the Dcccan were 
Aurangabad, Bedar, Bcrir, Bijdpur, Haidnrabad, and KhAndcsh, yielding an estimated 

revenue of Rs. 18,05,17,300, the sardeshmul'hi on which was Rs. 1,80,51,730, and tho 
cJinut/i and other rights Rs. 11,70,10,702. Grant DniTs HnrAthAs, 200. 

f Grant Dud’s ilarAlhds, 209. 3 Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 2J 2. 
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tuJhH tTC0 nntl the branches must fall of themselves 

^rifr«3 



j v .. ~ — vi'w*AUi.ui-iuuuw 8 or lounuers ot fltates, 

dl Ai OC li°n Ti '° T c} " of of theso were Mallidrji Holkar, the 
ancestor of the Holknrs of Indur then cliaut/ula or assistant headman 

Sind I7nf n r^r n °fi 0n i 1,0 . Ni ™» ^ no J 5 Sindm tIlB ancestor of the 
bmdJtSs of Gwjlhor, the Pesliwa’s shpper-bearor, Uddji porar the 

ancestor of the Povdrs of Dhar an enterprising warrior of Mdlwa, 
and PUrtji Gnikwar tho son of Damtlji Gdikwdr the ancestor of the 
Bnroda Gmkwtlrs. 1 In 1731 Bdjirdv romnined at Poona and 
employed himself in the internal management of Martltha affairs. 
His victory over his rival Trimbakrdv Ddbhdde the Maratha 
coinmnntlci'-in-chiof or Sontipati like the issuo of- every civil war 
left unfriendly feelings in many minds. Bdjirtiv took every means 
to reguin goodwill, among otlior3 continning Odbhdde’s practice of 
feeding some thousand Brdhmans for sovoral days. This charitable 
practice Bdjirdv continued ot Poona and gave smns of money at 
the same time to tho assembled Shdstris and Vaidiks. This festival 
wns continued by his successors nnd was known by the name of 
Dakshiiut or money gifts. 2 In 1734 JMldji was most successful in 
the north gaining Mdlwn nnd tlid territory between tlio Chambal 
and the Narbada, nnd, in 1789, his brother Chimndji.drove the 
Portuguese from almost nil thoir loading possessions in the North 
Konknn. Bdjirdv died in 1740. Hb left three sons, Bdldji the 
eldest who succcoded liim as Peshwa, Raghnnathrdv the second 
nftorwnrds so well known to the English, and Jandrdan Bdva who 
died in early youth. He left one illegitimate son by a Muhammadan 
mother whom he bred as a Musalmdn and named Samsher-Bahddur. 


Bdjirdv was ambitious, a thorough soldier, bnrdy, self-denying, 
persevering, and patriotic. Mardtba pictures ropresont him eating 
fried jvdri cars or htirda ns he rides at the head of a troop of 
Mardtha soldiers. Ho wns no unworthy rival of Niznm-ul-Mulk, 
and wielded the mighty arm of Maratha power with incomparable 
energy. While the main body of his army remained encamped on the 
Shivganga, Raghuji Bhonsla the Sena Sahel Subha or commander-in- 
chief retnrned to Sdtfira, and endeavoured to prevent Bdldji Bdjirdv’s 
succession a3 Peshwa by proposing for the vacant office Bdpuji 
Ndik, a Brdhman banker of Bdrdmati, a connection but on enemy 
of tho late Peshwa who wns Bapuji’s debtor for a large sum." 
Chiefly by the help of his uncle Chimnaji, Baldji’s claims prevailed, 
and ho was invested in August 1740. The disappointed Bdpuji 
Ndik at first pressod Bdldji hard to pay his father’s debts. Bdldji 
wns relieved from this annoyance by the influence and credit of his 
agent or divdn, Mnhdddjipant Purandbare. In 1741, on the death 
of his uncle Chimndji, Bdldji Peshwa returned from the northern 


1 Grant Duff’s MorfthX*. 212- 
a Grant Duffs MarAthUs, -On. 
vernacular literature and providing 
Bombay. 


This dalvluna fund is now used for promoting 
fellowships in the two arts colleges in Poona and 
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districts and spent nearly a year in improving llio civil administration 
of Poona and Sdtrirn. Prom this till 3745, a time of comparative 
quiet in the Deccan, Biildji encouraged agriculture, pvotoctod tho 
villagers and grain merchants, and caused a marked improvement 
in the state of tho country. 

Shfilm died in 1749 and was succeeded by Itiim Rdjn, tho 
posthumous sou of tho second Shivuji whose birth in 1712 was kept 
a socrot. Boforc his death Biildji obtained n deed from Sluilm Riijn 
empowering him to nianngo tlio Mnrdthn empire, on condition of 
porpetnating tbo Baja’s namo nnd keening up tho dignity of tho 
houseof Shivdji through the grandson of Tanlbfii and his descendants. 
Bahtji loft the Raja in Rnghuji’s chnrgo nnd wont to Poona, and from 
lliistimo Poona beenmo tho capital of tho Mnrdtha empire. Tdrdbdi, 
whom Bnlnji lmd almost overlooked, although seventy years of age, 
showed him how dangerous it was to slight n woman of her spirit. 
On pretcnco of paying her devotions at her husband Rdjdrdin’s tomb 
in tho fort of Sinligad, sbo endeavoured to porsundo tho Pant Sncliiv 
to declare for her as the head of tbo Mardtlia empire. After much 
persuasion Bdldji induced Turabiii to come to Poona, and, flattering 
her ambition with the hope of a largo shnro in tho administration, 
persuaded her to uso her influence with Ram Riija to confirm his 
schemes. The ManUlin chiefs wero subscrvienL to tho Pcsliwa’s 
viows and were not likely to causa opposition. Bdldji owed much 
of his success to his minister or divan, Mnhndajipnnt, who, except 
Sndiisliivrdv his cousin had more influcnco than any one over Biildji. 
Through. Sadnshivrdv’s influence, Rdm Riija the new SfiM.ro. chief 
agreed to renounce tho entiro power, nnd to lend his sanction to 
whatever measures the Pesliwn might pursue. Aft cr Biiliiji's scheme 
lmd so far prospered, it was nearly ruined by a quarrel botweon bim 
and liis cousin Sadashivrdv. Suddshivrdv applied to Biildji for tho 
same share of authority as hail been enjoyed by Sndiisbivrdv’s father 
Chinmdji Appa. To this Biildji would not agree ns he wns anxious 
that the second place should bo held not by Snd/Whivrdv but by 
Mabiidnjipant Ptirandlmro to whom Biiliiji wns under dcopobligations. 
Snddshivrav in anger accepted the position of Peshwa to tho chief 
of KolMpur. As this quarrel wns likely seriously to weaken tho 
power of the Poshwa, Mtihaddjipnnt gave up his post and 
fciaddskivriiv came to Poona os tho J’cshwa's minister or divan. 1 

In 1750 Biiliiji Peshwa arranged that tho Pant Sacliiv should 
give him Sinhgnd in exchange for Tung and Tikona in Western 
Poona.® lie then mnrehed with an army towards Aurangabad. 
In 1751 nsDamdji Gdikwdv did not comply with Biiliiji’s commands, 
the Peshwa sent private orders to seizo soino of tho Giiikwiir nnd 
Dubluido families, who woro living nt Talogaou, nnd imprison them 
in tlio hill-fort of Lohogad. Ilo nlso trenclieronsly surrotindod, 
attacked, and plundered Daimiji’s camp which was near him at 
Satdra, nnd kept him in confinement in tbo city of Poona. 3 During 
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* Grant Duffs MnrjttliSs, 271 -272. = Grant DufFg MnrAlbiK 271-272. 

In consequence of tliis treachery Damftji in until ever after to Iiavo refusal to 
salute the I’cshwa except with bis left baud. Grant Duffs Mardthits, 274. 
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tlio snmo Far (1 75 1) the Moghals, supported by the French, advanced 
towards Poona, totally destroying every village in their rente. 
JAnlilji, alarmed at their progress, endeavoured to negotiate, and. at 
the samo time to aronso suspicion and jealousy of the French among 
balabat Jang s officors, .Monsieur Bussy, the French general, as the 
best means of counteracting such schemes and securing influence with 
the Niiiilra, exerted himself with judgment and enorgy, He planned 
an attack on the Mardtha camp at Rdjdpur on the Ghod river on the 
night of the 22nd of Novombor, at tho moment of an eclipse of the 
moon when the Hindns wore at prayer. The Mardtha army fled 
before him, and though only one man of consequence was wounded, 
sotno valuable booty wus taken particularly some gold vessels 
belonging to tbo Pcshwa. This success added greatly to Bussy’s 
roputation. In spite of tho surprise, next day the Mardthds were 
as activo as ovor. Still tho Moghals pressed on, plundered Rdnjan- 
gnon, and totally destroyed Talegaon D&bliade. At last on the 
27th of November they woro attacked by the Mardtlids with the 
greatest determination, and nothing lint the French artillery saved 
them from total defeat. The Mardthds were led by Mahdddjipant 
Purandhare, tho late divan, supported by the two sons of Rdnoji 
Sindia, Dattdji, and Mnhddji, ana by Konher Trimbak Ekbote whose 
feats of valour gained him the title oiThdkdc or tho hero. Still tho 
Moghals pressed on to Koregaon on tho Bhima. Negotiations were 
opened but were stopped by tho news that the Mardthds had taken 
tho Moghnl fort of Trimbak in Ndsik. Salabat Jung demanded that 
the restoration of Trimbak should form part of any settlement. This 
Bitlitji refused and the Moghals moved towards Jnnnar continually 
harassed by tbo Mardthds. At last an armistice was concluded 
and tho Moghals returned to Haidarabad (1752). During the next 

? ear the armistice was turned into a peace. Baldji returned to 
’oona and soon after prepared a large force for an expedition into 
the Karn&tnk which turned out to ho the most profitable in which he 
was ovor engaged. 1 Before he left for tho Karndtak Bdldji endea- 
vourod to arrange a compromise with Tdrabdi against whom a force 
bad been sent in tho previous year. In June 1754 Baldji returned 
to Poona from tho Karndtak. Damdji Gdikwdr, who had been 
imprisoned at Poona since. 1751, was anxious to procure his release, 
nndBdldii entered into terms, when, amongother points itwas arranged 
that Damdji should pay a sum of £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000), should 
sot apart for the Peshwa half of the territory conquered by him m 
Gujardt, and should pay a large sum as deputy commander-in-chief. 

In 1751, with the object of gaining possession of Surat then the 
chief centre of trade in Western India, Raghundthrdv, Bdldjis 
brother, bad been sent to Gujardt, but was recalled without effecting 
bis object. Nothing more was. done till at the close of the rains of 
1754, to spread Hardtlia power m Gujardt and to cany out the 
settlement made with Damdji, Raghundthrdv started on a second 
expedition to Gnjardt. Shortly after a _ second expedition which 
Bdldji accompanied for some distance m person proceeded to the 


> Grant Puff’s ManUliis, 2S0. 
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Knrnatak. Bdldji, who was naturally indolent, left the burden 
of military affairs to his brother Raghunfithrdv and tho civil 
administration, to his cousin Saddshivrdv. For more than the life 
of a man plunder and violence had been general. An improvement 
was began nt this time by Rdm chandra Baba Skeuvi the friend and 
adviser of Saddshiv and after his death was carried on by Saddshiv 
Chimndji. 

In March 1758, Ragliuji Bhonsla the Sena Sahel Subha died. 
Bofore his death ho counselled his son to preserve union in the 
Mardtha empiro. Soon after, with tho object of being confirmed 
in bis father’s office, Raghuji's son Jdnoji came to Poonn. Encouraged 
by Jdnoji’s approach, and, on the Peshwa’s assurance of Bafety, 
Tdrdbdi, the aged head of the Sdtdra state, came to Poonn. She 
was received with groat attention and agreed to the Peshwa's formor 
proposals. Bdldji professed much anxiety for the release ofRdmRdja, 
the Sdtdra chief, who was then in confinement in Sdtdra fort. He 
pressed the point, being anxious that Rdm Rdja should bo kept in 
confinement and judging that to profess the opposite view was 
the likeliest means to bring Tdrdbdi to take the course he wished. 
This calculation was correct and tho chief remainod a prisoner. 
Jdnoji Bhonsla agreed to the torms subscribed by his father. Ho 
undertook to furnish 10,000 horse for the service of tho state and 
to pay £90,000 (Rs, 9 lalihs) a year to meet tho cost of tho 
establishment of the Sdtdra chief. Jdnoji was formally invested 
as Sena Sdhcb Sulha , and Bdldji approved of tho treaty Jdnoji 
had made in 1751 with Alivardi Kkdn of Haidarabnd, under which 
the Mardtbds woro to receivo a share of the revenues of Orissa. 
Jdnoji then loft for Berdr. 

In July 1755 Bdldji Pesbwa returned from an expedition into tho 
Karndtak. Shortly after Bdldjl’s return Muzaffar Khan, who hod been 
dismissed from the Nizdtn’s servico appeared at Poona, made 
humble apologies to the Pesbwa and promises of good conduct, and 
was again enterlainod contrary to Saddshivrdv’s advice. In April 
1756 the capture of Augi'ia’s stronghold of Ghoria or Yijaydurg in 
Ratnugiri and the destruction of Angrid’s power nt sea was tho 
first achievement which raised the English to importance as a 
political powor in Western India. A land force of tho Peshwa’s 
had acted with the English fleet. They had given little aid and by 
intrigues with Angria bad tried to socure Ghoria for themselves. This 
nttempfcwas discovered and prevented by the English, and the English 
were in the strong position of holding Gheria of which Bdldji was 
most anxious to gain possession. Iu October 1756, Mr. John Spencer 
and Mr. Thomas Byfield, members of tbo Bombay Council, came to 
Poona and had a long interview with Bdldji Poshwa at which 
Raghundthruv tho Peshwa’s brother and Saddshivrdv tho Peshwa’s 
cousin were present. As newB had rcachod him that M. Bussy had 
boon restored to power at Haidarabad Bdldji was anxious to obtain 
the services of a body of English troops. To this Mr. Spencer was 
instructed not to agree, though, at tho same time, ho was to let tho 
Pesbwa know that Snldbat KMn had been asking the Madras 
Government to supply him with English troops to aid bim in 
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agreed to cede Ghena to BalAji receirine- in evchan^ tan Tn'iH™* 
mcMmgMatmth. total K»i./„d «?*&£**£ 

S°L STS,. ®»> «W«< *> *">» Mot to igZito 

fits? w *, f regarding Lis customs dues in the 

Bdnkot river. He also agreed to waive all olaims on the English 
company and to levy on English merchandise no additional inland 
duties. Shortly after (1756J Raghundthrdv, with SakhanCm Bdpu 
as his agent.or rftoaa started for Hindushtn. They were joined by 
Malhardv Holkar, and together advanced to Delhi and broke the 
power of Ahmad Abdalli who was forced to retire to Afghanistan. 
This, though on© of th© most successful of Mardtha campaigns, 
was costly, and was not rewarded with any large share of booty. 
At the close of 1756 Bdl&ji led an army south to the Karaatak, 
and crossed the Krishna in February 1757. Meanwhile news had 
come that tlio English were in trouble in Calcutta, and that war had 
broken out in Europe between England and Prance. This caused 
a change in Bdldji'a attitude to the English. He wrote to the 
Madras Government, forwarding a letter to thekmg of England, 
written with much less friendliness than he had shown in the 
negotiations with Mr. Spencer, and, in spite of the provision in 
the 1756 treaty agreeing to waive nil claims on the English 
Company, asking for the treasure and stores which the English 
had carried off from Ghena. This reqnest was probably made 
hot in the hope of getting the Ghana spoils, but preparatory to 
demands for a share in the revenues of the Moghal provinces of 
the eastern or Pdyin Ghdt that is lowland Karn&tak in which the 
English, had now a direct interest. About May 1757 B&l&ji 
returned from the Karn&tak with the greater part of his army 
successful to Poona. 


During the nest two years Bftl&ji took a considerable part in 
Haidarabad affairs where a plot was on foot to cause a revolution 
and drive out the French. In March 1759 Bdldji succeeded for a 
time in keeping the English from taking Surat castle, bnfc through 
the ability of Mr. Spencer and the military talents of Admiral Watson 
the castle and with it the post of Moghal admiral passed to the 
English inthe same year. At Poona the civil administration continued 
under the management of Saddshivrdv, BiMji’s cousin. Saddshivrdv 
was violent and .grasping but active and vigorous, and though proud 
and unbending, had a large share of good nature and good sense. He 
waB open to bribes but not under circumstances to which Mardtha 
ideas attached shama Sdddshivrdv had a bitter enemy in Bdldji’s 
wife Gopikdbdi, who feared that Saddshivrdv would prevent her sons 
from gaining their proper position and power in the state. To 
remove her fears Sadashivrsfv was urgent m recommending to Bdldji 
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tte early employment of his eldest son Vishvasrdv in war and in 
civil affairs. In spite of Saddshivr&v’s goodwill in this matter, 
Gopik&bai nursed a bitter dislike of Saddshivrdv and did what she 
could to arouse unfriendly feelings between him and her husband 
Bdldji. This ill feeling did not turn to open discourtesy till the 
return of Ragundtbrdv from North Indiain 1759. Saddshivrdv blamed 
an arrangement of Ragundthrdv’s which had caused a loss to the state, 
and Ragundthrdv left him in anger telling him he had better take 
command of the nest expedition. The quarrel between Ragundthrdv 
and Saddshivrdv spread to other members of the family, and the ill 
feeling became still stronger after an attempt on Saddshivrdv’B life 
by Muzaffar Kh fin whom, contrary to Saddshivrdv’s advice, Bdldji had 
received back to favour. There was no proof that .either Bdlaji or 
Ragnndthrdv was aparty to the plot. In 1760 the arrangement which 
had been suggested by Ragundthrdv in anger, that Raghundthrdv 
should take Saddsliivrdv’s place attheheadof civilaffairs in the Deccan 
and that Saddshivrdv should take Ragunathrdv’s place at the head of 
the Mardtha army inNorth India was carried out. Before Saddshivrdv 
left with his army for North India, news came of the success of an 
intrigue for the surrender of the strong fort of Ahmadnagar, which 
for a sum of money was betrayed into the hands of a Brdhman 
agent of Sadashivrdv’s by Kdvi Jang the Moghal commandant. 
This act of treachery brought on a war with the Nizam. Bdldji 
inarched with a large army to Ahmadnagar, and Saddshivrdv moved 
eastwards. The Moghal army under Saldbat Jang and Nizam Ali 
met Bdldji’s army at Udgir on the banks of the Mdnjra about 
one hundred miles east of Ahmadnagar, and chiefly by the brilliant 
courage of Saddshivrdv ended in a severe defeat to the Nizdm. 
Under the terms of a treaty concluded after this important victory, 
Shivner in Poona, Danlatabad, Asirgad, Bijdpur, and the province 
of Aurangabad were made over to the Mardthds. These territories 
yielded an estimated yearly revenue of over £620,000 (Rs. 62 
lakhs). Of the whole territory portions yielding an estimated 
yearly revenue of £410,000 (Rs. 41 Idklis) were according to the 
Peshwa’a practice granted as military estates or Jagirs. Towards 
the close of 1760 Saddshivrdv marched to North India in command 
of the richest army which the Mardthds ever assembled. In the 
middle of January 1761 news of the ruin of the Mardthds at 
Pdnipat reached Peshwa Bdldjirdv in the Goddvori valley. The 
message ran : Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
mohars have been lost, of the .silver and copper the total cannot 
be cast up. Bdldji understood thst the two leaders his cousin 
Saddshivrdv and his eldest son Yishvdsrdv were Blain, numbers 
of his nobles lost, and the mass of the proudest army the Mardthds 
ever put in the field destroyed. Bdldji retired slowly to Poona. 
The blow crushed him, his mind gave way, and he died in the end 
of June in the temple he had built on Parvati hill close to the south 
of Poona. 

Though under Bdldji the Mardtha power was at its highest, 
and though the Mardthds praise the time of his rule, Bdldji owed 
more to his father and grandfather and to his brother Raghundthrdv 
and his cousin Saddshivrdv than he owed to himself. He was 
B 132-32 
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lazy sensual and dissipated, but kind generous and charitable. He 
loved jntngnonnd hated violence. He had great address nolished 
nmnnors, and considerable political sagacity, tempered by a ranning 

it h J> C i n P Z 3C fw less well-ordered than 

th ' r J 7 - later under Mnn Fadnavis, under 
Bdl/iji Bdjirdv the administration of the country round Poona was 
grently unproved. Bdldji Vishrtmdth the first Peshwa (1714-17201 
had dono good by stopping revenue-farming, by granting land on 
cheap leases, and by encouraging, villagers to protect themselves 
from the exactions of petty chiefs. Still, till about 2750, the country 
round Loona was full of turbulence and disorder. Bdldji Bdjirdv 
appointed mdmlalddrt nnd subheddrs to the different districts and 
over, them in the more distant parts placed a sarsubheddr or 
provincial governor. Poona and the other lands between the 
Goddvari nnd the Krishna, though the best protected territories 
tinder Mardtha rule, bad no governor. Instead of being under a 
govornor they were under tho Pesbwa’s favourites and courtiers, 
who had absolute police, rovonue, and judicial power. They stayed 
at court, governed by deputy, allowod their districts to fall into 
disorder, paid to tbo state but a small share of their revenues, and 
furnished no accounts. Bdldji Bdjirdv was too indolent to reform 
these nbusos. But Saddsbivrdv, acting on a policy which was started 
by Rumcliandra Bdba Shonvi, appointed a governor or Barsubhcddr, 
and, in spite of opposition which in one case had to be met by force, 
compollcd tho managers of tho districts to produce their accounts 
and to pay tho state its share of the revenne. A respectable 
Shfistri was placed nt tho bend of justice and the police was greatly 
improved. These roforms nnd tho Peshwa’s snccess in war, which 
enriched thejDeccan with tbo spoils of great part of India, improved 
the state of the people. The Mardtha peasantry have ever since 
blessed the days of Bdldji Bdjirdv, or os he was commonly called 
Nitna Sdheb Peshwa.® 


Mddhavrdv Bail At, 
Fourth Peshica, 
1761-1772. 


Though power had so entirely passed from the Sdtdra chief thnt 
ho had to get leave from the Peshwa to appoint an agent to collect 
his dnos as hereditary deshmulch of Inddpur, Bdldji J s second son 
Mddhnvrdv, then in nis seventeenth year, in September 17G1 went 
to Sdtdra to receive investiture. The young Mddhavrdv and his 
uncle Ragliundthrdv who was appointed regent hnd to face the 
difficulties which the ruin of Panipab had brought upon the heads of 
the Mardtha empire. The first difficulty was in the Konkan where 
the English sided with the Sidi of Janjiro, saved his state from 
destruction by the Mardthds, and forced the Mardtbds to restore 
part of the Sidi’s lands which they had taken. 8 Raghuridthrav 
agreed to these terms because he knew that Nizd.ru Ali was collecting 
a large force in the hope of winning back the territories which had 
been lost to Haidarabad by the defeat of Udgir in 1760. The 
Peshwa’s finances were low and the Mardtha nobles held hack 
from coming to the Peshwa's help. Eaghundthrdv, in the hope 


1 Grant Duff’s Marithds, 307. = Grant Duff's MarSthds, 320-322. 

5 Grant Duffs Mardthli, 324. 
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of securing the services of English troops, offered the Bombay 
Government large cessions of territory near Jambusar in Gujardt. 
What the Bombay Government wanted was the island of Sdlsette but 
this Raghunafchrav was most unwilling to give. While negotiations 
went on, the Moghal army had advanced close to Ahmadnagar. At 
Toka about forty-five miles east of Ahmadnagar the Musalmdns 
destroyed some Hindu temples, and most of the Mardthds in their 
army deserted to the Peshwa carrying with them Mir Moghal 
Nizfim-ul-Mulk’s youngest son. The Moghals, though opposed with 
spirit, continued to advance. At last in 1762, within fourteen miles 
of Poona, negotiations were opened and on the cession of land in 
Aurangabad and Bedar yielding £270,000 (Tts. 27 lakhs) a year the 
Moghal army retired. When the danger from the Moghals was at 
an end Raghunfithrav’s anxiety for English soldiers ceased, and 
the negotiations about ceding Sfilsette to the English were rudely 
broken off. 1 

When the treaty with the Nizam was concluded, Mddliavritv the 
young Peshwa, attended by Trimbakrfiv M&ma the maternal undo 
of the late Sad&shivrAv, was sent south to collect the revenue, and 
Nizfi.ni ' Alt returned towards Bedar.® Shortly after Mfidbavrfiv 
returned to Poona, his anxiety to share in the administration 
brought on disputes between him and his uncle Raghnnfithrfiv. 
Raghunfithrfiv, Sakhfirfim Bhagavant Bokil better known as 
Sakhfirfim Bapu, and several other ministers resigned. Mfidbavrfiv 
promptly asked Trimbakrav Mfima to act as minister or divan , 
and next under Trimbakrfiv appointed Gopfilrfiv Govind Patvardhan, 
Jfigirdfir of Miraj. At the same time Mfidbavrfiv chose as his 
personal agents, or kdrkuns, Haripant Phadke and Bfilfiji Janfirdan 
Bhfinu, afterwards the famous Nfina Fadnavis. The failure of his 
plan to force Mfidhavrfiv to keep him in power and the mutual 
hatred of Anandibfii Baghunfithrfiv’s wife and Gopikfibfii Mfidhavrfiv’s 
mother so enraged. Raghunfithrfiv that he retired from Nasik to 
Aurangabad, and on promise of ceding Daulatabad, Asirgad, 
Ahmadnagar, Shivner, and territory yielding £510,000 (Bs. 51 
lakhs), he was assisted by a Moghal army; with which lialf-way 
between Poona and Ahmadnagar he met and defeated Mfidbavrfiv. 
Mfidhavrfiv saw that a war between him and his uncle must can bo a 
complete split in the Marfitha state. He accordingly threw himself 
into Raghunfithrfiv’s power, whoplaced him in confinement but treated 
him with respect. Raghunfithrfiv, being now in uncontrolled power, 
appointed Sakhfirfim Bfipu and Nilkanthrav Purandhare hiB principal 
ministers, bestowing on Sakhfirfim an estate worth £90,000 
(Rs. 9 lakhs) and giving Nilkanthrfiv the command of Purandliar 
fort He raised his own infant son Bhfiskarrfiv to the office of 
Pratinidhi or deputy, and made Nfi.ro Shankar his deputy. These 
and other changes gave much offence, and, when, to gratify 
personal hatred, Raghunfithrfiv took the fort of Miraj from Gopfilrfiv 
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In the war which followed the Mardtha troops ravaged 'the 
Nizdm s country, and Nizam Ali advanced and plundered 0 Poona 
taking much property and destroying and burning all houses which 
were not ransomed. Shortly after, in 1763, the violence of the rains 
forced the Moghals to withdraw to Aurangabad. In the same vear 
Jfinop Bhonslo, who had been won to the Nizdm’sside by the promise 
of the Sdtdra regency, found the Naim’s promises deceptive 
and returned to the Peshwa. In the battle which followed at 
Eakisbon or Tdndulja, in great measure owing to the courage and 
military talent of Mddliavrd.r, tlie Marathds gained a complete 
victory. After peace was concluded with the Nizdm, on the death 
of Baghundthrdv’s son Bhaskarrav, Bhavanrdv was restored to bis 
rank of Pratinidhi, Miraj was given back to Gopdlrdv Patvardhan, 
and on Bdl&ji Jandrdan Bhdnn afterwards known as Ndna Padnavis 
was bestowed the “office of Padnavis. In 1764 a large army was 
assembling at Poona to act against Haidar Ali who had risen to 
power on the ruins of the Hindu state of Maisur. Mddhavrav 
insisted on his right to command thiB army while Ms unde 
remained at Poona to conduct the government. Sakhdrdm Bdpa 
joined in supporting Mddhavrdv. Kaghundthrdv yielded but retired 
in anger to A'nandveli near Ndsik. These discussions delayed the 
Pesbwa’s advance, and, before be could reach the Karndtak, 
Gopdlrdv Patvardhan was defeated by Haidar’s general Pazal- 
ulla Khdn with great loss. Mddhavrdv was more successful. In the 
month of May he entered the Karndtak with an army of 30,000 
horse and about the same number of infantry and near Anndvatti 
inflicted a severe defeat on Haidar Ali. This led to a treaty under 
which Haidar engaged to restore all places wrested from Murnnfv 
Gborpade, to relinquish all claims on the Nawdb of Savanur, anlto 
pay £320,000 (Es. 32 Idkhs) to the Peshwa. After this treaty was 
concluded Mddhavrdv left the Karndtak and recrossed the Krishna by 
the end of February 1765. The ill feeling between Mddhavrav and 
Eaghnndthrdv continued to be fostered by the hatred of Gopikdbdi 
and Auandibdi. As Mddhavrdv knew that Baghundthrdv could at 
this time gain the aid either of Nizdm Ali or of Jdnoji Bhonsla, he, 
in 2766, concluded a secret alliance with Nizdm Ali who hoped to 
persuade Mddhavrdv to join him in attacking Haidar Ah'. Daring 
the same year Nizdm Ali entered into an alliance with the English 
with the object of overthrowing Haidar and restraining the spread 
of the Mardthds. In 1767 Mddhavrdv, who probably felt that the- 
combination of the English and Nizam must be partly directed 
aeainst him, advanced by himself into the Karndtak, levied 
£300,000 (Bs. SO loklis) from Haidar and £170,000 (Bs. 17 Idkhs) 
from* other powers in the Karndtak, and returned to the Deccan 
before the Nizdm had taken the field. The English and. the Nizdm 
sent 
treated 


envoys to claim part of the Mardtha pi 
3 d with broad and undisguised ridicule. 1 
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"In 1768 Mr. Mostyn came to Poona as envoy from the Bombay 
Government to try and secure an assurance that the Peshwa would 
not join in alliance with Haidar and the Nizam. Mddhavrdv refused 
to give any promise and told the envoy that he would be guided 
by circumstances. In April of the same year, with the help of 
Damdji Gaikwdr and Gangfidhar Yashvant the divdn of Holkar, 
Eaghunathr&v collected a large army at Ndsik and marched about 
fifty-five miles north to the neighbourhood of the hill fort of Dhodap. 
As he was waiting at Dhodap in the hope of being joined by Janoji 
Bhonsla of Berdr, Mddhavrdv surprised Raghnnathrdv’s army, took 
him prisoner, and carried him to Poona where he confined him in 
the Peshwa’s palace. In 1769 to punish Jdnoji for the support 
he had given to Raghundthrav, the Peshwa advanced towards Berar, 
and J&noji wheeled to the west and began to plunder the country 
on the way to Poona. After Poona was destroyed by Nizdm Ali in 
1763, Mddhavrdv had proposed to surronnd it with a wall. Thisdesign 
was afterwards abandoned on the ground that no fortified plain city 
could be as safe as Sinhgad and Purandhar. On JAnoji’s approach the 
people of Poona sent off their property. Mddhavrdv ordered G-op&lriiv 
Patvavdhan and BAmchandra Ganesh to move against JAnoji with. 
30,000 horse, but GopAhAv was -in league with JAnoji and took no 
steps to stop his plundering. Mddh&vrAv shortly after was forced to 
make a treaty with JAnoji. He next ordered Visjtji Krishna Binivdle, 
accompanied by Rdmcbandra Ganesh, Tukoji Holkar, and MahAdji 
Sindia the illegitimate son of BAnoji Sindia and the successor in 
the family estates of his nephew Jankoji, to start at oncB with an 
army to Malwa. In spite of these urgent orders Mddhavrav, two or 
three days after, when riding to his favourite village of Them- thirteen 
miles oast of Poona, found Mahddji’s camp without a sign of moving. 
He instantly sent word to Mah&dji, that if on his return from Thenr 
he found a tent standing or his troops- in sight he would plunder 
the camp and take his estates. This expedition to Northern India 
was extremely successful, and a heavy tribute was imposed on 
the J&ts. Though so constantly pressed by wars and rebellions, 
MAdhdvrav did much to improve the civil government of his countryi 
His efforts were greatly aided by the celebrated RAm Shdstri, an 
upright and pare judge in almost universal corruption. One of 
MAdhavrAv’s first acts was to stop the practice of forcing villagers 
to carry baggage without pay. The practice was so common, that 
the order putting a stop to it occasioned muoh discontent and many 
. of the leading men disregarded the order. Mddhavrav, who had an 
excellent system of spies,leamedthat some valuable articles belonging 
to the subhedar of Bassein were being carried by forced labour. He 
seized and confiscated the property, and levied a heavy fine to repay 
the people for being taken from their fields. He issued fresh orders, 
which none who knew his system of spies dared to disobey. In 
the fair season of 1770, Mndhavrav had leisure to turn his attention 
to the Karn&tak, where Haidar Ali, having made peace with the 
English, not only evaded the MarAtha demands but levied 
contributions on the Peshwa’s vassals. To punish this insult, in 
November, Madhavrdv sent forward a large body of horse under 
Gopdlrav Patvardhan and MalhdvrAv RAstia, himself following at 
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tho head of 20,000 home and 15,000 foot. His progress was 
redac ^ several places of strength.^ ifjtrae an 
SSS disease which was wasting him, a consumption which 

!i!f r ed rj S r/T ?i 0n by tbe onrseof the mother of the KoMpnr 
chief, forced Mddhavrdv to return to Poona, leaving Trimbalndy 

JSfriT" 7 °V h / Z ar ' I771 .’ as soon BS **8 season allowed, 
Md dhavrdv marched from Poona intending to join Trimbabdv 

Mama. He was i again taken ill, and made over the command to 
Apa Bnlvant who defeated Haidar and forced him to come to 
terms. During the rainy season Mddhavr&v’s health so greatly 
improved that ho seemed to have shaken offhis'disease. Butin March 
17/2 his sickness returned. This attack was pronounced incurable 
and on the morning of the 18th of November he died at Theurin the 
28tli year of his age. Ho left no children, and his widow Bamdbdi , 
who had a great love for him, burnt herself with Mb body. The 
death of Mddhavrdv, Bays Grant Duff, occasioned no immediate 
commotion. Like his own disease it was at first scarcely perceptible, 
bat the root which nourished the far-Bpre&ding treewaa cut from tho 
stem. Tho plains of Pdnipat wero not more fatal to the Mardtlia 
empire than the early end of this excellent prince, brave, prudent, 
fond of his poople, firm, and successf nl. Mddhavrdv, who is known 
as Thoralo or Great Mddhavrdv, is entitled to special praise 
for liis support of the weak against the oppressive, of the 
poor against tho rich, and, so far as the constitution of society 
admitted, for his justness. Mddhavrdv started -nothing new. Be 
improved tho existing system, tried to cure defects without changing 
forms, and restrained a corruption which he could not remove. The 
efficiency of his early government was clogged rather than aided 
by tho abilities of Sakhdrdm Bdpu. The old minister’s influence 
was too great for his young master’s talents. All useful acts were 
sot down to SakMrdm Bdpuand all that wasunpleasantto Mddhavrfv, 
an allotment of praise and blame, which Mddhavrdv’s irritable 
and ungoverned temper seemed to justify. When, shortly after 
Raghundthrdv’s confinement (1768), Mddhavrdv removed Sakhdrdin, 
he allowed Moroba his successor to do nothing without his ordors, 
and established a system of intelligence which gave him prompt and 
oxaefc information regarding both domestic and foreign events. 

For some time before Mddhavrdv’s death Raghundthrdv’s 
confinement had beenmnoh relaxed. As his nephew's health declined, 
Eaghundthrdv opened intrigues with Haidar All and the Nizdm to 
obtain bis freedom and secure his succession as Peshwa. During 
Mddhavrdv’s last illness the ministers intercepted the correspondence. 
Nineteen persons were sent to hill forts, and Raghundthrdv’s 

confinemontwouldhavebecomestricter than ever, had not Mddhavrdv, 

feeling that death was near, interposed, observing that it 
was natural for his uncle . to desire his libart y. His sound 
discrimination showed him that his brother would fail to conduct the 
administration if Eaghundthrdv were neither effectually restrained 
nor conciliated. Judging conrehation better than restraint, ho 
appointed RaghuMthrdv’s bund Sakhdrdm Bapu minister, and 
summoned Raghundthrdv to Theur and there solemnly , placed his 
younger brother Ndrdyanrdv under Kaghunatkrdv’s.charge. Shortly 
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before Mddhavrdvfo, death Mr. Thomas Mosfcyn, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, came to live at Poona ns an envoy of the British 
Government. 1 In December 1772 Ndrdyanrdv, the third of Bdldji 
Bdjirdv’s sons, then seventeen years old went to Sdtdra and was 
invested as Peshwa. Sakhdrdm Bdpu received the robes of prime 
minister under the name of Icarbhdri, Bajdba Purandhare was 
appointed minister or divan, and NfLna Fadnavis was appointed 
recorder or fadnavis ? Ndrdyanrdv and Raghundthrdv for some time 
continued in apparent friendship. But the old hatred between 
Ndrdyanrdv’smother Gopikdbdi and Raghundtbrdv's wife Anondibdi, 
and the jealousy of tho Brdhman ministers soon produced discord, 
and, on the 11th of April 1773, Raghundthrdv was confined in a room 
in the palace in which N drdyanrdv usually lived when at Poona. Nana 
Fadnavis stood high in Ndrdyaurdv’s favour, but Bajdba Purandhare 
and Haripant Phadko were his chief confidants. The conduct of tho 
leading affairs of state nominally continued with Sakhdrdm Bdpu, 
but the favourites were opposed to his power. Ndrdyanrdv, who had 
a longing for military fame, looked forward with eagerness to tho 
next season's campaign in the Knrnfitak. Troops wore told to bo 
in readiness, and orders were despatched to recall the armies from 
North India. On the morning of tho 30th of August a commotion 
broke out among the Peshwa's regular infantry in Poonn. Towards 
noon the' disturbance so greatly increased that Ndrdyanrdv, before 
going to dine, told Haripant Phadko to restore order. Haripant 
neglected these instructions and wont to dine with a friend. In 
the afternoon, Ndrdyanrdv, who had retired to rest, was wakened 
by a tumult in the palace, where a largo body of infantry, led by 
two men named Sumersing and Muhammad Ynsnf, wore demanding 
arrears of pay. Kharaksing who commanded the palace guard 
joined the rioters. Instead of entering tho open main gate, 
thoy made their way through an unfinished door on tho enst side, 
which, together with tho wall round tho palaco, had shortly bofore 
been pulled down to make an entrance distinct from tho entrance to 
RaghundthrdVs quarter. On starting from sleep Ndrdyanrdv, closely 
pursued by Sumersing, ran to his uncle’s room. He threw himself 
into his uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him. Ragbnndtlirdv 
begged Sumersing to spare his life. I have not gone thus for to 
ensure my own destruction replied Sumersing ; let him go, or yon 
shall die with him. Raghundthrdv disengaged himself and got out 
on tho terrace. Ndrdyanrdv attempted to follow him, but Tralia Povdr 
an armed Mardtha servant of Ragbnndthrdv’s, seized him by tho leg, 
and palled him down. As Ndrdyanrdv fell, Chdpdji Tilekar, one 
of his own servants, camo in, and though unarmed rushed to his 
master. Ndrdyanrdv clasped his arms ronnd Chdpdji’s neck, and 
Sumersing and Tralia slew them both with their swords. Meanwhile 
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1 Grant Duff's Marithis, 371. Tho appointment of envoy was made under 
instructions from tho Conrt of Directors. Tho object of tho appointment nominally 
was to keep the different Presidencies informed of tho movements and intentions of 
the MarUtlnls. The real object of tho mission was to obtain tho cession of SSlsetto and 
tho islands of the Bombay harbour. 

2 Tho first object of the new administration was tho reduction of IUygad in KoUba 
(1773) which was held by tho Moghals. Grant Duff’s MnrsUliiis, 359. 
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Iho conspirators secured the whole o£ the outer wall of the palace. 
Tho tumult passed to the city, armed men thronged the streets, the 
shops were shut, and tho townsmen ran to and fro in consternation. 
Sakhdrdm Biipu wont to the police magistrate's office and there heard 
that Raghunftthrdv had sent assurances to the people that all was 
quiet. Sakhdrdm Bdpu directed Haripant Phadke to write a note to 
Raghundthrdv. Raghnndthrdv answered telling him that some soldiers 
had murdored his nephew. Haripant declared that Raghundthrdv was 
the murderer and fled to Bdrdmati. Sakhdrdm Bdpn told the people 
to go to their homes and. that no one would harm them. On that 
night Bajdba Purandharo and Mdloji Ghorpade had an interview with 
Raghnndthrdv, and Trimbakrdv Mdma bore off Ndrd.yanrdv's body 
and burnt it. Visitors were received at the palace. Mr. Mostyn, 
tho English envoy and the different agents paid their respects, 
but Raghnndthrdv remained in confinement, detained, as was said, 
by tho conspirators as a security for the payment of their arrears. 
Raghnndthrdv was suspected, but there was no proof. He was known 
to have loved his nephew, and the ministers decided that, until 
the contrary was proved, Raghundthrdv should be held innocent and 
be accepted as the new Peshwa. 11dm Shdstri approved of this 
decision. At the same time ho made close inquiries. After about 
sir weeks ho found a paper from Raghnndthrdv to Sumersmg, giving 
him authority to slay Ndrdyanrdv. Rdm Shdstri showed thispaper to 
Raghnndthrdv, who admitted that he had given an order,but persisted 
that his order was to seize Ndrdyanrdv, not to slay him. Examination 
of the paper confirmed Enghundthrdv's statement showing that the 
word dharavo seize had been changed to marave^M. This change it 
was generally believed was the work of Anandibdi Raghnndtbrdv s 
wife it was also believed that it was under her orders that the 
servant Tralin Povfir had taken part in Ndrdyanrdv s murder. When 
Rauhundtbrdv confessed his shore in Ndr&yanrdvs murder, be asked 
•r^^i Shdstri what atonemeut be could make. Tho sacrifice of your 


to stay longei ^ ro uf nf his life in retirement near Vdi. Mean- 

tho city, and spent the , d Raghnndthrdv was released, 

white the arrears of pay were cuscnargeo, -nag _ 
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enemies. By the end of the rumy season (November 1773) the 
Peshwa’sormy in North India nnderVisdji Krishna returned to Poona. 
Thev had defeated an attempt of the emperor Shdh Alam II. to free 
iT.Welf from Mardtha control, and bad’ greatly strengthened 
Mardtba power at the Delhi conrt. 1 Haidar Ali of Maisur 


I'Grant Duff’s Marflthfo, 363.- 
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and Nizdm Ali of Haidarabad lost little time in taking advantage 
of the disorders at Poona. Raghundthrdv resolved to oppose Nizdm 
Ali and cripple his power. It was when the army had marched 
and Raghundthrdv was leaving Poona., that Rdm Shdstri produced the 
proof of Raghundtlirdv’s knowledge of the plot against Ndrdyanrdv 
and stated that so long as Raghundthrdv remained ut the head of 
affairs he would never return to Poona. Though the other ministers 
did not openly withdraw from Raghuudtbrdv’s support they soon 
became estranged from his councils, and Snddshiv Rdmchandra, 
'Chinto Vitlial, A'bdii Mnbddov, and Sakhdrdm Hnri, the persons 
of whom he made choice, were ill qnaliGed to supply their place. 
Sakhdrdm Bdpu and Ndna Fadnavis on different pretences withdrew 
from tho army and returned to Poona. They woro soon followed 
by Ganpatrdv Rdstia, Bdbtlji Naik Bdrdmatibar, 1 * * * * and several other 
persons of consequence. Except Bajdba Purandhare, Moroba 
Fadnavis was tho last of Ragliundthrdv's minister to quit his camp. 
All hut Raghundthrdv and his dependents saw there was some 
scheme on foot. 8 

The leading members of tho Poona ministry were Sakhnrfim 
Bdpu, Trimbakrdv Mdnia, Ndna and Moroba Fadnavis, Bojdba 
Pnrandhare, Anandrdv Jivdji, and Haripant Phadko. All these 
men had been raised by the Peshwa’s family and lmd no 
connection with Shivdji’a and Shdbu’s eight ministers. The 
leaders of tho ministry were Ndna Fadnavis and Haripant Phndke. 
It was found that Gangdbdi Ndrdyanrdv's widow was pregnant, and it 
was determined that she should be taken for safety to Purandhar, 
and, according to some accounts, that other pregnant Brdhmau women 
should be sent with her that the risk of mishap might bo avoided 
and the chanco of Gangdbdi’s child proving a girl he amended. 
On the morning of tho 30th of January 1774, Ndna Fadnavis and 
Haripant Phadko carried Gangdbdi from Poona to Purandhar. Sho 
was accompanied by Pdrvatibdi, tho widow of Saddshtvrdv, a lady 
held in high respect, and tho reason of her removal was publicly 
announced. The ministers formed a rogonoy under Gangdbdi and 
began to govern in her name. All tho adherents of Raghundthrdv, 
who, by this time had advancod beyond Balldri, wore thrown into 
confinement. Negotiations were opened with Nizdm Ali and 
Sdbdji Bhonsla, both of whom agreed to support Gangdbdi and a wide- 
spread intrigue inRaghandthrdv’s camp was organized byKrisbnardv 
Balvant. When Raghundthrdv heard of tho rovolt in Poona, with the 
Pant Pratinidhi and Murdrrdv Ghorpade, ho began to march towards 
tho city. Haripant Phadko came from Poona to meet him at tho 
head of a division, while Trimabkrdv Mdma and Sdbdji Bhonsla 
were advancing from Purinda. On the 4th of March 1774 Raghu- 
ndthrdv mot and defeated the minister’s troops 'under Haripant 
Phadko near Pandharpur in Sholdpnr. Tho news of this defeat 
filled Poona with alarm. Tho people packed thoir property and 


1 Tho nephew or grandson of Bipuji Ndik Blrfmatikor, who was married to tho 

aunt of B4l4ji Bijirdv and who ondoavourod with tho support of Kagkuji Bhonsla to 

purchase tho office of Poshwa in 1740. 

9 Grant DoS’s Mardthds, 365. 
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villages and liill forts. Instead of 


Hcd for safety to retirsi! 

\» / tobireu YuiuKtsa ana 

f 5&TOKr»rfis k 

?h*»hin me *J? art ° f 4 1” ln,ster s scheme, there is little doubt that 
tho child was tie son of the murdered NdrfivanrAy Tim *inld w no 

r nme fur <Sdi ?C! r 1'u N<SriJ,J,aDj aftenvards known us Savin Madhavitfv 
GangdMi sontSakhdrdm B/ipu and NdnaFadnovis to receive her son's 

wf °. f ln p VOst,t “ r ^ wl>1 $ tI,a Rdja sent from Sitdra in charge ofNil- 
kanthrav Purandhnre. The infant Mddha vrdv was formally frstaS 
s nya \rhen he was forty days old. 1 J ealonsy soon sprang up among 
the ministers, hi dna F odnavis was too cautions to take the lead and 
supported Sokbdrnm Bdpu as the head of the government. This 
conduct was ns much due to timidity as to design. SakWriLm B&pu 
was an old, cautious, time-serving courtier, hut he was a man of much 
more courage than N&na, and, in nis humble and assiduous colleague 
and adherent, he did not see a future rival and a powerful toe. 
So groat was Sakh&r&m Bfipu’s influence that hie secession would 
have mined the minister's cause. Nona’s position was greatly 
strengthened by Gangdbai's passion for him. He could thoroughly 
trust her and teach her the best means of governing the old 
ministers. Nrina's cousin Moroba, who had been Mddhavrfiv’s 
ostensible prime minister, was dissatisfied to find that little deference 
was paid to his counsel. If he could have done it with safety end 
made sure of a future rise to power, he wonld readily have gone back 
to Kaghundtlirdv. Such of the other ministers as would not submit 
to Sakhdvdm and Nrina were soon united in common discontent. 
This split among the ministers became generally known by the 
discovery of a correspondence on the part of Moroba, Bajfiba, and 
Brib&ji Ndik with Raghundthrdv. Letters intercepted byHaripant 
near Bnrhfinpur showed that these three had formed a plan to sewte 
Sakhdrdm Bdpu, Nfina, Qangdbdi, and the infant Mddhavrdv, all of 
whom, during the rains, to escape the chill damps of Pnrandhar, had 
come to live in Sdsvad. They heard of this conspiracy on the 30th of 
June, and with undissembled panic fled to the fort. The discovery of 
their plotdefeated the designs of the feeble triumvirate. The ministers 
sentngents through the countryto blacken the crimes of Baghan£thr£v 
and hold forth on the justice of the ministers’ cause. At the same 
time they breathed nothing but union and concord. They deter- 
mined to gain Raglmndthrdv's absolute submission; and their active 
and judicious preparations for war showed that they understood the 
best means of ensuring peace. 2 "When Bsghnnathrdv passed north 
instead of marching on Poona he sent an agent to the British 
resident with hurried and vague applications for aid in men and 
money. The British were willing to help him, bat before any 
agreement could be made he had retired too far for communication 
from Poona. Negotiations were nest opened with Mr. Gambier the 
English chief or civil governor of Surat. In the latter part of 1774 


J Grant Duff’s Mnrdthis, 368 . 


8 Grant Duff’s Mnrdthds, 370. 
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the ministers won both Sindia and Holkar to their side and sent an 
army of 30,000 men under HaripantPhadke to pursue Rnghunttbhvdv. 
In the beginning’ of 1775 Sakhdram and Ndnn returned to Purandhar 
and from it transacted all affairs. On the 6th of .Mnrck 1775 
Raghundthrdv entered into a treaty with the English, which is known 
as the treaty of Surat. 1 * With their help he went to Cambay in 
Gujardt, and on tbo plain of Arifs about ten miles east of 
Anand in Kaira, defeated Haripant Phadko and hiB adherent 
Fntelising Gaikwdr. This nows caused tbo ministerial party great 
alarm. Nizdm Ali prossed them hard, professed sympathy with 
Raghundthrdv, and doubts of tho legitimacy of the young ftlddnavrdv, 
and, to remain quiet, received a grant of land worth.£180,000 (Rs.18 
lakhs) a year. Tho Mardtlia nobles had no dislike to Raghundthrdv, 
and, if tho next campaign, proved as successful as the last, would 
probably hare made no objection to bis boing named regont of the 
young Mddhavrdv. Raghundthrdv was disliked by many Poona 
Brdbmans, oven by those who did not believe ho was a party to the 
murder of Ndrdyanrdv. The bulk of the people seemed to have 
no stronger feeling against him thnn that he was unlucky. 5 The 
snccess which had attended the efforts of tho English to help 
Raghundthrdv and tho advantages the English had gained by their 
alliance were lost by tho action of tho latoly arrived members of the 
Bengal Council, who, contrary to the opinion of tho President, Mr. 
Hastings, declared the Bombay treaty with Ragnnathrnv impolitic, 
dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust, and sent Colonel Upton to 
Poona to conclude a treaty between tho ministers and tho Bombay 
Government. 3 This ill-judged interference strengthened tho hands 
of tho ministers nt Purandhar and ultimately cemented tbo tottering 
Marfitha confederacy under the administration of Edna F ndnnvis. In 
December 1776 Snkhdrdm Bdpu received a letter from the Governor 
General stating that tho Bombay Government bad acted beyond 
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1 Under tho treaty of Surat the Bombay Government engaged nt once to send 000 
European and 1000 ‘Native troops with a due proportion of artillery to help 

Itnghnndthrdv. They pledged themselves to make up the number to 700 or 800 
Europeans and 1700 aopoya, with gun-lascnrs, artificers, and pioneers, tho wliolo 
amounting to 3000 men. Itaghnndthrdv engaged on account of 2300 men to pay 
£150.000 (Ra. I J lakh*) n month with a proportionate incrcnso or dccreaso 
according to tlic number of men supplied. As a security for tho paymemt ho mado 
over temporarily the districts of A mod, UAnsnt, llals.-lr, and part of Anklesvnr 
in Central Gujardt, and ceded in perpetuity Hussein v it li its dependencies, tlio 
island of Sdlactto, imd the other islands; the districts of .Tambusar and Oipdd in 
Central Gujardt ; and an assignment of Us. 70,000 annually upon Anklcsvar in 
Broach, tho whole amounting to £102,500 (Rs, 19,20,0001 n year, llo engaged to 
procure tho cession of the Giiksvdr's share of tho revenue of Drench, and to pay all 
expenses tho Company might incur in ohtniuing possession of the spccilicd cessions, 
which were to he considered os belonging to them from tho date of tho treaty. 
As Rnglnindtlirdv was deslituto of other funds, lie deposited jewels valued at 
upwards of £00,000 (Rs. 0 lakh*) as ft BConrity for tho promised advance, pledging 
himself to redeem them. Tho protection of tbo Company’s possessions in Bengal ana 
those of their ally the Nnwdb of Arkot was also provided for ; and all British ships or 
vessels sailing under the protection of tlic British ting which might have tho 
misfortune to be wrecked on tlio Mardtlia const wero to ho given totho owners. 
Grant Duff’s if aril this, 377. In 1893 the jewels were restored to Bdjirdv os n free gift 
from tho Company, Ditto. 

3 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 387. 3 Grant Duff's Mnrithis, 390,391. 
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their powers in going to war without the sanction of the Bengal 
Government, that they had been ordered to withdraw their 
troops, and that an envoy bad been sent to conclude peace. 1 
Colonel Upton arrived at Purandhar on the 28th of December 1775. 
The ministers took full advantage of the power which the mistaken 
policy of the Bengal Government had placed in their bands. They 
assumed a high tone of demand and menace, which Colpnel Upton 
judged to bo firm and sincere. Colonel Upton though upright and 
moderate was ill-qaalified to conduct a negotiation with Jnar£tha 
Brdhmans. The ministers greatly extolled the just and honourable 
motives which had determined the great Governor of Calcutta to 
order peace to be concluded. Bat wben Colonel Upton proposed 
that tho English should keep Sdlsette and the islands in the Bombay 
harbour, tho cession of Bassein which they had obtained in the 
late war together with the revonno of Broach, the ministers were 
astonished that a Government which had so justly condemned the 
war could bo so ready to keep the fruits of it. Colonel Upton 
argued that Sdlsette wns taken possession of as a precautionary 
measure long deemed necessary to the safety of Bombay, and the 
ijrosperity of its commerce. But the ministers would listen to 
nothing. They had been put to immense expense by keeping armies 
idle at tho Irish of the Bengal Government, 

boon interfered with, would have long since settled the whole matter. 

They domnndod tho immediate surrender of RaghmiAthT&v and tho 
aJSo restoration of the territory occupied by ^B^ay Go^. 
nient since tho beginning of the war. If Raghunftthrnv wa gi 
up and all tho territory restored, the ministers as a ^vonr to th 
Governor General would pay £120,000 (Ks. 12 lakhs) to reimburse 
the East India Company for the expenses incurred by the Bombay 
Government. They seconded their arguments with threats, and 
mistook tho mild remonstrances of the envoy for “ 

as* 
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worth £30,000 tils, a, , . / + n pm on account of war expenses ; 
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i Grant 303'. 8B4. The Peshwa’s namo was not mentioned in the 

GrantDuF "rftb ^ d 8Bkbirim probably left out the name, that in case 
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ment still dune to BaghunAthruv’s cause and received him with 200 
followers at Surat, where ho appealed to the Directors and to the 
King. The ministers threatened war if BaghunAthrAv's army was 
not disbanded. To this the Bombay Government paid no atten- 
tion, and their position wns strengthened by the arrival at Bombay 
on the 20th of August 1776 and again in November 1777, of 
despatches from the Court of Directors approving tho Bombay 
treaty of Surat with BoghunAthrAv, and censuring tho groat and 
unnecessary sacrifice of the Bengal treaty of Purandbar with tlio 
ministers. Though hostilities had censed, peaco was not estab- 
lished. 1 * * In October 1776 a man claiming to bo SadAsbiv ChimnAji, 
the leader of tho Mar A th As at FAnipat, with tho support of tho 
Bombay Government possessed himself of tho greater part of 
the Konkan and seized the Bor pass and BAjmAclii fort. Near 
BdjmAclii ho was attacked and defeated by a ministerial force, fled 
to Kolabn, was given up by Angrin, and was dragged to death at an 
elephant's footinPoona. On the 11th of November llaglinnAthrAv was 
allowed to live in Bombay and an allowance of £1000 (Ks. 10,000) n 
month wns settled on him. 5 * * In November Colonel Upton was recalled 
from Poona nnd Mr. Mostyn was sent as envoy in his place. Tho 
Poona ministers noxt showed tlioir dislike to the English by trying 
to establish their enemies the French in a position of power in 
Western India. At Poona an agent of France wns received with dis- 
tinction and Mr. Mostyn was treated with studied coldness. In tlio 
middle of March 1777 several Frenchmen, who landed nt Cheat in 
Kolnba went to Poona, nnd, early in May 1777, ono of them St. 
Lubin was received in Poona ns an ambassador from France. Tho port 
of Cheul was promised to tho Fronch and an agreement mndo for tlio 
introduction of troops and warlike supplies. 8 Though tho tronty of 
Purandhar and the suppression of Snddshiv’s risinghad strengthened 
the ministers’ government in tho Deccan, in the Bombay KarnAtak 
they had suffered several rovoTses from Haidar nnd the KolhApnr 
chiof. In September 1777, GaugAbfti tho infant Pcsliwn’s mother 
died from a drug taken to conceal the effects of her intimney with 
Nana Fadnavis. In October 1777, Mr. Hornby tlic Governor of 
Bombay reviewed the position of tho Poona ministers, nnd showed 
how their difficulties wore increased by Sindin’s nnd Holkar’s want 
of support, by* tho defection of other MarAtha nobles, by Haidar’s 
victories, and by GangAbAi’s death. 4 Tho # effect of Mr. Hornby’s 
minute must have been greatly increased at Calcutta by tho length 
•which Nfina’s hate of tlio English carried him in his dealings with 
St. Luhin and by tho Directors’ despatch received in November 1777 
strongly censuring tbo Calcutta treaty of Purandbar, and, under 


I ® rant Duff's MarAthAs, 39G. = Grant Dure MarAthAs, 3DS. 

. Account of Bombay (1781). St. Luliin htul been in India before. Though ho was 

^ 11 ^™ • ,J?* n * 1IU * nithority from the French to find what advantage 

j^ ,a( i d ,^„ nl f. an . in " co ."•>«» tho MarAthAs. He offered NAna to bring 2000 

European*! and 10,000 disciplined sepoys, and abundance of war stores. 

Grant DutFs MarAthAs, 401. 
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expressed a qualified approval of a plan to restore Raghun.-Uhrdv, and 
Moroba wrote to the Bombay Government proposing the restoration 
of Raghundthrav. The Bombay Government, who from N&na^s deal- 
ings with the Bren oh were satisfied that their safety depended on a 
change of ministry at Poona, agreed to restore Ragunfithr&v, provided 
Sakbdrnm Bapu, the chief authority in Poona, expressed hia approval of 
the scheme in writing. The decision of the Bombay Government was 
approved by the Governor General. To help their planB and to 
counteract French designs in "Western India, a force under Colonel 
Leslie was ordered to cross the continent, and place themselves under 
the orders of the Government of Bombay. 2 Sakn&rdm Bapu refused to 
record inwritingbis approval of the plan to restore Raghundthrdv and 
further action wns stopped. At Poona Nana attempted but failed to 
seize M oroba. In spite of this failure, with the help of SaWifram 
BApu and with the offer of a position in the ministry, Nha 
succeeded in inducing Moroba to join his party.' The effect of 
this change was at first a loss to Nftna. Moroba, with the help of 
Holfcaris troops, wns more powerful than Ndna, who retired to 
Purandhar and agreed to the plan for bringing Raghunitbravto 
Poona provided no harm should come to himself or his property. 
But Nana, by reminding Snkbdrdtn Bdpu of the evil results of 
Itaghundthr&v’s former term of rale at Poona, persuaded Sakhirem 
Bapu and through Sakhdrdm Bapu porsuaddd Moroba to give up the 
idea of bringing Raghunathrdv back. The enjoyment of power 
under t ho existing arrangement and Nanais persuasion led. Moroba 
still further to adopt Nona's views and favour St. Lubin and a 
French alliance. 


E?wMr?mSfp aPPr ^ Dff “ aIlianoe ™ th Baghuudthrav.i 
meanwhile (1778) at Poona dissensions among the misterial nai-tv 

MnZhnV F 6 ?™™ despised the abilities of his cousin 

^bif b ?A ra<3n!lV1 t u“ fc ' mth a Brfl,nuui ' B caution, he was at more 
piling to conceal his contempt than his enmity. Moroba was 

supported by a l Raghunathrdv’s partisans, particularly by Bajdba 

Yitbal ’ Yiahna Mar, and 
lately by lukoji Holkar. Still Ndna wns confident, a spirit whichMr. 
Mostyn believed was due to assurance of support from France. After 
the death of Gangdbai, SakMrdm began to be iealnnc nf Ki r»n. dtiiJ 


The Bombay Government remonstrated with the ministers forkeep- 
in g St. Lubin in favour In Poona. N&na saw that the English would 
not stand further friendship between theFrench and the Maratlids. He 
accordingly dismissed St. Lubin in J nly, and granted passports for the 
Bengal troops through Martitha territory on their way across India to 
counteract French influence in Western India. While dismissing 
St. Lnbin, Ndna assured him that if St. Lubin could bring a French 
corps to India he would grant the French an establishment in 
MarAtba territories; and, while granting passports to the British 
for safe conduct through Mardtha territory, Ndna was sending secret 
orders to the Mardtha officers and to the Bundelkhand chief to do 


J Grant DuCTs Mnrfthta, 406. 

» The forco consisted of six battalions of sepoys, proportionate artillery, and some 
cavalry. Grant Duff’s Mardtiids, 406. " B 
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what they could to stop the English. 1 Nana allowed Moroba to re- 
main in power for abont a year. On the 8th of June 1778 Haripant 
Fhadke and Mahddji Sindia joined Nana at Purandhar and a bribe 
of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs) removed the source of Moroba’s strength by 
the transfer of Holkar from Moroba's interests to the interests of 
Ndna. 2 On the llth of July 1778, Moroba was seized by a party of 
Sindia’s horse, made over to Nana, and placed in confinement. The 
wholeof Moroba’s party were arrested except Sakhardm Bapu, who,for 
the sake of the Purandhar treaty, had to be left at liberty. 3 * * * * In spite, 
of Nona’s triumph, the Bombay Government resolved to continue 
their efforts toplace Ragnndthrfiv in the regency, and directed Colonel 
Leslie to march on Junnar. At Poona, NAna Fndnavis on the plea 
of age, removed Sakh&r&m Bapu from the administration, and placed 
a body of Sindia’s troops over his person and house. Self-mounted 
horsemen or shileddrs were recruited all over the country and ordered 
to assemble at the Dasara festival in October. In the different ports 
vessels were refitted, forts were provisioned and repaired, fresh 
instructions were despatched to harass Leslie’s march, and an agent 
was sent to Bombay to amuse the Government by making overtures 
to RaghunfithrSv. This last deception failed, as the Bombay Govern- 
ment know from Mr. Lewis what was going on in Poona. 

On the 22nd of November 1778, under agreement with Raghu- 
n&tlir&v, an advanced party of British troops under Captain James 
Stewart, consisting of six companies of native grenadiers from dif- 
ferent corps with a small detail of artillery, moved from the port of 
Apti in Kol&ba, took possession of the Bor pass without opposition, 
and encamped at Khand&la. The main force landed at Panvel in 
Thana on the 25th November, but from delay in making a road for the 
guns up the Bor pass, they did not reach the top of the pass till the 
23rd of December 1778. The force was under the command of Colonel 
Egerton and Mr. Carnac. It included 591 Europeans, 2278 Native In- 
fantry and 500 gun lascars. They were accompanied by Raghunathr&v/ 
his adopted son Amritr&v, and a few horse. Some skirmishing had. 
taken place between Captain Stewart and small parties of the enemy, 
in which the British sepoys showed great zeal. At Khand&la 
Colonel Egerton, the commanding officer, reserving the advance as 
a- separate corps under Captain Stewart, divided the main body 
of his force into two brigades, one commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Cay and the other by Lieutenant Colonel Coakburn. 
Through fairly level, though in places somewhat marshy land, these 
three divisions advanced at the rate of. about three-quarters of a 


1 Grant Duffs Mardthte, 409 ■ 410. 8 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 408. 

3 Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 401. Among the better type of Slardthds who devoted 

their lives to the attempt to place at the head of the state the generous soldier 

Raghundthrdv, instead of Ndna the scheming and cowardly courtier, was a Kdyaatha 

Prabhu named Sakh&rdm Hari. Sakhdrdm, who had spent bis life in RoghundthrAv’a 
service and never wavered from his master’s interest, was arrested with others of 

Morobd’s party. He was chained in irons so heavy that, though a man of unusual 
strength he could hardly lift them. His allowance of food and water was slow starva- 

tion. Still at the end of fourteen months when too weak to rise, his spirit and his 
lova for his master remained unshaken. My strength is gone, my life is going, when 

voice and breath fail my bones shall shout Xaghtmatfirdv, ftagfiunathrdv. 
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mile a day, one division always occupying the ground which tho 
other had quitted. In this way eleven days pissed before they reached 

” ,l6S f i° m ^ e ^° und whioh Captain Stewart 
had occup^d about six weeks before. The extraordinary slowness 

0 V^, ma , rC i e ? oor,ra g ed the enem/ s advance guard, which 
under Bhivrltv Yashvant P4nse brought infantry, rockfts and gnus 
to harass them, but on eveiy occasion were attacked and dnven 
back with the greatest spirit. During the march from Khanddla 
the army lost Lieutenant Colonel Cay on excellent officer, who 
was mortally wounded by a rocket on the 31st of December A still 
more serious loss was at Kdrla, on the 4th of January 1779, the 
death of Captain Stewart the leader of the advance, a fcrne soldier 
active gallant and judicious, whose distinguished courage 
impressed the hfardthds that for years he was remembered 


so 

as 


Stewart Phdkde or Hero Stewart. This creeping advance of the 
Bombay army gave Nina Fadnavis and Mah&dji Sindia ample time 
to gather their forces. As the chief signer of the Purandhar treaty 
Sakh&rdm BfLpu could not well he longer kept under restraint, and, 
after aformalreconciliation.he nominally returned to his office of minis- 
ter. N&na’s military leaders were Mahddji Sindia, Haripanb Phadke, 
and Tnkoji Holkar. Bnt, as in spite of his bribe of £90,000 
(Rs. 9 lakh a), Nstna mistrusted Holkar, he was kept in a position 
from which it was almost impossible for him to join Raghundthrdv. 
As the English drew near, the Mardtha army advanced to Talegaon 
about twenty miles east of Khanddla and eighteen miles west of 
Poona. On the 6th of January 1 779, ill health forced Colonel 
Egerton to resign the command to Colonel Cockhurn. Colonel 
Egerton started for Bombay, bnt as the MaratMs had cat off 
communications he was forced to return to the army where ho 
continued a member of the committee. On the 9th {of January 
1779, when the Bombay army reached Talegaon, the MaratMs 
retired. The village was fonnd to be burnt, and it was said that 
if the Bombay army advanced farther Chinchwad and Poona 
would also he burnt. Though they were within eighteen miles 
of Poona and had stores and provisions for eighteen days the 
Committee, that is apparently Mr. Carnao, scared by the union ana 
the determination of the Mardthds proposed" a retreat In vain 
Eaghnndthrdv, who had once led 50,000 of his countrymen from the 
Narbada to the Attok, pleaded for an action, one success would bring 
forward numbers of his partisans; in vain Mr. Reid, Mr. Mostyn's 
assistant stated that a party of horse in 'Moroba’s interest were 
on their way from the Konkan ; in vain Colonel Cockbum engaged 
to take the army to Poona and Captain Hartley and Mr. Holmes 
argued that if an advance was impossible negotiations should at 
least be begun before a retreat was ordered. The committee had 
determined to retreat and did not delay one day. At eleven on the 
night of the 11th of January the heavy guns were thrown into a 
lond, stores were burnt, and 2600 British troops began to retreat 
afore 5 0,000 Mardthds. 1 The Committee imagined their retreat 


£ 


Grant Duff’s Mnrdthds, 415. Mr. Lewis estimated the Mardtha force at 35.000 : 
the Marrithfis at 100,000 ; Colonel Cockbum at 120,000; Grant Duff at 50,000. 
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would remain unknown. By two next morning, within three 
hours of their start, a party of MarathSs fired on the advanced guard ; 
shortly after the rear also was attacked and'the baggage plundered 5 
at daybreak the army was surrounded and large bodies of horse 
were coming to the attack. The weight of the assault fell on the 
rear, composed of Hero Stewart’s six companies of grenadiers and 
two guns now under the command of Captain Hartley a distinguished 
officer and well known to the men. Shortly after sunrise the rear 
was again attacked by the main body of the Mar&th&s, horse foot 
and guns. The sepoys fought with enthusiasm, the red wall, as 
Sindia said, building itself up again as soon as it was thrown 
down . 1 Five companies of Europeans and two companies of sepoys 
weresentto support Captain Hartley, who, in spite of constant attacks, 
continued till noou to keep the Mar&tha rorce at bay. During 
the whole of the morning the main body of the army were engaged 
in returning the fire of the Mardtha artillery and suffered little lo 3 s. 
About noon Major Frederick was sent to take the command in the 
rear. About an houT after Major Frederick was ordered to retire 
on tbe main body and tbe whole force moved to the village of Vadgaon 
where the advance guard was posted. Crowds 'of followers pressed 
in and the entrance into Vadgaon was a scene of confusion and 
loss. At last the troops cleared themselves, drove off the Mar£tha 
horse, got guns into position, and by four iu the afternoon the army • 
had some respite. Early next morning (18th January 1779) the 
enemy’s guns opened on the village and a body of infantry advanced 
to attack it. They were repulsed, hut a feeling spread among some 
of the officers that the men were dispirited and were ready to desert. 
The commander’s example encouraged this feeling. A further 
retreat was deemed impracticable, and Mr. Farmer the secretary 
of the committee was sent to negotiate with the ministers . 2 The 
ministers demanded Raghun&thr&v, but the committee were saved 
the disgrace of surrendering him, by Raghunfithrfiv’s agreeing to 
give himself up to Sindia. The ministers, that is Nana and Sindia 
who between them held the real power, insisted that the committee 
should agree to surrender all the territory which the Bombay 
Government bad acquired since the death of Madhavrdv Ball&l (1772), 
together with the Company’s revenue in Broach and Surat which the 
MarfitMs had never possessed. When these terms were laid before 
the committee Captain Hartley pleaded that one more effort might 
be made to retreat but his proposal was rejected. A message was 
sent to the ministers that the committee had no power to enter into 
any treaty without the sanction of the Bombay Government. Still 
Mr. Carnao immediately after sent Mr. Holmes to Sindia with full 
power to conclude a treaty. Sindia, though highly flattered by this 
direct negotiation, gave in nothing from the Maratha demands, and 
Mr. Holmes had to agree that everything should be restored to the 
Mar&thas as in 1772 and that a message should be sent to stop the 
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1 Grant Duffs Mardthde, 425. 

2 The English loss on the 12th January was fifty -six killed, 151 wounded, 165 
missing. Of the killed and wounded fifteen ivere European officers. Grant Duffs 
MardtEds, 417. 
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advance of the Bengal troops. SincliVs favour was parchased bv a 
private promise to bestow on him the English share of Broach and 
by tlio gift of £4100 (Rs. 41,000) to his servants. The Bombay 
army, after leaving Mr.Farmer and Colonel Stewart ns hostages were 
allowed to withdraw. w ' 


. Mr. Carnnc’s first net on reaching the Konkan was to suspend 
his order stopping tho advance of the Bengal troops. 1 When 
nows of tho disgrace at Vadgnon reached Bombay Mr. Hornbj 
disavowed Mr. Cnrnac’s power to make a treaty. On the 19th 
of February he proposed to the council that their object should 
bo to secure peace so as to exclude the 'French from the Mnrdtha 
dominions and to prevent the cession of English territory ' Ho 
thought the £-1100 (Rs. 41,000) spentrin presents to Sindia’s servants 
should bo paid and the promise of the grant of Broach to Sindia 
confirmed. 2 

The position of the English which was almost ruined bj the 
disaster at Yadgaon was retrieved by the success of Goddard’s 
march. On boaring that the Bombay army had suffered a defeat at 
Yadgaon, Goddard pressed on with speed from IWjegad in Bundel- 
lcliand and reached Surat on tho 25th of February 1 779.* When 
nows of Vadgnon reached tho supreme Government they ordered 
Qoddnrd, whom they had already appointed their plenipotentiary, 
to conclude a trenty with the Mnrithis. The new treaty was to bo 
on the basis of tho Purandhar treaty with an additional article 
excluding the French from any establishment in Manttha territory. 
Goddard was also, if ho gained the opportunity, to come to a separate 
arrangement with Sindia. 1 Sindia who continued to keep 
Ruglmnlitlirfiv in his power arranged that lands worth £1,700,000 
(Rs. 1,20,00,000) a year should be settled on RaghnnatMv is 
Bundelkhand. On his way to Bundelkhand Rnglnmiltbrav 
from his guard and reached Surat where he prayed General Godtel 
to give him shelter. Goddard agreed to shelter him (12th o'® 2 
1779) and gave him an allowance of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) a 
The escape of Raghundthriv caused some coldness between Nana 
and Sindia. This passed off and Ilolkar and Sindia with 15,000 
liorso agreed to oppose Goddard in Gujarat® 

Whon tlio rains of 1 779 wore over, ns the MarittMs refused, to 
come to terms, troops were sent from Bombay and overran North 
Thdnn and secured the revenue. On the 1st of January 1780 
Goddard marched south from Surat to act with the Bombay troops. 
In Deoember 1780 he captured Bassein, while Hartley defeated the 
Mardthds with heavy loss at the battle of Dugad about twenty miles 
north of Thfina. After these successes in the Konkan, in the hope 
that a display of vigour would bring Nina to terms, Goddard 
advanced and took the Bor pass on the 1st of February 1781. 
Goddard kept his head*quarters at Khopivli or Kampoli at the foot 
of the pass and sent proposals to Nina. Nana who was busy 


l Grant Duff’s Mantthns, 418. Grant Duff’s Mnrdthds, 420. 

» Goddard’s route lay through Multan, Khemlnssa, Bhilsa, JBhopdl, Hoshangabad, 
and Burhdnpitr. After refreshing Jus i army at Burhdnpur he resumed his march on 
the 6th of FebWMJr, and, in twenty days, reached Surat a distance of 300 miles. 

* Grant Duff's MarMhds, 424. Grant Duff’s Mardthds. 431. 
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< . collecting troops negotiated for a time, and, when his preparations 
t were ready, returned Goddard’s proposals on the ground that no terms 
could be considered which did not provide for the safety of the 
> Mardthds’ ally Haidar of Maisur. On the 15th of April Goddard 
began to retreat on Bombay. Prom the first he was sorely pressed 
t by the Harath&s. Only his skill as a general and the courage of 
; his troops enabled him on the 23rd of April to bring them safely to 
[ Panvel. The Mar&thas considered this retreat of Goddard’s one of 
their greatest successes over the English. In September 1781 Lord 
^ Macartney, Sir' Eyre Ooote, Sir Edward Hughes, and Mr. McPherson 
addressed a joint letter to the Peshwa stating their wish for peace, 

\ the moderation of the Company’s views, the desire of the British 
nation to conclude a firm and lasting treaty which no servant of the 
Company should have power to break, and assuring the Peshwa 
' that satisfaction should be given in a sincere and irrevocable treaty. 

General Goddard, who still considered himself the accredited agent 
; on the part of the supreme Government, also opened a negotiation, 
and assumed, what was privately agreed, that Sindia should use his 
endeavour to obtain a cessation of hostilities between the Peshwa 
and the English until the terms of a general peaces.could be adjusted. 
In January 1782 the Bombay Government sent Captain 
Watherstone to Poona, but shortly after his arrival official intelligence 
was received that Mr. David Anderson had been deputed to 
Mahddji Sindia’s camp, as Agent of the Governor General 
with full powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty with the 
Mnrathas. On this Captain Watherstono was reoalled. At last on 
the 17th of May the treaty of Salbai was concluded and ratified by 
the Peshwa on the 20th of December 1782. 1 Its chief provisions 
were that Raghundthrdv should have £2500 (Rs. 25,000) a month 
and live whore he chose ; that all territory should remain as before 
the treaty of Pnrandhar j that all Europeans except the Portuguese 
should be excluded from the Mardtha dominions ; that Haidar should 
be compelled to relinquish his conquests from the English ; and 
that Broach should be given to Sindia for his humanity to the 
English after the convention of Yadgaon. Raghundthrav accepted 
the terms of the treaty and fixed his residence at Kopargaon on 
the Goddvari in Ahmadnagar. He survived only a few months. 
His widow Anandibdi shortly after gave birth to a son Chimndji 
Apa. The infant Chimndji together with Bdjirdv, who* at the 
time of his father’s death was nine years old, remained at 
Kopargaon till 1793 when Ndna Padnavis removed them to 
Junnar. 9 

In 1784, a conspiracy formed with the object of deposing 
Mddhavxav Ndrdyan and raising Bdjirdv, tbB son of the late 
Raghundthrdv was discovered and crushed by N dna. In the same year 
Mudftji Bhonsla the chief of Berdr visited Poona. He showed a 
sincere desire to connect himself with the head of the state, and, in 
the name of his son Raghuji, entered on a new agreement pledging 
himself never to assist the English against thePeshwa’s Government 
and promising to co-operate in the expected war with Tipu. One 
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1 Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 452. 


2 Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 459, 520. 
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t?7nrm B ? n E w f{ 2™% to favour Sindia’s desire 

to form an independent Mardtha dominion. In 1784 he toot 

BriSh” mSTf ' tLe ?° had wiohad footed his claim to 

British protection ; he obtained supreme authority at Delhi - he was 

appointed Commander-in-chief of the Mogbal forces and manager of 
the provinces of Delhi and Agra ; and made a claim on the British 
w? r for 4 ie r r ,? on £ al provinces which was disavowed by 

McPherson. In I7S5 the news of Sindia's success in Northern 
India was received at Poona with surprise and joy. A small body 
of the Peshwa's troops was sent to join him as a measure of policy 
to preserve the appearance of the Peshwa's . co-operation and 
supremacy. In the same year at Nana’s desire Mr. Charles Mnlet 
was chosen to be British resident at Poona. 


In December 1789, on hearing of - Tipu’s movements, Nana 
Fadnavis made specific proposals to the Governor General in the name 
both of his master and of Nizam Ali. These proposals with Blight 
modifications were accepted. A preliminary agreement was settled 
on tho 29th of March 1790, and, on the 1st of Jane, for the suppres- 
sion of Tipu' an offensive and defensive treaty was concluded at 
. Poona between Mr. Malet on the part of the Company and Nina 
Fadnavis on tho part of the Peshwa and Nizdm Ali. 1 In 1792 Sindia, 
Sindia in Poona, who was supreme at the Dehli Court, marched from the north 
1792. towards Poona bearing from the Emperor of Delhi to the Peshwa 

the deeds and robes of the hereditary office of Takil-i-Mutlak 
- or Chief Minister, whose hereditary deputy in North India was 

to be Sindia. Nina Fadnavis applied to the English for the 
permanent services of Captain Little's Detachment which had 
acted with Parashurdm BMu in the war in the Karndtah in 1790 
and 1791. This proposal was not agreed to. Sindia, afraid that Ndna 
might enter into some such arrangement with the English, and to 
allay Nana's well-founded jealousy of his regular infantry, brought 
with him only a small party under an Englishman named Hessing 
and a complete battalion commanded by Michael Filoze a 
Neapolitan. Sindia reached Poona on the 11th of June and 
pitched his camp near the Sangam or meeting' of the Mntha and 
Mula rivers, the place assigned by the Peshwa for the residence of 
the British envoy and his suite. Nana, who was jealous of Sindia , 
did all he could to prevent the Peshwa's accepting the titles and 
insignia brought from the emperor. He represented the impropriety 
of adopting some of the titles, especially that ofMahdraj Adliraj , the 
greatest of-great rdjfis, which was inconsistent with the constitution 
of the Mardtlia empire. Still Sindia persisted and the Hdja of Sdtdra 
gave the Peshwa leave to accept the honours. Nine days after his 
arrival, Ndna visited Sindia who received him in the most cordial 
manner, refused to sit on his state cushion in the minister’s presence, 
and treated him with the greatest respect. Next day Sindia paid 
his respects to tho Peshwa, carrying with him numberless rarities 
from North India. The following morning was fixed for the ceremony 
of investing the young Peshwa with the title and dignity of Vabil-i- 


1 Grant Du/T s WarithAs, 481, 
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Mullah. Stadia spared no pains to make the investiture imposing. 
Poona had nevor seen so grand a display. The investiture of Sindia 
as the Peshwa's deputy in the office of ATtiilo.lv filled the 

next day. In spite of tlie outward success of these ceremonies the 
Marath&s and Brdhmans of Poona and the Deccan remained 
unfriendly to Sindia. Sindia hoped by the magnificence of his 
presents to gain the goodwill of the Peshwn. He also, m contrast 
to Nanais strictness and decorum, took pains to please the Peshwn, 
making hunting and water parties for his amusement. These efforts 
of Siudia’s had so much success that Ndna in an interview with the 
Peshwa, after reminding him what services he had rendered, warned 
him of the danger he ran if lie put himself in Sindia’s hands, and 
asked leave to°retire to Benares. Mddhavrav was much affected 
and promised that nothing would persuade him to desert Ndna 
for Sindia. So bitter was the feeling between Nilna and Sindia 
that disputes nearly ended in an outbreak. This danger was 
removed by the death of MaMdji Sindia of fever after a few days 1 
illness at Y&uavdi about two miles east of Poona on the 12th of 
February 1794. 1 Mahadji Sindia’s career had been most eventful. 
He was the chief Mardtha leader for about thirty-five years, ho 
mediated between the Peshwa and the English, and he ruled the 
puppet emperor of Delhi with a rod of iron. He was succeeded 
by his grand nephew Daulatrdv Sindia, then in his fifteenth year. 
Ndna Fadnavis was now the only Maratha statesman. The 
Mardtha confederacy still maintained the nominal supremacy of 
the Peshwa ; but the people were losing their adventurous spirit 
and each chieftain was gradually becoming independent of any 
central authority. Between Sindia’s death in February 1794 and tho 
close of the year the progress of events was in Nana’s favour. 
But the disputes between him and Nizam Ali regarding arrears of 
tribute grew more and more complicated. Sir John Shore would 
not interfere and war was begun iu 1791. For tbo lust time all 
the great Mardtha chiefs served together under the Peshwa’s 
banner. Daulatrdv Sindia Mahudji's successor, and Tukoji Holkar 
were already at Poona, and the Edjn of Berdr had set out to 
join ; Govindrdv Gdikwdr sent a detachment of his troops ; tho 
great southern vassals the Brdhman families of Patvardhnn 
and Bdstia, the Brdhman holders of Mdlcgaon and Yincliur, tho 
Pratinidhi,the Pantsachiv, the Mardtha Mdnkaris, Nimbdlkar.Ghatge, 
Ohavhan, Dafle, Povar, Thordt, and Patankar with many others 
attended the summons. The Peshwa left Poona in January 1 795, 
and the great Maratha army marched at the same time, but by 
different routes for the convenience of forage. The army included 
upwards of 130,000 horse and foot, exclusive of 10,000 Pondharis. 2 


* Grant Duff’s Manltkds, E03. 

5 Of this force upwards of one-half wore either paid by tho Fcshwo’s treasury or 
were troops of vassals under hie direct control. Daulatrftv Sindia’s force was more 
numerous and more efficient than that of any other chieftain, although the creator 
partof his army remained inNorth India and Jlilwa. Jivba Ddda Bakshi commanded 
immediately under Daulatrdv and had lately joined him with a reinforcement The 
whole consisted of 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 were regular infantry under Dc 
Boing s second-in-commmid M. Perron. Bnghuji Bhonsla mustered 15,000 horse and 
foot, Tukoji Holkar had only 10,000, but of these 2000 were regulars unto 
Dudrencc and most of the Fcndhiins acre followers of Holkar. Parasbnram Bhiu 
had 7000 men, Grant Duffs Mai&thfe, Old. aa “ 
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Nana Fadnavis consulted the chief officers separately, aha seems 
bavo , Qd ?c. d J b , G P lnBS o{ Jivba D4da Bakshi the sS 
SS , " dop «f ®“ dm * troo P s > and of Tukoji Holkar. He appointed 
Parsburiitn Blian to net as Commander-in-chief. The war ended on 

U° l! tbodofeat of the Moghals at Kliarda in tlie 

£ f ALmadna g ar » a defeat due more to ifoghal 
Jjamc tlmn to Mardtlm bravery. Nizdm Ali was obliged to treat and 
surrender an obnoxious minister Mashir-ul-Mulk, who had resisted the 
Mnrntlia claims. Aftortho battle the Peshwa returned to Poona- Nana 
hadnavis was employed in distributing the acquisitions and in saline 
affairs with tho difforent chiefs; ParshurdmBhfa and Ra^huji Bhonsla 
remained near Poona ; Holkar onenmped at Jej nri about twenty-five 
miles south-east of Poona ; and Sindia at Jamgnon in AhmadDaear 
By the middle of Scptombor 1705 Daulatrdv Sindia had taken leave of 
thoPeshwa and gone to Jdmgaononhis way to Hindustan; Parashur&m 
Bhdu had returned to Tdsgnon in Sdtdra ; Holkar remained at Poona ; 
and Raghuji Bhonsla left Poona at the middle -of October being 
dismissed with great honour. NdnaFadnavis was at the height of his 
prosperity. Without calling the help of any foreign power he had 
gained ovory object of his ambition. Daulatrdv Sindia was well 
disposed towards him and Sindia’s ministers and officers were more 
intent on forwardingtheir own views in the government of theiryonng 
master than in schemes for controlling the Poona Court. Tukoji 
Holkar had become imbecile both in mind nnd body and his officers 
.wore in Ndiin’s hands. Rnghuji Bhonsla was completely secured in 
his interests , and the Br/ihman estate-holders were of liis party. The 
fair prospect that tho Peshwa’s Government would regain the tone 
and vigour of the first Mitdbavrdv’s time (1761 -1772) was rained 
by Nana’s fondness for power. His unwillingness to let even his 
master shuro with him the control of the state brought on Nfina a 
catastrophe which undermined his'authority, overturned the labour 
of his life, and clouded his last days with trouble and misery. 1 

Though Mddhavrftv was now (1795) twenty years old, Nana 
loosened none of the restraints under which he had been reared. 
At the snmo time he became more than ever watchful of all the 
state prisoners whoso liberty might endanger his own power. In 
1 794 before tho beginning of tho war with Nizitm Ali. Bdjirdv and 
• Chimndji Apa, tho sons of Raghnndtbrdr, with their adopted 
brother Aruritra v were taken from Ndsik to the gadhi or mud fort 
of Junnar and were kept there in close custody. The bulk of 
tho people thought the imprisonment of these youths harsh, cruel, 
and unneeded. The old partisans of Eaghundthrav and all who 
disliked NTdna strove to strengthen- nnd embitter this feeling, 
praising the youths and overdrawing the harshness of their 
• confinement. The knowledge how widely this feeling was' 
spread made Ndna still warier and more careful. He felt that 
Bdjirdv, the elder brother, though a youth of only nineteen, was a 
rival whom he had reason to fear. Graceful and handsome, with a 
mild persuasive manner, Bdjirdv was famed for skill as a horseman. 


l Grant Duff’s MarUtliXs, 518. 
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archer, and swordsman, and for a knowledge of the sacred books 
greater than any Mardtha Brahman of his age had ever been known 
to possess. Madhavrdv heard with delight these accounts of his 
cousin's skill, and prayed that he might bo set free and become his 
friend. Iu vain Nd.ua warned him that Bdjirdv was no friend to 
him but a rival. The more Nana warned and lectured the stronger 
grew Mddhavrdv’s longing to know hie cousin. _ Bdjirav heard that 
Mddhavrdv loved him ana was anxious that Bdjirdv should be set 
free. Through his keeper Balvontrav, whom after long persuasion he 
at last won ovor, Bdjirav sent Madbavrav a message of respect and 
sympathy: We are both prisoners, you at Poona and I at Junnar, 
still our minds and affections aro freo and should be devoted. to 
each other ; the time .will come when wo two together will rival 
the deeds of our forefathers. When Ndim heard of this 
correspondence which had lasted for some timo bo showed an 
altogether unusual rago. He upbraided Madbavrav, doubled tbo 
closeness of Bajirdv’s confinement, and throw Balvantntv into a 
fort loaded with irons. Madbavrav gallod by restraint and 
overwhelmed with angor and grief for days rofused to leave bis 
room. At the Dasctra on the 22nd of October, bo appeared among 
liis troops and in tlio evening received his chiefs and the ambassadors. 
But his spirit was woundad to'despair, a melancholy seized him, 
and, on the morning of the 2otlf of October 1795, he threw himself 
from a terrace in his palace, broke two of his limbs, and died after two 
days, having particularly desired that Bdjirav should succeed him. 
When he heard that Mddhavrdr had thrown himself from the terrace 
and was dying, Nina summoned Parashurdm Bhitu, recalled Ragliuji 
Bhonsla and Daulatrdv Sindia, and called in Tukoji llolkarwho was 
in Poona. He hid from them Mddhavrdv’s dying wish that Bit] ir.lv 
should succeed him, and warned them that Bnjir&v’s succession would 
bo certain Tuin to any ono who had sided against llagluindthrdv. 
He enlarged on the family connection between Bdjirdv and tbo 
English ; bis accession would end in the English ascendancy •, why 
not continue the prosperous government which tlio Deccan had for 
years enjoyed. He proposed that Mddhavrdv’s widow Tashoddbdi 
should adopt a son and that Ndua should conduct the government 
till the son camo of ago. Holkar gave this scheme his support, and 
by January (1796) the lending nobles bad agreed to it and withdrawn 
from Poona.- This decision was told to Mr. Mallet. The English 
could raise no objection and nothing remained but to choose tbo 
child. Bdjirdv was informed of theso measures. He know that Bdloba 
Tdtya one of Sindia’s officers was well disposed to him ; he heard 
that on his death-bed Jivba Ddda Bakshi, Sindia's primo'ministor, told 
his master that he was ashamed that he had agreed to keop Bdjirdv 
from his rights, and he promised Sindia territory worth £40,000 
(Rs. 4 lakhs) if he would help him to become Pesbwa. Sindia 
promised and a formal agreement was drawn up. When Ndna heard 
of the agreement between Bdjirdv and Sindia, ho sent in haste for 
Parashurdm Bhdu who marched from Tdsgaon in Sdtdra to Poona, 
«T i ri ? - S ln ™rij*eight hours. Ndna and Parashurdm Bhdu agreed 
that their only chance was to be before Sindia and at once offer tho 
reshwaship to Bdjirdv.. Parashurdm Bhdu started for Junnar and 
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Chapter VII. made the offer. Wien Parashuram Bhau had held a cow by the tail 
History. 6W0 ™ b ? tbe Godavari, Bdjirdv was satisfied and wont with him to 

MabIthIs, AS soon ? ,s ^ a J} rdv reached Poona hehad a meetingwithFAna 

1720-1817. Dajimy assured of the succession, agreed to keep Ndnnnt tie head 
wu a?d both promised to bury former onmity. 

When Baloba Tdtya and his master Sindia heard that Bdjirdv bad 
deserted them in favour of Ndna they marched on Poona with a 
krge force. The timid Ndna was dismayed and told Parashnrdm 
Bhan that as it was against him that Sindia was coming he had 
better retire. Niton accordingly withdrew to Pnrandhar and then to 
Sdtdra. When Sindia reached Poona he had a friendly meoting with 
Bdjirdv. But his minister Bdloba Tdtya conld not forgive Bdjirav’s 
desertion. He proposed that Mddhavrav’s widow should adopt 
Bdjirdv’syonnger brother Chimnaji, andthat Parashurdm Bhdu should 
be prime minister. Parashnrdm Bhdu consulted Kina, and Nana said 
the scheme was good, provided Parashnrdm Bhdu got Bdjirdv into Ms 
hands. - Parashurdm Bhdu overlooked this condition and told Bdloba 
that his scheme had Ndna’s approval. Bdloba expressed himsolf 
pleased as he feared that Ndna might organize a combination 
against his master. Ndna obtained the robe of investiture from 
the Sdtdra chief and was on his way with it to Poona when he heard 
that Parashnrdm Bhdu had not secured possession of Bdjirdv. Ho 
suspected treachery , sent on the robe , and halted at VAi in Sdtdra. . 
Daring all this time BnjirAr knew nothing of the plot to pass him over 
, in his brother’s favour. To settle some dispute, regarding certain 

arrears of pay he had promised to make good to Sindia, BnjirAr went 
to Sirdia's camp. Towards evening confused nows came that 
Parashnrdm Bhdu had seized Chimndji and carried him off. 

1 Bdjirdv was keen for pursuit ; but no one knew where the boy had 

been taken and till morning pursuit was useless. Bdjirdv stayed 
the night in Sin dia’s camp. Next morning bo saw the snare into 
which he had fallen when he was advised to rsmain with Sindia ns 
ihimndjiMddhavrdv, no place outside of the camp was safe for him. Parashnrdm Bhdn 
Eighth Petihwa, ^ad taken Chimndji to Poona, and on the 26th of May 1796 

May 1706 . contrary to his wish, Chimndji was adopted by the nnmo of 

Chimndji Mddhavrdv and formally invested as Pesliwn. The day 
after the now Peshwa was installed Parashnrdm Bhdu proposed 
that Ndna Badnavis should come to Poona, bo reconciled to Sindin’s 
minister Bdloba, and assume the civil administration, whilo the 
command of the troops should remain with Parashnrdm Bhdu. In 
reply Ndna Fadnavis requested that Parashurdm Bhdu’s eldest son 
Haripant, might be sent to Vdi to settle preliminaries. Instead 
of coming as an envoy, Haripant crossed the Nira at tbo bead of 4000 
to 5000 chosen horse. Ndna’s suspicions were strengthened by a letter 
from Babdrdv Phadko advising him to loso no time in putting himself 
in a place of safety, and Ndna retired to Mahdd close to lldygnd fort 
in Kolfiba. Ndna’s fortunes uow scorned desperate. But necessity 
forced him out of his timid and half-hearted measures. Ho oxertod 
himself with a vigour of judgment, a richness of rosourco and a power 
of combining men, which from his European contemporaries gained 
him the name of the Mardtha Machiavol. Ndna*s two chief enemies 
were Parashnrdm Bhdn who was acting as minister at Poona and 


1 Mnchlftvclj a great Jtnllnn statesman. 
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Bdloba, Sindia’s minister. His chief hope lay in persnading Bdjirdv, 
lilje himself a chief loser under the present arrangement, to throw- 
in his lot with his. In these extremities Nana's wealth, which he 
had been laying by for years and had placed with trusty bankers 
all over the country, was of the greatest service. Money could buy 
some leading man in the Peshwa’s army to counteract Parashurdm 
Bhdu ; money conld buy a party in Sindia's camp to oppose Nana’s 
other chief enemy Baloba ; if only Bdjirdv were on his side 
promises of territory would win Sindia and the Nizdm. Ndna’s 
negotiations with Bdjirdv were made easy by the arrival of a trusty 
dependent now in Bdjirdv's service bringing friendly assurances 
from Bdjirdv who urged Nana to esert himself as their cause was 
the same. Nana's schemes succeeded. He had Tukoji Holkar 
ready at a signal to help him with all his power. He won over 
Bdbdrdv Phadke who was in command of tne Peshwa's household 
troops as a make-weight to Parashurdm Bhdu, and gained Sakhdrdm 
Glidtge, whoso daughter Sindia was most anxiouB to marry, an 
enemy of Bdloba Sindia’s minister. He offered Sindia 
Parashurdm Bhdu’s estates in the Bombay Karndtak, the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, and territory worth £100,000 (Its. 10 lakhs) on 
condition that he would place Bdloba in confinement, establish 
Bdjirdv as Peshwa, and withdraw to North India. To these terms 
Sindia agreed. When Bdjirdv and Bdbdrdv Phadke, the command- 
ant of the Peshwa’s household troops knew that Sindia's alliance 
was secured, they began openly to collect troops with funds placed 
at their disposal by Nunn. Bdloba Tdtya, Sindia’s minister, found 
out that Bdjirdv and Bdbardv were raising troops. He seized and 
imprisoned Bdbdrdv in Ohdkan, surrounded Bdjirdv’s encampment, 
and disbanded his troops. Bdloba thought Bdjirdv was the root 
of the whole conspiracy, and arranged that he should bB sent to 
North India under the charge of Sakhdrdm Ghdtge. On the way 
Bdjirdv used every endeavour tojwin over Ghdtge, and, on the promise 
that Bdjirdv when he came to power would gethimappointed Sindia's 
minister, Ghdtge allowed Bdjirdv to halt on the plea of ill-health. 
Mashir-ul-Mulk, the Nizdm's minister, whom ho had lately freed 
from confinement in Poona was allowed by Parashurdm Bhdu to 
collect troops to be used’ against Ndna. But Ndna had already 
gained the Nizdm and his vizier, promising, if the Nizdm helped 
Bdjirdv to be Peshwa and Ndna to be minister, that the lands won by 
the Mardthds after the battle of Kharda (1795) should be restored 
to the Nizdm and outstanding claims cancelled. On Dasara which 
fell on the 11th of October the regular battalions in the Peshwa's 
service under Mr. Boyd marched to the Nira bridge and a brigade 
of Sindia’s regulars started towards Raygad both apparently with the 
object of crashing Ndna, Ndna’s plans were now complete. On the 
27th of October Sindia arrested his minister Baloba and sent a body 
of troops, accompanied by some of the Nizdm’s to seize Parashurdm 
Bhdu. Parashurdm Bhdu was warned and fled, taking Chimndji Apa, 
but was pursuedaud captured, Bdjirdv was brought back and camped 
at Koregaon on the Bhima. Ndna left Mahdd, met the troops 
which he had collected at the Sdlpa pass in Sdtdra and was joined 
by the Peshwa’s infantry under Mr. Boyd. Before advancing Ndna 
s 1327—33 
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required a guarantee from Bdjirdv that no treachery was intended, 
and that if ho over wished ho might resign his post as minister in 
tho certainty that his person and property would be respected. 
Niton Fndnavis resumed tho duties of prime minister on the 25th 
of Novomber and Bdjirdv was installed Peshwa on the 4 th of December 
179G. Tho Shitstris dccinrod Chirandji’s adoption illegal and after 
a nominal penance Chimndji was appointed governor of Gnjardt. 1 
Tho English and Rnghnji Bhonsln of Ndgpnr npproved of Bdjiniv’s 
accession. At tho timo of his accession ifr. Tone, who was then in 
Poona, described Bdjirdv as ovor middle size, fair, and graceful, with 
a manly sensible and majestic face and impressive manners. 

During these irregularities the army had fallen into disorder. 
In 1797 a desperate affray took place in the streets of Poona 
between a body of Arabs and a party of ITr. Boyd’s sepoys, in which 
upwards of 100 persons were killed and many shops and warehouses 
wore plundered. The treaties with Sindia and BaghujiBihonsk were 
fulfilled, and Raghuji left for Ndgpnr. Bat as B&jirdv, unless ft 
was greatly modified, refused to ratify the treaty of ^«Lwrth. 
Nizdm All, Mashir-ul-mulk quitted Poona without talaagleave 
tlio Peshwa and returned highly incensed to Haidaratodjm 

.Tulv 1797). This disputo with the Nizdm and tho death of Xu ] 
Holkar in August 1797 considerably weakened hdnaspowen On 
Holkar’s deafh (13th July. 1797) ^d S aid wSh 

brother Kdshirdv, and Vithoji, removed 

his two illegitimate hrothers iasav p 00 na city Ndna 

* BhtoW. U|SsS Si.* 

E nised help With ,,?> , ritr re fnscd to yield, his camp was 
mburdn, and, as His half-brothers Yashvantrdv and 

surrendered and he wns WIc sindia powe r over tho whole 

Vithon escaped. Tbis s« a g deathbIow the schemes of N4» 

„i HolW. *S™„ooumg.a a.* wio, i. Wta»B 

Fadnayis. Baprav secre^f ^ ^ tQ hig own relation 

other meters, began to exercise a more n-bitory 
otner , . — j . Hitherto JBdjirdy whose 


Bdburdv and in T^lmdever claimed. 2 Hitherto 
power than the Pesh^ut* _ won sympathy was behoved to 

appearance and misfortu _ •,j on _ This belief was the resalt of 

hove an excellent natural From the beginning bis 

his talent for cajoling an principles to trust no one and to 
conduct was governed by “".Pj free himself from the 

deceive every one. His greet o j ,. be regarded as a less evil 
control of Sindia and of Nfoa. 610 - • -- i- --*■ 



nu ui *“V r w ~ entered n*w* wuw«gw^ ^ 

from Ndna’s control JSAjira to Sindia, and persuaded him that so 
daughter was not yet mnrr (jhdtge's hope of becoming Sindia’s 
long as Ndna remained i They agreed that Ndna should be 

minister could never be gist of December 1 797, Ndna, while 

placed in confinement, un ^ 


1 Grant Puff’s Mnrithis. 627-529. 2 GrantDufTs Mardtbds, 501. 
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returning a formal visit to Sindia, -was seized with all his retinue ; 
his guards were attacked and dispersed ; and under GhAtge’s orders 
NAua's lion gc and the houses of his adherents were plundered. 
Many resisted ; firing went on for a night and day ; the whole city 
was in an nproar ; all went armed and in bands. When NAna was 
seized in Sindia’s camp,BajirAv, as if on business, sent for the leading 
members of Nona’s party and put them in confinement. 1 NAna 
was sent to Ahmadnagar fort. BAjirav appointed his own half- 
brother AmritrAv prime minister and raised the unexperienced 
BAlAjipant Patvardhan to the command of the army. When as he 
supposed he had gob rid of Nina's control, BajirAv began to devise 
means for dismissing Sindia. But he had first to carry out the 
promises he had made. Sindia was married to GhAtge’s daughter, 
and money difficulties caused by marriage expenses and the cost of 
his army at Poona pressed hard on Sindia, so that he urged BAjirAv 
to give him the £2,000,000 (Ks. 2 Icrors) he had promised. BAjirAv 
said he had not the money. If Sindia would make Ghatge his 
minister, BAjirfiv would give GhAtge leave to recover from the rich 
people of Poona as much as was required. Sindia agreed and 
Ghatge was made minister and empowered to levy the amount 
required from the people of Poona. Ghatge's first step was to raise 
money from the members of NAna’s party who were confined in 
BAjirAv’s palace. These men of high position and reputation were 
dragged out and scourged till they gave up their property. One of 
them, a relation of NAna’s, was tied to a heated gun, and as he would 
nob part with his property, remained tied to the gun till he died. 
These cruelties were not confined to Nona’s friends. Merchants, 
hankers, and all in the city who were supposed to have wealth, 
were seized and tortured with such cruelty that several of them 
died. Though the plan of levying money by force from the people 
of Poona was BAjirAv’s, Bajirav never supposed that the money 
would he collected with such cruelty. He remonstrated with 
Sindia but his complaints were of no effect. AmritrAv, BAjirAv’s 
brother, who did not know that BAjirAv had any share in the 
matter proposed to seize Sindia. To this BAjirAv willingly 
agreed. Before this BajirAv and AmritrAv, to make the Peshwa’a 
infantry more nearly a match for Sindia's, had agreed to engage 
British officers and Mr. Tone was chosen to command the 
- first brigade. Their relations with the NizAm were put forward as 
the reason for this increase of their troops and Sindia was asked to 
join in an expedition to recover the arrears due under the treaty of 
Kharda (1795). Sindia readily agreed. About this time there was 
much ill-feeling among Sindia's officers and Sindia became very 
unpopular. BajirAv fostered the feeling of dislike to Sindia, so that 
if he seized Sindia he might have less difficulty in preventing an 
outbreak among Sindia’s followers. BAjirfiv arranged with Amrit- 
rAv that Sindia should he invited to his palace and should be seized by 
Aba Kale who commanded one of the Peshwa's regular battalions. 
Sindia was asked to come but excused himself. BAjirAv ordered 


1 See Mr. UlitofTs Despatches. 
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MuiAvhAs, t™* «*"* Sindia to withdra^fr^ P^aTo' K 
1720-1817. f Sm x^tif XpreaSed the groatesfc "iUingness to move, 

5* 2®"*“ S at present arrears of pay were made good 

" s a , rm / C0Tdd . not hw Poona. When the time came to give the 
signal for Beizing him, Bajirdv’s courage failed and Sindin was 
allowed to leave Bdjirdv had afterwards the meanness and weak- 
ness to tell Sindia what Amritrdv had intended and to advise him 
to be on his guard. Fresh difficulties arose from the arrears of 
pay due to the Peshwa's army. They wore ordered to march to 
S&t&ra to put down cl rising. Instead of starting they raised a riot 
in Poona and kicked ahout the street the turban of one of Bdjirdv’s 
favourites who tided to interfere. Govindrdv Pinglo, one of the 
ministers who was in confinement, sent word to Bajirav that the only 
man who could bring the troops to order was Naropant Chnkradov, 
the former commander who had been imprisoned as a friend olMua's. 
BdjirfLv restored both Pingle and Ndropant to liberty, nndBaropant 
quelled the tumult in- a day. But as Bdjirdv could not trust 
JVdropant at a distance he had to release Parashnrdm Bhdn to 
restore order at Sfitara. Disorders increased at Poona. Daulatrdv 
Sindia’s uncle hfahadji on his death in 1795 had left three widows. 
Daulatrdv promised to make ample provision for them and they 
continued to live in his camp. No provision was rnado and even 
their comforts were scrimped. The youngest of the three widows 
was a beautiful woman and the others either discovered or invented 
a criminal intimacy between her and Sindin. Tho ladies openly 
accused Sindia of the crime and Ghatge who was sent to (jniot their 
complaints being refused an entrance forced His way into their 
tents and seized and Bogged them (179B). The She nvi Br/ihmans, of 
whom Bdloba was the head and who before Ghatge’ s rise to power 
-were the strongest party in Sindia’s army, took the sido of tho widows. 
After much discussion it was arranged that tho widows should he 
taken to Burhdnpur and should bo kept there in a state of suitable 
comfort. On their way to Burhdnpur their friends learned that tho 
widows wore being taken not to Burhdnpur bat to AJimadnngnr fort. 
Under the influence of the ShenviBrdhmans a Pathtln named Muaaffnr 
Khdn, who was in command of a choice body of cavalry , assailed the 
escort, rescued the widows, and earned them back closo to Sindia’s 
camp- Ghdtge persuaded Sindia to lot him attack hfuzaffnr. 
Muzaffar had warning and retired with tho widows pursued by 
Ghdtge. He left the ladies in the camp of Amritrdv, Bdjirdv’a 
brother who was near the Bhium, turned on Ghittgo, dofenfod him, 
and pnt him to Bight. Bdjirdv approved of his brother's kindness to 
the widows, andasked Colonel Palmor, thoBntish llosident, to mediate 
between them and Sindia. Smdia refused, and, on the night of tho 
7th June, sent Ghdtge with Gvo battalions of regular infantry under 
Da Prat, a Frenchman, to aurmue ' camp and seize the 

ladies. Ghatge s attemptfa ded/ml he had to retire with loss. 
Sindia then promised toarrangafoxa suitablo establishment for the 
Indies, and Amntrnv came into Poona and camped closo to Sindin. 

It was the J luharram tune, and Ghdtge, under pretence of 
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order, brought two brigades of infantry and twenty-five guns close 
to Amrifcrfiv’s camp, snddenly opened fire on it, charged and 
dispersed Amrifcr£v’s troops, and pillaged his camp. This outrage 
was nothing less than war with the Peshwa. Holkar came and 
sided with the Peshwa, the other Mardtha nobles joined his standard, 
and the Peshwa negotiated an alliance with Nizam Ali. 1 Sindia 
alarmed by- the treaty between the Peshwa and the Niz&m tried to 
arrange a settlement, bnt the demands of the ladies became so 
extravagant that nothing could be settled. To intimidate B&jirav 
Sindia sent an envoy to Tipn, but BSjirav had done the same. A 
more powerful means of influencing B&jirfiv and also a means of 
raising money was to set Nana Fadnavis free. Sindia brought 
N&na from Ahmadnagar and received £100,000 (Rs. 10 lakhs) as 
the price of his liberty. The release of Nina was shortly followed 
by the revocation of the treaty between the Peshwa and NizfLm Ali. 
These events forced Bijirav to begin negotiations with Nana 
Fadnavis, and Sindia, who did not know that the treaty between 
the Peshwa and the Nizim had been revoked, was anxious to come 
to terms, insisting only that Nana should be placed at the head of 
Bijirav's affairs. Meanwhile G-hitge had been acting with such 
reckless cruelty that Sindia felt that Gh&fcge’s disgraceful acts 
were alienating the minds of all his supporters. He accordingly 
gave orders for GMtge’s arrest which was successfully effected. 
Gh&tge’s arrest helped to reconcile Sindia and Bajirdv. The need 
of reconciliation was also pressed on them by the change of policy 
on the part of the English. The timid neutrality which had 
marked the English policy under Sir John Shore was reversed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley’s arrival in India on the 26th of April 
1798. Soon after his arrival the Marquis of Wellesley, then Lord 
Mornington, directed the Political Agents at Poona and Haidarabad to 
secure the alliance of those states so that at least their resources might 
not be applied against the British Government. With the object of 
removing Sindia from the Deccan who wbb known to be always 
anxious to obstruct British influence, the British agent at Poona 
set forth the reported designs on India of 2lam&n SMh king of 
Kdbul, the grandson of Ahmad Shdli Abdali terrible to Mardthiis. 
The British agent also offered the Peshwa a body of the Company’s 
troops to protect his territory and revive the authority of his 
government. B&iirSv had not long before asked for the help of 
British troops and his offer had been refused. He could explain 
this sudden change in the view of the English only by an under- 
standing with Nana, and his suspicion was confirmed when the 
English agent spoke strongly in favour of Nana’s restoration. 
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1 Under this treaty the Peshwa confirmed the articles of the treaty of Ifahdd 
which was passed between Nina Fadnavis and the Nizdm in 1796 ; Mardtha claims 
on Bedar were remitted and a tract of territory yielding £80,000 (Bs. 8,00,000) of 
revenue was ceded to Nizim Ali. NizdmAli agreed to support the Peshwa against 
aay encroachment of Ndna Fadnavis, hut in case Nina was set free by Sindia it 
was agreed that Bdjirdv would allow him a yearly pension of £10,000 (Bs. 1,00,000). 
Baghuji Bhonsla of Ndgpur, if he chose, was to be considered a party to this treaty, 
end was to receive the whole of Garh Mandla from Bdjirdv. Grant Duffs 
Mardthds, 539. 
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As Nana was the object of Biijirav's strongest halo and tear the 
wish to prerent an understanding between N6 na and the English 
orercame all other considerations. Sindia was ready to leave for 
North India but Bdjirav at a private meeting persuaded him to 
stay to prevent Nana from bringing English troops info Poona. 
While these private negotiations with Sindia wore on foot BnjirSv 
was secretly praying Ndna who was then in Sindia’a camp, to 
return to Poona and take his post as ministor. Nana at first refused 
unless under a guarantee from iko British Gorernmont that his 
person and property should be safe. To orercomo Nina's fears 
Bdjir&v wont alone at night to Nina's house, and using to the 
utmost his extraordinary powers of persuasion and deception 
induced (15th October 17D8) the old man to resume his pos t_ ns 
minister without any guarantee. Within a few months (1 799y 
N5.ua was told by Yashvantrav Gliorpado and by Sindia that 
Baurdv was again trying to persuade Sindia to put him in con- 
finement. Nana went to Bdjirdv, charged him with this trcacherj , 
and implored him to let him give up his post us minister and 
withdraw to private life. B&pr&v denied any knowledge of the 
asked who had dared to make uso of his name, and 
Sinai, Mjiril.’s 

of the Peshwa On the first of September 1798 a now treaty ws 
concluded bet we en NMm AH and the English under wbA 
Nizdm AJi agreed to disband his French troops and replace fen 
withEndlsi teoops, and under which the English undertook t® 
between tho Niziim and the Peshwa and to do their bp. t te 

assurance "® ^in tho event of a war with Tipu, premised to 
engagements and, BAjirfiv followed Nina's ndr/cc. 

afford his aid. . In thoso , repie j ^ t# tnko mrc that 

N&w pressed bim » J? JL instance of hid fnith would add 
his promises were fu ' n£ Ji s h } n their future dealings with tho 
greatly to the power o E j^. !rfv , followed his own inclinntion, 
Mardthds. . * n *of Parashunim BIulu, Ndna arranged that 
Though, with tho ho p f ^ ghonId bo ready, in 1799, wlien the 
as in 1 / 90 a Mnrfith S instead of Manitlm support 

fourth Maisur war bro publicly received in Poonn, mid flint 

found AOOO (Its. 13 la Ms). Tho 

Tipu's «g» nt noticod the conduct of tho court of Poona by 
G nntermandh)g tho detachment which was in readiness to net with 
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Parashur&m Bh&u, an action which N&na Fadnavis who did not 
know that B&jirav had received the £180,000 (Rs. 13 lakhs) could 
not understand.. 

When he heard that (4th May 1799) Seringapatam had fallen, that 
Tipu was slain, and that his power was at an end, B&jir&v affected the 
utmost joy, tried to pursuade Colonel Palmer that the backwardness 
of the Maratha contingent was due to Nina, and sent urgent 
orders to the governor of the Mar&tha Karnatak to advance into 
Tipu's country. Sindia also, while secretly striving to encourage 
resistance among Tipu’s partisans, sent abundant congratulations 
to Colonel Palmer. Though the Peshwa had failed in his promise of 
help, in the hope of making him agree to a treaty like the treaty 
he had concluded with the Niz&m, the Governor General set apart 
a portion of Tipu's conquered country for the Alar&th&s. This 
tract of territory, which included the greater part of the Sunda 
lands now in North Kanara, yielding an estimated revenue of 
£26,800 (Rs. 2,63,000), was rejected by the Peshwa. The Poona 
Government regretted that the disorder in the Maratha country 
had prevented them from sending the promised contingent to act 
against Tipu; in the case of the French landing in India the 
Peshwa undertook to join with the English in fighting them, at the 
same time the Peshwa would not agree to exclude Frenchmen from 
his service. He refused the Company's offered mediation in his 
existing disputes with the Niz&m, and treated as absurd the 
proposal to include Raghuji Bbonsla of Nfigpur as a principal in the 
intended alliance. Sindia's affairs continued in confusion. After 
Ghatge’s attack on Amritr&v’s camp in L798 the ladies sought 
refuge with the Kolli&pur chief. In Kolhapur they were joined by 
the leading Shenvi Brahmans in Sindia's service. Numbers of 
horsemen flocked to their standard, and they marched north 
(February 1799) burning all Sindia’s villages between the Krishna 
and the Godfivari. Sindia’s horse fled before them, and, though they 
gave way to his regular battalions, as soon as the regular troops 
turned to go hack to Poona the ladies’ troops followed them and 
continued their work of rain. The country swarmed with horsemen, 
and though plunder was, not indiscriminate the devastation was 
great. 1 In addition to his troubles with the widows Sindia's power 
was threatened by a revolt in North India and by the escape and 
rapid success of Yashvantr&v Holkar in M&lwa, In these straits 
Sindia’s headmen advised him to set B&loba Tafcya free and appoint 
him minister. BSloba promptly made a settlement with the ladies. 
But after all was arranged the murder of- one of their followers 
enraged the ladies and they withdrew and again marched through 
the country plundering. 2 In August 1798, with the approval of 
their chiefs, B&loba and N&na deliberated on measures to counteract 
the close alliance between the Niz&m and the English. For some 
time S&tara and Kolhdpur had fallen into complete disorder and 
Parashur&m Bh&u the Peshwa’s commander had lately been killed. 
A combined force of tbe Peshwa and Sindia marched towards 
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besieged kolhdpar, nnd Lad nearly taken it when (1800) pvfvnfa of 
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ut-aiog-oa ivomnpnr, nna ixaa nearly taken it when (1800) events a 
Poona forced a prompt settlement and saved the existence ora 
least the independence of the Enlhdpur state. 

Ntinn’s health, which had long been declining, failed ram'dlv in 
the beginning of 1800, nnd he died at Poona on tho 13th o/llarcli 
Tins event sealed the rnin of the Peshwa’s government'. 
In figuro Ndna was tall and thin, dark in complexion and 
gravo in manners, with a quick searching and intelligent 
expression. In private life he was truthful, frugal, and charitable 
a most orderly and pninstaldng worker. He respected the sincerity 
nnd vigonr of the English, but, as political enemies, looked on 
them with tho keenest jealousy and alarm. As a politician his early 
life was disfignred by timidity and ambition. During his lost 
years lio acted with tho courage and sincerity of a patriot, regardless 
of conseqnoncos to himself, counselling Bdjirdv to do what he 
believed was for tho good of the state. In his early life he devoted 
his energies to maintain tho improved civil management which had 
been established by Mddlinvrdv Balldl (1761-1772). In later years 
homo intrigues nnd foreign troubles so filled his time and his thoughts 
that in prnctico almost all check on abuses disappeared. Even in 
Poona ci ty so slack was the control that Ghdsirdm tho head of the city 
polico was able witliont check to commit a series of murders, and at 
last, when hie guilt was provod, was punished not by the law but by a 
rising of the townsmen who stoned him to death. With Nana 
passed away all that was wise and moderate in the Peshwa’a 
government. 

Ndna died leaving a young widow and no children. The desire to 
soize bis wealth, which in spite of all he had latterly been forced to 
part with was said to be still immense, soon set Sindia and BSjirav 
quarrelling. When the insurrection in North India was crushed, 
Sindia, nnder the influence of Ghfitge determined to destroy Bdloba. 
Ho was seized and thrown into Ahmadnagar, death freeing him 
from the tortures which Ghdtge had planned for him and which he 
" carried out in the case of two of Bdloba's supporters blowing one 
from a gun and mangling the other by tying round him and setting 
fire to a belt of rockets. While Sindia vented his hate on the 
Shenvi Brdhmans, Bdjirdv gratified his revenge by seizing and 
throwing into confinement the former supporters of Ndna and of 
Parashuram Bhdu and other Patvardhans. Sindia was now all- 
powerful at Poona. He had Bdjirdv so entirely in his hands, that 
he for some time kept a guard round Bdjirdv s palace lest he should 
attempt to escape. Before the close of 1800 , , the rapid success of 
Yashvantrdv Holkar, who had overrun almost the whole of Mdlwa, 
compelled Sindia to leave Poona and march north. Before heleftPoona 
he“orced Bdjirdv to give him bdls worth £470,000 (Bs. 47 Idkhs). 
Several bloody battles were fought between Sindia and Holkar in 
Mdlwa. The infamous Ghdtge joined Sindia s army and gained a 
complete victory over nearly ruined, 

by a skilful march arrived unexpectedly in the neighbourhood of 
Poona. When Sindia left Poona, instead of trying to win 
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the respect of his people, Bdjirdv gave his attention to 
distressing and pillaging all who had opposed either himself or 
his father. One of the first who suffered was Mddhavrdv Rustia, 
whom he invited to visit him, seized, and hurried to prison. 
Tln3 act, followed by others like it, caused general discontent. 
Lawlessness spread and the Deccan was filled with bands of 
plundering horsemen. Among the prisoners taken in one affray was 
Vithoji the brother of Yashvantrdv Holkar. According to Hardtha 
practice the punishment to prisoners taken in a plundering raid 
was not always death. Something short of death might have 
sufficed in the case of a son of Tukoji Holkar. But Tukoji 
Holkar had bean Nona’s friend and tbe Holkars were Sindia’s 
enemies. So to death Bdjirdv added disgrace and sat by as Vithoji 
was bound to an elephant's foot and dragged to death in the streets 
of Poona (April 1801). Bdjirdv's cruelty brought on him the hate 
of Vithoji’ s brother Yashvantrdv, a hate which for years haunted 
Bdjirdv’s coward mind. Shortly after Vithoji’s death, the news 
of Yashvantrdv’s vow of vengeance and of his successes against 
Sindia’s troops at TJjain (June 1801) led Bdjirdv to address him in 
friendly terms as the heir of Tukoji Holkar. As Sindia was fully 
occupied with his fight against Holkar, who had more than once 
defeated his troops, Bdjirdv thought the opportunity suitable for 
seizing Sindia’ s officer Ghdtge. Ghatge, whose plundering was causing 
much misery in the Deccan, came into Poona and in his demands for 
money insulted the Poona pourt. Bdldji Kunjar, Bdjirdv’s favourite, 
asked him to his house to receive some of the money he demanded. 
Ghdtge came ,* but noticing from a signal given by Bd.ld.ji Kunjar 
that treachery was intended, he forced his way out, leaped on his 
horse, escaped, and returned to Poona with a force threatening 
to sack the city. The British Resident was called in to effect some 
'settlement of Ghdtge’s claim, and Poona was saved further loss by 
an urgent message from Sindia requiring Ghdtge in Mdlwa. Early 
in 1802 Shdh Ahmad Khdn, an officer detached by Yashvantrdv 
Holkar, carried his ravages into the Peshwa’s territories between 
tbe Goddvari and Poona, and cut off almost to a man a force of 
1500 horse under Narsing Khanderdv the chief of Vinchur. The 
consternation at Poona caused Bdjirdv to renew negotiations with 
the English. He wished to have a force, but be objected to its 
presence in his territory, and he still refused to agree that the 
English should arbitrate between him and the Nizdm. Yashvantrdv 
Holkar himself soon moved towards Poona. The Feshwa did all in 
his power to stop him. Yashvantrdv said. You cannot give me back 
Vithoji but set my nephew Khanderdv free. Bdjirdv promised ; bnt, 
instead of setting him free, bad Khanderdv thrown into prison at 
Asirgad. Meanwhile Sindia’s army joined the Peshwa’s, and together 
they prepared to stop Holkar at the Ali Bela pass in north Poona. 
Yashvantrdv, knowing their strength passed east by Ahmadnagar, 
joined his general Fatesing Mane near Jejuri, marched down tbe 
Rdjvdri pass, and on the 23rd of October 1802 encamped between 
Loni and Hadapsar about five miles east of Poona. 

About eight days before Yashvantrdv’s arrival tbe joint Sindia- 
Peshwa army had fallen back from Ali Bela and taken a position 
b 1327—36 
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close to Poona neat' the present cantonment. The Pesliwa ordered 
Yashvantrdv to retire. Ho replied he was willing to obey ; but that 
Sin dm, not ho, was the rebel and had refused to give up Yashrantriv’s 
nopliew Kbandentv whom Bajirdv had ordered him to set free. On 
tho morning, of the 25th of October the armies met, and, after a 
well contested fight, the battle ended in a complete victory for 
Ynshvantriiv which was chiefly due to his own energy and courage. 
Bajirdv making sure of victory came out to see the battle but the 
firing frightened him and he turned southward. On learning the 
fate of the battle ho fled to Sinhgad. Prom Sinhgad he sent an 
eftgagemeni to Colonel Close binding himself to subsidise six 
battalions of sepoys and to cede £250,000 (Hs. 25 Idklis) of yearly 
revenue for their support. He had already agreed to waive his 
objection to allow the tTOops to be stationed in his territory. For 
some days after his victory Yashvantrav showed great moderation 
at Poona. He placed guards to protect the city, treated B&pr&v a 
dependents with kindness and made several attempts to persuade 
bSv to come back. Bajir&v, after staying three days m Sinhgad, 
fled to Ray gad. in Koldba, and from Riygad retired to the island of 
RnvamS ofi the north coast of Ratnfigin. From Suvarndnrg, 

carried out in. an ord^ymwnen TO® J, AmM ^ 

the city as complete was and tortured out of their 

17 98. Every person of ®"^ n ^ efr pfe. The Iosb of property was 
property and several o } battle ofthe2Sth otOotober 

^usually sever® as some fn)m Wag . Poona pud 

BSjiwiv had set S a ^ cd ff°. h £ K' these guards were not with- 
Holkar took care that after the Colonel Close left 

drawn. These excesses we jj=£ r were anxious to keep Colonel 
Poona. Both Amntriv aud mediate in their differences with 

Close in Poona. They wish ^ seDC0 seemed to show that the 
jSindia and the Peshwa, on ^ ^ akarpatioi) of p0W er. Finding 
British Government app „ , e i Close’s purpose he was allowed 

that no P ers “? s ionM? of November 1802 . _ . 

to leave on the 20th . 1802, at Bassem m the North Konkan, 

On the 82st of Ve under which the English undertook to 

Bijirdv agreed to fa poona and to maintain permanently in 

restore Bijirdv to p subsidiary force of 6000 regular infantry 
the Peshwa s _ ,- on 0 { field artillery and European artillery- 

with the usual p P *j, eS e troops the Peshwa agreed that districts 
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yielding a yearly revenue of £260,000 (Rs. 26 lakhs) should be 
assigned to the English.; that he would keep a force of 3000 infantry 
and 5000 horse ; that he would entertain no European of any nation 
hostile to the English ; and that he would have no dealings with any 
power without consulting the British Government. The treaty' of 
Bassein made the English sovereign in the Deccan ; BSjir&v bought 
safety at the cost of independence. In March 1803 to re- 
establish Bfijir&v at Poona the subsidiary force at Haidarabad 
under Colonel Stevenson took a position at Purinda near the 
Peshwa's eastern frontier. General Wellesley was detached from the 
main army of Madras which was assembled in the north of Maisur, 
and, with 8000 infantry and 1700 cavalry, was directed to march 
towards Poona to co-operate with Colonel Stevenson. General 
Wellesley left Harihar in Maisnr on the 9th of March and crossed 
the Tungbhadra on the 12th. On the banks of the Krishna he was 
joined by the Patvardhan and other Mar&tha and Brahman Karndtak 
estateholders, all of whom, especially the Patvardhans, showed much 
friendliness to- the British. On the 19th of April as he draw near 
Poona, General Wellesley was warned that Bdjirdv’a brother Amrit- 
rdv was likely to burn the city. To prevent this misfortune General 
Wellesley pressed on with the cavalry of his division, and the 
Mardtha troops under Apa Sdheb Gokhla and others of the Peshwa's 
officers, using such speed, that, though kept six hours in the Little 
Bor pass, he reached Poona on the 20th of April after a inarch of 
sixty miles in thirty-two hours. 1 In the country south of the Bhima. 
straggling bodies of Holkar’s plunderers- were seen, who, on being 
ordered to desist, had retired. Before General Wellesley reached 
Poona all hostile troops had left. Holkar had gone to Chdndor in 
Ndsik some days before, and Amiitrdv had started that morning for 
Saagamner in Ahmadnagar. 2 On the 13th of May, escorted from 
Panvel by 2300 infantry of whom 1200 were Europeans, Bdjirdv 
entered Poona, was installed as Peshwa, and received presents from 
the leading men of the state. 
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1 General Wellesley’s route was by Mira; and Pandliarpur to BSrSmati. He 
camped at Bdrdmati on the I8th of April and at Moreshvar on the 13th. At Moreshvar- 
lie Beard that Amritrdv meant to burn Poona. After halting for a few hours at 
Moreahvar he moved with one native battalion and the whole of his cavalry. Though 
detained six hours in the Bor pass he entered Poona at two on the 20th of Apnl, 
a march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours. The infantry joined him on the 22nd. 
Col. Close in Wellington’s Despatches, I. 166. During this war General Wellesley made 
one greater march than this. When engaged on the Godavari he started on the morn- 
ing of the 4tb of .February 1804 with the British cavalry, the 74th Begiment, the first 
battalion of the 8th Begiment, 500 men belonging to other native corps, and the 
Maisur and Mardtha cavalry. After a march of twenty miles on the 4th word 
was brought that the enemy were twenty-four miles off. He marohed again on the 
night of the 4th, bat the road was bad and they did cot reach tho place named 
till cine next morning. The infantry arrived at the point of attack along with the 
cavalry. The enemy had heard of their advance, were in retreat, but still in sight. 
They wore pursued from height to height till the whole body was scattered. All 
was over by twelve oa the 5th. The troops_ had marohed sixty miles in thirty 
hours. General Wellesley thought this was quicker even than Mardthds. He often, 
spoke of it as the greatest march he ever made. Wellington’s Despatches, II, 97, 
98, 100, 101 J HI. 448. 

“Amritrdv fought and defeated the Rdjn Babddur of Adsik. He afterwards 
entered into an agreement with General Wellesley, and finally retired to Benares on 
» yearly pension of £80,000 (Rs. 8 Idkhs). Grant- Dnfi’s Marithds, 569. 
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In consequence of the ravages from which the country had for 

S aS™ d ’ ®^ es Peoia»y from the min caused by Holkar 
and his Pendhdns, 1803 was a year of scarcity in the Deccan. 
° j o cccsequence of the complete failure of rain in September 
1803 ,‘ the ., la f months of 1803 and the first P half of 
l 80 t7*!L a ‘ fa o. e ?- f deadly famine. Meanwhile, secretly encouraged 
Sindia and Eaghuji Bhonsla were preparing to contest 
British supremacy in the Deccan. The capture of Ahmadnagar fort 
“ of August 1803 and the famous victory of Assaye, 

160 miles north-east of Poona, on the 23rd of September made 
the British supremo in the Deccan. 1 * * Por some time the country 
round Poona continued disturbed by insurgents and freebooters. 
When they were crashed, until Bdjirdv stirred war in 1816, the 
presence of British troops at Poona, Sirur, and Ahmadnagar 
preserved peace. When it passed under British sovereignty 
Poona, like most of the Deccan, was little more than a desert. 
In January 1803, writing from information received at Maisur, 
General Wellesley described the country round Poona as entirely 
exhausted. 4 * It was in great confusion. The heads of villages 
and districts no longer obeyed the chiefs who had governed them ; 
each had assumed supreme authority in his own district, and they 
were carrying on a petty bat destructive war against each other. 
In April 1803, after his march from Miraj through B&r&mati and 
the Little Bor pass, General Wellesley wrote: 8 In the country to 
the south-east of Poona Holkar could not possibly maintain an army. 
They have not left a stick standing within 150 miles of Poona. 
They have eaten the forage and grain. Lave pulled down houses, and 
have used the material as firewood. The people have fled with 
their cattle. Between' Miraj and Poona, except in one village, not 
a human being had been seen. General Wellesley's rapid marcli 
saved Poona from burning. The people showed the most lively 
gratitude and great numbers returned to their homes. 4 The Poona 
market was well supplied with grain, 6 * but forage was so scarce that 
General Wellesley determined to march west to the hills. He went 
no further than Pnnavle, about fifteen miles to the west of the city 


1 T he Hon. Mounts hi art JSIphinsfcone, who was on General Wellesley's staff at the 

head of one of the branches of the Intelligence Department and took part In all the 

engagements in this war, describes the Mardtha camp ns an assemblage of every sort 
of covering of every shape and colour, spreading for miles on all sides over hill and 
dale mixed with tents. Bags, trees, and buildings (Colebrooke a Ebpbms tone, X. 175; II, 
137). When the Mnrdthds marched, a sea of horse too t ana dragoons poured over 
the country fifteen miles long by two or three tooad. Here and there were n few horse 
with a flag and a dram, mixed with a loose and , n * 8 « 0 * camels, elephants, 

bollocks, dancing girls, beggars and buffaloes, tro P ( “on? 0 r P 8 / lancemen and 
matohlookmen, traders, nnd agents o r OTB/eaefts (Ditto). Of his life in the English 
camp Mr. Elphinstone gives the following details : Tents are struck before five, 
and early breakfast is taken about n< * e coursing a mile 

or two out on the flank, reach, the campug between ten and twelve and 
sit if the chairs have corns or lie on «"> S™™. When the tents are rrftched £o 
move into them nnd talk till breakfast, After breakfast we work read talk or rest in 
the tents till dark. Then comes somo exercise, dressing for dinner ^:_ 0r "" *5 
iX tni nino. Stbrookc’a Elphinstone. I. 84-85. S dmner - dinner, and 

a Wellington's Supplementary .Despatches, III. 531, 559. 

J Wellington’s Despatches I. i«. Wellington’s Despatches I Us 

* Wellington’s Despatches I. 147. ° aparencs, i. 145. 
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because he found that as soon as he moved all the people of property 
left Poona. 1 Prom Punavle he sent his cattle further up the valley to 
graze. 2 * In the country to the north-east of Poona (18th.June 1808) 
the people were in the villages and they had grain in underground 
pits, but there was no government, or indeed anything but thieving.* 
The country was very poor. From the Peshwa to the lowest horse- 
man no one had a smiling. 4 * The entire Mardtha territory was 
unsettled and in ruins. Owing to Holkar*s plunder and extortion 
whole districts were unpeopled and the towns destroyed. As the 
estatebolders for several years had received no rents they were 
forced to allow their troops to plunder their own territories. Every 
man was a plunderer and a thief ; no man who could seize or steal 
would till. 6 The Peshwa's resources were small and the land about 
Poona was waste.® In 1803 the rainfall in June July and early 
August was sufficient, apparently abundant. 7 But the late rains of 
September and October completely failed ; except in tbe we3t tbe 
bulk of tbe early harvest must have perished and the late crops were 
probably never sown. The failure of rain was specially severe in 
the central aud eastern parts of Poona and Ahmadnagar. By the 
eleventh of October there was every reason to expect a great scarcity 
of grain if not a famine. The troops in Poona could be supplied 
only from Bombay and Bombay only from Ednara. In Bombay the 
fear of famine was so strong that Governor Duncan kept for the 
use of the settlement grain which was meant to have gone to the 
army in the Deccan.® Even in the hilly west of Poona, which 
depends little on the late rains, early in October, famine was raging. 
B The English traveller Lord Valentia reached Khanddla from Bombay 
on the 9th of October. Close to the pond vultures and dogs were 
feeding on about a hundred dead bodies. Famine was in every face, 
several houses were empty, and the last victims had never been 
removed from the places where they perished. This terrible suffer- 
ing seems not to have been due to a local failure of rain as tbe hille 
were green to tbe top, there were many paddy fields, and tbe harvest 
was nearly ripe. K&rla was the first stage from Bombay where 
Lord Valentia saw no famine corpses. The country near Talegaon 
was level and without tillage or trees, and a little beyond Cbinchvad 
were signs of Holkar’s devastations : the village of Aundh on the 
Mutha was nearly in ruins. The Btreets of Poona showed no great 
signs of suffering, hut the sight of dead bodies on the river bankB 
in every stage of decay was distressing. Colonel Close the resident 
distributed charity chiefly from a fund of £4000 (Bs. 40,000) which 
Lady Mackintosh had collected in Bombay. He at first gave the 
people boiled rice. But the sight of tbe food drove the people 
nearly frantic and numbers lost their share. Money (2 as.) was 


1 Wellington's Despatches, X. 155;III.fll. 8 Wellington's Despatches, III. 91. 

* "Wellington’s Despatches, III. 186,188. ‘Wellington's Despatches, III. 190. 

8 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 240. * Wellington’s Despatches, 1. 332. 

7 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 288 and other passages. 

8 Wellington’s Despatches, 1. 441-447. 

7 Travels, XX. 112-169. Lord Valentia noticed that tbe IndrAyani or Bor pass valley 

between Karla and Talegaon was strewn with agates, onyx, ana camelian. When he 
was in Poona he made a large collection of agates which wore to be had in profusion. 
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accordingly given instead of grain. About 5000 people ww tdrx, 1 
every day." The Peshwa confined his charity to the rtV.it ( » 
Brahmans of whom he fed great numbers. 1 Jn DecemW l c ' !: 
General Wellesley wrote Tho Peshwa has not in his t«tnV i 
common writer or civil officer to whom ho cm trust the 'ruanW 
ment of a single district. His territories are all either in the 


of his enemies or arc without managers on his part. AH the porsor. 
capable of arranging his statenre either iu the service of his eneroir 
or are imprisoned and oppressed by himself. Rich districts are goirj; 
to min becauso all tho persons fit to tannage them nrr in prison or 
oppressed by tho Peshwa. Unless the Peshwa sets the*? people 
free and employs them in settling tho country tho Poona state will 
never revive. In Januaiy 1801- General Wellesley described the 
Deccan as a chaos. If a militia was not raised and government put 
in some regular train all must fall to pieces.* Tho Peshwa s govern- 
ment was only a name. Tho country along the Ultima five miles 
north of Poona was unsettled, n dreary waste overrun with thieves. 
The Peshwa was unfit to manage the government himself, lie gave 
no trust or power to any ono and lwd no person about him to 
conduct tho common business of tho country.* Toward- the end 
of February (23rd) General Wellesley wrote* : -The IV.-hwa dots 
nothing to improve hm government. His only system of governmefct 
is that of a robber. He does not choose to keep up an armr ui 
his territories are overran by armed men who arc i rea-ly t? 
enlist with any ono who will lend them to plunder. Except fis 
British troops there is no power in the country to Bwyr. tic 
government and protoct the industrious classes or the ra t. 
Conceive a country in every villngo of which twenty to tinny b'-nc- 
men have been dismissed from tlic service of tho stato and liau* n 
means of living except by plunder. There is no law, no cwtl 
government, no army to keep the plunderers in order; ; no iw 
ran be collected; no inhabitant will or can remain to cult, rate un r 
ho is protected by on armed force stationed in Ins village. Hal,.* 
of industry are out of the qnestion; men mu<=t plunder or ri-.m 
Tlio stntoof the police was also lamentable- 1 lie Peshwa « tnimrit 
and favourites wire the patmns and the sharers of (ho profits Mined 
thieves iu their plunder of th o«o whose nccof sides forced 
them to travel through the country.* In Mnreh, General H elleiloy 
. ^ S’uwt object is to gain money to meet tWv;»n r*, 
UTotc : Bfijirti s ° J ]r ^ j. cft |m nncwpt orgamro f hr. 
ofthopeMarcsofLscou^ ire ^ Lund to mpport. 

force, win , . English troop’ in putting dow n robber* 

^difcSS. 1 o-Ui h . 
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Lave anything to do wifcli the police of the country or the little dirty 
amildari exactions. 1 At the end of April (23rd) the accounts of 
the state of the Deccan were very distressing. Even in the Nizdm’s 
country, which was better off than the west, the sufferings were 
extreme. It was scarcely possible to get forage or grain j a detach- 
ment was some days without food and lost 100 horses in one day. 
At Poona the British cavalry horses had for some time been fed on 
Bombay rice. Bice was not wholesome food for horses, but it was the 
only graiu that could be got. General Wellesley doubted if he could 
move his troops from Poona. 2 In May matters were worse. In 
Poona all but the fighting men suffered much distress. By great 
exertions grain was procured but it sold for five pounds (2£ skers) 
the rupee. Borage was very scarce except near the Bor pass, and 
even there it was dear and bad. 3 In the beginning of June, so 
many cattle died and General Wellesley received snch dreadful 
accounts of the want of forage that he determined to stay in Poona 
as a measure of prudence if not of necessity.* 

6 Towards the end of December 1805 Sir James Mackintosh, the 
Becorder or Chief Justice ofBomhay (1804-1811), camefrom Bombay 
to visit Colonel Close the Resident at Poona. He was pleased with 
Chinchvad and its sacred family, in one of whom the god Ganesh 
dwelt, and whose sacredness had saved the village from ruin in 
Holkar's ravages in 1802. Just’before reaching Poona, Mackintosh 
was interested to see a thousand Mardtha horse, a fair sample of the 
terrible cavalry who had wasted and won almost the whole of India. 
Their air was martial even fierce and next to the Bombay watermen, 
probably the Koli fishermen, they were more robust than any 
Indians Mackintosh had seen. They had no uniform and their 
clothes and arms were most neglected. Their horses varied ; some 
were veiy wild and some very mean, none were showy. The English 
in Poona moved with considerable state. In front went two scarlet- 
coated couriers or Tiarlcaras on camels, then an escort of sepoys, 
then several scarlet mace-bearers, then some of the party on horses 
and the rest on elephants. The Residency at the Saugam, which 
Mackintosh describes as a set of bungalows spread over the 
enclosure, was fitted conveniently and luxuriously. Poona city 
had its principal streets paved with stone and was reckoned 
one of the best built native towns in India. The Peshwa's 
residence, the. Saturday Palace or Shanvdr Vada, from its size well 
deserved the name of palace. A gateway opened into a large rather 
handsome square surrounded by buildings, whose walls were painted 
with scenes from Hindu mythology. The staircase at one corner 
was steep and narrow, an odd contrast to the handsome square. 
The audience hall was a long gallery supported by two rows of 
massive wooden pillars. The hall was carpeted and at one end on 
a white cloth were three pillows, the Peshwa's state seat. Bdjirdv, 
who was then about thirty-four, was a fair man, very handsome, with 
a perfect gentlemanlike air and manner, simply and neatly dressed 
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’ Wellington’s Despatches, II. 85, 147, 187. 

= Despatches, II. 214. s Wellington’s Despatches, II. 224-225. 

■* Wellington’s Despatches, II. 288. 5 Mackintosh's Life, I. 274-283. 
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‘ ‘ Ee ha - d the eBSy bea ™B of one who had a W 
femihanfy with a snperior station. Though more elernt than 

h b- T\T fc /? emiDate - 0f tbe tfa ree chiefs of mtioSto 
' R u* 0 ? n P resente<3 > George III., Napoleon, and 
M ^ ntosl1 Preferred the Bnfhman.i Tho etiquette of 
B£jiray s court was a whisper. When they moved to BdjiriEv’s own 

cIoset ™ tL a whit ° fl °° r «■« 
nS ?r lowBj B $ lr ?T s P° ke warmly of his happiness under 
the British alliance. Mackintosh’s assurance that the English would 
always protect his security and comfort, brightened his face with 
apparently genuine delight. Mackintosh thought Bdjirdv's feelings 
natural, perhaps reasonable, and obviously unaffected. He had lost 
independence but had gained rest for himself and his people, personal 
enjoyment and comfort, and outward dignity. An ambitious man 
might prefer the independence, a philosopher’s choice might vaiy. 
Bdjir&v was neither a hero nor a sage ; ho was devoted to nothin^ 
but to women and to the gods. On leaving the palace a diamond 
crest was fastened in Mackintosh’s hat, a diamond nocklaco was 
thrown round his neck, and several pieces of gold and silver cloth 
and fine muslin were laid before his feet. According to custom 
these presents were given np and sold on acconnt of the Honourable 
East India Company. 

In spite of the unfeigned obviously natural joy and thankfulness 
which carried conviction to such shrewd and practised observers aj 
Lord Valentin, Sir James Mackintosh, nnd Colonel Close, since Us 
restoration to power, Bdjirtlr bad been steadily disloyal to tbe 
English. 2 He wrote (1803) to the chiefs who were in leaguo against 
the English explaining that his wretched dependence on tho enemy 
was due to the treachery of the southern estate-holders; ho Med 
to give General Wellesley any help in his campaign against Sindia 
(1803), and did his best to stop his supplies; and in conducting his 
affairs with the English Resident, he employed Saddshiv Mdnkoshvur, 
whose chief qualification for the post was his open enmity to the 
English. That the English recommended it was enough to secure 
the failure of any plan for the good of hi a government. During 


- 1 Jlr. Elphinstono on first meeting BiljirSv (April, ISOS) found him a handsomo 
unaffected person, with a good end dignified face though there wnssoino coireencss 
about the mouth. Coicbrooke’s Eiphinstone, X. 40. 

2 Colcbrookc’s Elphinstono, L 291. Lord Valentia, whohad three inter, lews with 
Bdjirdv in October 1803, was satisfied that tho Peshwa highly rained the English alliance 
and was sincerely delighted when ho heard tliencns fiiat Jiojkar s fort of Chdmlor In 
N4sik had fallen to tho English army (Travels, I1 130). Colonel C lose, according to Lord 
Valentia, had no doubt that the fcshira sra* sincere in his gratitude to the English, 
He had never seen the Pcshwa so evidently pleased or beam him more unrnuiro- 
cally declare his sentiments. Tho way in which the 1 e/ihwn nnd his brother Chimnlil 
lived together svithont jealousy proved how excellent was the Pcshwa’i heart 
(Ditto, 13G). With Lord Valentia s, Sir James .Mackintosh s, and Colnnri Close’* high 
opinion of BAjintv’s evident aims erfgrj* ^cresting ,to compare the Dnko of Web 
lington “ 

Enj " ’ 
ton. 

Mardtba 


tin's opinion, ^.o and Mr, Elphin-tonc nnder hi* infi^ w^thr only 
Englishmen who The Poke of Welling- 

ton, says Grant Duff {Mtotfcis* I (1803) remarkably correct views of 
Manltha character; hbopjidon «rf BSjjrf' » fu-uro conduct naa prophetic. In May 
1803, when Bljirfv was established a iftw, Colonel Close (tVrll&Jra*, 

X. 170) described the Pcshwa a dhpotltioa as wholly satisfactory. Dufc?at the 
same time (14th Jfay 1803) wrote (Ditto, 104): Tlie Pcshwa showed much quick new 
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the years between 180S and 1911, under Colonel Close and for a 
short time after under Mr. Russel, affairs went smoothly nt Poona. 
Bdjir&r for a time seems to hare honestly considered the English 
alliance a piece of good fortune and the country greatly improved. 1 
On the 10th of November 1808, Sir James Mackintosh paid a second 
visit to the Deccan. He found Kdrla a miserable village of fifteen 
or twenty huts and about fifty people. It paid £100 (Rs. 1000) a 
year to a man of rank at Poona, who had lately threatened to raise 
the rent to £120 (Rs. 1200), and the people had threatened to 
leave. Mackintosh thought the state of the people wretched. 
Thoy felt they were governed only when they paid taxes, in every 
other respect they wore left to themselves, without police or 
justice, except such as the village system supplied. It was hard to 
say why taxes were paid, unless to bribe the sovereign to abstain from 
murder and robbery. At Talegaon the wood entirely ceased. The 
laud was bare and little cultivated ; there were no villages ; the 


and ability : ho appeared particularly anxious to perform the stipulations of the treaty 
at tile smallest possible ojepenso to himself. Early in Juno, when he had to icavo 
Poona to act against Sind in and the Berfr chief without any help from Bijir&v, the 
Duke {4th June ; Ditto, I. 179) felt that the Poshwa' had broken the treaty by not 
furnishing an army and had broken his word to the Duke by not settling with the 
son them chiefs. Still ho bclierod the Pcsliwa was not treacherous. On tho 8 th of 
June (Ditto, IDT. 166) he began to doubt if the Pcshwa was only incapable. Stub- 
born facts proved that something besides the Peshwn’s incapacity for business 
prevented a Marithn army helping tho English. On tho 19th of June (Ditto, I. 

I8G-1SS), when lie could got no supmics and was worse off than in nn enemy's country, 
ho could no longer help feeling that the Pcshwa was thwarting him. On the 20th of Juno 
ho believed tho Pcshwa disliked tho English alliance. Ho had found out that tho 
Pcshwa had daily communications with Sindia and Holkar of which tho Resident 
at Poona know nothing (Ditto, III. 191). On the 23rd of Juno (Ditto. III. 201) ho 
describes Bijiriv as unwilling ns well ns incapable, n princo the only known prin- 
ciple of whoso character is insincerity. On tho 24th of Jnno (Ditto, I. 194) tho 
Duke was satisfied that tho Pcshwa was not truo to the English cause and was 
preventing grain coming to his army. On tho 23th of September ho wrote (Ditto, 
1. 410) : The Feshwa is sincere in his intention to keep to our alliance, hut there 
is crookedness in his policy. Ha has no ministers ; he is everything himself and 
everything is little. In January 1804 ho wrote (Ditto, II. 87-88) : The Pcshwa’s 
only principles of government are revenge nnd jealousy of mo. Ho will begin again, or 
rather will continue for I bcliovo ho has never stopped, his intrigues with 
Sindia. I certainly linvo a had opinion of him ; ho has no public fueling nnd 
his private disposition is terrible. I have no positive proof that lie has been 
treacherous, but I haro a strong suspicion of it, and I know that sinca ho lias 
signed the treat}' of Bassein ho has done no ono thing that was desired. In 
February 1804 (Ditto, III. 4GS), when lie found that IMjiritv had Frenchmen 
hid for a mouth in Poona, ho wrote : Is not this shocking ? What is to bo 
dono with the follow 1 This is our good and faithful ally 1 And again on the 7th of 
Match (Ditto. II. 138) : Tho Pesluvn is callouB to everything except money and 
revenge. If ho is sincere liow can wo explain his never telling the Resident that 
the Frenchmen had come to Poona. According to Mr. Elphinstonc, who, after 
studying his character for several years (November 1816) BajirAv’s ruling passions 
were fear and revenge. His groat art was dissimulation. Ho was habitually insincere, 
joining a talent for insinuation to a natural lovo of nrtifico and intrigue. His want of 
courage and his lovo of ease thwarted his eagerness for power anu his fondness for 
defcronco. Ho was proud and haughty hut to servo his ends stooped to any 
meanness. Changeable humours hid fixed designs, no was able, humane when 
noither afraid nor vengeful, frugal, courteous, and dignified. Half his lifo was 



n 1327—37 


l Colchrooko’s Elphinstonc, I, 24C. 
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•Toad was lonely - and the whole country seemed 
Pnimvle were the rums of a largo ensile or ri.7a which b-3 W- 
destroyed by Hoknr m l 802. It had both square and » nU\e-.A 
aDd was not unlike an English feudal castle of the rudest tern. 
James was -met by Colonel Close on the morning of th* l°‘a i* 
November and taken on an elephant, to the Sangam. Hc'd^’riSn 
Colonel Close ns without accomplishment or show, plain c*»- : '>us 
and with a degree of mildness that formed a singular contra*: with 
the firmness and even sternness which ho had shown on frrtr- 
occasions. Be had a calm understanding, wholly cmr.lorH h 
practice, united to a strength of nerve which qmlif^d him rtiu.rir 
for a cautious or a vigorous policy. Be was n rety superior man 
who among common observers might easily hare pav'd for a very 
common man. 1 According to Colonel Close’s information th« 
population of tbo city of Poona was about a hundred thcu*.->ctl. The 
police was entrusted to a military Brahman of the family of GoVl.U 
who had a considerable establishment and bis duty was shirt 
so easy or so skilfully performed, that, notwith'tanilir.g the 
frequent meeting of armed men, instances of disorder were rare. 
Goklila punished all small offences. Great crimes were pnnUU-i 
by the officers entrusted with the districts and in very serntM <v:* 
by the government. Capital punishment was rare. Civil tlUp-.g* 
were settled by arbitration under tbe sanction of the mir.i»tcr= 
There was not a court of judicature, nor a judge in the vf-V 
Manftha dominions; nor wero there any regular form? of iru.’* 



disgusting mixture of superstition 
nation which was not unnatural among Hindus, who, in Mnrkintf'V* 
opinion, bad expunged parity of manners from their catnlogn” ff 
virtues. 


During the sixyenrs ending 1811 the bulk of the reridenn* wrrl 
was in the hands of a Pdrsi nnmed Khusrnji, n man of judgin'" 
and great address, who had been won over to the IV«liwft’sifiterc‘*J. 
In 1811 Mr. Russel was succcoded by the Honourable Motin , 'dn.-.« 
Elphinstone. Mr. Elpbinstone had been at Poona in 1802 ns C’olrr.fl 


strens tuid 

unshaken t . 

tho public service and his exireme i siv.raly *r 

character as one would ' 

and nation. Colebrooke' 

*>'otMnr»'etne-l »•> Strang 




Mt.-Jctete»l>‘» Iff'. T 4*M 
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Close’s assistant, in 1803 he was on General Wellesley’s staff in 
the war against Sindia and the chief of BerAr, and between 1803 
and 1807 he was Resident at the BerAr chief's court at NAgpar. 1 * * * * * * 
Mr. Elphinstone was well versed in MarAtha politics and Mardtha 
state-craft, and did all business direct not through -Khusruji. 
This change was most distasteful to Khusruji who succeeded in 
raising in the Peshwa’s mind a dislike of Mr. Elphinstone. This 
dislike was to a great extent removed in 1812, when, as the 
Patvardhan and other southern estateholders refused to acknow- 
ledge the Peshwa’s supremacy, Mr. Elphinstone assembled an 
army at Pandharpnr, marched towards the Krishna, and forced 
the estateholders to abide by their original agreement with the 
Poona state. BAjirAv was profuse in his acknowledgments to 
Mr. Elphinstone. In 1813, in connection with these troubles, he 
declared that he wished to have no more vassal horse. 8 He was 
anxious to raise a brigade of native infantry, drill it by European 
officers, and pay it from his treasnry. To this the Governor 
General readily agreed (1318), and, at Khnsruji's suggestion, Captain 
John Ford, of the Madras establishment, who had been long attached 
to Colonel Close’s escort, was appointed commandant of the brigade. 
Able officers from the line, chosen by Captain Ford, were also 
lent from tbe Bombay establishment to help to form and discipline 
the corps. Except a small proportion of MarAthfis the men were 
ohiefly raised in the Company’s provinces in Northern India. On 
entering their battalions they swore fidelity to the Peshwa, adding 
of their own accord the condition, so long as he continued in alliance 
with the British. The cantonment allotted for this brigade was at 
the village of DApuri about four miles north-west of Poona. One 
brigade of British troops was stationed at Poona near GArpir, a spot 
originally chosen to guard the city; the rest of the subsidiary force 
were posted about half-way between Poona and Ahmadnegar, on 
the river Ghod near the village of Sirur. Some time before 1313 a 
quarrel, which seems to have been stirred up by BAjirav, broke oat 
between Khusruji the resident’s agent and Sidashiv MAukeshvar 
one of BAjirav’s ministers. Khusruji had received from the Peshwa 
the valuable post of sarsubheddr or governor of the Maratha 
KarnAtak. SadAshiv Mankeshvar who coveted this appointment 
accused Khusruji of mismanagement, and Mr. Elphinstone told 
Khusruji that he must choose between his agency at the residency 
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1 Mr. Elptdnstone's plan of life at Poona was to ride ten to twenty miles in the 
morning, do olub exercise, breakfast, apply to public business and private 
correspondence from about ten to two, lunch on a few sandwiches figs and a glass of 
water, rest half an hour, read and write, drive in the evening, take more olub 
exercise, dine on a few potatoes and one or two glasses of elaret and water, and read 
till Bleep at eleven. Especially in the hot weather he Buffered much from low spirits 

and bad health. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, L 235. 

a The Peshwa had soon a fresh instance of the value of the British force whom 
he found it necessary to call in against Apa Dssli, who, refused to comply with 

certain claims devolving on the Peshwa by the late settlement and to give up some 

territory belonging to tne KAja of KolhApur. The British authorities interposed, but 

Bijir4v artfully contrived to induce Apa DesAi to trust to his lenity, and resist the 

demands. By this insidious conduct the DesAi was led to forfeit one-fourth of his 

estate to the Peshwa. Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 621, Compare Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, 
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governor of the Karnatak was given to Tnmbakji 
JJenglm one of Bdjirdv’a chief favourites. This Trimbakji, after- 
wards the main cause of Bdjirav’s fall, was originally a spy who had 
risen to notice by the* speed with which he brought Bdjirdv an 
answer from Poona when (1S02) he was at Mabdd in Kolfiba in 
flight from Holkar. Trimbakji continued a most active useful and 
unscrupulous servant to Bajirdr, supple in adopting . his master's 
views and bold in carrying them out. He boasted that he was ready 
to kill a cow if his master told him. He was perhaps the only mnn 
who ever gained Bdjirdv’s confidence, as he was too low to he feared, ‘ 
too despicable to excite jealousy, and too servile to irritate by 
opposition. 1 Bajirdv's success against his southern estateholders led 
him to speak vaguely of enforcing his claims on the Nizfirn, Sindia, 
and the Gdikwdr. At this time Bajir&v apparently bad no thought 
of acting against the British Government. was Tnmhakp s 
hitter hatred of Europeans which succeeded in flattering B*jwav 
into the belief, that, if he only steadily added to 1 m army, he 
might in time be able to make himself independent of ^English. 
Accordingly the Peshwa began systematically to atrro|tV»n bs 

force, chiefly engaging florffi ami “ i towft. 
stone raised no objection. On thecontmry newa^ ^ ^ 

ISTJE. 

to remove him, and made a liberal. Pension for him m Gjrtt. 
As he was leaving Poona Khusruji died o !P™- JlUj&s 

searching inquiry was “^^““^proetiees would become 
committed suicide, as he knew Ins co p p wa s poisoned by 

public as soon as be left Poona, OT ^SnB knew Cmany /f 

TrimbakjiatBrfjirdv’ssu^c^onbeca to r ; in favour 

tbeir secrets. In 1815 J affairs w ; t h tho British Govorn- 

•with B&jir&r, was made agent “ , h Um0 urs and gained entire 

ment. Trimbakji studied hiB measures, though ignorant violent 
ascendancy over h.s mind. B n at once 

and treacherous, were vigorou- A 1 might be compensated by 

lenient and severe. Bobbery and murder m ig ^ offenc ^ 

a fine ; a failure in a revenue b ^ dder . Thoao who 

The Peshwa farmed his distnc ^ tZieii* whole property and 
failed in their contracts w ho!e property was insufficient 

that of their securities. d ^ated with the greatest 

they were thrown into WW" aboat £1,200,000 (Es. 120 ZaA//s) 
rigour. BAjirdv’s net reye otng qO'J (Bs. 50 lakhs) a year. In 1816 
out of which he save^d c0 Heated £5,000,000 (Bs. 5 Arrow) of 


• Colebrooke's Elphinstone, 28 R 2^3^ plundering within fifteen miles of Poods 
» In 1816 (27th November-) ”® Colebrooke’s Elphmstone, I. 343, 346. 
and driving the people into foonn. 
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treasure. 1 2 B&jirav’s court was gay and licentious beyond that of 
any former Peshwa, a characteristic agreeablotomostPoonaBrAhmans. 
His time was passed in the practice of gross debauchery and of 
religious rites. He claimed great holiness and was most careful to 
keep all religious rules and ceremonies. Apparently to lay the ghost 
of N&rdyanr&v Peshwa, whom his parents had murdered and who 
seems to have haunted him, BAjirhv planted several hundred thousand 
mango trees about Poona, gave largesses to Brdhmans and religious 
establishments, and was particularly generous to Vithoba’s temple 
at Pandharpur.® He never listened to his peopled complaints. 
If villagers tried to approach him, his attendants drove them off. 
The revenue-farmers had generally the superintendence of civil 
and criminal justice and these powers enabled them to increase their 
collections. The court of justice at Poona was so corrupt that a suitor 
without money or influence never won a case. In 1815 the Peshwa 
continued to send agents to Sindia and Bhonsla and for the first time 
sent agents to Holkar and the Pendhdris. These agents were sent 
with the object of forming a league to prevent any aggression on the 
part of the British, or to take advantage of any reverse in theNep&l 
(1815) or other war which might weaken the British and give the 
leaguers the chauce of shaking off their power. Bdjirdv had no 
definite plans. Still ho had gone so far that his intrigues would have 

J ' ratified the English in depriving him of power. From time to time 
i&jir&v spoke to Mr. Elphinstone of the necessity of settling his claims 
on the Nizdm and on the Gdikwdr. Mr. Elphinstone was at all times 
ready to arrange for an inquiry, but Bdjirdv always let the subject 
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1 Grant Duffs MarAthis, 625. General Briggs says (Colebrooke’sElphinstone, I. 303): 
Oat of a yearly revenue of a million and a naif sterling BAjiriv laid by half a million. 
In 1816-17 he mnst have had at his disposal upwards of eight millions of treasure in 
jewclB and in specie. 

2 The suggestion offered in the text to explain the planting of the mango groves 
may seem to differ from the usual explanation that the mangoes were planted to atone 
for the crime and to gain parity or puny a. The suggestion that the atonement and 
purity Bdjirlv sought was freedom from the haunting of a ghost or nnelean spirit is 
based on the following considerations : The mango is one of the holiest, that ia the 
most effective spirit-scarers, among Hindu trees. That the object of planting the 
mango groves was to keep NArdyauriv’s ghost at a distance is supported by the story 
told by Grant Duff (Mardthds, 625) that one of Bljirdv’s religious advisers saw 
IfArAyanrAv’e ghost and that it ordered a dinner for 100,000 BrAhmans, an 
entertainment which was at once provided. Two passages in Mackintosh’s account 
of the Mahddev Kolia of Ahmadnagar (1836 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 223 and 256) 
further support tho view taken in the text. The Kolis at times pay divine honours 
to persons who have died a violent death particularly if they or their ancestors caused 
the death. They pay these honours to the spirit of the murdered man to win its 
favour and that the past may bs forgotten. The second passage shows that the 
MarUtha BrAhmans in BAjirAv’s time held the same views as the Kolis about ghost- 
haunting. In 1777 BalvantrAv Bede, thebrother-in-lawofNAoa Fadnavis, treacherously 
seized and killed five Koli outlaws at Jnnnar. After the execution of the KeUs 
BalvantrAv became very unhappy. He lost all peace of mind. To regain his 
tranquillity he built a temple near Junnar, and, in it, as the object'd worship, set five 
stones or panch imps representing the five Kolis whom he had executed. That is the 
ghosts of the five Kolis haunted BalvantrAv and he set up these stbnes as houses for the 
ghosts that they might be pleased with the oivility shown them, live in the stones, and 

S v® over troubling him. It was probably NArdyanrAv’s ghost that so often took 
Sjirav to Paudharpur. It was also apparently to get rid of this same ghost that 
KaghunAthrAv passed through the holed stone in Malabtr Point in Bombay whose 
guardian influence cleansed the passer through from sin, that is freed him from ghosts. 
Compare Moore’s Oriental Fragments, 506. 
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affairs by direct negotiation, and that the British Government should 

?n°th Tb J- rate “ n6SS the Stat f fafled a S Tee - At an early sta^o 
m the discussion an agent of the Gdikwdr named GopdlrdvMairil 
had been sent to Poona. The claims of the Gaikwarand thePeshwa 
were very intricate, and, when Bdjirdv, adopting Trimbakii’s policy 
determined for purposes of intrigue to keep open the discussion 
no progress was made. . Por the intrigues which Bdjirdv hoped to 
develop out of these discussions Gopalrdv Mairdl, who was upright 
sensible and cautious, was unsnitecL In 1814 the Peshwa asked that 
another agent shouldbe sent both to adjust the accounts and to gain a 
renewal of the lease of thePeshwa's share of Gujar&t. The Gdikw&r’s 
new agent was Gangddhar Shdstri. Gangddhar Shfistri had originally 
been in the employment of the Phadke family in Poona. He had 
gained a place at Baroda through Patesing -Gdikwdr, had proved of 
the greatest service to Colonel Walker in settling the claims of the 
Gdikwdr on his feudatory chiefs, Bnd had recently been the leading 
man nt Baroda. 1 So strong was the distrust of Bdjirdv and the dread of 
Trimbakji that the Gdikwdr asked and obtained the formal guarantee 
of bis minister’s safety from the British Government. On a pterions 
occasion in 1811 , Bdjirdv had approved of Gangddhar SMstri’s 
appointment. Since then he had beard from his supporters in Baroda 
that Gangddhar Shdstri was a friend to the English. In 1814 when 
Gangddhar Shdstri was again proposed ns the Gdikwdr’s agent, 
Bdjirdv objected, stating that when he was a clerk under Phadke, tho 
Shdstri had once been insolent to him. As Bdjirdv had not raised 
this objection in 1811, Mr. Elphinstone refused to attach any weight 
to it. In 1815, as Gangddhar Shdstri found that his negotiations with 
the Peshwa must end in nothing, with Mr. Elphinstone’s approval, ho 
- determined'to return to Baroda and leave the settlement to British 
arbitration. This determination produced a sudden change on 
Bdjirdv and Trimbakji . If these questions were left to Mr. Elphinstone 
all e-vcnse for correspondence between the Peshwa and the Gdikwdr 
would cease and intrigue against the English would be made most 
difficult and dangerous. At any cost Gangddhar Shdstri must be won 
to their interests. Gangddhar Shdstri’s weak point was vanity. 
Trimbakji told him what an extremely high opinion Bdjirdv had 
formed of his talents from the ability with which ho had supported tho 
Gdikwdr’s interests. The Peshwa was most anxious to got Gangddhar 
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Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, mixes English words 

with everything ho says, and calls the Peshwa and his ministers old fools and dam 
rascal. Colcbrookc’s Elphinstone, I. -to. 
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SMstri into his service. He must not leave Poona at once. Tins was 
followed by marked friendliness on Bdjirdv’s part, even by the offer 
of his sister-in-law in marriage to Gangddhar Shdstri’s son. Bdjirdv 
also agreed to an adjustment of the Peshwa’ s claims on the Gdikwdr 
which Gangddhar Shdstri proposed. The marriage preparations were 
pushed on. But as no answer came from the Gdikwdr to the proposed 
settlement Gangddhar Shdstri began to fear that his master suspected 
that this offer of marriage had won him to the Peshwa’s side. 
Gangddhar Shdstri hesitated about the marriage and much to 
Bdjirdv’s annoyance it was pat off. He farther enraged Bdjirdv by 
refusing to allow his wife to visit the Peshwa’s palace because of 
the debauchery from which it was never free. Still Trimbakji 
continued more cordial and friendly than ever. In July (1815) 
Bdjirdv asked Gangddhar Shdstri to go ■with him on a pilgrimage to 
Paudharpur. Contrary to Gopdlrdv Mairdl’s advice Gangddhar Shdstri 
went. On the 14th of July Gangddhar Shdstri dined with the 
Peshwa. In the evening Trimbakji asked him to Yithoba’s temple 
where the Peshwa was. Gangddhar Shdstri went and found the 
Peshwa most gracious and pleasing. He left the temple in high 
spirits, and before he had gone 300 yards, was attaoked and killed. 
The heinousness of this crime, the mnrder of a Brdhmnn in. holy 
Pandharpnr, raised a strong feeling against the murderers. Gopdlrdv 
Mairdl openly accused Trimbakji, and Mr. Elphinstone, after a long 
inquiry, proved that Trimbakji had hired the assassins. Bdjirdv was 
called on to give up Trimbakji to the British Government. He put 
Trimbakji under arrest but refused to surrender him.- British troops 
were moved on Poona, Bdjirdv’s heart failed him, and Trimbakji 
was surrendered on the 25th of September. Sitdrdm the Baroda 
minister, who was in the Peshwa’s pay, had helped Trimbakji’s 
plans for murdering Gangddhar Shdstri. Between the time of 
Gangddhar Shdstri’s murder and Trimbakji’s surrender Sitdrdm 
busied himself in raising troops. He was taken into custody by 
the Resident at Baroda much against the will of the regent Fatesing 
Gdikwdr whose conduct showed that like Sitdrdm he had become a 
party to Bdjirdv’s intrigues against the British. Trimbakji was 
confined in the Thdna fort. In the evening of the 12th of October he 
esoaped and reached a safe hiding place in the Ahmadnagar hills. 1 

After the surrender of Trimbakji Bdjirdv’s chief advisers were 
Saddshiv Bhdu Mdnkeshvar, Moro Dikshit, and Ohimndji Ndrdyan. 
The two last were Konkanasth Brdhmans, who, like most of 
Bdjirdv’s courtiers, had gained their prince’s favour by their 
families’ dishonour. The agent between Bdjirdv and Mr. Elphinstone 
was Captain Ford the commandant of the Peshwa’s regular 
brigade. Trimbakji’s escape seemed to restore Bdjirdv’s good 
humour and he continued on the most cordial terms with 
Mr. Elphinstone. He was now busier than ever organising a league 
against the English. With Sindia, Holkar, the Kdja of Ndgpur, 
and the Pendhdris constant negotiations went on. He greatly 
added to the strength of his army and supplied Trimbakji with funds 
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insurgents ? The minister replied that the Peshwa had L?™ ^ 
that part of the country, and that Bdpu Gokhla’s horse hadbeen 
sent against the insurgents. When Gokhla's horse reached the 
fj lra the lnsn r& enta and could hear nothing of 

them. Still Mr. Elphinstone persisted that a large insurrection was 
on foot in that part of the countiy, and Bdjirdv asked him to take his 
own measures to suppress it. Colonel Smith, who commanded the 
Poona subsidiary force, marched to the Nira, the insurgents moved 
to J at, Colonel Smith followed them, and they retired north through 
a little known pass in the Mah&dev hills to join a Becond body of 
insurgents which had gathered in Khdndesh under Trimhakji’s 
relative Goddji Denglia. Before the arrival of the Hira insurgents 
Goddji’s troops had been dispersed by Lieutenant Evan Davis with a 
body of the Nizdm’s horse. Bdjirdv could no longer deny that there 
were insurgents. He ordered the chief of Vinchnr in Ndsik to act 
against them, and, soon after, forwarded a letter from the Vinelmr 
chief, giving fictitious details of a defeat of the insurgents. 
Meanwhile Bdjirdv continued to levy both infantry and cavalry. 
Mr. Elphinstone warned him of the danger he was running and 
asked him to stop. Bdjirdv in reply assumed a peremptory 
tone, demanding whether Mr. Elphinstone meant war or peace 
Mr. Elphinstone directed Colonel Smith to move towards Poon; 
with the light division and told Bdjirdv that he had called Colon? 
Smith to his support. Affairs were urgent. The insurgents wen 
making head in Khdndesh ; May was already begun ; and Bdjirdi 
might retire to a hill fort and during the rains organize a genera 
rising of all the Mardfcha powers. Disturbances in Kntnk prevents 
communication between Poona end Calcutta. But a privat 
letter from the Governor General reached Mr. Elphinstone advisinj 
him to make the surrender of Trimbakji a preliminary to nn; 
arrangement he might come to with Bdjirdv. Mr. Elphinston 
determined to act without delay. At the Peshwa’s desire he vfsitei 
bim and Bdjirdv’s persuasiveness and the soundness of his argument! 
would have convinced any one to whom the facts were not knowi 
that he could not possibly be unfriendly to the English. While 
Bdjirdv’s acts contradicted his words Mr. Elphrastono was not tc 
be deceived. He warned Bdjirdv of the. dangers be had brought 
himself, and told him that unless Trimbakji was either given 
or driven out of the Peshwa s territory, war with the English 
it follow. Several days passed without an answer from Bdjirdv. 
in Mr. Elphinstone • formally domanded the surrondor of 
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Trimbakji within a month and the immediate delivery of the three 
hill forts of Sinhgad and Pnrandhar in Poona and Rdygad in Koldba 
as a pledge that Trimbakji would be surrendered. Bdjirdv had an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of his friendship to the English. 
He believed Mr. Elpliinstone would not go to extremities and he hoped 
he might tide over the few weeks that remained till the fighting season 
was past. On the 7th of May Mr. Elphinstone sent word, that, in 
case Bdjirdv did not agree to hand over the three forts in pledge 
of Trimbakji’s surrender, Poona would be surrounded. At one 
o’clock in the morning of the 8th Bdjirdv sent a messenger in the 
hope that Mr. Elphinstone might be pursuaded not to surround the 
city. The discussion lasted all night j day had dawned before the 
messenger told Mr. Elphinstone that Bdjirdv agreed to hand over the 
three forts. The troops were already moving round the city, and had 
completely surrounded it before Mr. Elphinstone reached tho head 
of the line. As soon as Bdjirdv issued an order for the surrender of 
the forts the troops were withdrawn. The Peshwa, as if he at 
length had resolved to give up his fovonrite, issued a proclamation 
offering £20,000 (Es. 2 Tcikhs) and a village worth £100 (Rs. 1000) a 
year, to any one who would bring in Trimbakji dead or alive. He 
seized some of Trimbakji’s adherents and sequestrated the property 
of others who were concerned in the insurrection. Though these 
proceedings deceived neither his own subjects nor Mr. Elphinstone, 
they were taken as the preliminary concessions without which tho 
English could entertain no proposals for tho future relations between 
the two states. Two days Inter (10th May 1817) Mr. Elphinstone 
received instructions from tho Governor General, tho Marquis of 
Hastings, which wore framed with the object of preventing Bdjiritv 
again organising or taking part in any combination against tho 
English. Under these instructions Mr. Elphinstone drew up tho 
treaty of Poona which was signed by Bfijirdv on the 13th of 
June 1817. In this treaty Bdjir&v admitted that Trimbakji 
murdered Gang&dliar Sb&stri ; he agreed to have no correspondence 
with any foreign power that is with any other Btate } he renounced 
all rights to lands beyond the Narbada on the north and the 
Tnngbhadra on the south ; he agreed to receive a yearly payment 
of £40,000 (Es. 4 lakhs) as a settlement of all his claims on tho 
Gdikwnr ; to cede to the English the fort of Ahmadnagar; 
and instead of the contingent of 5000 horse and 3000 foot which 
he furnished under the treaty of Bassoin to cede to the English 
territory yielding a yearly revenue of £340,000 (Rs. 84 lakhs). 1 
Bajir&v disbanded a numbor of his horse, but it was found that 
each self-borsed trooper had received eight months’ pay and hod 
promised to attend if summoned and to bring friends. The Peshwa’s 
regular battalions were transferred as part of the force which tho 
English were to keep up in return for the fresh grant of territory. 
Only one battalion under Captain Ford was kept in the Peshwa’s pay, 
and, in their stead, tho English raised a new corps. In July 1817, 
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nf rtf ar k P °- 7 * W w°£ had paralysed the English since the close 
of the Marquis of Wellesley r S government (1805) had Sen to 
angerous strength and spread nnrest and ruin over Mdlwa Central 
ndia, and much of the British possessions. During- 1810 and the 
early months of 1817 the Marquis of Bastings determined I, besides 
suppressing the Pendhdris whose head-quarters were in Mdlwa and 
Central India to enter into fresh treaties with the powers of 
xtajputdna and Central India whose relations with tho British 
Government and with each other had remained unsatisfactory since 
180o. At the same time he determined to put an end to the great 
Mardtha league whose head was the Peshwa and whose chief 
members were the Bhonsla of Ndgpur, Sindia, and Holkar. 

As a part of the Marquis of Hastings’ great scheme, at the close 
of the rains (October 1817), all available British forces were to 
-he sent from the Deccan to Mdlwa. The intention of moving the 
English troops northwards was not kept secret, and, when Bdjirdv 
came to. know of it, he determined not to miss the chance which 
it gave him of beifig revenged on Mr. Elphinstono. Part of tie 
arrangement for the Pandhdri and Central India campaiga ms 
the appointment of Sir John.Malcolm as Political Agent with the 
army of the Deccan. With his usual vigour, before moving north to 
Mdlw a. Sir John Malcolm visited all the .Residents and native courts 
in the Deccan. When Sir John Malcolm reached Poona in August 
Bdjirdv was at Mdhnli, the sacred meeting of the Vena and the Krishna 
in Sdtdra. He asked Sir John Malcolm to visit him at Mdhnli and 
Sir John Malcolm went. Bdjirdv complained of his crippled state 
nnder the treaty of Poona and of the loss of the friendship of tho 
English,and declaredhis longing to have the friendship renewed. Sir 
John Malcolm advised him to collect troops, and, in the coming war 
with the Pendhdris, to show his loyalty by sending a contingent to the 
English aid. Bdjirdv warmly approved of this plan, and spoke with 
such cordiality, candour, and sense that Sir John Malcolm went 
back to Mr. Elphinstono satisfied that all that was wanted to make 
Bdjirdv a firm ally of the English was to trust him and to encotirago 
him to raise troops. Mr. Elphmstone told Sir John Malcolm 
that in his opinion'to trust Bdjirdv and to let him raise troops would 
end in making him not a fast ally of the English but their opon foe. 
Still though this was his opinion ho wonld not oppose Sir John 
Malcolm’s scheme. In August Bdjirdv received back Sinlignd, 
Purandhar, and Bdygad. So stayed at Mdhuhlill the end of 
September doing* liis best, as he Lad promised Sir John Malcolm, to 
collect a strong army. Bdjirdv's chief adviser was Bdpu Gokhla a 
brave soldier of much higher position and character than Trimbakii. 
Under Gokhla’s influence Bdjirdv behaved with generosity to manr 
of his great vassals restoring their lands and striving to make 
himself popular. Perhaps because he knew that no one trusted him 
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lie bound himself under a writing and by an oath to be guided by 
Bripu Gokbln. To mcofc tbo expense of bis preparations Bajirfiv 
gave Ookhla £1,000,000 (Rs. ono I'ror). Forts wero repaired, 
levies of Bhils and other bill tribes arranged, nntl missions sent to 
Bhonsln, Sindia, and ITolknr. Tlio part oE the scheme which Biljirdv 
liked best, and whoso working ho kept in his own hands, was 
the corruption of tlio English troops and officers and the murder 
of Mr. Elphinstone. YashvnntrAv Ghorpndo,- a friend of Mr. 
Elphinstonc’s and of many -British officers, was at this time 
in disgrace with Mr. Elphinstone oil account of somo intrigues. 
Under nn oath of secrecy BtSjitdv induced Yashmnintv to undertake 
to buy over the British officers, and to this, on the advance of 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000) Ya'hvantrAv ngreed, and kept his vow of secrecy 
with such care that he never mentioned Bfljirtlv's scheme to n sonl. 
Yh'hvantrAv had a great regard for Mr. Elphinstone. It was to 
Ynsh van trc'i v and to a BrAhtnan named BAlAjipanl XAtu that Mr. 
Elphinstone owed his knowledge of BAjirAv’s plans. The Peshwa 
returuod to Poona at the end of September. Report' of attempts to 
corrupt the British sepoys came from nil side', and there was the still 
graver danger that BAjirav would influence others by threatening 
to persecute their Families, many of whom lived in his South Konknn 
territories. BAjirAv’s plan was to nsk Mr. Elphinstone to a conference 
and murder him, but to this Bripu Ookhla would not agree. 

On the 1 llh of October Mr. Elphinstone and BfijirAv met for tlio 
la't time. BAjiniv spoke of the loss he suffered under the treaty of 
Poona. Mr. ElphinMono told him that his only chance of regaining 
the goodwill of the English was to lose no time in sending his 
troop- north to aid the English in putting down the Pcndlmris. 
BAjiniv ns'ored him that his troops would start ns soon as the 
Dasnra was over. Da'rirn Day fell ou tho 19th of October. It was 
the finest military spectacle since tho accc"ion of BAjirAv. During 
the day two incidents showed the ruling feelings in BAjirAv’s mind ; 
he openly .'lighted Mr. Elphinstone ami he ordered n mas' of liis 
horse to gnllop down on the British troops ns if to attack and then 
to wheel off. The next week (IOtli. 25th October) was full of 
interest. By night and day parties of armed men kept flocking 
into Poona from all .'ides. General Smith’s force was now close to 
the Clutndor hills in Nfl-ik, too far to help Mr. Elphinstone, and 
the European regiment which was on its way from Bombay could 
not reach Poona for ten days. The British troops at Poona were 
cantoned to the north of the town. Gardens nnd hedges in many 
places leu within half mu'kct shot of the lines offering every help 
to attacking Arabs or to disloyal sepoys. First small parlies, then 
l> r ?!r s the lV'liw.Vs troops came out nnd settled round tlio 
British hues. YinelinrkarV lior'o with somo infantry and guiia 
ramped to the we't of the residency between it ami Bhumburda 
village. The Pesliwa was urged to strike before reinforcements 
could reach Mr. Elphinstone. On the night of the 28tli of October 
the guns were yoked, the horses saddled, nnd the infantry ready to- 
surprise tho British lines. But BAjirAv’u force was dnily increa'ing; 
ins intrigues with the sepoys were not completed: there was still 
nne for delay. Next day (29th October) Mr. Elphinstone complained 
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instant attack. But the arguments of tho night before again 

prevailed, the Peshwas schemes were not yet completed, The 
European regiment was, he believed, still far distant, and oveiy 
hour the Maratha army was growing. At four nest afternoon (30th 
Uctober) the European regiment after great exertions reached the 
cantonment. Next day (1st November), except 250 men who were 
left to guard the residency, Mr. Elphinstone moved the troops to 
a good position at the village of Kirkee four miles north of Poona. 
This movement gratified Bdjirav'as he -took it for a sign of fear! 
The British cantonment was plundered and parties of troops 
continued to push forward as if in defiance. Bajirdv let three days 
more pass to allow the Patvardhans and lik other Khrndtak 
feudatories to join his army. Meanwhile General Smith, warned 
how matters stood at Poona, had ordered his light battalion to fall 
back on Sirnr abonb forty miles north-east of Poona. On the StA of 
November Mr. Elphinstone directed the light battalion and, part of 
tho auxiliary horso to move from Sirnr to Poona. "When Bfijir&v 
beard that these troops had been summoned ho dotorminod to delay 
no longer. 


Baltic cj Kirkee, The strength of the two forces was, on the English side, including 
rpr'y mier Captain Ford’s battalion which was stationed at Ddpnri abont 
~ b ' 1 ‘ four miles west of Kirkee, 2 800 rank and file of whom about 800 were 

Europeans. The Marritha army, besides 5000 horse and 2000 foot 
who were with the Peskwa at Parvati, included 18,000 horse and 
8000 foot, or 33,000 in all. Mr. Elphinstone had examined the 
’ ground between the British head-quarters at Kirkee and Captain 
Ford’s encampment at Dapuri. The two villages were separated 
by the river Mula, but a ford was found which Captain Ford’s 
three six-pounders could cross. Mr. Elphinstone arranged that 
. in case of attack Captain Ford should join Colonel [Burr’s brigade, 

and explained to all concerned that at any hazard they must act 
on the offensive. In the afternoon of the fifth Bdjirav’s army poured 
out of Poona, everything hushed but the trampling and the 
, neighing of horses, till , from the Mntlia to the Ganesh Kirin d hills, 
the valley was filed like a river in flood. 1 The residency was 
left and was at once sacked and burned, and Mr. Elphinstone 
retired to join the troops at Kirkee. A message to advance was 
sent to Colonel Burr who moved towards D/ipnri to meat Captain 
Ford’s corps ; the corps umtod and together pushed on to tho 
attack. Amazed by the advance of troops whom they, believed 
bought or panio-struok, the Mardtha skirmishers fell back , and tho 
Maidtha army, already anxious from tho ill-omened breaking of 
their standard, began to lose heart. GokhJa rode from rank to rank 
cheering and taunting, and opened the attack pushing forward his 
cavalry so as nearly to surround the JAritish. In their eagerness to 
attack a Portuguese battalion, which had come np under cover of 
enclosures, someof the Engbsh sepoys became separated from tho rest 
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of the line. Gokhla seized tho opportunity for a charge with 0000 
chosen horse. Colonel Burr who saw tho movement recalled his 
men and ordered them' to stand firm and keep their firo. The 
whole mass of Hanttha cavalry came on at speed in the most 
splendid style. The rush of horse, the sonnd of the earth, tho 
waving of flags, and the brandishing of spears was grand beyond 
description bat perfectly ineffectual. Tho charge was brokon by a 
deep morass in front of the English. As tho horsemen floundered in 
disorder the British troops fired on them with deadly effect. Only a 
few of the Mardtha horse pressed on to tho bayonets, the rost retreated 
or fled. The failure of their great cavalry charge disconcortod tho 
Marathds. They began to drive off their guns, tho infantry rotired, 
and, on the advance of the British line, the field was cleared. 
Next morning the arrival of the light battalion and auxiliary horso 
fromSirar prevented Gokhla from renewing the attack. The European 
loss was sixty-eight and the Mardtha loss 500 killed and wounded. 1 
On the evening of the 13th General Smith arrived at Kirkce. Sinco 
the 5th the Posliwa’ a army had received the important reinforcements 
ho had been expecting from the Patvardhans and other southern 
feudatories. They moved from tho city and took their position 
with their left on the late British cantonment at Gdrpir and their 
right Btretching some miles east along the Haidarabad road. About 
sunset on tho JGth General Smith threw an advanced guard across 
the river to tako a position to the east of tho Pesliwa’s nrmv at 
the vilfeige of Ghorpadi. The British troops wore met by a body 
of the Peshwa s infantry, but, after a seroro struggle, they gained 
eir position. During tho night they were not molested and next 
mormng the Peshwa a camp was empty. Bdjirdv had fled to 
Sdtdra. During the day Poona was surrendered. The greatest 
care was taken to protect tho peaceable townspeople and ordor and 
poaco were soon established. On tho 22nd of November General 
Smith pursued B&prdv to Mdhuli in Sdtdra, from Mdhuli to 
Pandharpur, and from Pandharpur to Junnar, among whoso hills 
Bajirdv hoped that Tmnbakji would make him safe. At the end of 

?ZJ rJ ] n £ n ° ? annar > Bfijirav fled south towards 

Poona Colonel Burr who was in charge of Poona, hearing that 
t e Peshwa meant to attack the city, sent to Sirur for aid^ Tim 

gggggggggi sS li 

in -hS'S^War ^ 1 ™ * Inte rcst. Blacker 

Kirkee. IChero is no doubtf^n*- -\c Cr , ^Elphmatono s share in the vlctorv of 
Canning in tho Houao of Commons iv^ 1 ? 0 ? Ianaod ^ tho battlof 

romst’s Elpkinatoni^ 55 ; reputation" 
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men. About one-third of the auxiliary horse wore killed, wounded, 
or missing. The Mar£thd,s lost five or six hundred men. 1 During 
the whole day BAjirAv sat about two miles off, watching 800 British 
troops keep 30,000 Mar&th&B at bay. In his annoyance ho 
upbraided his ' officers Gokhla, Apa Desai, and Trimbakji all of 
whom directed the attacks: Ton- boasted you could defeat the 
English ; my whole army is no match for one battalion of them. 
From Talegaon Bdjirdv fled to the Karndtak. He found it in 
Major Munro’s hands and turned north, avoiding his pursuers by 
the skill of Gokhla. While the pursuit of Bdjirdv was going on 
the Marqnis of Hastings had ordered Mr. Elphinstone to take orer 
the whole of the Peshwa's possessions, except a small tract to 
beset apart for the imprisoned chief of Satdra. , Sitfira fort was 
Sdldra taken on the tenth of February 1818 , and a proclamation was 

imhFdritary issued that for his treachery the Peshwa's territories had passed to 

U 1818. the British. The proclamation promised that no religion should 

be interfered with : and that all pensions and allowances should 
be respeoted, provided the holders withdrew from Bajirav’s service. 
Nothing was said about service estates or jagxrs. It was soon 
understood that they would be confiscated or continued according 
as the holders showed readiness in tendering allegiance to the now 
government. 


History. 


PoBhira'a arnyof go.OOO lor» e o» fc etaem tat da,, 
Blnma. ■ Captain Stennton continued his march and took nosaessi™ 
of the mad-walled village of Koregaon. As soonas fc W CS 

i C n fe g t fc S,g V f the British i™° pS tbey recaUed a body of 5000 
infantry which was some distance ahead. The infantry .soon 

of nv rm f a . 8tormi ?F force divided into three parties 
°* 6 °? ® acL . T J, e Arming parties breached the wall in several places 
* hS ®. astl . for ced their way into the village, and 
gained a strong position inside of the walls. Still in spite of heat, 
thirst, and tenable loss the besieged held on till evening, when 
Hie firing ceased and the Peshwa’s troops withdrew. Next morning 
Captain Staunton retired to Sirur. His loss was 175 men hilled and 
wounded including twenty-one of the twentv-fonr Barone™ nrHIInw. 


Before the country could be settled Bdjirdv had to he 
caught and hie bill-forts to be taken. On the 14th of 
Fcbrnaiy Brigadier General Pritzler marched from Sdtdra by the 
Ni in bridge to Sinhgad. The siege was begun on the 24th of 
February and on the 2nd of March, after 1417 sheila and 2281 
shot had been spent, the garrison of 700 Gosdvis and 400 Arabs 
held out a white flag and next day surrendered the fort. From 
Sinhgad General Pritzler marched to Purandhar which was 
surrounded by the 11th of March. A mortar battery was opened 
on the 1 4th and on the 15th a Bntish garrison occupied the 
neighbouring fort of Vajragad. As vajragad commands Purandhar, 
the Purandhar garrison at once surrendered, and the British colours 
were hoisted on the 16th. In the north Colonel Deacon , on tho 


1 Details of tills famous tight are given under Koregaon, Places of Interest. 
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20th of February, after taking some places in Ahmndnngar, came to 
Sirur. On the 25th he reached ChAkan, bat, in spite of its strength, 
the garrison held out for only ono day surrendering on.the20th. The 
British loss was four Europeans killed and wounded. After ChAkan 
Colonel Deacon's detachment went to Lohogad and Isnpur. 
At Lohogad there was already a besieging force under Colonel 
brother who had reached "Lohogad on tho 4-th oi March from the 
Konkan by' tho Bor pass. IsApur was taken without resistance on 
the 4tli, and on tho 5th Lohogad was surrendered before the battery 
gnns were placed in position. Tung and Tikona in Bhor 
immediately surrendered and RujmAcki was occupied without 
resistance. Koari, a place of importance commanding a pass, wa 9 
attacked on tho 11th. On tho 13th afire broke out and on tho 
14th a magazine exploded and the garrison of GOO surrendered. 
The dependent fort of Ganga was occupied on tho 17th. On tho fall 
of Koari the troops returned to Poona. A fourth detachment under 
Major Eldridge on the 24th of April marched to Jimnar which they 
fonnd empty. TheythentookChdvand, Jivdlian, Hadsar,NArAyangod, 
and Harishchandragad near the Poona-Ahmadnngar boundary. 
Of these CliAvaud and Jivdlian alone made a show of resistance. 
ChAvand was bombarded on the first of May and next morning after 
150 shells had been thrown tho garrison of 100 men surrendered. 
Jivdlian, close to the NAna Pass, was attacked on tho third of May, 
and surrendered after tin hour’s firing. This completed the capture 
of the Poona forts. 1 

About the middle of February, after tho fall of SAtura, General 
Smith went in pursuit of tho Peahwa who was at Sholtlpur. After 
several forced marches General Smith came in sight of tho MnrAthfis 
at Ashta about fifteen miles north of Pandharpnr. TbePeshwn taunted 
Gokhla with the success of his arrangements for preventing his master 
being surprised. Gflkhla vowed that at least the approach to him 
■would be well guarded- Ho waited with 500 horse for the English 
cavalry, attacked them as they passed out of a rivor bed, caused 
some loss and confusion but was killed and the MarAtliAs put to 
flight. The BAja of SAtura and his mother and brothers, to their 
great joy, were rescued from BdjirAv’s power. This surprise and 
defeat and the death of Gokhla upset tho Mardthn plans and did much 
to hasten submission. BAjirAv fled to Kopargaon in Ahmadnagar, 
and from Kopargaon to ChAndor in NAsik. From Nusik ho passed 
into the Central Provinces, where, on tho banks of tho Yardlia ho 
was defeated and his troops dispersed. From tho Vatdhaho tried to 
pass north to Sindia. At last from Dholkot near Asirgad ho sent 
to Sir John Malcolm an offer of surrender, and on the 3rd of June 
surrendered and received a maintenance of £80,000 (Rs. 8 Idtiha) a 
year. 2 

By tho end of May tlio Poona forco was divided between Sirur, 
Jimnar, and Poona. At Sirur were stationed the head-quarters of 


1 Pcndbdri aud Marltha YVar, 291-316. Details are given under Places. 

5 Grant Duff’s Mardthls, 074-S. In the amount of the maintennneo and in some 
other stipulations Sir John Malcolm showed that, in spite of the lesson ho had learned 
at Mihuli, he was unable to resist BAjirdv’s fascinations. Bljirdv died at Bithur in 
1951. 
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the force, the Lead-quarters of the cavalry brigndo and horse 
artillery, the remains of the foot artillery, His Majesty’s 65th 
Regiment, the light battalion and the right wing of tlio Ut 
battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry. At Jnnnar irere 
placed one battalion of Bombay Native Infantry, two six-poundois, 
and a party of Captain Swanston’s Horse. At Poona city and 
cantonment were placed details of Artillery and Pioneers, one 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, one European Regiment, and three 
battalions of Bombay Native Infantry. 1 

• To the management of the city of Poona and the tract which Iny 
between the Bhima and the Nira, Mr. Elphinstone, who had been 
named sole Commissioner to settle the conquered territory, appointed 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson Collector, Magistrate, and Judge. 
The north of the conquered territory, now including North Poona 
Ahmadnagar and N&sik, which stretched between the Bhima river 
and the Ch&ndor hills, was entrusted to Captain Henry Pottinger. 
With each of these officers, whose authority corresponded to that of 
the Peshwa’s sarBubhedars, experienced natives were appointed to 
numerous subordinate situations on liberal salaries, lo restore 
order in the country, to prevent the revenue being turned to hostilo 
purposes, to guard and to please the people, and to improve not to 
chango the existing system were the first objects to which Mr. 
Elphinstone directed the Collectors’ attention. As almost all the 
British troops were either pursuing the Peshwa or tahmgtho western 
forts the Collectors’ power of restoring order was at first smaU. btel 
by raising irregulars something was done to reduce i tlmsmaller ptaccs 
and destroy straggling plunderers. Mr. Elphinstone s grwt objc 
was to learn what system was in force and to keep it ummpaircQ. 
Ho was anxious to stop people makinglaws for the country before tney 
hew whether tbe country wanted laws. 2 In 1819 Mr. Elphmstooo 
made arrangements for obtaining a knowledge of local customsi a 
laws. Inquiries were circulated to all persons of known mtel ig t • 
A mass of valuable information was gathered, and, from the jndiwms 
nature of tbe questions, tbe inquiry tended to gam the confirm 
of the people rather than to arouse their suspicions. To prevent 
insurrection, to settle claims and rewards, to provide for all who 
lad suffered, and to better the condition of those who woro 
worthy of favour were among the duties winch dovolvod on tho 
Commissioner. At first to prevent disorders or risings a strict 
system of private intelligence, which was agreeable to Marfitha ideas 
offfoverament, was kept up. Armed men travelling without pass- 
er goverum > e r . g and tho hoarded resources 

Si’! Sfo tSLSSt S J«5>” 

A t?' Mr Elphinstone was able to relax these rules. 

^ ® raaufred from armed bodies of more than 

J? ' n ai S n0 search for treasure was allowed unless thoro 
was good reason to believe that the information regarding it was 
™ 3 £?° A BtronI T military force held positions at Poona, Sirur, 
and Junnar, and numbers of tho enemy's irregular infantry woro 


* Blacker** Marfth# Wmv SIR, 316, 


2 Colebrookc'fl Klph ins lone, It, 46. 
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employed in tlio British service. Tlie ranks of Hie auxiliary horse 
were already filled by men enlisted boyotid the borders of the 
Martttlm country, but more than half tlio horscR which returned from 
Bdjirdv’s army died in the course of six months from the fatigue 
they had undergone. Few attempts at insurrection occurred. One 
conspiracy wns detected which had for its object the release of tlio 
pretended Chitursing, the murder of all tho Europeans at Poona 
and Sdtdra, tlio surprise of somo of the principal forts, and the 
capture of tho IMjn. of SltWra. Tho conspirators were men of 
desperato fortunes among tho unemployed soldiery ; many of them 
wore apprehended imd fried, and the lenders, somo of whom wore 
Briilmians, wore blown from guns. This oxamplo had nn excellent, 
effect in restraining conspiracies. Except service-estates or 
jugirs, which could not be continued on the former basis of supply- 
ing contingents of troops, every species of hereditary right, 
all established pensions, charitable and religious assignments, and 
service-endowments were continued. Regarding tho service-estates 
or jagtrs many points required consideration. In the first, 
instance, unless specially exempted, every service cslato or jog if 
was taken possession of in the same way ns (ho territory in tho 
iinincdiato occupation of tho Peslnva’s ngcnls. Estates which had 
been sequestrated by tho Posliwn were not restored. Somo of tho 
cstatcboldors had established claims by their 1 early submission or 
by former services to tho British Government. The rest might 
justly be granted a suitable maintenance but could hnvo no clnim to 
tho estates which they formerly held on condition of furnishing 
troops. Liberal pensions in land or money were granted to tho«o 
who had aided tho British Government during the revolution. Tho 
ministers of the Into government mid of the time of Nana Paduan's 
who were wholly unprovided with means of living received life 
allowances. Mr. Elphinslono wns anxious to maintain tho tanhirtt 
or gentry and nobles in the position they had hold under the Pcshwa. 
To deprivo thorn of nil signs of rank would bo felt os oppressive by 
the upper classes and would he disapproved ns unusual by the lower 
orders. Tho chiefs were classed according to their rank and the 
estimation in which they were held under tho former government. 
They wore freed from tlio iminedinfo jurisdiction of tho civil court, 
nn appeal being allowed from tho Agent to Sarduvs in Poona to tlm 
Governor in Council or to tho Sndnr Court. 1 The jury or pmiclidi/nl 
was the ordinary tribunal for the decision of civil suits, ’Tlio 
criminal law was administered by individual judges assisted by tlio 
authority of Hindu law in regulating tho measure of punishment. 
In all important cases tho sentences were passed subject to tho 
Commissioner’s approval. In revenuo matters tho farming system 
was abolished ami llic revenue was collected through government 
agents, .Many poor Brahmans had bocomo greatly dependent on 
tho chai'itnhle gifts or dakshina which IMjirnv, in the belief that 
thej’ atoned for sin, had lavishly distributed. To have at once stopped 
tboso grants would have caused much Buffering. At the same tinio 
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so much evil was found to utteud tlio grant of money in promiscuous 
clmrily tlmt tho greater part was devoted to founding a Hindu 
college nt 1‘oonn. 

Of tlio management of the country nt the (imo of its transfer to 
British rule, Mr. Elpliinstono (28th Soptomber 1810) lmd no great 
fault to find either with tho criminal justice or tho pofico. 1 Tlio 
panrluUjalu or civil juries wore less satisfactory. They were difficult 
to summon, and they ivoro slow and in all but simple cases wero 
puzzled.® Tho mass of tho pcoplo were not opposed to thoclinngo 
of rnle from tho Poshwn to the British. Thoy were strongly in- 
clined for pcnco find had by no means boon faronred under tho 
Brii liman government. Still there wero mnny disaffected Brithmans, 
(Jcuhmukhr and other hereditary officers, and discharged soldier}’. 3 
Tho country lmd greatly improved during tho sixteen years of 
British protection. Tho people wore fow compared to tho arable 
area; tho lower orders wore very comfortable and tho tipper 
prosperous. There wits abundance of employment in tlio domestic 
establishments and foreign conquests of the nntion. 4 A foreign 
government must linvo disadvantages : many of tho upper classes 
must sink into comparative poverty, and many of those who wero 
employed by the court and tho army must positively lose their 
bread." 3 In August 1822 when ns Governor of Bombay he camo 
on tour to tho Deccan, Mr. Elpliinstono found the road so bad in places 
that his parly bad to dismount and reached Poona with lamo and 
shoeless horses. The country was not changed. Tho town was tlio 
snmo, only all of the horses and most of the gentry were gone.® On 
liis next visit to tlio Deccan in 1826 Hr. Elpliinstono found that by 
reductions of assessment and still more by stopping exactions tlio 
burdens of tho people had been much lightened. In spite of bad 
seasons and redundant produce tho condition of the people was 
probably better tlinn in tho best years of tlio Peshwa's government. 
The polico was worse than under the MnriUhds though perhaps not 
bo bad ns he had expoeted. Even in tho neighbourhood of Poona 
tlioro had boon two or three bands of banditti and there was still 
one band bended by persons who find boon captured and released 
from want of proof. Except gang robbery and pcrhnps drunkenness, 
Mr. Elpliinstono did not think crimo find increased. In his opinion 
tho most unsuccessful part of the new system was tho administration 
of civil justico. 7 

* In tho samo yenr (I82C), partly owing to the scarcity of 1825 
partly owing to tho reduction in tho local garrison, the Ramoshis 
of south Poona rose into revolt and outlawry. For three years 


l Colelirooko’n Elpliiiistonc, II. 63. ■ Colobrooko’s Elpliinstono, II. 64. 

3 Colobroolco’a Elpliinstono, III. 67. , 

4 In tho SAtllm Proclamation of 9th robrnary 1818, Mr. Elpliinstono pointed out 
that when tho English restored Uajirav to power tho conntry was waste, 
the people wretched, nnd tlio government penniless. Since 1803, in spite of 

and Bdjinlv 1 

Forrest’s Elpiuauwiiv,^ _ . L 

* Colcbrooko’a Elpliinstono, II. <9, 80. c Colcbrooke’s Elnliinstone II 141. 

• Colebrookca Elplimstonc, II, 191, 192, 8 Mr. A. Kcyscr, C.S. 
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bands of Rdmosliis were guilty of atrocious acts of violence. Under 
tbe leading of oneUmAji tboy were so enterprising and successful that, 
in 1827, as they could not ho put down, their crimes wero pardoned, 
they were taken into pay, employed as hill police, and enriohed 
with land grants. 1 The success of tko RAmosliis Btirred the Kolia 
of the north-west Poona and Abmndnagar hills to revolt. Largo 
gangs wont into outlawry and did much mischief in Poona, ThAna, 
and Ahmadnngar. Strong detachments of troops wore gathered 
from nil the districts round, and, under tho skilful management of 
Captain Mackintosh, by 1830, tlie rebel gnngs woro broken, thoir 
leaders soenrod, and order restored.® The next'serious disturbances 
were risings of hill tribes between 1839 and 1840. Early in 1839 
bands of Kolis appeared in vnrious parts of tho SahyAdris and 
attacked and robbed several villages. All castes joined them and 
their numbers soon rose to throe or four hundred, under tho lending 
of three Bmlnnnns Bhiiu Khnre, Cliirandji Jddliav, and NAna 
Darburo. Tho rising took a political character; tho leaders 
declared that they wore acting for tho Pcshwa, and assumed charge 
of the government in his name. As further reductions had lately 
been mado in tho Poona garrison tho Brrthmans persuaded the people 
that tho bulk of tbo British troops bad left tho district. Tho 
prompt action taken by Lieutenant Rudd tbo superintendent of 
police and Mr. Rose the assistant collector provonted much 
mischief. Hearing that on attack was intended on tho inahdlkari's 
treasury at Ghodc, Mr. Rose hurried to Ghodc, collected a force 
of messengers and townspeople, and successfully rcpulsod tho 
repeated attacks of 150 insurgents who besieged them through tho 
whole night. This was their only serious venture. Shortly after 
Lieutenant Radd with a party of tho Poona Auxiliary Horse attacked 
and dispersed tho hand, taking n number of prisoners. As soon as 
tho main hnnd was broken the members wero caught in detail and 
tbo rising was at an ond. Fifty-four of tbo rebels woro tried, of 
whom aBrdlimnn Ramchandra Gauosh Goro and n Koli woro banged, 
twenty-four wore pardoued or acquitted, and of tho rest some wero 
sentenced to transportation for life and others to various terms of 
imprisonment. Tho prompt and vigorous action of Messrs. Bose 
and Rudd received the thanks of tho Court of Directors. In 1844 
the hill-tribes again bccamo troublesome, and, as usual, tboy wore 
joined and helped by disaffected persons of vnrious castes. Tbo 
lenders of this rising were Bdgliu liliAngria and Bapu Blntngria tho 
sons of a jaradddr of tbo Ahmadnngar polico a Koli by caste whom 
tbo Kolis carried off and forced to join thorn. The Bli An grids’ 
head-quarters wero tho hilly country in tho north-west of Poona. 
They attacked and robbed sevoral villages gonorally without doing 
much harm to tho people, but in two instances cutting off headmen’s 
noses. Tbe polico made several captures. In ono caso Captain 
Giberno tho superintendent seized as many as seventy-two outlaws. 
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I Capt, Mackintosh in Trims. Bom. Gcog. Soc. I. 200. Details of BAmoshj risings 
are circa under Justice. 

’ Trans. Bom. Gcog, Soc. 1. 263-201, Details ore given in tho Alimndnagnr Statis- 
tical Account. 
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though Bdpu Blmngria the leader escaped. On the 20th of 
September 3844 Bdghu Bhdngria's gang cut off a native officer 
of police and ten constables who were benighted in the hilla 
and killed all but three. In 1 845, the disturbances spread 
to the Purandknr sub-division south of Poona, and from Pnrandhar 
south through Safcara. The Poona police were strengthened by 
, sixty-two Rltmoshis, and on the 18th of August 1845, in consequence 
of a quarrel with one of his own men, Bdpu Bhdngria was caught. 
In spite of the loss of their leader the gangs, who had the secret 
support of several influential persons, continued to harass the 
country a'hd plunder villages. Government money was seized while 
it was being collected, a pdtil was murdered because he had helped 
the police to detect some former outrage, several moneylenders were 
robbed and one or two were mutilated, and a writer in the Purandhar 
mflmlatddr’s establishment was murdered. In Pnrandhar, with the 
aid of a Gavli named Kema and a large band of followers, the sons of 
Umdji the leader in the 1825 rising committed similar depredations. 
On one occasion at J ejuri they carried off the litter with the holy 
image hut they brought it hack. As the police were not strong 
enough to restore order, in May 1845 a detachment of Native 
Infantry was quartered at Junnar, other troops were sent to 
Pnrandhar, and one hundred men were set to watch the Malsej and 
Ndna passes by which the rebels moved up and down to the Konkan, 
Early in 1846 the Magistrate reported the country quiet, though, 
in spite of rewards, the ringleaders were still at large. During 1846 
Umrijr's sons were caught, but they escaped and were not retaken 
till April 1850 after heading a gang robbery which resulted in the 
murder of two persons. Except the chief Rdghu Bhdngria, the 
other leaders were all secured. A reward of £500 (Rs. 5000) was 
offered for Rdghu Bhdngria who was supposed to he gifted with 
supernatural power, and exercised great influence not only over his 
own men but over all the north-west Poona hills whore, for 
years, he lived on blackmail levied from Poona and Thdna villages. 
At last on the 2nd of January 1848 Raghu Bhdngria was caught 
by Lieutenant, afterwards General, Gell, and a party, of police 
at Pandharpur where he had gone dressed as a pilgrim. Since 
1846 the ontlaws had ceased to give much trouble, and, on the 
19th of April 1850, the capture of Umdji's sons Tuk yn and 
Mankala brought the disturbances to a close. 

During the 1857 Mutinies Poona was free from open acts of 
rebellion, oven from offences requiring political prosecutions. In 
June 1857 a discharged constable was flogged for attempting to 
raise a disturbance in the city of Poona. Later in the same year ' 
the maulvi of Poona, Nural Hilda, who was one of the leaders of the 
Wdhdbi sect of Musalmdns in Western India, was detained in the 
Thdna jail under suspicion of carrying on a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the Belganm and Eolhdpur Musalmdns who had joined 
the mutineers. One or two suspicious characters from Northern 
India were forced to return to their own country, and Chatursine 
a noted bad character who had given trouble for forty years was 
made a prisoner on suspicion of intriguing with the rebels The 
Eolis and other hill tribes attacked a few villages and robbed their 
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old foes the moneylenders, but even among them there was no 
outbreak of importance. In . 1858 a man was .prosecuted and 
condemned to death for publishing a seditious proclamation in favour 
of Ndna Saheb, the late Peshwa’s adopted son. But the conviction was 
quashed as inquiry seemed to show that the charge was malicious. 
In September 1857 a seditious paper was posted near the college 
and library in the city of Poona. The authors were not discovered, 
and so little importance was attached to this demonstration that 
no reward was offered for their apprehension. TI 10 local authorities 
were watchful, and the dangerous element in Poona city, which is 
always considerable, was overawed by the garrison. 

In 1873, in the north-west of Poona, Honya, an influential Koli, at 
the head of a well trained gang, began a series of attacks on the 
moneylenders who habitually cheat and oppress the hill-tribes and 
at intervals drive, them into crime. Many of the moneylenders 
were robbed and some had their noses out off. Honya was caught in 
1876 by Major H. Daniell then superintendent of police. In 1875 the 
spirit of disorder spread from the Kolis to the peace-loving Kunbis of 
the plain country, and, between May and July, chiefly in Sirnr and 
Bhimthadi, eleven assaults on moneylenders by bands of villagers 
were committed. Troops were called to the aid of the police and 
quiet was restored. 1 In 1879 the peace of the district was again 
broken by three gangs of robbers. One of these gangs was of 
Poona Ramoshis led by Ydsndev Balvant Phadke a Poona Brdhman, 
another of Kolis under Krishna Sdbla and his son, and a third of 
Sdtdra Rdmoshis under two brothers Hari and Tdtya Makfiii and 
one Rdma Krishna. Within Poona limits no fewer than fiftv- 
nine gang robberies were committed. These three gangs and a 
m tte NlzWs country were put down h B fore the end 
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CHAPTER VII I. 

THE LAND'. 

SECTION* I.— ACQUISITION AND STAFF. 

'I hi; IatuIm of the district of Poona have been gained by conquest, 
Clarion, exchange, ami !ap*e. Jfost of the conntry fell to tho British 
oil tho overthrow of tho Pcshwa in 1817. In 18W, under Govern- 
ment Resolution 1200 dated tho 20th of April 18-H, on tho death 
of the Chief of Koliibn, the half village of Ch&kau in K.hed lapsed to 
the jlritiwh Government. In 1801 Hit Highness Sindia, by a treaty 
dated tho 12th of December 1800, in exchange for other lands, 
reded twelve villages, three in Simr, seven in Bhimthndi, andtwoin 
lTnveli. In 1800 His Highness tho Gnikwdr, under Government 
Political Resolution 20/1 dated tho 9th of October 1866, m 
exchango for other lands, coded tho half village of Chtfkan in Kliea 
and one other village in Hnreli. In 1868 His Highness Holknr, 
under Government Revenue Order 44-70 dated tho 28th of Norember 
18(18, in exohnngr for other lands, coded six villages, onem Jnnnar, 
four in Klietl, and one in Simr. 

The roronno ntlinimsl ration of tho district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector) on a yearly pay of £2/90 (Rs. 27,900). 
This oflicor, who is also chief magistrate and tho executive head of 
tho district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a staff 
of four assistants, of wlioin two nro coronnntcd and two are 
imcovcnnntcd servants of Government. Tlio sanctioned yearly 
salnries of tho covenanted assistants range from £840 (Bs. 8400) 
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to £1080 (Rs. 10,800); and the salaries of the uncovenanted assistants 
are £360 (Rs. 3600) and £720 (Rs. 7200). For fiscal and other 
administrative purposes, the lands under the Collector’s charge are 
distributed among nine sub-divisions, including the city of Poona, 
which for revenue purposes is a separate sub-division known as the 
Poona sub-division and. placed under the city in&mlatdar who is a 
second class magistrate. Of the nine sub-divisions five are entrusted 
to the covenanted first assistant and the remaning four to the cove- 
nanted second assistant collector. Of the uncovenanted assistants 
one, styled the head-quarter or hitzur account officer, and who is a 
deputy collector, is entrusted with the supervision of the account 
office and stamp and opium departments. The other, styled city 
magistrate, who is also a deputy collector, does the criminal and 
miscellaneous revenue work connected with the city. The treasury 
is in charge of the Poona Branch of the Bank of Bombay. The 
covenanted assistant collectors are also assistant magistrates, and 
have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

tinder the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an 
officer styled mdmlatddr. These functionaries who are also entrusted 
with magisterial powers have yearly salaries varying from £180 to 
£300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). Three of the fiscal divisions, Haveli Khed 
and Bhimthadi, contain each a subordinate division or peta mahal, 
placed under the charge of an officer styled malidUcari, who, except 
that he has no treasury to superintend, -exercises the revenue and 
magisterial powers generally entrusted to a mdmlatdar. The yearly 
pay of the mahalkari is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 997f Govern- 
ment villages is entrusted to 1128 headmen of whom six are 
stipendiary and 1122 are hereditary. Most of them are Kunbis, but 
some are Musalmdns and others belong to the Brfihman, Shenvi, 
Gurav, Nhavi, Dhobi, Dhangar, and Koli castes. One of the stipen- 
diary and 116 of the hereditary headmen perform revenue duties 
only, one of the stipendiary and 117 of the hereditary attend to 
matters of police only, and four stipendiary and 889 hereditary 
headmen are entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The 
yearly pay of the headmen depends on the village revenue. It 
varies from 4s. (Rs. 2) to £23 14s. (Rs. 237) and averages £3 
(Rs. 30). In many villages, besides the headman, members of his 
family are in receipt of state land-grants representing a yearly sum 
of £290 (Rs. 2900). Of £5223 (Rs. 52,230) the total yearly 
charge on account of the headmen of villages and their families, 
£435 (Rs. 4350) are met by grants of land and £4788 (Rs. 47,880) 
are paid in cash. Several of the larger villages have an assistant head- 
man or chaughiila. He is generally a Maratha Kunbi by caste and 
is paid 10s to £5 (Rs.5-50) a year. To keep the village accounts, 
prepare statistics, aud help the village headmen there is a body of 
seventeen stipendiary and 816 hereditary or in all of 833 village 
accountants. Most of them are Brdhmans aud others belong to 
the Prnbku, Sonar, Gurav, and Golak castes. Every village accountant 
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lias an average charge of about one' village, containing about 
900 inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly revenue of £1G0 
(Rs.lG00). Tlieir yearly salaries vary from Gs. to £29 14s. (Rs. 3- 
Rs. 297) and nvorngo £7 12s. (Its. 70). Tho total yearly charge 
amounts to £G570 (Rs. G5,700) of which £30 (Its.300) are met by 
land-grants and £0540 (Rs. 65,400) are paid in cash. 

Under the headmen and accountants are 6495 village servants, 
who are linblo both for revenue and polico duties. They are Kolis, 
Mhdrs, or Rtltnoskis. Tho yearly cost of this establishment 
amounts to £3027 (Rs. 30,270) boing about 8s. (Rs. 4) to eftch man 
or a cost to each villago of about £3 (Rs. SO). Of the whole amount, 
£2002 (Rs. 20,020) are mot by grants of land and £425 (Rs. 4250) 
are paid in cash. The average yearly cost of village establishments 
may bo thus summarised : 


Poona Village Estallishmente, 1S8//. 



£ 

Its. 

Headmen ... 

6223 

62,230 

Accountant* 

0670 

65,700 

Servants 

3027 

30,370 

Total 

14,320 

1,43,200 


This is equal to a charge of £14 16s. (Rs. 148) a villago or about 
thirteen per cent of the district land rovenuo. 

Of tho 1201 villages of the district 997$ aro Government and 203J 
are privato or aliennted. Alienated villages 1 nre of three classes, 
shard Jcati or share villages whoso revenues nro divided between 
Government and private holders, saranjdmi or military service grant 
villages, aud inam or grant villages. By caste the holders of tbeso 
villages are Brdhmans, Mnrfttluls, Pralihus, Mdlis, Vdnis, Gosavis, 
and Musalindns. A few proprietors of nlienated villnges live in 
their villnges and themselves manage them. Pew nlienated villages 
are in the hands of one proprietor ; but it is tho rental of the 
village not its lands which aro divided among the sharers. The 
estates or estate-shares nro often mortgaged hut rarely sold to 
creditors. Tho -condition of tho people and the character of the 
tillage in alienated and neighbouring Government villnges show no 
marked difference. Most holders Of land in alienated villages pay 
a fixed rent, but some are yearly tenants. Tenants generally pay 
their rent in cash j but, in villages where the survey rates are not 
fixed, in a few cases they pay their rent in grain.. The acre rates 
generally vary from 3d. to 3s. (Rs.J-lA). In villages where the 
survey rates have not been introduced the rents are not fixed under 
any uniform system. In some villages, tho rent is so much the 
bigha, in others it is so much the khavdi, and a lump payment is 
sometimes charged on a certain plot of land. In villages under the 
survey settlement the rates are the same as in Government villages j 
and in villages into which the survey has not been introduced, the 
alienees levy a rent equal to about 3d. to 3s. (Rs. the 

acre. The alienees make no special arrangements to meet the case 


1 Collector of Poona, 3070 of Soth April 1884, 
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ol! a tenant improving liis field by digging a well in it, or by turn- 
ing it from dry crop to rico land. The alienees set aside land free 
of assessment ns village grazing land. In surveyed alienated 
villages the occupants have the same rights as regards trees as in 
Government villages. If an alioneo applies to' the Collector for 
help to recover his duos, assistance is given in accordance with the 
provisions of the Land Revenue Codo. 

SECTION II.— HISTORY. 

The earliest revenue system of which trncos remained at the 
beginning of British rule was the jafha that is the family estate or 
the thal that is the settlement system. In 1821 from every original 
paper ho could find relating to sottlors or thalharif and their occu- 
pation of land, tho Collector Captain Robertson found that, at a former 
time, tlio whole arablo land of each village was apportioned among 
a certain number of families. 1 The number of families seems to 


1 Captain Robertson, Collector, IOtli Octolwr 1821, East Inrlin Papers IV. 5.10-531. 
In 1821 iu some villages tlio jathdx or family estates were (Extract Rovcnnc Letter 
from Bombay Stli November 1 82.1, East India Papers III. 805) largo plots of land with 
n fixed rental, called mund, and in other villages the large holding was divided into 
fields each with a fixed rate, called thikn or tika ; these words seem to lie of 
Dravidian origin and perhaps belong to tho time of the Dcvgiri YAdnvs (1 ICO - 1310) 
who had a strong southern clement. The division and possession of land and the boun- 
daries of villages wero well defined before A.t). 1600 the time of Malik Ambar tho 
minister of Aliraadnagar, and Captain Robertson was of opinion that private property 
in land existed from a very much earlier period. In an old account of the village of 
Ving of tlio Nirtliudi district it is stated that • during the management of Nabi VAr 
of tho Kulbarga SulMnat tlicro was neither a division of the fields nor of the bounds 
of tlio village, tlio plains being covered with grass, and the occupation of the pcoplo 
tlio feeding of horned cattle or ffiirc for which a fixed sum was exacted. During 
the management of the Baridis in Bcdar (149S-I526) and in tho administration 
of tho black and white KliojAs (probably KliAjAs) the villago bounds were fixed ; 
portions of land were given to particular persons srhoso names were registered and 
a rent or <fo»! was established- ' The proainhlo to a paper exhibiting a renewed distri- 
bution of lands in tlio villago of fiord in A. II. J 593 after that village had been 
depopulated and probably reduced like tho villago of Ving (though at a much Inter 
period) to bo a pasture laud for cattle, proves also something regarding tho division 
of land at n remote period. ‘Karim Beg SAhcb NnwAb sent JAnu SAhcb to scttlo 
tho country. Onrcacfiingtlic village of Sill in A.n, 1593, where ho halted for a month, 
JAnn SAlicb attached tho pd/i/ship of the whole country until tho jxllila put a stop to 
exciters of sedition and to plunderers going about tlio country. Ho then made an 
agreement with them, which sot forth that as government had come to know 
that the country had been completely mined from tlio disturbances and rebellions of 
late years, it was desirous of repeopling it and bringing it again into a flourishing 
condition, nnd therefore that it granted tenth to the pdlih to nsscmbln the villagers 
svlio had (led. Tho pdlih having bean promised tliolr foi&ti(?) rights, n greed to the terms 
nnd went to their different villages. Among the rest tho ptUil of the village of Gord 
which was waste, assembled tlio inhabitants nnd went to tho snrjf-.fr, where they 
requested that their tends might bo measured out nnd assessed according to tlio 
measurement In consequence of this, government ordered tbnt the settlement 
made in Kutub-ud-din’s time should bo renewed. Tho people, satisfied with this 
order, returned homo, and having met in tho darghn of Syed Ambar Chasti, they 
determined that tho old mirdtddra should resnmo their old estates, nnd that thoso 
lands whoso former proprietors were not present Bhouhl bo bestowed on now 
proprietors. As all agreed to tlio justice of this, the lauds woroooenpied ns follows s 
Bunyidi Tlialknri or original landlord nnd Inljmddrs Jcjji, I’Atil, KAlc MukAdam 
to possess (i) his own field called Pnrinda containing twclvo k/ttindh of which ten and 
a hnlf kfiandi* aro nrable, nnd (2) tliroo and n half Lhandh of tho field called 
Chinclikcle which contains Boren k/iandii extending from tho road to the river and 
of which tho former viirdsddr is not present.’ Captain II. D. Robertson, Collector, 
1st May 1820, East India Papers IV, 415-410. 
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liave seldom been fewer than four or more tlian twenty-tiro except 
m lar g e villages with dependent hamlets or vddis which in somo 
cases seemed to have thirty to. forty original families. The lands 
oach family occupied were distinguished by the occupant’s surname. 
Thus in a village the settlement or holding, that, of a family of tlio 
Jddhav tribe was called Jddhav Thai ; the holding of a Sindia 
family Sindia Thai; and of a Pavdr family JPavir Thai ; and though 
none of their descendants remained, the estates still (October 1 821) 
kept the name of the original settler. These holdings ,wero called 
fatkds or family estates. Whether each estate at first belonged to a 
single person is not known. It semed to Captain Robei-tson, that, at 
the time of the original settlement, one man with his children took a 
fourth or a fifth or a sixth share of the village lands. His reason for 
this opinion was that in the family estates which remained perfect 
in 1821 the original estate was held in small portions by persons 
of the same family and surname who had acquired their separata 
shares by the Hindu law of succession. These descendants were 
collectively termed a jatha or family. Among them they wore 
supposed to possess the whole of the original estate ; and as a body 
they were responsible forthe payment of whateverwas due to govern- 
ment and others for the whole estate. If the owner of one of tlio 
shores let his land fall waste, the whole family was responsible for his 
share of the rental; and the land of his share was placed at their dis- 
posal. In the same way, if a member of the family died withoutanheir, 
his portion of the family estate was divided among the surviving 
relations according to the Hindu law of inheritance. The individual 
members and sharers of the land of a jatha or family estate appeared 
always to have been at liberty to do what they pleased with their own 
portions. They might let them out for a year or for several years 
or they might allow them to lie fallow. But whatever they did with 
their land they were responsible to the other members for their 
share of the government demand. It was therefore on object with 
the whole of the members of a family estate or jatha to see that 
no individual by extravagance or carelessness ruined himself and 
burthened the rest with the payment of his share of tho rental. 
Any member of the family ostote was also free to dispose of his 
share of the patrimony or * beiproti’ literally father’s bread. If a 
sharer of a joint estate wished to sell his share, it was never allowed 
to go to a stranger if any of the family was able to buy it. If 
no member of the family was able to buy it, and if tho fioldor of 
the shore was forced to sell, the sharo was made over to any one, 
a Brahman or o Hunbi of another family, or o Musalmdn, whoever 
might offer to buy it. The admission of outsiders ns members of 
the joint estate by purchase gave rise to a distinction betweon the 
shareholders. Tho sharers who belonged to the original family 
wore known as ghar bhdvs or house brothors and the sharers 
who entered by purchnso wore known as birddar bhdus literally 
brethren, brothers apparently in the sonso of legal brothers. 1 The 
now brother became liable to all tho particular customs and rules 


1 East India Tapers, IV. 531. Birddar, a brother, a Pension word used onlv it. 
grants deeds and public papers. u omy m 
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which bound the body of sharers he had joined. In 182], though 
there remained no trace of the practice, several old settlers or thal- 
haris agreed in btnting that very long- ago the representatives of 
the oldest branch of the family estate or jatha looked after the 
cultivation and gathered the dues from the younger branches. The 
head of the family stood between the younger branches and the head- 
man or muhadam of the village. When from any cause the family 
estate failed to pay the government rental, the village headman 
never looked to the individual members but to the head of the 
family to make good what was wanting. Though this practice had 
ceased long before the beginning of British rule, a trace of it 
remained in the custom of having one family estate chosen, either 
by government or by other family estates, to undertake, through 
its head,' the duty of collecting their shares of the government 
demand from, the different estates. To this duty was joined the 
responsibility of making good any failure in the amount of the gov- 
ernment demand. The members of the family-estate who were thus 
chosen to represent the village were all styled pdiils, and the head of 
the pdtil estate was called the muhadam or chief of the patils and 
therefore the chief of all the other joint estates of the village. 1 In 
somo villages for the same reason that it was found convenient 
to have one responsible family-estate it was found desirable to 
have a second joint-estate to help the first. In this way arose the 
chaughulds or families of assistant patils. In 1 821 the members 
of the family-estate which was responsible for the village rental or 
the jatha of patils wore respeoted more than the members of the 
other family-estates. The position of head or muhadam of the 
village was attended with several advantages. Besides his own 
share of his family-estate the headman held grant or indm lands free 
from tax. He also had the control of thB village expenses and 
several other substantial perquisites. In the same .way as all the 
members of a family-estate or jatha were obliged to make good the 
share of any defaulting member, so the body of family-estates 
were hound to make good the Bhare of any defaulting estate. 

In Captain Robertson's opinion thB village head or muhadam had 
formerly been and still was as much a natural head of the village 
society as a servant of government. It was a matter of no small 
importance to the members of the joint estates to have a represen- 
tative who could meet and settle the claims of the officers of 
government. The headman had been and was still a magistrate 
by the will of the community as well as by the appointment of 
government. He enforced the observances of what in England 
would he termed the bye-laws of the corporation ; he formerly 
raised by contribution a sum of money to meet the expenses of the 


1 Captain Robertson thought that, from the meaning of the word pdtil, which he 
apparently derived from patlahil that is the holder of a grant or lease, the use of 
pdtil as a member of the responsible estate was not the original use of the word. 
In his opinion tho word pdtil was originally applied to a person by whom the whole 
of a new village was settled. He noticed that the use of the Persian term mukddam 
showed that the practice of choosing one man to he responsible for the whole village 
revenue did not date from before the hlusalmdn conquest of the Deccan. Captain 
Robertson, Collector, 10th October 1821, East India Papers IV. 531-534 
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corporation and to support bis own dignity ns its bead ji bo suggested 
improvements for tbo benefit of tho association and marshalled its 
members to aid him in maintaining the public peaco; ho dispensed 
civil jnsticc ns a patriarch to those who chose to submit to his 
decision as referee, or ho presided over the proceedings of others 
whom, cithor ho or tho parties concerned named ns arbitrators. 
Captain Robertson was of opinion that in virtue of his position as 
president of tho corporation, the mukddam was originally granted 
tho management of its affairs, and the regulation of the village 
feasts and temples, and that, like other presidents, he had turned 
this power to his own advantage, and by degrees, increased the 
amount of the village charges. 

In a country like the Deccan, which for centuries had been subject 
to perpetual revolutions and disturbances, many villages must Lave 
found tho benefit of forming a society, all of whose members were 
bound to support each other. Tbo strength of the feeling of fellow- 
ship or association was shown by tbo walls which gnarded tbo 
villages and by tbo bravery with which in disturbed times these 
walls had often been defended against large bodies of troops. 

Though in theory tho leading family estate and its head were 
responsible for tbo wholo rental of the village and were bound to 
make good tho failures of minor family estates, thiB responsibility 
could bo enforced only in ordinary years. When any great and 
general calamity happened, and tho ruin of villagesfrom war or from 
postilonce was not uncommon and in nine cases out of ten was the 
result either of tho weakness or of the greed of the government, tho 
government was forced to take less than the full rental, sometimes 
to recover only from the ground which was actually under tillnge. 
Still in times of disorder and misrule tho remissions were often 
insufficient to prevent the impoverishment if not the ruin of the 
responsible head. Headmen wore forced to part either witli the 
wholo or with some of their rights and privileges. When a headman 
was forced to sell his rights and privileges two or threo sharers by 
purchase were occasionally established, and each took a certain 
number of family estates, or if tho original family estates had been 
broken, they took a certain number of individuals for whoso share of 
the rental they became responsible and from whom they received 
mdn-pdn or tokens of respect. These divisions of the headship 
wore known as thalkaris’ sarfds or narifds that is settlers’ dues. A 
sharer or takshimddr of the headship had also assigned to him a share 
of the waste or gatlcul land in proportion to his share of the head- 
ship. This plan of ranging a certain number of family estates or of 
individuals under each sharer in the headship was, no doubt, a good 
arrangement for the individual landholder as it saved him from the 
risk of having to pay headship dues to more than one'person. The 
respect or man-pan enjoyed by the head or mukddam was never 
shared by his relations unless when the office had been lately 


1 Until the kirn'll or highest that is the Marttha settlement, which was made 
between 1768 and 1760, _tlie headman was "Mowed to spend what amount ho chose 
on village expenses. In 1760 government undertook to regnlate village expenses 
and the sums spent wero entered in tho yenrly rent statement or jamdbandi East 
India Papers, IV. 632-633. - - 
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acquired by purchase. When a headship was bought the signs of Chapter VIII. 
respect or nuin-pdn were generally distributed among all the r — a 

members of the purchasing family. 1 * liana. 

Another revenue system of which traces remained at the be- History. 
ginning of British rule was the system of Malik Ambar, the famous Matih Ami— 
Abyssinian minister of the last Nizam SltAlii king Murtaza II. at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Malik Ambar seems to 
have adopted many of the principles of Todar Mai’s settlement 
which was introduced into parts of Upper India and of GnjarAt 
during tho reign of the Emperor Altbar (1556-1605), and into 
KhAndesli and parts of the Deccan during the reign of ShAh JahAn 
(1627-1658). According to Captain Robertson, the object of Todar 
Mai’s settlement was to measure tho land under tillage into bighds 
and to divide the lands into four classes according to their quality, 
to ascortain from year to year what crops had been grown, to strike 
a medium of tho value of tho crops grown, and to take one-fourth of 
the estimated value of tho crops in cash. This was called the cash 
rent settlement or jamdbandi nagdi and the holdings which were 
hold under this settlement were known as ralthds or areaB. s 

Like Todar Mai’s settlement Malik Amber’s system was based on 
a correct knowledge of the area 3 of the land tilled and of the money 
value of the crop, and the determination to limit the state demand 
to a small sharo of the actual money value of the crop. Malik 
Ambar’s settlement was introduced between 1605 and 1626. In 
1820 ho was still remembered as tho benefactor of the people. 

According to a MarAthn legend which narrated events that occurred 
about 1618, Malik Ambar was said to have doubled the revenues 
of tho government at tho same time that he improved the state of 
tho people. According to another tradition it was Malik Ambar 
who established the village servants or baluiap.* One chief point of 
difference betwcon tho systems of Todar Mai and of Malik Ambar 
was that Malik Ambar converted bis groin demand into fixed cash 
rates. These conversion rates did not vary with tho fluctuations in 
the price of grain and from their extreme lowness were probably at 
the time when they were introduced greatly below the actual prices. 

Todar Mai’s conversion rates from grain into cash seem to have been 
based on tho produce prices which wore ruling when his survey was 
introduced. His system provided for a revision of the conversion 
rates so that they might continue in agreement with the actual mar- 
ket prices of grain. 0 Malik Ambar’s experiments to fix the avorago 
outturn of the different plots of villago land word confined to tho 


1 Capt. Kobcrtson, Collector, 10th Oct. 1821, EnBt India Papers IV. S31-534. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 409. 

3 It is doubtful if Malik Amber's bigluU were of uniform sire. 

* Captain Bobertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 403-409. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 410. According to Grunt Duff (MarAtha History, 43) 
Malik Ambar abolished revenue fanning, and committed tho management of tho land 
revenue to BrAhmnn agents under Muhammadan superintendence. Ho restored such 
parts of tho villago establishment as had fallen into decay and ho revived a mode of 
assessing tho Helds by collecting a moderate proportion of tho actnal produce in kind, 
which, after tho experience of several scasnus, was (1014) commntod for a payment in 
money settled annually according to the cultivation. His assessment was said to bo 
two-fifths and his mtmoy commutation ono-third of the produco. 
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arable lands of the village. Hill lands wore not included. Before 
wi f s t,me tl5e boundaries of the villages were blown 

What he did was to introduce into the arable land, for waste and 
inU lands seem not to have been included, the practice of division 
into equal areas or biglds and of varying the demand on these areas 
according to the quality of the soil. Under Malik Ambar’s plan 
when the whole arable land of the village had been ascertained, it 
was divided according to ancient practice into two classes bdgthjal 
or garden land and jirdyat or corn-land. The arable area was also 
divided into khdlsa or land which yielded a revenue to government 
and indmat or land whose government rental had been alienntod 
through favour or in return for service. After deducting tho land 
whose government rental had been alienated from tho total area, the 
khdlsa land, that is tho land which paid a rent to government, was 
enterod as including so much garden or bdgdyat and so much corn- 
land or jiragat. In tho accounts two classes of rent-alienated land 
wore distinguished, diimdla or two-ownered indm which was hold by 
valanddrs and wholly iitdm which was held by mosques and temples 
and by villnge servants. After the entries regarding tho rent- 
alienated lands, were the details of tho assessment of the rent-paying 
or khdlsa lands and lastly there was an entry of the cesses, some of 
them fixed others varying, which were levied on the craftsmen 
shopkeepers and village servants or balulds. 1 Captain Robertson 
found no evidence to show what portion of the produce Malik Amhar 
took as the government share. Ho thought it fair to conclude that 
Malik Ambnr fixed the share at less than one-third, which had been 
the usual exaction before his time. In Captain Robertson’s opinion 
he probably adopted Todar Mai’s plan and fixed the rent at one- 
fourth of the produce.® Malik Ambar encouraged tho higher kinds 
of cultivation by levying no special garden rates. 3 

As regards the character of Malik Ambar’s survey well informed 
natives were of opinion that the areas were fixed not by measuring 
hut by a glance estimate or nazar pihdni. This view seemed to bo 
supported by the fact that he continued to use the old terms for 
measuring. Ho seemed to have divided tho land into good and 
had without attempting so elaborate a classification as was intended 


1 East India Papers, IV. 4 IS. 

• Captain Robertson, 1st Way 1820, East India Papers IV. 418 ; Capt. Robertson’s 
Report of 1st February 1825, Bom. Got. Rev. Reo. 1 17 of 18 -j, 4,9. Compare Grant 
Duff (Manttha History, 43) who states that Malik Ainbar s share when reduced to cash 
equalled one-third, nn<l Elpliinstono’s History of India. Grant Duff’s estimate 

has been accepted by later writers. See Bom. Gov. Sol. C V II. SI. According to tho 
tanlha assessment which was introduced by Todar Alai the celebrated minuter of 
Akbar, and winch derived its name from the small silver com in which tho revenues 
wore collected, tho lands were in tlio first instance assessed with reference to the fer 
tility in a proportion varying from one-half to one-seventh of tho gross produce accord- 
ing to the cxncnso of culture and to the description of crop grown. The mverrnn.nl 
ehare was then commuted for a money payment and in tune when a measurement 
classification and register had taken place, the regulated assessment was fixml at a 
fourth of ,tho_ whole produce ^caehficld OngMt the year and thus bo£mc1be 


s Captain Robertson, 1st February 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ucc. 117 of lgog, 4S8 
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in Todar Mai’s scheme. Malik Ambar though he may have called 
the divisions of land or holdings biglias , seems to have used the 
word bigha in its original sonse of share and not in its later senso 
of an area containing a definito number of square yards. He seems 
to havo fixed tho amount which a holding could boar by a test of 
the produce it yielded. In some cnses a man might hold double as 
large a bigha as another, but the land was probably only half as rich 
and so tho pressuro of the demand was the same. It was tho crop- 
yielding powers of tho different estates which were fixed, not their 
areas. 1 At tho samo time tho fact that when tested by measure- 
ments the quantity of grain taken on an estimate bigha varied from 
about 54 to 90 pounds to of a man) showod that Malik Ambar 
lmd taken pains to ascertain tho capabilities of the village lands. 
According to a tradition, which Captain Robertson bolieved was 
correct, the plan ho followed in ascertaining the productive powers 
of a field was by a test or nimldna of tho produce it yielded. 2 At 
harvest time the slieavos were counted in n field of an estimated 
number of bighds. Three sheaves, a good, a middling, and a bad, 
wore picked out and the quantity of grain each' contained was ascer- 
tained and the average of the throe yields was struck and this 
averago multiplied into tho whole numbor of slieavos gave tho 
graiu-yiold of the field. 3 Theso experiments were repeated through 
a series of years some say ns many as ten years to ascertain the 
effect of the season on tlio yield of tho land. In this way the yield 
in an average season was ascertained. 

The amount realized by the trade and othor cossos varied from 
year to yoar, and the shore of tho village revenue which continued 
to bo taken in grain fluctuated with tho prico of grain, hnt under 
Malik Ambar’s system tho bulk of the demand on each village 
became constant. 1 Malik Ambar’s settlement contains no roforcnco 
to wasto laud. According to Captain Robertson ho based his 
estimate on tho whole arablo land of tho villago without referonco 
to tho stato of cultivation. After fixing what rental it should 
pay to government he handed tho management of the village 
to tho pdtils with orders that they should realize tho amount.® 
It appears that undor Malik Ambnr’s system tho whole of tho 
detailed arrangement with the actual- landholders was left to the 
villago head. Under this systom tho headman was either a 
contractor who was bound to raise a certain sum from tho villago 


1 Captain Robertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 418 ; Captain Robert- 
son, 1 at February 182.", Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 117 of 1825, 482. Captain Robertson 
thinks it not certain whothcr Mnlik Ambar measured the square contents of the land. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc, 117 of 1825, 4S0. 

3 Captain Robertson (East India Papers, IV. 420) notices that tlio test or nimldna 
system was still common in North India and in parts of IChdndesh and Gnjardt. It was 
tho basts of tlio batdi or crop-sliaro system. Tho test system was tlio system adopted 
by Shivdji’s father Shihftji’s headman Dddliji Kondadev when ho introduced a sottlo-- 
ment into the MAvals or western hill tiaets of Poena in 1 645. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 420. 4 East India Papers, IV. 418. 

3 Captain Robertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 418. It has already 
been noticed that Malik Ambar's survey did not include unarablowaste lands. If his 
settlement was tho boon which it was bolioved to bb, it seems difficult to understand 
how ho could have called on the villago to pay for more land than was actually under 
tillage or at least was hold for cultivation, 
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ClinptorVIII. or ho xma tho representative of tho whole body of landholders or 
Land. rninuildrs. As tho hondtnnn or tho representative was bonnd to my 
History , , 10 , v,lln S° rcntnl, so each holder was bound to pay the wholo 

** ™ “• “ ™ “• & 

After Bialik Ambar’s examination or glance survey of the arable 
land of a village tho qmratity of grain which it Bhould be called 
upon to pay was fixed." After the quantity of grain which tho 
wholo village should yiold was fixed, tho rents of alienated lands were 
deducted and either tho wholo of tho grain or some part less than 1 
tho wholo was turned into a cash payment. There seemed to be no 
instanco of a fixed money settlement which had not beforo been 
a fixed grain pottloment. As Malik Ambar made his commutation 
rates permanent ho was forced to fix them very low. In Malik 
Ambar’s estimates tho price or money value of grain waB not more 
than ono-sovonth of tho avorago price of tho samo amount of grain 
between 1820 and 1825. This Captain Robertson was assured by tho 
hereditary revenue officers was not duo to any cliango in the size of 
tho grain moasurcs. 3 Calculations mado hy Captain Robertson seemed 
to show that on tho shenshdhi biglta of 392Gf square yards or about 
£tlis of an- aero, which was tho land measure in use in tho Deccan 
since tho timo of tho Moghals, Malik Ambar’s domand amounted in 
grain to about 82 pounds (fSths of a man of twelve pdyUs or 
about 101 pounds) and in money according to Malik Ambar’B grain 
prices to 7 id. (5 as.) and according to tho prices of grain in 1820 
varied from 3s. C d. to 4s. (Rs. l}-2). 4 * * * According to Captain 
Robertson tho low rates fixed by Malik Ambar greatly enriched the 
country. Tho headmon wore able to let out wnste lands nt rates 
which secured cultivators; the interests of landholders were fostered, 
and cultivators appeared in villages whioh had before been empty. 8 

The Mardthdt. About 1637 when Maliomod Shdh (1626-1656) of Bijdpur mads 

an alliance with Shdh Jab An, tho Bijdpur king gave to Shahiji, 
ShivAji’s father, tho greater part of the presont distriot of Poona 
including tho divisions of Chfikan, Poona, Snpa, Barnmati, Indnpur, 


1 East India Papers, IV. 418-419. 

9 Captain Robertson (1st Fobruary 1825, Bom. Gov. Rov. Rco.117 of 1825,479) says 

« tho -wholo arablo nnd assessed lands. ’ 

s Captain Robertson, 1st Slay 1820, East India Papers IV, 419-420 ; 1st February 
1825, Bom. Gov. Bov. Roo. 117 of 1825, 481. 

• Captain Robertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 420. Captain Robertson’s 
calculation of tlio average amount of grain taken under Malik .Ambar’s system was 
based on o knowledge of tho area of arable land ascertained by actual measurement 
between A.d. 1602 and 1666 and of tho quantity of gram taken os a fixed rent by 
Malik Ambar and bis successors. Tho quantityof gram was fixed on a ehenshtilti bigha. 
Tho measurements introduced by tho Moghals showed that in an uniform area of 
39261 square yards, that is on a t&enshdhi bigha, the rates introduced by Malik Ambar 
based chiefly on tho ascertained outturn, varied from -j^tlia -to -faths andlithsof a 
man. Tho avorago was ths. (Hiis average was ascertained by summing the arablo 
land in forty villages and comparing ‘^hole fixed quantity o? grain pay- 

able by theso villages under Malik Ambar a permanent settlement. Ao^rding to 
Captain Robertson’s caleulatioM, on the average price of grain betweeTl820 and 
1825 which rras 42 pounds for 2s. Pj&b the rupee), Aths of a man racresentcTa 
shenshdhi bifjhamte of Re. l as. 5% ’JlP 18 » T^ths of Ro, i as. 10? • fiths of 

T? n 1 as 123 ; Hthfl of R«. 1 as. 15 ; Hths of Rs. 2 as. U . a tA «♦».„ j t> Vi “5r 8 . 
Robertson, 1st Febrnary * 8 .2f> Hev.Rec. Ilf if 1825,* 480-«?®‘ 2 *‘ ° apt ' 

« Capt. Robertson, 1st February 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 117. of 1826, 481-482. 
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nud tlio twelve mountain valleys called Mavals. ShdMji entrusted 
tuo management of his land to Ddd&ji Kondadev a Brdhman who 
is said to have been extremely just and prudent, but very severe. 
Ddddji Kondadov took advantage of the distress in 1 630 to tempt 
large numbers of cultivators to settle in the lands under his 
charge, 1 and took such pains to improve the country that, if we 
may credit his historian, there wore not twenty cubits of arable waste 
in the whole of his charge. This statement seems to bo mainly 
poetical as another Marntka account describes tho Mdvals or the 
greater part of tho hilly west of Poona as miserable and amply of 
people, overran with woods and with wolves. Dddiiji destroyed 
tho wolves and cleared much of tho forests and introduced or 
confirmed Malik Ambar’s settlement, fixing tho amount of tho 
government demand by n test or nimtana of tho actual outturn 
of tho crop. In connection with Diiddji Kondadov’s revenue 
management it is worthy of note that whon Shdhdji oveivan the 
eastern Knrndtak ho drew numbers of Mardtha Brdhmans from 
Poona and appointing them deehmttlshs, dcsJmdndes, and hulkamis, 
introduced Dddnji’s revonuo system into his conquests. 2 Tho 
same practice was introduced by Shivaji about 1652 into his 
Konkan and other conquests. 1 

In 1G64 when the Moghals under prince Muazzam drove Sliivdji 
out of his father’s lands, they found, the country much reduced by 
tho ravages of war and pestilence. Between 1G62 and 1GG6 they 
mado a correct measurement and division into uniform biglids of 
3926§ square yards of a largo area of land near Poona. 4 But in 
tho depressed state of the country they were not able to continuo 
Malik Ambar’s system. In 1064 in its stead princo Muazzam 
introduced a crop division or bafai system under which tho outturn 
was divided equally between tho government and tho landholder or 
n xyat, who, besides paying half of his crop, had to meet tho cost of 
tho district superintendent or dashmultli and tho accountant or 
deshpiindc and also of tho village headman and village accountant.® 
Special garden rates of £1 7s. 7 {d. tho aero (Rs. 11^ the ligha) in 
channel watered or pdtasiha l and of 18s. 4jd. tho acre (Rs. 74 the 
bigha) in well watered or motasthal lands, were for the first timo 
introduced. 0 

In 1GG9 whon Sliivdji reconquered Poona ho introduced a cash 
rental instead of a payment in kind. Tho rates seem to have been 
based on the custom or rivdj, which was apparently in use before 
Malik Ambar’s time, of government taking one-third and leaving 
two-thirds to the landholders. This one-third demand represented an 
acre rate of about 260 pounds (2 mans 24 pdylis the shensh&hi bigha) 
in first rate land; 177 pounds (14 mans tho bigha) in second rate 
land ; and 118 pounds (1 man tho bigha) in third rate land. On the 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 413. . 

5 East India Papers, IV.412 Lt. Col. Mark "Wilks’ South of India, 1810, 1. 72-74. 
1 East India Papers, IV. 412-414. Jervis' Konkan, 90,92. 

4 East India Papers, IV. 420 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 117 of lS2o, 480-481, 486-487. 

c Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 117 of J825, 480-487. , . 

« Capt. Koliertson, 1st Fell. 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree, 117 of 1825, 488. 

u 1327-41 
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8s. 10d.{Ra.8as.0 i the big ha) in second rate land; and of 5s. {\J 
(Rs. 2 as. 61 the bigha) in third rate land. Shivaji continued prints 
Muazzam’s garden rate of £1 7s. 7 id. the acre (Rs. 11* the UgMh 
channel and of 18s. 4fi the acre (Rs. 7$ the bigha) in welliled 

1 j i <sh 5? 8 ? J ™ ™ tlie Te1ationB between the government 

and the landholder. The settlement was, as it had been under 
JUalik Ambnr s settlement by village or mauzevur. The village had 
to mate good a lump sum. The villagers were left to arrange among 
themselves for the payment of shares which had fallen waste. 
Land deserted by its owner became the joint property of the 
village. The remaining villagers tilled it either dividing it among 
themselves or clubbing together to cultivate it as common land. If 
this system had been continued Captain Robertson thought that 
individual property in land would have disappeared. Under this 
system Shivaji's rental was uncertain and the people suffered, and 
in 1674 Malik Ambar’s system of a fixed money rent for the whole 
village was restored. 1 

The troubles during the wars between Shiv&ji and the Moghals 
and between Aurangzeb and Bijdpur which ended in the overthrow 
of Bijitpur in 1686, and the still greater disorders which filled the 
first twenty years of the eighteenth century must have caused a 
declino in the area under tillage and in the production. There was 
also according to Captain Robert son (1st February 1825)* an 
increased abundance of money; partly because money had been 
cheapened by the continuous working of the American mines, and 
partly because in the spread of MarAtha powor the spoils of a great 
part of India were brought home by the Poona soldiery. The effect 
of the rise in the price of produce was greatly to reduce the 
government share in the outturn of the land. To make this loss 
good, or probably rather to adapt the system to the disordered state 
of the country, fresh cesses were levied at any time and under any 
form which seemed to be likely to yield revenue. This continued 
till 1758 when under the rule of Peshwa Bdldji Bdjirdv (1740-1761) 
a new and very elaborate measurement and settlement was 
introduced. The new settlement was introduced into great part of 
Junnar between 1758 and 1768 and at a later date into the 
neighbourhood of Poona. The rates under this new system were 
termed the Tcamal. The amount of money leried under the hamdl 
was about twice as great as it bad been under Jimuk Ambar’s tankha 
settlement. The land was measured and entered in shenshdhi bighds 
and the bigha rates were fixed according to the quality of the soil. 
Theltamdl or Peshwa system also differed from the tankhaor MusalmAn 
system in levying the village rental on the area actually under tillage 
andnot on the whole arable area of the village. Under thenewsystem 
the whole rental or knmdl dkdr of a village was composed of the 

« Capt. Robertson, 1st P, e0, . n ? of 1825, 487-489. 

= Bom. Got. Rev. Rcc. 117 of 1825, 4 89-491. Also let May 1820, Bast, India 
Papers IV. 426-427. 
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original rental or ainjama and of extra or shivdyajama. Thus in the 
vii Ingo of Avsari Kliur d the kamdl settlement gave the following details, 
llio measurements showed an area of 2530 acres or 3120 thonsMM 
bighas in actual cultivation, assessed at £393 (Its. 3930). Of the whole 
area 19 acrc3 (235 bighas) were garden land or bdgayal assessed at 
Ids. 9 id. an acre (Its. 6 a bigha ); 1 92 acres (236J bi gluts) were green 
products and fruit treo land cajlod mala and assessed at 7s. 4JS. an 
aero (Its. 3 a bigha); 33G acres (4145 bighas) of black or first class 
grain land called kdli and assessed at 4s. lid. an acre (Its. 2 a bigha) ; 
435 acres (53GJ biglids ) of second class grain land assessed at 3s. |d. 
an aero (Rs. 15 a bigha ) ; 478 acres (5895 bighas) of third class grain 
land assessed at 2s. 5 li. an aero (Ito. 1 a bigha), and 1070 acres 
(13195 bighas) of fourth class grain land assessed at Is. 10 id. an acre 
(Rs. f a bigha). To this original rental or a in jama was added 
under shivaya jama or extras £4 16s. (Rs. 48) under Mlidra’ land or 
MMr hadola, £15 8s. (Rs. 154) ns trade tax or mohtarfa, and £6 12s. 
(Rs. GG) from village servanis entered as baluta. 1 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 427. It seems doubtful ho w far tlic elaborate Byetem describ- 
ed in tlic text was introduced. In tins Purondhar sub-division a very much rougher 
system seems to have been in force. Tho arable lands were parcelled into ehdhura, each 
endhur representing about ]20 bxghdt. These which contained lands varying much in 
quality were assessed in poor villngcs at Its. 36 to Rs. CO, iir middle villages at Rs 60 to 
Its. 90, and in good villages at Rs. 90 to Rs. 1 20 or Rs . 1 30. Lt. Shortrcde I sfc Oct. 1 835 
Horn. Gov. Rev. Rcc. G98 of 183C, 83 ; Mr. Mills, 23rd Dec. 1835, Do. 58. Capt. Robert- 
son, 1st May 1S20, East India Papers, IV. 427. Other items of extra assessment or 
ehirdyajama aro mentioned hy Mr. Elphinstone : On the cultivators dahak patti or a 
tax of one year’s revenue iu ten; on the lands of the deshmukh and drahpdndc chanthdi 
or a fourth of tho fees levied every year ; on tlic MhArs a mhdr vdtdrki ; on mirdsddr* 
a mirda patti onco in three years ; on iudmdrirs an twlm tijdi or one-third of tlio 
government share of their lands and an indm patti or occasional tax imposed in 
times of need ; pdndhar <jana an additional 12 per cent on the lankha, lovicd onco 
in twelve years ; and ri/iir hitnda or an extra tax on lands watered from wells. 
Other taxes were on traders alone. These were in oh far/a or a tax on shopkeepers 
varying with tlicir means, in fact an income tax ; baltxti or a tax on tlio_ twelve 
village servants ; these too were sometimes included in the ain jama and in some 
places the mohtarfa formed n distinct head by itself ; hazdr baithak ora tax on stalls 
at fairs; kxxmhhdr khdn or a tax on earth dug up by tlio potters. Tho following 
fell indiscriminately on both classes ; ghar patti or ambdr gdri or house tax levied 
from all but BnUimans and village otHccrs ; bacfuih pdlinni or a fee on tlio aunual 
examination of weights and measures ; tug or a similar fee on examining tho scales 
used for bulky articles ; ddnla , or dan ha, or a tax on tlic right to beat a drum on 
particular religious and other occasions ; Uitiridi jinn as or purveyance or a tax 
on the right to purchaso nrticlcs at a certain rate ; this was generally commuted 
fora money payment ; lagan iakka or a tax on marriages ; pdf ddm or a particular tax 
on tho marriage of widows ; patti or a tax on buffaloes; hakri patti or n taxon 

sheep. There wore also occasional contributions in kind called /flfi /arni£f*/i such as 
bullocks 1 hides, charcoal, hemp, rope, and butler, which were ofton commuted for lixed 
money pajTncnts ; many other sums were paid in commutation for service. All tlieso 
collections were made by the pdlil in Bmall villages though in towns there was a 
separate officer to levy those not connected with tlio lnnd. Government had other 
sources of revenue included in the pf ril'd pa jama or oxtra collections in each village 
besides those enumerated. The principal were temdris gunheguri or kliand farslri as 
fines and forfeitures, haitamruil escheats and profit from deposits and temporary 
sequestrations ; vanchardi grazing fees ; gkdskatdi grass fees ; ttciwffttfn dabt derived 
from offerings to idols ; kharbxij vddi or a tax on melon gardens m the beds ot 
rivers. Besides nil this and besides tho village expenses or gaon iviarc/i there wero 
taxes to defray tho viahdl addllvtSr or district expenses not already provided for by 
government, in which were included many personal expenses of the mamlatdars 
and a large fund for embezzlement and corruption for tlic mrtmlatddr and tlio court! era 
who befriended him. In addition to nil these exactions there were occasional impositions 
on extraordinary emergencies which were called jdsti jmtti or extra cess and eksalt 
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\ ,2 °’'} n pn v s ?? ona not “eluded in the svardj, 1 tlio full 
rontal or lamal wag graded between tho Mnrdthds and the Moghuls, 

N,z ‘\ m Deeftmo independent, between the Martftys 

ndrLrW? tho ^P 11 , ro “ tal or kamal ten per cent were 

added for tho Marfitha sarrfeshmuMn or overlordsbip. Taking tho 
wbolo demand including the overlord's charge at 100, ten went to 
the ovorlord. Of the remaining ninety, forty-five went to the 
Moghals and forty-five to the Mantthds. The forty-five parts left to 
the Moghnls were divided into two groups ono of 83J called jdgir 
and the othor of UJ called faujddri. The Maratha share like the 
MogjinI shnro was divided into two, one of 8 3£ called bdhti or the 
cliiof a shflrOj and ono of 12 j- called vtiohasci or tho share given away 
by tlio^ cliiof. Bat tho divisions of the Mardtha share were uncertain, 
ns various claims or amah woro granted to the Pant Sachiv and 
otlior high officers. 1 In other cases, somo of tho Mardtha shares 
or hahtis seem to havo been added to the original rontal or ainjama. 
Thus in an oxamplo given by Mr. Chaplin the original bigha rate 
is shown at S mans. To thiB Jths of a man and three shers are added 
for sardeshmuhhi and for mdhdlmajhur, 1 o man for sahotra, i of a 
man for hah ehaulMi, and 2^ shers for ilcsdi. In addition to the 
original assessment, extra cesses styled pnllis word levied, as oxamples 
of which Mr. Chaplin citos a butter cess ghipalli, a grain cess gotta 

C ntfi, and a present or aadar-hhel. A house-tax and a female 
uffalo tax wore also levied. 


In uplands or rarhas, whero coarso grains wero alone’ grown, an 
estimate of tho crop was made, and from a half to one-third was taken 
ns tho government shnro which was commuted for a money payment 
at n rate which was established for each village. When rates were 
fixed at a ptiliani or Burvoy, tho amount of government rent was 
not changed until a fresh survey was made. 3 

In largo villages and in market towns called pethu and haslas the 
non-agricultural ccssos woro collected through the sliets or leaders of 
tho merchant and craft guilds, who, among the men of their own 
class, held a position of headship corresponding to the position 
hold by a putil mvMdam in a village. These headmen distributed 
tbo assessment among the mombers of their caste or trade, according 
to their knowledgo of their circumstances, and with the concurrence 
of the individuals themselves in full assembly. The government 
demands on traders and craftsmen were regelated by a reference 
to wliat it had been usual to collect. New cesses were always 
resisted with great clamonr, and unless the agent of government 
could support his demands by the documents of previous years, he 
had great trouble in levying the cess. 4 ^ 


patli or year cess. If these happened to ho contmucd for several years they ceased 
to ho considered ns occasional impositions nnd te ““i® * he r ?f ular ehivdyajama ;hut 
until tho introduction of the farmiK syrtem « i said to have .been ns rare 

as the occasions which furnished the pretext for them. Mr. Elphinstone, 25th 

0C lThl Poona districts inolude<i in fetf ^T° PooI “. Supa including 
B/irdmati, Inddpur, nnd Jnnnar. Grant Dnfl s Mardthds, 200. b 

8 East India Papers, IV. 58G-087. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 20tli Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 25-27. East India Tapers, IV. 588. 
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After tho introduction of the /'amnlor full scttlementaboufclVCOthe 
revenues woro managed by agents who examined the village accounts 
in detail and settled or wore supposed to settle for tho revenues 
according to the actual state of cultivation, or by fixing with tho 
head of the village for tho payment of a stipulated sum for one 
year. Tho kamdl which had taken the place of the tanliha in tho 
villago accounts was tho basis of all these settlements. In villages 
which were just able or were barely able to pay it, the Icamcil was 
always demanded and became almost a fixed settlement. In villages 
which had grown richer since the kamdl was fixed, an additional 
amount was levied either by guess or after examining tho increased 
cultivation. Tho additional amount levied in this way was generally a 
perquisite of tlio local agents arid was entered in tho accounts under 
inahdl majlcur that is sub-divisional charges or undor some other 
suitable head. These agents woro spread over tlio whole Mniutha 
empire and were men of influence nndability. They woro of two classes 
snrsuWieddrsorproviucial governors 1 and subheddn who corresponded 
to tho English Collectors and had charges yielding a yearly revenno 
varying from £10,000 to £50,000 (Its. 1,00,000-Hs. 5,00,000). 2 
Neither the sarsubheddr nor the subheddr was bound to livo nt tho 
head-quarters of his charge. Tho management of nffairs was usually 
entrusted to an ablo and confidential agent or kdrbhdri , on whom all 
tho power of the office devolved. When a district chief or sublieddr 
was appointed he was furnished with an estimate of tho revonne3 of 
his district with n list of all tho authorized charges including militia or 
shibandis, pensions, religions expenses, and salaries. This estimate 
was prepared by tlio secretaries or daflarddrs of tlio stato under tho 
eyo of tho Peshwa or of his minister. The tankha, nnd aftor tho 
middle of tho eighteenth century tho kamdl, formed tlio basis of these 
government estimates, nnd the changes which lmd tnken place sinco 
the introduction of tho kamdl wero calculated on tho basis of tho 
payments of tho last year. Tho mbhed did s salary, which was 
generally calculated at one per cent on tho revenue of his charge, 
or £500 to £G00 (Rs. 5000 -6000) a year, and his establishment 
were next fixed and the amount deducted. The halnnco which wns 
loft, was divided into several sums which nt stated periods wero 
required to be paid into tho government treasury at Poona. The 
sublieddr had to pay tho revenue in advance. Ho generally lmd to 
pay half of tlio amount at tho beginning of tho year and tho rest by 
instalments but always in advance. 3 

Wbcn the account year was closed (4tli Juno), tho sublieddr was 
obliged to furnish detailed statements of the sums bo had realized. 


1 According to Mr. Elpliin stone's Report (2.7th October ism, Ed. 1872, 22) on tho 
territories conquered from tlio Pesliwn, tlio tarmbheddr ivas appointed in GujnrAt, 
IvhAndcsh, the KarnAtnk, and other remote provinces. 

5 Mr. Elpliinstono (Report of 2Bth October 1819, Ed. 1872, 24-20) uses tho title 
Tndmlalddr instead of sublieddr. Ho says tho officer in clinrgo of a largo district was 
called mdmtatiMr j there was sometimes a provincial governor or sariubhcddr 
botwoon tho mdmlntddr and government. Capt. Robertson (May 1820) says that 
a sublieddr sometimes farmed part of his cliargo to a mdmlatddr. East India I'apors, 
IV. 431. ib if 

3 Mr. Elpliinstono, 1819, Ed. 1872, 22-24, Copt. Robertson, 1820, East India 
Papers IV, 430-434. 
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it Hint *5? J i nd c ° ,lectcd moro am Lad been estimated, 
nrLn ^ t-Vn nS CnH ° d on to W «»° surplus ; if any deficiency Lad 
nnsonj and it then was no reason to suppose flat hie accounts wore 
fab.o or bis management negligent, bo was not obliged to makegood 
tho deficiency, jin the subheddr always paid in ad vnnee, at the close of 
i lie year thoro was generally a balance in bis favour. Deductions were 
sometimes mado from tins balance on the score of embezzlements, 
iho rest was earned orcr from year to year; tho balance was some- 
times reduced by partial payments bat it was seldom cleared. All 
balances duo to government were exacted unless the subheddr could 
show that tho recoipts had fallen short of the estimates without any 
carelessness or dishonesty on his part. 1 2 * The eighteenth contmy 
subheddr was a government agent whose chief duty in times of 
pence was to move about his charge redressing grievances, 
superintending liis officers, and collecting the revenue. He was 
also' a judge and a _ magistrate, hut it was because lie was the 
collector of tho rovonuo that ho held tho offices of judge and 
magistrate. 

When the subheddr or 1 ub representative came to his charge, his 
first duty was to ascertain with precision how much freslv land had 
been or was likely to bo brought into cultivation in the course of tlio 
year. For this purpose ho deputed local managers. Those sent to 
superintend largo groups of villages, called n iaraf pargana or mahtfl, 
were termed kamdvisddrs or tarfddrs and those who lmd charge of 
a fow villages were called kdrkuns and shekhddrs that is clerks « 
Tho kamdvisddrs, tarafddrs, kdrkuns, and shekhddrs were appointed 
by tlio subheddr. As a check upon them and upon tho si/Wiedir 
there was a set of hereditary officials called fee-mon or daraMnn 
because they wore partly paid from local foes. Among these wore 
iho divan or minister, tho fadnavis or registrar, and the poinis 
or treasurer, whoso duty it was to draw up and sign a yearly 
stntoincnt of tlio recoipts and expenditure in tho subhedth-’s office and 
to report to government any ovil practices of tho subheddrs? There 
was a second sot of hereditary officers who like the divdtt and fadnavis 
wore intended to exercise a check on the subheddr chiefly in tho 
interest of tho landholders. Thoso wore tho district superintendent 
or deshmukh and tho district accountant or deshpdnde. Both were 
generally known by the title of landlords or saminddrs. Tho 
deshmukh held for a group of villages much tho same position as 
tho village headmnn held with regardtoone villageand the position 
of deshpdnde or group nccountant corresponded to the position of 
the kulkarni or villago accountant. 4 .As these hereditary district 
officers or zaminddrs were considered chiefly to represent the interests 
of tho cultivators, tho village headmen looked to them for help in 
resisting exactions and in obtaining remissions. The subheddr’ s staff 
of kamdvisddrs, 'kdrkuns, and shekhddrs, was employed in framing 


1 Mr. ElpWnstonc, 1819, Ed. 187S, 22 -24. 

2 Eastlndia Papers, IV. 430. According to Mr. Elphinstone 11819 Ed IS7« not 
tlio Idrhm had chnrgo of a c<msidcn>bIo number of viU agcs ftnd ‘ 

oflirer called shdhclur who hud fotir or five villages. under him aa 

“ Sfc EIphinetono, 1810, Edition 1872, 22-24. 
t Mr. Elphinstone, 1810, Edition 1872, 18-20, 
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from acfcnnl inspoclion and ■with the help of pdtils and hullcarnis J 
a return of tlio area of ront-alionated laud bolonging to indmddra 
and others ; of tlie area of arahlo waste which hud boon brought 
under tillago during tbo year ; and of tho area of arable which still 
remained wasto. Aftor this examination was completed, the revenue 
of each villago for tho current year was calculated from tho mir&tt land 
under tillngo or which belonged to resident mirdsddrs together with 
the rents due from short rnto or nkti and lease or Jcauli land. This 
estimato was not tho final settlement; it was only tho basis on which 
tho dates of paying certain sums woro fixed, until at tho closo of tho 
year tho nctunl government demand was finally determined. Still 
tlio estimato was always near enough to tho final assessment to 
insert it in tho jidtil's agreement to pay tho villago revenue. Whon 
tho inspectors of tho cultivation were ready to submit their labours, 
it was usual for tho subheddr to visit each village group called taraf 
vnahdl or pargana. Tho pdtils of tho group met nt his office, and 
aftor receiving a general nssuranco that the sitbhcddr would not 
tako more than wns usual, gave a written ongngotnont specifying tho 
quantity of cultivated land, tho nrca of wasto, and tho area granted 
to now settlors, and premised to realizo and to pay tho revonuo and 
received a counterpart from tho subheddr. On their return to tlioir 
villages tho pdtils began to collect tho rovonue. If uny crops 
failed after tho estimato was framed, tho failure wns tnken into 
account in fixing tho final domand. It was understood by 
government thnt, unless he farmed tho rovonucs for tho year, tho 
pdlil wns purely n government ngont, and that neither ho nor tho 
Itulkarni was entitled to any ndvnntngo beyond their established 
rights and salaries. For tho snmo reason if the amount recoivod 
from a villago fell short of the estimate, no attempt was made to 
recover tho balance from tho headman or from tho accountant. 1 
Tho paymonts of rcvcuuo wore gcnorally in throo instalments, ono 
corresponding with tho early or monsoon crops or kliarif which wns 
due about Novcniber-Decembor, a second corresponding to tho cold 
weather or rabi crops which was duo in January and February, a 
third corresponding to tho hot weather or tusdr crops which wns 
duo in Fohruary and March, and a fourth which was somotimes 
levied nbout Marcli-April to rccovor outstanding balances. 5 In 
October or November whon tho early or principal harvest 
was nearly ready, tho sitbhcddr moved through his chargo. Tho 
headmen and accountants, who were generally accompanied and 
supported by some of tho leading landholders, laid before him tho 
papers showing tho old settlement rates, apparently both Malik 
Amber's tanliha and tho Icamdl of 17C0 together with tho latest 
year’s payments or vasul A f;dr, and snob a stntomont of extra items 
ns gave a full view of tho stato of tho villago. The minnto 
knowledgo which tho subheddr’s staff of clorks called kdrhuns or 
shekhddrs had of tho villages under thoir chargo, onablod tho 
subheddr to elioek tho correctness of tho village accounts. Some 
discussion generally followed in which tho villagers looked to the 
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"Air, Elphinstonc, 1819, Edition 1873, 24-2G. 
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hereditary district officers the deshmuhh and the deshpdnde to help 
them to gain any remission or concession which they thought they 
required. Uhe discussion generally ended in the preparation of a 
final rent statement or jamdbandi patia to which the pdtil gave a 
formal agreement. If the pdtil refused to accept the conditions 
offered by the sublied dr, an officer was sent to examine the state of 
crops. If even then no agreement conid be made, tho 
subheddr, though this rarely happened in Poona, arranged to 
tako one-half of the crop. The practice of keeping the 
village crops under guard until the settlement was made, 
though unknown immediately round Poona, was common. 
When one of the three revenue instalments fell due, the subheddr’s 
clerk sent a messenger to each village to help the pdtil. The MMr 
summoned the landholders who paid their rent to the pdtil in tho 
presence of the village goldsmith or potddr who assayed and 
stamped the money, and of the accountant who granted a receipt. 
When tho instalment was collected, the headman sent it "by theMbftr 
trader charge of the under-pdtil or chaughula with a letter to 
the deshmuhh and another to the vndmlatddr. At the mamtalddr’s 


office the money was again tested by a moneychanger and if any of 
it was found to he had, the village goldsmith or potddr was made 
responsible. When the money was accepted tho sttbheddr granted 
a receipt. When the account year closed these receipts wera 
resumed and the pdtil was furnished with a statement showing tlio 
amount of revenuo fixed for the year, the dates of its realization, 
and the balance, if any, outstanding. This statement was ratified 
by the subheddr in the usual way. 

A subheddr held his appointment for only one year. Hw 
reappointment to his charge depended chiefly on his influence at 
court and they generally hod sufficient address to hold their charga 
for a considerable period in some cases, according to Mr. Elphinstone, 
for as much as fifty years . 1 Though the subheddr' s nominal pay was 
seldom more than £500(Rs.5000)or£600(Rs.6000) a year, and though 
the system of payment in advance seemed to make any considerable 
profit impossible, the suhheddrs valued their posts and clung to them 
as long as they could. They generally succeeded in bringing'over to 
their side both the district hereditary officers who wero supposed to 
represent the people, and the divdn, fadnavis, and potddr, who wore 
supposed to represent the government ; and, to answer appeals and’ 
complaints to head-quarters which under good rulers were 
encouraged and attended to, the subheddr had an agent or valcil at 
court. Tho subhoddrs added to their income by concealing unusual 
receipts, by making false entries of remissions, and false musters 
and by holding back allowances and pensions. Their chief source 
of profit was under the head of s&dilvdr that is extra or contingent 
charges. As a portion of the money spent under this head went to 
bribe the ministers and auditors, the details were not closely 
examined and the subheddr generally succeeded in keeping more to 
himself than he paid in bribes . 2 Some suhheddrs let out a, few of their 


i 


1 25th Oct. 1810, Ed. 1872, 24, 
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wajnfem forms to persons styled indmlalddrs. They woro voBted 
with nil tho mibhcddr’s magisterial powers cxeopt that llioy could 
not pass scntenco in capitnl or oilier heinous crimes. When the 
ncconnl year" cauio to nu cud tlio pdlil had to continuo to perform 
his duties with vigour without rocoiving any orders from tlio 
subheddr. It made no difference to tlio pdlil whether tho subheddr 
*«^wns continued in office or a now man was appointed. Sometimes 
two or tlirco mouths of a now account yenr passed beforo tho pdiiln 
lcnow who was to bo their superior for the coming year. It was 
necessary that tho pdlil should take this independent action, because 
when a xubhedur was changed, tho former holder of tho offico was 
■ iintumlly remiss for some time beforo he left and his successor was 
at first ignorant of his cliargo. Considerable liberty was tlioroforo 
left to tlio pdlils in using their discretion ns to tho means host suited 
to stimuluto tho cultivntors to industry. Except in years of famine, 
pestilence, or war, tlio headman was generally able to induce the 
pcoplo again to tako tlio land which tlioy liad tilled in tho previous 
year. Those who were not inirdsddrs or liorcditnry holders and 
had onco tilled a field, were generally willing to till it again so long 
as they had a sufficient stock of cattle. At the beginning of tho 
year (June 5th) tho pdlil’ s chief enro was to onconrago hereditary 
holders to invest their gains in bringing arable wasto undor tillage ; to 
obtain new temporary holders or vpris and to help the olil temporary 
holders to free themselves from tho pressure of creditors and to 
prevent tho sale of their caltle and goods or oilier cxlroino measures 
which might force them to lcavo tho villngc. With this object tlio 
pdlil wont to the creditors and persuaded them that if tho dobtor 
had lime lie would pay what ho owed ; or lio promised to lay tho 
debtor’s caso before the subheddr nnd obtained from him some 
advance or fnltnvi. To tempt hereditary ho[dor3 to till arable wasto 
the headman undertook to procure a lease in which, necording to 
the length of time tho laud had Inin wasto, tho cultivator was allowed 
part remission of rent during terms varying from four to ten years. 1 
, Holders of these leases were freo from the demands, which tlio 
hereditary holders generally had to pay ns donations to holy men 
especially rjosdvis, and contributions to travelling tumblers and 
musicians. The hendinen expected that a man who had onjoyod a 
rising leaso would conLinuo to hold tlio land at least for a yenr or 
two after tho full ront became due. During thoso years they con- 
tinued free from tho extra levies to which tho regular holdors of 
! ' village lands wore linblc. Besides tho villago rent tho pdlil had to 

1 eeo that nil payments in kind to govornmont woro duly mado and 
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i Generally when the land bad Inin waste for fifteen years an increasing lease or 
a written fattif was granted for ton years. Under thcao leases no rent was 

charged for the first year, n ninth part of tlio fall rent was charged in thosccond j*car, 
two* ninths in tho third year, tlircc*ninthn in tho fonrth year, and so on till tho tenth 
year when the full rent was levied. Land which had been waste for more tliau six and 
lean than fifteen years was offered on a lease of nix yearn, free in tlio first.ycar nnd 
charged a fifth in tlio second, two-fifths in tho third, nnd so on till in the sixth year 
tlio hill rent was lovied. Land which had Inin waste less than six and morotlian 
two years was given on n lease of four years with a gradually increasing rontal. East 
India Papers, IV. 432, 
a 1327—12 
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that the village and group officers received their dues. If a cnlti 
vator either refused or evaded payment, the pdtil called on the 
government messenger to interfere. The messenger heard what 
the defaulter had to say. If he thought the headman was acting 
unjustly or that the defaulter -was really unable to pay, he took him 
to the siibheddr -who, if the defaulter’s explanation satisfied him 
granted him a complete or a partial remission. If the messenger 
thought the landholder had no good reason for refusing to pay, ho 
would punish him by making him sit in the snn, by keeping him 
fasting, or by placing him in durance in the village guard-home 
or cli&vdi. If this treatment failed to make the defaulter pay, the 
messenger took him to the mdmlatddr, who if he pleased might 
inflict slight corporal punishment, handing him ronghly, pulling 
and pushing him abont, and thumping him on the sides and back. 

If the mdmlatddr was no more successful than the messenger, tho 
defaulter was reported to the siibheddr who ordered that his Mlock3 
and property, and, if he was a mirasddr and the case was extreme, 
his land should be attached. If the amount realized from the sale 
was less than the sum he owed, the debtor was thrown into prison 
with fetters on his legs until it was fully ascertained that he had 
no other resources, when he was Bet at liberty. 

If a pdtil proved refractory and refused to obey tho summons of 
the local officer, the siibheddr sent a messenger or a horseman fo 
the village with a written order to the pdtil to pay the hearer a 
certain sum every - day varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1-50) in pro- 
portion to th epdtil’s wealth or to the gravity of his offence. If a 
pdtil persisted in not obeying the summons, and also in refusing 
to pay tho fine, militia or shibandis were sent to bring him by force 
and he was then fined. Rigorous treatment either of a landholder 
or of a headman was seldom necessary in recovering the regnlsr 
revenue. It was more employed in exacting extraordinary tares. 1 
The pdtil was hound to recover within a year all advances that 
is taqai or taJcavi which the siibheddr had made. These advances 
were never made to the landholders direct. They were made through 
the pdtil and at his request. And though the persons to whom the 
advances were made were still insolvent and required further help 
from government, the money was generally resumed at the close of 
a year and if the siibheddr chose, a fresh advance was made for tho , 
new year. The pdtil frequently furnished cultivators with means of 
recovering themselves by lending them money ; if the cultivator was 
unworthy of thiB indulgence and failed to pay back the advance, 
the pdtil was bound to make it good. Under this system of land 
management distraints were rare. If a temporary holdor or iCprl 
fled and the rest of the villagers would not make good what he 
owed, his bullocks were sold. Government never sold a mirasddr 1 s 
field or his bullocks though a •mirdsdar’s relations might occasion- 
ally force him to part with some of his property to make good sums 
which they had paid to government on big account. 2 

There were local varieties in the system of land management,-and 
conditions varied with the character of the times and the character 


1 Mr. Elpliinstone, 1810, Edition 1872, 22-26. 


8 East India Papers, IV, G26. 
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of tho Poshwils. Till tho beginning o£ British rulo tbo Peshwa 
MAdhavr/iv (1761-1772)- was remembered with affection for life 
moderation, and Sakhtirdm Bapu and Nann Fadnavis with respect 
for their masterful knowlodgo tempered with justice and kindness. 1 
Tlio cultivators woro said to have boon- in a state of comparative 
prosperity undor Peshwa Mddliavr/iv Nitrityan (1774-1706) and 
traces of formor prosperity remained. In those times tho govern- 
ment collected its revenues through its own agents ; tho maximum 
of tho land-tax was fixed, and only charged on lands actually undor 
tillage ; wliilo remissions woro nindo in bad seasons, and in cases of 
great distress sums of mouoy woro advanced without intcrost or on 
a moderate interest. Tlio revenues fluctuated according to tlio 
prosperity of tho country. 2 

Between 1772 and 1800, tho years of tho administration of Naim 
Fadnavis, the management of the Pesliwa’s land rovonuo was porhnps 
more efficient than at any other time. Tho mnnilaUldm or aubheddrs 
were chosen from families of character and respectability. Tlio 
offico was given to trustworthy persons without any special agree- 
ment. as to tho amount of revenue their chnrgo would supply. On 
tlieir appointment they sometimes though not always paid a portion 
of the revenue to the treasury. Each roceivod a deed or sanad 
enjoining tlio faithful discharge of their duty, and directing them to 
adopt as n guido a separate account of the nssets and expenses of 
their charge. The deed or unnntl also instructed them to ascertain 
what collections of tho current year their predecessors had mndo, to 
credit them for tho charges in proportion to tho period tlioy woro in 
office, and to realize the balance after taking tbo late mdmlnlddr's 
acknowledgment of the amount outstanding. At tlic snmo timotbo 
former mamlatdur received an order directing him to givo over to 
his successor (lie charge of tho district with nil its forts, garrisons, 
and magazines, to transfer to him nil collections aftor deducting 
allowances or charges up to the period of his removal, and to certify 
to him the amount of arrears due, whether from tho district land 
rovenuo or from other sources. Tho commnndnnts of the forts woro 
also ordored to place themselves under tho direction of tho new 
mdmlatdur, and tho hereditary district officers or zamindars were 
onjoined to acquaint the now mumlatddr with tho resources of thoir 
charge. If his charge was important and contained a fort, tho 
yearly pay and allowances of a mdmlalddr amounted to about £430 
(Rs. <1300). If his clinrgc was rich hut contained no fort his pay 
and allowances amounted lo about £2-10 (Rs. 2-100). 3 When a now 
mdmlatddr came to liis charge, if it was an important charge, ho 


1 C.ipt. Itoljortsfm, Collector, Ir.t Jlav 1820, East Indio Papers IV. 4 27-431; 1st 
February 1S25, Horn. Oor. Rev. lice, 1 17 of 1825, 470-509. 

5 Loni Account, 1820, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. III. 227. 

6 The pay and allowance** of tlio Sliivncr charge which had a fort and yicldod a 
yearly revenue of £10,200 (Us. 1,02,000) amounted to Ks.4279. Tho details woro 
Pay Rs. 1000, a palanquin 11s. 800, oil Hu. 18, palanquin furniture 11s. 03, cloth 
Rs. 40, a house allowance or kdrhnti from tlio secret service or antast fund Rs. 2,358 ; 
total Rs. 4270, Tlio details for .Tnmiar, which had no fort and yielded £11,574 
(Rs. 1,15,740), wcroPay Rs. 2000, clothes Rs.21, palanquin furniture Rs. 75, firewood 
Its. 275, total Rs. 2371. Appendix to Mr. Chaplin's Report, 20tli August 1822 
Edition I677» 145*146, East India Papers IV, G25. 
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of hereditary officials, one set called feemon « 

' S ro° f l?? 8Blier | dlt !5 7 ° ffioerS C0 ^ ld ho dismissed by file mdmhMr 

nor conld Re employ them on any duties except "(those which were 
specially prescribed to them. The fee-men or daraMdrs both™ 
village groups and of forts received their pay and allowances 
in the same way as the mdmlatddr. They were of three clashes 
sublui-nisbali or provincial, mahdl or divisional, and killcddri or 
belonging to forts ; in the provincial staff there were besides twelve 
Tearkuna or plerks, eight members, the minister or divan, the nnditoi 
or mujumddr, the registrar or fadnavis, the secretary or daftarddr, 
the treasurer or jpotnis, the assay clerk or potddr, the petty 
registrar or sabhasad, and the under secretary or chilnk. Oi 
the district or provincial fee-men or daraMdrs the chief was the 
minister or divan who as chief factor under the mdmlatddr counter- 
signed all letters and orders. He received about £59 (Rs. 5901 a 
year of wliicb £35 (Rs. 850) were pay and £24 (Rs. 240) expenses 
or Jidrkuni. The auditor or mujumddr approved deeds and accounts 
before they went to the registrar or fadnavis. He recoivcd £19 
(Es. 490) of which'£25 (Rs. 250) were pay and £24 (Rs. 210) were 
expenses. The registrar or fadnavis dated all deeds and orders, 
prepared a daily waste book, fastened notes to the money-bags, 
dated the yearly village rent settlement, and brought tho hooks to 
head-quarters. He received £61 (Rs. 610) of which £20 (Rs.200) 
were pay, £9 (Es. 90) allowances for assistants, and £32 lRs.320) 
expenses. The secretary or daftarddr, from the registrar’s wasto 
book, made up the ledger and Bent a monthly abstract to head- 
quarters. He received £28 (Rs. 280) of whioh £15 -(Rs. 150) were 
pay, £1 (Rs. 10). for clothes, and £12 (Rs. 120) for oxpenses. The 
treasurer or points kept a record of collections and the bnlanco of 
cash, and helped in writing the waste book and the ledger. He 
received £15 (Es. 15 0) of whioh £18 (Es. 180) were pay and £1 
(Es. 20) expenses. The assay-clerk or potddr, of whom tliorc 
were always two, examined the coina They recoivod £21 (Kb. 210) 
between them. The petty registrar or sabhasad kept a register of 
petty suits and reported them to tho mdmlatddr. Ho recoivcd £25 
(Rs.-250). The ' under-secretary or chitnis wroto and answered 
despatches. He received £1 7 (Rs. 1 70) oi which £12 (Rs. 120) woro 
pay, £1 (Es. 10) were for clothes, and £4 (Rs. 40) wore expenses. 
The twelve clerks or Mrkunshad an average pay of £20 (Rs. 200).* 
If any of them went to head-quarters for tho audit of accounts 
ho was paid £85 (Rs. 350) extra. Each division or villaco irroiin 
called mahdl or taraf, had throo rorenue officors, a deputy or 
havdlddr, an auditor or mujumaar, and a registrar or fadnavis, 

1 Tho fee-men or ttaralddrs woro generally though not nhvnvs ,, 

Elpliinstonc, 1619, Edition 1872, 22- , . JS 1,cre <htar,\ »r t 

5 In somo tracts there "irere no JnmaitMy ilislncfc officers, T n f .. . 

duties ivero performed by the fee-officials or daratirin. Appen.U*T„ m P,! S( s t ! nr 
Report of 1822, Edition 1877, 150 j last India I’npm jy, G3I. U to J,r ' c,, »plmV 
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nnd four militia or shibandi olTicors, tlio asham-navie, tlio registrar 
or asham-fatlnavis, tlio roll-master or hdziri~navis, and tlio secretary 
or asham-daftarddr. Of tlio tliroo rovenuo ofTioora tlio deputy 
or havdlddr made nnd remitted collections and inquired into petty 
complaints. Besides nn uncertain sum for espouses or Mrknni, 
lie received .€2!) (Us; 200) of which £20 (Rs. 200) woro pa}', £5 
(Rs. 50) were for oil, £2 (is. (Rs. 23) for nu nssistant, nnd £1 14s. 
(Rs. 17) for clothes. 'J’ho divisional nnditor or mahdl viujumdnr 
had on n small scale the same duties ns tlio provincial auditor, 
lie received nbout £35 (Rs. 350) of which £10 (Rs. 100) woro 
pay, nnd about £25 (Rs. 250) allowances. The divisional registrar 
or main'll fadnavix had duties corresponding to the duties of tlio 
provincial registrar, lie rccoivcd nbont £37 (Rs. 370) of which £12 
(Rs. 120) woro pay, and about £25 (Rs. 250) wero allowances. Of 
tlio four militia or shibandi oilicors the asliam-navii t kept, a roll 
showing each mail’s name family namo and villngc, his anas, nnd 
his pay. llo received £53 (Rs. 530) of which £25 (Rs. 250) woro 
pay, £7 (Rs. 70) were for oil and nn mnbrolla, and £21 (Rs. 210) 
for expenses. The militia registrar or asham-f ad navis kept tlio 
accounts, nnd, if there was no limslcr-inastor, wrote ont the musters, 
lie received £30 (Rs. 300) of which £20 (Rs. 200) wore for pny nnd 
£10 (Rs. 100) for expenses. Tlio muster-master or hdsiri-navis 
mustered mid made ont tlio nbstrnets. Tlio military Fccrctnry or 
asham-daflarddr made out tlio militia ledger-book. Ho received 
£27 (Its. 270) of which £15 (Rs. 150) wore for pay and £12(Rs. 120) 
for expenses. To nil forts of nny size a stnfl of six civil officials was 
attached ; n‘ havdlddr or deputy-commandant, n mrnauhut or assistant 
deputy, an accountant or salmi's, n registrar or fadnavis, n store- 
keeper or fadnavis of stores, mid a clerk or liurhin. Tlio deputy 
coniinniulant or havdlddr arranged nil gnnrds mul patrols nnd gave 
leave to people to go out and in. IIo received £30 (Rs.300) as pay. 
The assistant deputy or sarnayhal was under the deputy nnd superin- 
tended public works : lie received £21 (Rs. 210) pny. Tlio nccountmit 
or salmis wroto out tlio garrison accounts nnd reported enlistments 
nnd discharges. His pay was £22 (Rs. 220). Tlio registrar or 
fadnavix dated and ecrtiliod the nccounts nnd kept a record of 
receipts nnd payments. Ho received £19 (Rs. 190). A storekeeper 
or fadnavix of stoics was sometimes kept on £10 (Rs. 100). The 
writer was paid £10 (Rs. 100). ^ In nddition to their pay and allow- 
ances these fee-men or tlarahldrs hnd, according to their rank, n 
following of a certain number of militiamen, nnd those wlio wero 
connected with forts made percentages in supplying wood, botol, 
nnd other articles. 

When a mdmlaiddr was appointed to a new district ho either went 
himself or sent his ngent or hirhhdri to tako over charge from tlio 
former mdmlaiddr. Ho next summoned tlio district horodilnry 
officers or zamindurs and tlio heads of villages, each of w'liom, 
according to rnlo, from the dcshniukh or district superintendent nnd 
the deshiidnde or the district nccountnnt to tlio slid mahdjan or 
alderman nnd the village mnl-ddam or headman, paid his rcspocts 
nnd presented tho now mdmlatd&r with nn olforing or linear. At 
this rcjjcptiou the mdmlaiddr delivered to tho district officers tho 
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head-quarters' mandate onjoining obedience to bis authority. "When 
tbo reception was over the mdmlatddr transacted business in office 
wliich was usually attended by the district superintendents and 
accountants or by their deputies. The district superintendent or 
deshnuhh and liis peoplo helped in tho general management of tie 
rovenuo and tho district accountant or dcshpdnde furnished records 
and kept an account of tho collections . 1 His clerk wrote all 
requisitions to tho villagers which were dated and signed in duo 
form by somo of tho fco-mon or darakddre and confirmed by the 
‘mamlatdar. When the heads of villages wore presont an account 
of each villago was drawn up and signed by the headman and 
ncconntant, and countersigned by tho outgoing mdmlatddr. Whon 
this was finished a statement of tho actuals of tho past year was 
mado ready and sent to head-quarters by tho mdintaiddr’s agent. 
Next an estimate or ajrnds of tho next year’s resources was prepared. 
Tho traditional total rental whether Mulik Ambar’s tanldia or the 
MarAtlm hamdl was entered, and from it was taken the value of till 
rent-grants or indms. Tho balance formed tho ainjama, or regular 
rccoipts as opposod to ehivd ya or oxtras which included customs, 
farms, fines, "and presents. 

Under tho head of charges camo permanont military and other 
allowances and rovonuo assignments, cost of establishments, pay of 
militin and messengers, nnd religions and charitable allowances 
Tho boianco was thon struck nnd divided into two parts, one to 
bo forwarded to government tho othor to be kept in hand. Tho 
amount to bo sont to governmont was fixed with reference to the 
remittances of tho previous year with such changes ns the character 
of the season made necessary. Part of the amount due to 
government was usually paid in advance in July or August. The 
rest was divided into three or four instalments, the payment of 
which was not very uniform. Tho shore of the revenuo which was 
kept in hand wns on account of interest due by government on 
advances, premium paid for bills of exchange or remittances, now 
allowances granted during the year, and remissions for destruction 
of crops or othor contingencies. The mdmlatddr was enjoined not 
to hold back any itoms which could be recovered nnd which 
belonged to government nnd to take care that all produce soles were 
mado at tho season when the best prices were likely to bo secured 
After these formalities the estimate was approved by the minister 
and confirmed by the Peshwa's sign manual. A copy was then 
delivered to tho mdmlatddr. In some parts of the district, 
especially noar the NizAm’s possessions, the lands were farmed from 
year to year. Abatements were granted to the farmer on account' 
of the charges of the government officers and. of charitable and 
religious allowances. He was made to promise that he would 


X Undor Nina Fadnavis tho duties of the district accountant or dahpdnde were to 
take from each village accountant .In his charge in statement of the vilCe nraisand 
tho rates of assessment in Jus village and from these returns to draw upcommrative 
abstracts showing how the details of tho currant year differed from thoSe oft” Tvew 
before. Thcso differences ho had to explain to the mdmlatddr, East India I>aper£ 
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hoop back nono of tbcsc payments, and an assurance was given 
that in tlio event of any calamity he should receive the usual 
consideration. As regards the relations ,o£ the vidmlatdars with 
the pcoplo the mdmlatdars managed their charges through the 
horeditary oflicers and the village headmen and accountants. 
In each villngo the mdmlatddr examined the jamin jhdda or 
register of lands, the receipts and charges of the past year, 
and tho present stato of cultivation. He called for accounts 
of tho particular fields under tillage, ascertained whether 
they grow dry-crop garden produce or rice, whether they were 
tillod by hoieditary or by temporary holders, whether they were 
held at a fixed contract rent or on a lease. He learned from tho 
village and district officers what area of arablo land had become 
fnllow and why it had become fallow. If necessary he appointed 
ngonts to promote cultivation iu particular villages and empowered 
these agents to grant lenses for tho tillage of waste lands, or mado 
sncli concessions to tho bonds of villages ns in their opinion would 
persuade tho people to enlarge tho area under tillage. He also by 
advances or remissions helped tho people to buy seed or cattle. In 
fixing tlio rent settlement or jamdbandi of a village, particulars of 
tho cultivation were entered and if necessary checked by an actual 
inspection of tho lands. With tho help of tho headmen and tho 
accountants tho wliolo of tho village lands were entered and all 
grants wore deducted. Tho rest was dividod into waste and 
cultivated, and tho cultivated area was dividod into dry-land and 
garden. It was stated whether tho garden was watered by wells 
or by watercourses, and whether it was hold by hereditary or by 
temporary husbandmen. The details, tlio rates of assessment, and 
tho produco of tho whole, wcio shown, together with tho items of 
tho different cesses. From tho gross assets or jama were takon 
tho amounts duo to district and village officers, tho villago 
charges and tho permanent assignments on tho villago revenue. 
Tho balance formed tho settlement or berk. From, tho sottlomonfc 
in some cases a sum for official expenses or darbdr March was 
tnkon, and in others for grantees and alienees to whom certain 
shares in tho villngo revenue had been assigned. When all these 
demands were adjusted what was left was sont to tho public 
treasury by instalments in November Docombor and January. 
Tho instalments seem not to lmvo boon fixed according to any 
uniform scalo. Thoy depended a good deal on tho agreement 
between tbo mdmlatddr and tho villagers, and on tho timo at which 
the settlement was concluded. If tho sottlomont was not mado till 
tho year was far advanced, tho same instalments wore paid as in 
tho past season and tho amount was adjusted when tho rout 
settlement was ended. 

Tbo following wore the proportions in which rents were collected 
at different dates. In villages which had both an early or Jcharif 
and a late or rahi crop, tho first or Dasara instalment was lovied in 
October or Aslivin. Tho amount was small. In Karlilt that is 
November twenty-five por cent of tbo rovonuo became payable j in 
January -February tvronty-fivo per cent more; in February -March 
Iwenty-fivo por cent, and tho remaindor in March-April. In 
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villages winch had a small early harvest and a heavy late harvest 
the early instalments were lightened and about one-half was kept 
for the March- April payment. On the other hand in villages whoso 
harvest was chiefly of early crops the early instalments were the 
heaviest. The village collections were generally begun eight or 
ten days before the date fixed for sending the instalment to tho 
mdmlatddr. If from special circumstances rents were difficult to 
realize, the mdmlatddr forbore from pressing the people. Village 
rents were often partly paid by orders or havalas on bankers ; 
similarly the husbandmen paid the headman by orders; and so 
general was this practice that not more than one-fourth of tho 
revenue was paid directly in cash. 

Though as a rule the distribution of the 'assessment among tho 
villages was made by the headman and village accountant, tho 
mdmlatddr, if ho doubted either the honesty or the authority of the 
headman, might distribute tbe assessment among the villagers either 
himself or by an agent. All local coins were accepted in payment of 
tho government dues. But if they fell much below the proper value 
an additional cess or allowance was levied. In collecting arrears 
considerable indulgence was shewn. Ti the exaction of arrears was 
likely to oripple a husbandman so that be could not till his land, the 
demand was put off till the next year or it was cancelled. It was the 
practice for the mdmlatddr to grant receipts for all formal payments, 
but as a rule the village accountants gave the husbandmon no 
receipts . 1 At the end of the year, after all the collections had been 
made, the mdmlatddr delivered to tho_ villagers a demand collection 
and balance account showing the original rent settlement, including . 
all branches of revenue both in money and kind except the secret- 
service or antast items, the remittances that had been made to his 
treasury, and the charges that were admitted. In exchange for this 
be took a voucher, in the handwriting of the village accountant and 
signed by the headman, of the actual receipts and disbursements, 
together with a copy of tbe vasiil bdki or balance account. All 
vouchers given in acknowledgment of remittances were then received 
back by the mdmlatddr and deposited among the divisional records. 
Tho chief items of extra revenue or shivaya jama _ which tho 
mdmlatddr entered in the public accounts were : n marriaje tax or 
lagan takka , a remarriage tax or pat dam, chilhi masala, khand 
gunhegari, nazwr, harki, kans ehanthai, and laitanmdl. 

At the close of the year, either the mdmlatddr himself or his 
registrar or secretary delivered the following accounts into head- 
quarters : the mahdlki jhadti or rough statement of receipts and 
charges ; the rent settlement of each village with Hie signatures of the 
hereditary district officers ;- a muster-roll of the militia and tho 
receipts for their pay; an establishment list or momjdbta with a 
record of absentees; a statement of receipts of pensions and 
allowances ; a customs contract; a list of articles supplied to forts ; 
and a statement of official expenses or darbar kharch. 


1 Append 


li.T to Mr. Chaplin'* Keport, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877), I44-1G2. East 
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At head-quarters tlioso accounts woro compared with the estimate 
which lmd been framed at the beginning of the year. If the statements 
agreed and the full revenue was realized, the chief clork read them 
oyer to tlio Peshwa and they wore passed. If there were any 
differences in detail between the estimates and tho actuals a idlcband 
or variation statement was prepared. If the variations resulted in 
a failuro of revenue, unless tho mamln liter was a confidential servant, 
an inquiry was made and if necessary tho mdmJatddr was called on 
to pay the difforouccs. If a mdmlnlddr, by paying the revenue iu 
advauco and failing to realize tho wholo of it or by being forced to 
ongngo a special body of militiainon to keep tho pcaco, spent mom 
than he had rocoived, subject to certain small deductions, the 
government grauted interest at twolvo per cent a year on tho 
amount which stood at tho vidm laid dr’s credit. 

Tho particular points to which tho attention of tho hoad-qnartor 
officers was directed, wore to collect from time to time balances duo 
by mdmlatddrs; to inquire into and redress complaints; to malco 
arrangements for establishing the authority of government in any 
district whero it might bo disputed ; and to superintend tho 
nnhnlalddrs administration of civil and criminal justice, who generally 
inflicted all sort of capital punishments without a reforcnce to head- 
quarters. 

Mdmlatddrs wero seldom removed for potty faults. Many of 
them remained thirty or forty years in tho charge, and on their 
death wero succeeded by tlioir sons. So too tho fccnicn or daraMdrs 
were not removable oxcepl for misconduct and the offieo frequently 
passed from father to son. If a charge of misconduct was brought 
against a vidmlalddr tho accuser was required to givo security that 
ho would provo tho charge. If he proved tho clmrgo lio was 
rewarded ; if tho clinrgo seemed to Jmvo been honestly brought and 
tho rndmlnlddr’s conduct seemed doubtful, tho informer wns allowed 
to go without punishment ; and if tho charge socuiod groundless, 
the informer forfeited his security. Charges of misconduct were 
rare. Tho Marutlifls disliked informers and mado sport of them 
calling them Taxlar Pant or Mr. Thief. 

Tho revenue functions of the indmlcitdars differ little from those 
wliich.havo been already described ns belonging to tho fcimo beforo 
Niina Fadnavis. The mdmlnlddrs wore oxpectod to promote tho 
improvement of tho country, to protect all classes from oppression, 
to dispense civil justice, and to suporintond tho polico. They wore 
not forbidden from talcing any advantage they could from trade or 
from lending money at interest, and tboy woro often connected 
with tho moneylenders who advanced part of tho revenues of 
villages. Such a connection must often bavo been prejudicial to 
tho people, but under Niton's management abuses woro restrained 
within narrow limits. Tho village headmen and. accountants had 
tho immediate duty of superintending tho cultivation and of seeing 
that it was kept up to the usual standard. If thcro was any falling 
oil owing to tho death or emigration of horoditary holdors, the other 
hcroditary holders wero oxpectod to cultivato tho fields which were 
given iip. If tho falling off was duo to tho poverty of temporary 
i> 1327 — 43 
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holders, it was the duty of the headman to persuade others to tal™ 
the vacant land. To help him to persuade people to take np vraste 
tho headman was allowed to make trifling abatements of rent’ 
iiut if any great or nnasnal reduction was required, he had in' 
app!y for sanction to the mdmlalddr. The headmen and accountants 
furnished all the village accounts to the mdmlaiddr, sometimes 
through the hereditaiy district officers and sometimes direct, fe 
country towns the collection of the house and other non-agricnltutal 
cesses was entrusted to aldermen and heads of the communities of 
merchants and craftsmen. In the smaller towns these collections 
were made by tho village headman and accountant. 


The rent settlement or jamdbandi of the villages was fixed by 
the mdmlatddrs. In making the individual settlement the T illy 
headmen added to the rent settlement tho sum deducted in the 
thardv yddi on account of village charges and other espouses, and 
distributed the wliolo among tbe people . 1 Any deficiency that might 
ariso in distributing tho settlement was made good by a second 
levy or paiti. If even after the second levy a deficiency remained, 
the amount was raised by a loan from a moneylender. The lorn 
was sometimes repaid by a special cess or patti in the, following 
year, or if this was likely to cause distress, the mdmlatdar got leave 
to remit an eqnal amount to ennblo tho villagers to liqnidnte the 
debt. If the loan was large, this was the usual course ; if it was 
small, the inhabitants themselves usunlly agreed to make it good, 
The first instalments of tbe revenue were collected before any 
settlement was made, according to the individual payments of tbe 
preceding yeory nnd considerable indulgence was shown in exacting 
balances whose realization was likely to cause severe pressure. As 
regards tho local charges on the village revenue the amounts once 
sanctioned were continued without fresh instructions until resnmed. 
The permanent yearly village charges were also incurred on tho 
authority of tho headmen and accountant, but excessive disbursements 
were, when ascertained, retrenched and brought to the public 
account. If a village fell into arrears, lands thrown np 'by the 
holder or left waste were sometimes sold and transferred on 
hereditary tenure to other holders. Petty quarrels among tho 
villagers as far as possible were settled by the headmen and 
accountants. Except when they were serious and the mdmlalddr’s 
authority was required, disputes about land were settled on the spot. 
The petty village officers or bahitiddrs received their usual fees 
from the villagers for whom they performed the customary services. 
These petty officers could not be removed by the headman and 
accountant. If they were guilty of grave misconduct, the matter 
was represented to the mamlatddr who punished or dismissed the 
offenders.' At the end of the year when the headman and accountant 
* “ rendered 'returns of receipts and charges and received a balance or 

jama vasul bdhi statement, the mdmlatdar presented them with an 
honorary dress or shirpdv. It was not usual for the headman and 


1 In some villages the village charges were kept separate. East India Papers, IV, 
635 . 
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nccountaut to grant landholders any rocoipt for their payments. 
Iho relations between them made such a security unnecessary. 1 

Under tlio system which has boon boro described, with, as a rulo, 
men of ability and position in cbnvgo of tho same districts for long 
terms of years, and with tho provision that tho weight of alt gonoral 
calamities and of most minor losses should fall on tho government 
and not on tho people, in spito of tho terrible period of distress 
caused by tho farainoof 1702, tho bulk of tho landholders remained 
in their horeditary estates till tho closo of tho eighteenth century. 2 * 

Early in tho nineteenth century tho wnsting of tho district 
by Ilolkar in 1802 and tlio failure of tho late rains of 1803 caused 
grievous distress. For a 3’ear or two tho assessment foil to about 
ouo-fonrtli. 9 At tho closo of 1802 when tlio disorders among tho 
MnWithns had reduced tho country to a dcsort, tho Pcshwa saved 
his possessions from future desolation by placing himself under 
British protection. So groat was tho security which accompanied 
tho transfer of tho sovereign rights to tho British, that, within a 
fow years, tho Pcshwa was able to collect ns largo a revenue as 
hoforo the destruction of 1802 and 1803. 4 * * * 8 Partly apparently from tho 
disordered stnto into which tho miseries of 1803 had thrown tho 
mnnagomont of tho country ; partly perhaps becanso tho support of 
tho British to a great extent made it indifferent to him whether tho 
people were contented or wore discontented, BAjirdv gnvo up tho 
former attempt to improve tho country by securing men of 
honour and position to administer its revonuos, and to prevent 
their misconduct by complicated checks. In its stead ho introduced 
tlio practice of farming the revonuo for short terms to the highest 
biddor.® The now system had tho two groat advantages of rolioving 
tho central government of a great mass of labonr and responsibility, 
and of transferring a great part of tlio loss from failure of crops 
and oilier causes from tho state to tho revenue contractor and to tho 
people. According to Mr. Elphinstono tho changes introduced by 


1 Appendix to Mr. Clinplin's Report of 20tl» August 1822, Ed. 1877, 144-1C2 and 
East India Papers IV. G21-G3G. 

• Captain Robertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 434, 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. COS of 1836, 85, 

4 Bora. G or. Rev. Rec. 608 of 1836, 85. The incursions of plundering armies and 

a flncccMion of calamitous seasons had nearly depopulated tlio IndAnur sub-division 
when In 1807 tbo village*! were re-established on Kaul or Mdva leases providing 
for a yearly incrcaao of revenue till the ninth year when tho full tankfta [kamdl T) 

rates wero to bo taken. This settlement only part felly succeeded. A further term 
was added to tlio leases during tho currency ot which tho war broke out and tho 

Deccan fell into tho hands of tho British. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. CC6 of 1835, 6-7. 

8 Soon after Bdjirslv became Pcshwa, tho system of collecting rovenuo through 
government agents was laid nsido and that of farming the revenues from year to year 

to the highest bidder was adopted. All intercourse between tho government and tho 
landholders ceased, and the landholders fell into tlio hands of a set of greedy and 
unprincipled contractors. The consequences wero certain. Tho contractors inado 
tho most of their lenses by overy temporary experiment; tho husbandmen wero 
urged to cultivnto beyond their means, and taxed for lands not oven cultivated ; 
remissions were not made in times of calamity. Tho people becamo loud in tlioir 
complaints against tho prince who thus abandoned them ; and ultimately there wero 
frequent defalcations of rovenue, from tho contractors being unable to realize their 
rents. Dr. Coats* Account of Loni, 1520, Trans. Bom. Bit. Soc. III. 
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farming Hid rommcc were aggravations of Uio evils of tlm W 
ayelom rather Hum complete innovations. The office of mhdM, ! 
instead of being conferred ns n favour on n person of experience n-i 
probity, was put to auction among llio Pesliwa’s nttemlnnt= vb 
were encouraged to hid, and were sometimes disgraced if they w t -e 
backward in bidding. Next year tlio samo operation \vns rcWr'j i 
and the district was transferred to n higher bidder. The rev-w, 
farmer had no time for inquiry, and no motivo for forboame. 
Held out his district at an enhanced rate to nmler-farmcrs xh 
ropcatod the process until tho fanning came dorm to the villa- 
headmen. I f a village headman farmed his own village, ho becac 
absolute master of every one in it. No complaints were listened to, 
and the vuimtnldur who was fonncrly a check on the headman wre 
urged him to greater exactions. If tho headman refused to fara , 
the village nt tho rate proposed, tho ense of tho villagers to 1 
perhaps worn*, ns the viamlafthir’e own officers levied tho sac 
required with less knowledge mid loss pity. In cither ease lb 
actual ill ale of cultivation was disregarded. A man’s means c! 
paying, not tho land lie held, fixod tlio amount nt which he to 
msossed. No moderation was shown in levying tho snm fael, 
Every pretext for fine and forfeiture, cvciy means of rigour and 
confiscation, were employed to squeezo the pcoplo to the utnrei 
before tlu* day when tho mom Inklar had to give np his dtege. 
Amidst nil this violence a regular account was prepared, ns if a most 
deliberate settlement had been mndc. In this fictitious occaunt 
the collect iena we ro always underrated, ns flu's enabled the IwSwffl 
to impose on tho next mdmhttilur, and enabled tho origans 
vumMdnr to deceive the govenunont nnd In's fellows. Tho new 
mumlntdnr pretended to bo deceived; ho agreed to the most 
moderate torms, nnd except making advances, gavo every 
encouragement to increase tho cultivation. Whon the crops were 
in tho ground, or when tho end of his torm drew near, ho threw off 
tho mask, nnd plundered liko his predecessor. In conscqnenco of 
this, tho assessment of tho land, being proposed early in tho season, 
would bo mndo with some reference to former practice, and 
contingent nnd other charges would accumulate, until tho 
> nnmlatdar camo to mnko np his accounts. Then his exactions were 
most sovoro. IIo had a fixed sum to complete, and if tho collections 
foil short of tho sum, ho portioned tho balnnco among tho exhausted 
villages, imposed an extra assessment, ond left tboheadmnn to extort 
it on whntcvor protonco nnd by whatever means he thought proper . 1 
As tho villagers woro vory often nnablo, with any amount of 
prossuro, to pay tho sums which woro demanded of them, tho 
payments woro usually mndo by drafts on the moneylender, who 
had tho chief hanking business in the village. Little was collected in 
cash Tho moneyleader stood security and in return was allowed 
to collect tho rovonuo nnd his own debts together . 2 
Tho section of tho peoplo who suffered chiouy under the farming 


• Sir Elnliinstonc, ISIS, Ed. 1872,27-28, fcust India Papers IV. I6G-1G7. 

» Col'. S.Kcwn in Deccan Kiols Commissioners’ ffeport, 1S7D, para 33 pp. 17-lg. 
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system woro tho hereditary and othor well-to-do holders. In spito 
of the disorders of llio eighteenth century and of tlio famine of 1792, 
at the close of tho eontury tho bulk of tho mirfaddrs were still in 
possession of their hereditary holdings. But under BAjirdv’s 
farming system, when tho amount of his collections foil short of 
what ho had undertaken to pay, tho farmer turned on tho hereditary 
holders and robbed them with such ingenious greed . that many loft 
their lands and nil were brought to tho brink of ruin. 1 * * * V In spite of 
the exactions of the farmers which reducod almost all tho land- 
holders of tho district to ono lovol, so great was tho advantage of 
tho security ensured by tho British protectorate that in tho thirteen 
years beforo tho overthrow of thePoshwa inl817 the district increased 
greatly in wealth. Bitjiruv, whoso chief interest in government was 
to collect money, amassed a sum estimated at £5,000,000 (Us. 5 l:rors). 
And the stato of tho hulk of tho people is said to, havo improved 
from what it was at the beginning of tho century. They had much 
wealth in flocks and herds which wero less exposed to tho greed of 
tho revenue .farmer than tho outturn of their fields. 2 

SECTION III.— BEITISn MANAGEMENT. 

As regards land administration, the sixty-six years (1818-1884) 
of British management fall under two nearly equal divisions, boforo 
and after the year 1854 when the introduction of tho regular thirty 
years’ revenue survey settlement was completed. Tho tliirty-six 
years ending 1854 include two periods before and after tho intro- 
duction of the survey settlement of 1836. Of those periods the first 
on tho whole was a time of stagnation or decline, and tho second was 
a time of progress. The establishment of order, together with the 
removal of abuses and the high prices of field produce, caused in the 
first four years of British management (1818-1822) an increase both 
in tillage and in revenue. This was followed by about fourteen years 
of very little progress or rather of decline, tho district suffering from 
bad harvests or from tho ruinous cheapness of grain duo to largo 
crops, small local demand, tho want of means of export, and a 
reduction of money caused by the stoppage of tho inflow of tribute 
and pay which used to centre in Poona as tho Peshwa’s bead-quarters. 
.The result was a considerable fall both in tillage and in revenue. Tho 
assessment introduced at tho beginning of British rule when prices 
woro high about forty pounds tho rupeo for Indian millet, 3 pressed 
heavily on landholders in soasons either of had crops or of low 


1 East India Papers, IV. 434. 

« *r jl\®\.-4iricrson in Doccan Riots Commissioners’ Boport, 1875, para 32 pp. 17-18. 

At BAjirAr's restoration tho country was laid waste by war and famine, tho 
people i wore reduced to misery, and tho government derived scarcely any rovenuo 
• Inn 3?‘ Since then, in spite of tho forming Bystom and tho exactions of 
isajirov s oflicors, tho conntiy has completely recovered, through tho protection 
J? 1, 1 • ^ British Government ; and BAjirAv has accumulated thoso treasures 

Hmcn no is now employing against his boncfactors. Tho British Government not 

V le Boshwa’s own possessions, but maintained his rights abroad.’ 
Mr. Jliphmstono s SAtAra Proclamation, 1818, in Forrest’s Elphinstono, 1884, C3. 

, - . , ifo C" 1 ! tiio Indian millet orjvdri rupee prices wore about 07 pounds in 1817, 
cra/m,’ mOLLOO 0, 39 m 182 °< imdC1 “ 1821 < I822 > 11118 1823. Bom, Gov. Sol. 
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prices. Consequently (he loading features of tho menuo arstem 
before 1880 woro high assessment and Inrge remissions. 1 AWt 
1825, with a view to relievo tho distress, Mr. Pringlo was appointed 
to survey tho district and revise tho assessment. His awnt 
settlement was introduced over tho wholo district between 1829 and 
1881. The mensuro proved a failnro partly from tho heaviness aui 
inequality of tho assessment and bad seasons and low prices, Mid 
partly frotn tho ovii practices of Mr. Pritiglo’s nntivo establishment. 
The defects of the sottloinont woro early foremen hy tho reveme 
olfirors, and, in Iml/lpnr and othor parts of tho collectorato, thenw 
rates woro either not levied or were soon discontinnod, and tl; 
differenco between tho amount duo and tho amount collected to 
shown ns a remission. About 1885 tho regular rovenno survey™ 
undertaken. Tho first sottlornont gnarantccd for thirty years to 
introduced into Indilpur in 183G-3S, and tho last into Alnval in 
1853-5-1. 

After tho battle of Kirkoo in November 1817 tho greater partot 
tho present district of Poona fell to tho British and by tho close 
of tho year nil local disturbance had ceased. Tho only parts of tho 
district which suffered from tho war were Ilavcli, Junnar, nndSirar, 
through which the Pesliwa BiljinW passed on his way to tho 
Uorurs* Tlio chief measures ndopted by tho English were to 
appoint {April* Juno 1818) a Collector of Poona to travel over the 
district anil control tho collection of tho revenue and also to act as 
district magistrate and circuit jndgo. Tho officer appointed to 
C njitnin IT. D. Robertson. 5 _ Tho struggling clinrgcs of the JfarStha 
vuinilafjiirt were formed info compact sub-divisions yielding a 
yearly rovonno of £5000 to £7000 (Rs. 50,000-Rs. 7 0,000), and over 
eacli n mnrnlntdur on £7 to £15 (Ks.70-150) a month was placed. 4 
O 110 of the chief difficulties in starting tlio now administration was 
tho want of men suited to bo mdmlatditrs. As tlio British occupied 
tlio country boforo tlio Pesliwn's enuso was dosporato, fow mon of 
local position or training at first ontcrcd tho English sorvico. Tho 
English were forced to employ wlmt mon they could find without 
much regard to thoir roorit. Still whon tlio struggle with the 
Poshwa was over and tho final treaty was concluded, tho Collector 
wa3 nblo to sccnroa fair number of respoctnblo sorvnnts of tho old 
govornmont. A fow mdmlntditrs woro brought from Madras, partly 
from motives of genoml policy and that tlioy might net ns a check 
on local corruption, and partly to introdneo somo models of system 


1 Most writers have agreed that tho rotes first introduced by the British were 
00 high. SlrG. Wingate wroto about 1840 i There could be litUo doubt that the' 
ariy Collectors over-estimated tlio capability of tho Deccan and that tho rates 
rained tho country of its agricultural capital. Doccan Biota Commissioners' Boport, 
875. bora S3 pp. 18.20. According to somo accounts one cause of distress was tlio 
dairying of villngo records by tho hereditary officers. Lioutenant Shortrede, 1st 
(ctouer 1833. Bom* Gov. Rov, lice. GOSof 1835,85-80. 

a Captain H. D. Eobertson, Collector, 1st February 1825, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bco. 

*i Holer's Narrative, III. 120. Captain Bonry Dundas Robertson had charge of tho 
ity and district of Poona of wliiohlo was Collector of Bevenue, Judge, and Magis- 
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and regularity,* The chief change, in fact almost the only inten- 
tional change, introduced in the rovonue management was abolishing 
revenue farming. Farming was abolished in all departments except 
m tho customs where tliero woro no complaints, and apparently no 
oppression. In other respects as far as possible the existing system 
was maintained. Tho object was to levy the revenue according 
to the actual cultivation ; to lighten tho assessment j to introduce 
no new cosse 3 ; and to abolish no cesses except the obviously unjust. 
Tho orders wero nboYO all things to avoid innovations. In spito of 
tho efforts to avoid innovations tlio introduction of foreign rulers 
und of foreign mnxirns of government caused many changes. In 
tho revenuo department Mr. Elphinstono believed that most of tho 
changes were beneficial. Tho improvomont was not so much in tho 
rules ns in the way of carrying out tho rules. Faith was kept with 
tho landholder, more liberal advances wero made, ho was free from 
false charges ns pretexts to extort monoy, end his complaints found 
a readier hearing and a surer redress. On the other hand some of 
tho now ways wore distasteful to certain sections of tho people. 
Tliero wero moro forms and there was more strictness. The 
mdmlatdiirs dislikod tho narrow limits within which their discre- 
tion was bounded ; they preferred tlio old systom of perquisites to 
tlio new system of pay. The heads of the villages saw that tho 
minuter inquiry into tho distribution of tho Government rental 
among tho villagers weakened their power, and that the closer 
examination of tho villngo charges or sadihdr March reduced their 
incomes. In the minds of tho peoplo, against tho advantage of n 
decrease in villngo charges, was sot tho blank caused by tbo 
stoppage of former charities and amusements. Evory effort was 
mado to ascertain tho condition of tho landholders and to mako 
the assessment light. Where thoro was any suspicion of fraud 
lands wero measured. During tho first two years (1S17-18I9) tho 
Collector settled with tho headman for tho payment of tho wliola 
revenno of tho villngo, mid gave him a deed or patta. After the 
first season, botoro tho settlement was concluded tlio Collectorasccr- 
tained how much each landholder had to pay and thnt ho ngreed that 
tho amount set against him represented his fair share. In all cases 
the foundation of tho assessment was the amount which the village had 
paid when tho peoplo considered themselves well governed. From 
this amount deductions wero made either becauso of a reduction in 
cultivation or on other specific grounds. Tho assessments wero 
much lighter than formerly and much clearer and more uniform.® 
Tlio chief difficulty in the way of a satisfactory village settlement 
was tho want of records. Under tho farming systom tho village 
records ceased to bo used. Occasionally papers handed down from 


1 Tho Madras raftmlatdArs woro more active, more obediont, moro oxnct, and moro 
methodical than Mardtlm BrAhmnns. Tiioy introduced new forms of respect for 
thoir immedinto superiors and at tlio same time showed icss consideration to tlio 
great men of tho country. To tho hall: of tlio people thoir hearing was rough, harsh, 
and insolent. It was interesting to consider which of tlicso characteristics tho 
Madrasis had taken from tlio Musalmdns and which from tho English. Mr. 
Elt»hinstone, 23tli October 1810, Ed. 1872, 30-31, East India Papers IV. 1G8-1G9. 

■1 Mr. Elphinstono, 1819, Ed. 1872, 30 -32, East India Papers IV, 1G8-1G9. 
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Uio cfirlitT inAinlnttlitr* rtti'l f<'i*-irtcii or <tnn^ <hh ’ > li*.itvil {In* tvvrnti'* 
of tvliole villaifct, hut fbcy wore toldum fnrmiy of y»*:tt •>. An-] 
n't, ttliilit (In* farmiiu' n\i*f»‘rii «a.H in fort •<*, I fie lit'rrtlU.Try tlotfi' f 
oflitvn tlieir im|»'(rlnn« , c, foiv of lltrtii Imd {in- < rwd tlu-ir 

n'ccrtf". TIi'* rrfonl* of lint tillnj'i' (iciMimtonl-f wi-ronbn iittili'.ilvA, 
full of fttltificalitiiii mitl int<*q>ol'iti>iiii t mol m vvr Ini' t worthy. 1 

In 1^17-16 Hit’ ovittiuf; Mstr.ifli't irttl'-fwnl w,t r« and 

tlctltirtioiie wn-n* f'mntftl for nny jinyuiont t tvluVJt lm<! }vr i» imul- 
iiintv llu* lifoimiinf; of th<> ytnr, Tit.’ n-ttlt jiimjI tint v. i!li lln* v'iil.r,'i* 
liratlnirn, win), Cnj.toin Holn-rt-'U t~ tyn, iru|n>> »*il tiimi liim mjii tlr.iiii.’il 
flu* jKtiplo nt tmirh jit thoy roiilil. Tilts |u‘«»j> 1'* t-lniitutl to Into 
mi (Tors tl from flu* tvnr nu>l toiro'd-'mlsle ilctluctiont bttl to lm nuidts 
on tliii nmtiiil, tlioiij;l», exrcpt in |li<* Irnct'* of llfijiniv't mtrrli, 
L’nptnin llobcrlton WiitTil the projilo Irul Mifli rcd 1 c ■ tlinti they 
tvoro m-cnttoniml to fuller in y«iw of penrv nml ivf'iilur fns.ttion >* 
At tli«* rlotc of tln> yonr nil l»:slnnr**t tvi re r*'inilt'‘»!. s In llio 

crsipt wort* flonritliitifr mill tli“ rotuint On iwcxunt f, f lh*> 

tlifliciillv of co11t“'ti«K tlof.iilitl \illv;t* mf.irinnii'iii, (’.ijitnin Uoli’rl- 
non continued t)ir> f mtli'iiK-nt with tliv lutvlmon. 4 Then' wen* no 


•Mr. C!’>( ;in. i'll;). Ae.-m l*C?. J- <•». II <n f:-r. J'. - r> ,t I 17M;i 
fatal nr i* l'.vt |r in I'j;- a III. I H I it. I IJ" .*5 "tlr >'.r, In O t .’»-r I ‘05, Ilia, 
tiin. lift. lln". I'' 1 ' if I*- 1 ', l»'. 

• Cii ! ii# ivi” tt* C. Il"t r, l*t IVI's'sry IV'l, !!.••• <5i>v. lie/, lit., 1 17 » / 

| ril, (is), Ao'->'.llt..f to t’f (' t'l Wi I’d'inrj TfJa-, I* -• l,i» fv»- III 
tfjl) tlir jsr.l.le c.f ls«l tills/' l ».l*d t*"‘t lr»s "'rf to O' Jitt!’' 1 ! MB I rj J-y 
cVint. Tl.r nl.otit.en of tl." trt raf contra ;ii „* *j itrtc.ntidt* - !>•» rst r- t..i»'l . ft 

fonMnCi ft. e of to-v > l>jr fi.v "sr, e«*/.rt vt the l.i/h rxj»-. tat. •« list Lsl l«rt 
fnrrml 1 1 llriloli Jtnll. <- nml l.l^t iluy. 

* faj-tilln li'.lTtl^ti. linn II;||.1* r |V*t, Jin’ If '.it t IV, ,'X 

1 Ilf. (Vnt i » ii!« da l!.r !*1ti "I lit »t >st t » s 1 ("I is: ». It- "i. I tl.n.j- III VJSi'Jf.i 
elia'-.t O,*- rrimur w , !lhiM.!t!l!i' lsiii»illv» i r. Ilf Atr'-iOci/ir tnvl. U'w* 
il'Mil* apjily to than tl !«• IVarn ilntli i. •' 1 1,.- «-.i»i«n- 1 rrr il-mr.l In ns A ilirn'S 
ln\ i«()isfu4, at it *r."-s r-xtt i lifj.«iti'«.> vt| I. Ii r» a«t n*. • it- lirivtty < • t'ir If. 't. 
tbr time fndtiT. IVInltii tii|.*ltwi)ilrt'»)«r « .• flf*^ to il<“ ■;cv*lit> 
tin.lrrctiltlisli.it. I»« I- bo rli'-n! tnt.i |lir»« MhU t/.i! ( »}• s lit*.! tsv » . . r<?n ^ 
to tlictr ijmlity, nml.!)' to « n!r- an 1 1 > Minn i"i tit f. via '.sXi y rats 1 > t'. - 
MllliaintaS'Isi « j jirnt. til) t» nlit. Ii Ilf: • till. to lair 1. .si (of Ilia 

IMnrrrmi at to !.»»« t» r-rl 'In i«nj«’itli.n, n' I ill i f tl.a | frlaiv, < r to r* -v.si'ti' 
it for tiiotiry at tl.r tnirlia: yri.-a. Tit a Iir.l in h n! i; . rracl in fu.crslV 
r.s«..n», nn.l in ' rty ttr.f" ..ursMr *■!.»• tlia I in' f rr Ti.t til rsln a rnr>v’ n. 
Wnita ami foul Ian.!* |>sy sarlt »nnll n nt as mil !«. arnr.l on tl.r truant 

tvti.l tins t.o' t f nm'nl t;. nt till tl.r) liair Im n l.rofislit (nil* tit,.l. r inllnati in, o l.rn 
tliry Ir-comr lial.ln to tl.r r'lsMit'.v.l tas. Of #;tr«> III- )"•<>), tl.r AfSMittt t i tln> 
tvimor artttrmrnt lor ISIS, £110(1’.*. l'.'f*') nrrr ilrm.il frot’i tl.r tlirr. t ta\ on 
tlir Islt.l tint! £10 (It*. ItniJ from Imtin rt tair* A’’/ 1 (Sr. (Tr. CS I) < f thi* r,tn< m.t 
«'n'(,*rantrtl to ilcfray the ri j.-nv r of tin* rrlis;! m» an I t ItaHt tl.l« r»t tMM.tnrnta 
of Ijnnl, nu.l varlou* tnnt.inivy rliar^’r* Bh.t tirsmnl* nll.mi.l t>y th» tSoirmuirnt, 
nml £20 fUa. fil'd) nirr nnuitld l.y tlio tVI-ctor in <son*ri|tirnrr of ttn> tm. 
favonmlilr ara...n nn‘1 tlm jaunty of tlir miltivatoni. Tlirjurly >. ttli ptrnt for 
tin* rrrtmit? tilt, viilarr is to (>iy for tlir rn'niiiC Ji-ir, takri j.larr n littlr l«-ft<rr tlir 
lK'cinnltif; of tlir rainy ri"i»<>n, Tlio /‘till ami L’lHanu lint n-i-ml'I.. nil tlir 
emtivntoni, vIimi tlir tojrwi jkbttl «r antt-’ii ilrlailr of cultivation for tlir j-a'l 
Voararr jinrlurnl. nntl Mi airrrrrnent ninlo uith rarhof tliun for tlir ntiantUy fir * 
l* to cultivnlo in tlir npnrovhlnjf rr»«) A* tlir jnlifrcmlit '1 it Ii tlir (..itinnui nt 
ilcpcml* on tlir prorjVMty or lii* vllln(;r tttnl the state tf cultivation, lir irolraiourato 
extern! thin Iiy nil mrini in hi* powt-r. Tlir hcaitinan Mill not nlloiv a f.'.uii-iri or 
lirmlitaiy IsnillioMcr to throw nj> lam!* ho hail cultiistnl the year Uf.irci ntnl, 
eltould tuiv jvirt ot lit* that or citatu 1v waato, lie nphratil* him anil thmtrnv to 
exact the land tax f..r tt If he sloe* not hrlne It nnder cultlratirn. The Iira.lmati 
Jm * Ini hold on tlio tuiri or carnal holder nho will po whrm hr can pet land on the 
•soot term*, mid is nldlpcd to first him i\ ith prent coniidrmtinn. If from nny caii'o 
the iy>ri threatens to tliruir up his lauds, he is privately pivniKnl built Menus ami 
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complaints of over-asscssmont. Perhaps the dread of the new 
Government prevented the headmen from oppressing the people • 
porlmps they took advantage of tko change and frightened the people 
from complaining. Captain Robertson surveyed and measured the 
Nane Mdval. The surveyors were men from Bolari in Madras and 
they woro allowed to carry out Sir Thomas Mini re’s survey rules. 
But tlio survey was badly done aud showed so enormous an assess- 
ment that Captain Robertson did not adopt it. 

In October 1810 an attempt was mado to introduce a rayatvdr or 
individual landholder settlement instead of a mavjcvdr that is a 
village or headman settlement. Tho change had to ho introduced 
slowly and with caution. In tho first season tho mistako was mado 
of settling with the people for tho customary or vahivat rates and 
not for tlio full or kamdl rates, and either tho village headmen or 
tho hereditary officers raised largo sums from tho peoplo in addition 
to what thoy paid to Government. In tin's year the crops werofair, 
and tho price of grain was high about twenty-four pounds tho rupco 
(2J-3 jniijUs). But an epidemic of cholora, which had broken out 
in tho previous season, proved so fatal that tho population was 
seriously reduced and cultivation sprend but little. 1 


greater indulgence ; or if he in in distress for money he is promised ndvanccs or 
lagd l from the Government. When the pdlit nnd kulkarni have made these prelimi- 
nary agreements, they proceed to the Collector, or liis ngcut, and enter Into another 
ngreemeut for the amount of roronuo to bo paid for tho approaching year, subject to 
remissions on account of osnnfni and tulldni, that is tlio destroying influence of skies 
nnd rufern or the hand of God nnd the king. Tho revenues are usually collected l>y 
four instalments. The first begins about October, and is termed tlio tusdr patli, in 
allusion to tlio name of tho crop reaped at this time which consists of rdir, mug, 
udid, maka, rdra, nnd ran. Tiiis instalment is in tlio proportion of one-eighth or 
ono teutli of tlio whole revenue. Tho second takes place in January, and is termed 
the lharif patli or tax, and is the largest instalment, being about onc-hnlf of the 
whole, i'hc third is termed the rabi patli, nnd begiiiB in March ; nnd the fourth, the 
dkdrtdl patli or a final settlement, usually takes place in May. The following is the 
process usually observed in realizing the revenues. Tho nntivc collector or nulmlat- 
dtlr of the division scuds an armed messenger with a written order on tlio pdlil to 
pay hint an instalment of the rerenue, mentioning the amount, on account of n 
specified crop. The order runs : ‘ Tah mulddam e«b Loni laraf Saudis prdnl Poona 
(the Arabic year follows) maujc machkur nil machkur paiki tntdr patli kaddal 
Jin. 200 ghtnnhvznr uenya hlmdx tipdi pdthrila dhc.' (Signed). That is to the liondmnn 
of Loni village, in tlio group of Snndis, in tho district of Poonn, in tlio Arabic year 
so and no, of tho said villago for tho said year on account of tho first instalment 
Its. 200 to bring to head-quarters a messenger is sent. Tho pdlil on this sends tho 
beadle or rrtkar to tho house of each cultivator, and summons him to attend at tho 
ehdrdi or village oflico next morning, and ho prepared to pay his proportion of tlio 
instalment of the revenue that is due. Tho headman, villago clork, and messenger 
go to the oflico nnd squat on a cloth on the cowdungcd floor nnd the landholders 
attend in succession. Somo at onco pay tlicir share, and take a receipt or pdvli from 
tho clerk. Jinny beg for a few days 1 respite, seldom more than a wcck,to cr.nklo 
them to discharge their share. Tho amount of nnnnnl tax paid by any individual 
in tho Loni village is not more than Its. HO, nnd that of tho majority is Rs. 20, so 
that tho sum to ho paid at an instalment is often only two or three rupees. Tho 
monoy is paid to tho headman who hands it to tho villago potddr or treasurer to 
ascertain whether it is good. If it is good tlio potddr stamps his mnrk on it, and 
when the collections of tho day are over, lie takes it to ltis houso. As soon as tho 
vvholo instalment has been realized , it is rcu cd in a leather hag by tho shoemaker, 
scaled by tho headman, nnd sont by a Mh.tr, under charge of tlio mossongor, to tlio 
milmlatdiir. If tho prffifliasnot Iwonahlo to rcalizo the amount of tho order on him, 
lio sondB all lie has collected with nn explanatory letter to tlio milmlatdtr, hut tlio 
messenger docs not in tin's case quit the village till ho lias boon ordered to do so by 

hl “ C Cap l S’in r ' Robertson, Collector, 1st Fob. 1 825, Bom- Gov. Bov. Roc. 117 of 1825, 
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0£ llio fifnfo of llio district nnd of the system of land administration 
in 1820-21, wlion tho power of the British had been long enough 
established fort heir officers to gain a fniniJinr knowledge of the 
pcoplo and of tlio condition of tbo district, several reports, chiefly 
tliofio of Captain Robertson tbo Collector, have loft interesting 
and fnirly complete nnd clear dotails. 1 After Juno 1820, when 
Jndiipur and Shivncr or Jnnnar wero transferred from Ahmadnagar 
to Poona, tlio district stretched (October 1821) nbont 320 miles from 
north-west to south-east with an nverngo breadth of about thirty-five 
miles and an area of nbont <1200 square miles. Tbo population 
wns about 500,000 or 110 to the square mile, and tbo yearly 
revenue wns about £100,000 (11s. 10,00,000), of which about 
£05,000 (Rs. 0,50,000) belonged to Government nnd about £35,000 
(Rs. 3,50,000) wero alienated. 3 Tlio 1213 villages of which 317£ 
wero nliennted, wore grouped into nine sub-divisions, Poona City, 
Bhimtlindi, Indftpur, lVibal, Klied, Pamndliar, Haroli, Milval, and 
Shirnor or Junnnr, tbo Inst eight yielding an average revenuo 
of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) nnd tinder tbo charge of lmnnlntdilrs 
wlioso pny vnried from £81' to £180 (lls. 840-lls. 1800) a year* 
About 700 men wcto engaged for the protection of the district of 
whom 192 wore cash-paid fort guards or nhib<uuiis,‘\07 were revenue 
messengers or peons, nnd 100 wero lnml-paid militia or shctsanailist 
Tlio country wns divided into two chief parts, the sunset or mar al 
lands in tlio hilly west from which Shiviiji hml drown tho flower of 
his troops, nnd the eastern plain or c Imh. 6 The western hills wero 
covered with timbor nnd brushwood, and tho onstern hills and tho 
whole plain count ry were bnro of trees. 4 Many rivers passed east 
and south-east from tlio Saliy/idris. Their valleys, which were 
known ns klores nnd tiers, had rich soil, nnd, with some exceptions, 
wero woll peopled and fnirly cultivated though there were no watered 
crops or high tillage. Tho stock of fish was by no means plentiful, 
nud fow of the fish wero good eating. Tigers were found in tho 
west, nnd nil over tho district wore panthers, hyenas, wolves, and 
wild hog. Tho hills yioldod littlo; tho supply of teak nnd poon 
(Cnlophyllum datum) wns scanty, and tho timber was small. Tho 
hill grass in tho west wns good for horned cattle though not for 
sbeop or for horses, and on tbo skirts of tbo eastern bills there 
wns excellent gross both for sbeop nnd for horses. Compared with 
other parts of India tho climate wns good, tlio nir was light, 
the cold bracing, nnd the boat not oppressive. During 1818-19 
numbers bad perished in a deadly plague of cholera; but this 
wns unusual; tlio cbiof diseases wero fever, ague, affections of the 
liver and bowels, and violent colds. 7 Escopt a few showers from 


509-514, 516-517; 10th October 1821, East India Papers IV. 5S0. So torriblo avas 
tliis cholora that in one villago of 1000 pcoplo 400 died. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI, 254. 

1 Captain H. D. ltobortson, Collector, 1st May 1820 and 10th October 1821. East 
India Papers IV. „ ’ 

5 Captain Bobcrtson, 1st May 3820, East India Papers IV. 403 : 10th October 
1821, East India Papere IV. 524-525. 

s East India Tapers IV. 625, 520, 585, Ext Eov. hotter from Bombay 5th Wnr • 
1823, East India Papers III. 811. Mr. Elpliinstonc, 1819, Ed. 1872, 31 nml 
'India Papers IV. 109. « East India Papers, IV. 590. 5 East India Panora TV dni 
i East IndiaPapcrs, IV. 403 ; Beber’s Narrative, Ed. 1829, HI. JU 1 1 v ' 4U4 * 

* East India Papers, IV. 404. 
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tho norlh-onsfc in Novombor llio supply o£ min was from tho south- 
west, Within about fifty miles from tho Sahytklris tbo fall of rain, 
was generally sufficient. Past of this tho supply was scanty and in 
Supn nml Pains great scarcities worn frequent. Of tho 3213 villages 
or mavjea fcomo wore nlono and others lmd hamlets or vthlht. Forty 
to ninety villages formed a group called a inrf or mohirJ with in 
each group a market town or kusba. Fivo to eight villngo groups 
formed a division called mtldut, prdnt, or dash. Tho village 
boundaries woro in most cases natural boundaries, tho limiting liuo 
in hilly districts ns a rnlo carefully following tho punlol or water- 
shed. Most of the villages were open. Sotno lmd walls of mud and 
Mono and in others tho sides nnd gable ends of tho outer houses 
were so connected ns to form a valuable defence. 1 Thcro wore three 
chief varieties of soil, black or hili, white or fmndhri, and rod or 
i’hnbai. Of tho black soil ihero were three varieties; tho first 
called ilombi and kt rald/tdr, the richest variety hut, not tho most 
popular because of the large amount of water which it required; tho 
stony called k/utdkdl or illnindul, the most esteemed variety bocauso 
it wanted comparatively little water, though it required manure and 
in spite of the lni.shandinnn’a skill in mixing crops was believed to 
he losing its power ; the third variety of black was when tho black 
was mixed with snnd, clay, or limestone. Of the white or pnndhri 
there were several varieties. Most of it was charged with lime. 
Ku( the JiHslnndmen liked it ns it was a clean soil growing few 
weeds. The red or copper soil was of several shades. It was 
generally a poor soil along tho skirts of tho hills rough and stiff to 
work and requiring deep ploughing. If well worked it sometimes 
yielded large crops. The chief varieties were pure red or nirmal 
f<i mbil!, the lightest nml richest variety, deeper and sandier than 
nitv other; upland or mafjamin thin nml with rock near tho narfneo ; 
v<ilnir or samly fairly rich when tolerably deep ; mid chnpan shrdval 
or thikni a clnyey soil found near river banks. Of other soils in 
swampy lands there vvns a clnyey variety called rhembad or itjmh 
Iloughly, of the whole urea of arable land porhnps about fifty per 
cent were black or Mb', twelve per cent wliitoor pdndhri, thirty per 
cent red or tdinbdi, nnd eight per cent of other soils. Ot the fifty 
per cent of black land about forty yielded dry grains or jimynt or 
were waste; and of tho remaining ten, two per cent yielded garden 
crops, fivo per cent cold weather or rabi crops watered by channels, 

and three per cent cold weather crops watored from wells. Ut tno 

twelve per cent of while land one per cent yielded garden crops, two 
• Tier cent cold weather crops watered by channels, two per cent cold 
weather crops watered from wells, mid seven per cent dry crops.- 
Of the thirty per cent of rcil land twenty-seven per cent yielded dry 
crops or were wn«tc. Of tho remaining three per cent half a per cent 
yielded garden crops, onu mid a half per cent yielded channel 
watered cold weather crops, and one per cent well watered cold 


1 Extract Rcvctinc better fiom Itomhvy, ejtti Kmcmticr 1622, Last India Papem 
III, 7!Kt-7P». lint India Pawn, IV. -tnS. r .... 

: Captain HobtrUon, lOlli OUotin 1821, in Knit Imliarajww IN . e'J.i-'M’. 
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weather crops. Tim right per cent of other soils either yielded dry. 
crops or wore not under tillage. According to these returns eighty- 
two per cent of the nrnblo land yielded dry crops, and eighteen per 
cent yielded watered crop*. Of the watered land ten per cent were 
block, five white, and three red. Of the eighty-lwo por cent of dry 
crop laud about forty per cent black, seven per cent white, and 
seven por centred, or fifty-four per cent in all, could grotv cold 
weather crops ; the remaining twonty-oiglil por cent grew only early 
or rainy weather khttrif crops. Of these cighty-two per cent of 
nnwntorcd Inml only twenty- two per cent were nndor Into crops, 
about forty per cent were under hhnrif crops, and about twenty per 
cent were WiiMe or fallow. Of the arable land of tho district nbonfc 
twenty per cent or one-fifth were waste, and eighty percent or four- 
fifths wero under tillage. Of the eighty por ceut under tillngo 
about half were under dry-crops. Of tho remaining forty per cent 
three and a half were under gnrdon crops, six tinder well-watered 
late crops, eight and a half under channel watered late crops, and 
twenty-two were not watered. Of the forty per cent under early 
crop-t thirty-five per cent grew the better dry grains, four per cent 
grew rice, anil one per cent grew bill grains or rarkat, 1 * Of the 
grains grown in tho roonn district seventeen, which wero specially 
priced by the people, were known ns the great gifts or mahdddn. 
TIu“P were nhhi, ehnvhja, lutrbharr, bulge, jams, jondhlc, lodni, 
W.h, mntur, mug, rice, rn/fu, lit, litr, tail'd, rutune, nncl wheat. Tho 
other products wore small gniins, ambddi, hnjri, hhddli, dhonghja, 
hurt/.-, jams, hithnn of sorts, lardni, mnka, math, mohrya, udgli, 
jut rtf, nin-mug, ntu, sort!, dims, til, and twi. Besides these there 
were several wild or self-sown grains, chiefly lnirludc,dn-blidl,hdvri 
hnmtdiij, pdhad, HI, ndid, and vnnhJrij, Tho crops generally 
grown were on garden land betel loaves, chillies, carrots, garlic, 
ginger, jvdri, Indian corn, htdral, kothimbir, onions, peas or rdldue, 
radishes, nijgira, rile, sdlit, sugarcauc, sweet-potatoes, tobacco, 
wheat, and yarns ; on black land umbddi, bdjri, gram, bulge, jvdri, 
math, mug, jnivlr, rdlc, tobacco, tvr, rdldue, and wLcat; on 
poor land tiujri, hhddli, hvhie, math, udgli, Silra, til, and vari ; on 
uplands bdjri, hhddli, jondhle, udgli, t,dra, tur, and vari} and on 
pulse or hi Hunt land, gram, hirdai, vmstir, rdtu, ritl, vdtdur, and 
wheat. TJio following is a rough estimate of the qnnntitics of seed 
required to sow a bigha or about three-fourths of an aero of tho 
different crops : 3 


i Jlist India Tapers, IV. nOfl-OGT. By Vmrif is to be understood crops Lronglit to 

maturity by tlic monsoon rains j anil by rail, tho.'c tliat are matured by dews anil by 
irrigation and partial showers in tho fuireca«on, from November till March. It is to 
bo remarked that no rico is cultivated by irrigation, nit which is sown depending 
solely on the south-west rains, and ft partial and uncertain snpply from streams that 
continue to flow for o fortnight or threo weeks after tho south-svest rains cease 
Captain Robertson, 10th October 1821, East India Tapers IV. OGa 

a In tho west tho laud was divided into tlirco classes, rnrfas or upland, luthan or 
iiuiso, and Miudr or rice, Captain Kohortson, 10th October 1821, East India Papers 
IV. 672-074. 
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Tlio result of two experiments on first rate LI nek land mado by 
Captain Robertson on the 31st of October 1820 was to show an 
average outturn of grain to tlio English aero worth about £3 
(Rs. 30), tlio outturn being turned into money on tlio basis of about 
forty pounds of millet (5 jmylis) to the rupee. 1 Estimates of 
the best black land in three good and three bad yenrs gave a 
mean birjha outturn of 103 jinytis or about 824 pounds worth 
£2 4s. (Its. 22) . 2 From this. Captain Robertson thought that to 
givo a fair return for a series of years, one-fourth should bo taken 
to represent the failure of crops on account of want of rain. Tho 
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1 Tlie trials on which this estimate was based were : In Tnlecnon Dhanulhcre in one 
TMintl or onc-twcntictli of a bi'jlia of the field called Uoknl which had tlio best Boil and 

'.a* « 11 1 .. r f. :.1/li:..n 9 flin nf *1.- ....1 



bijhn, ■worth Its. 12^, mid tho other products worth Its. 14 as. 1C or a total valuo of 
Its. 27 os. 7 liait India Papers, IV. .ICS. 

J Hast India Tapers, IV. OCtt, Tlio details are : 
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mean bigha outturn would then he about 616 pounds (77 paylis) worth 
£1 12s. (Rs. 16). 1 2 * * 5 * * To this should bo added about 56 pounds (7 
paylis) worth 3s. (Rs. 14) for a second crop or a total moan outturn 
of about 672 pounds (84 paylis ) worth £1 15s. (Rs. 17£). Experiments 
and estimates seemed to show that the mean outturn of second class 
land was about one-tliird less than tho mean outturn of tho best 
land that is about 448 pounds (56 paylis ) worth about £1 3s. 4(d. 
(Rs. 11 as. 10$). Similar estimates gave for tho poorest lands an 
outturn of about five-sevenths less that is of about 192 pounds 
(24 pciylis) worth about 6s. 4$d. (Ks.3 as. 3£). That is for tho throo 
leading classes of land an average outturn of about 4374 pounds 
(54§ paylis) worth about £1 Is. 7 cl. (Rs.10 as. 12s). s Tho rates in 
force in the greater part of the district under the Maratha or Icamdl 
settlement were, excopt in the western rico lands or about twenty- 
two per cent of the whole, a bigha of dry land fit to yield vegetables 
or jirdyat malai , 6s. (Rs. 3) j a bigha of pulse , or hathan land 4s. 
(Rs 2); a bigha of second class land 3s. (Rs. 1$); a bigha oj 
third class land 2s. (Re. 1) 5 and a bigha oi fourth class land Is. 6d. 
(12 as 1. that is an average of about 3s. 3jjd. (Re.l ns.10 r v) that is 
equal to about one-sixth of the average outturn* As regards 
watered land Captain Robertson’s estimates of outturn wero for 
unhusked wheat on a bigha of black soil of the fori sort about 
1 728 uounds (216 paylis), of the second sort about 1344 pounds 
(168 paylis), and of the third sort nbont 1264 pounds (158 paylis). 
This gives for the throe sorts an average of about 1440 pounds 
(180 ^paylis) the bigha that is about 1728 pounds (216 paylis) tbo 
acre.* the current assessment on a bigha yielding this produce was 
8s (Rs. 4) if it was watered from a channel, and 12s. (Rs. 6) if it was 
watered from a well Captain Robertson’s experiments in nee lands 
cave a bigha outturn of about 1806 pounds (1 khandi and 1* mans 
or 225f paylis) for a good crop, about 1281 pounds (loi mans 
or 1604 paylis ) for a middle crop, and about /77 pounds (8* mans 
or 97$ paylis) for a poor crop, that is an average of about 1288 
pounds (15£ mans ) equal to 161 payhs the bigha or 207 M * that 

^veMgowas .aid to bo SO tho tig ha or 37 bushels tbo ocro- B 

1 East India Paper*, IV. n f,° a 9 ;5I 0 J dl .7 W wor tli Bs.l2«*.02 Hie acre. Kart Tmlia 

2 That is abont E0poun<'* IB., payOl) Kobcrt , on (10t b October IS21 East India 

Tapers, l\. J'jjj * . ! [ ono measured ther. The equivalents olpdylh 

the after er eight pounds the ptfl. 

5 East India ‘'LTiimatca this aero outturn of 210 fxt;/lU or 804 there equal to 

« 1821) , th , at «>? poorest land in 

¥ viddSo” oats from one bole and a quarter to one bolo and a half or from 

Scotland Jiews ot oar ri i ^ h barley produce to tbo acre on 

tlandiatwcn tylnwhcls; the average of wheat is 
bliS. 8 *1" Yorkshire the average of oata is fi fty -ergh t burficls. Barley i 
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As regards tlic style of tillage Captain Robertson noticed that land 
was not ploughed oftener than once in three or four years. In the 
other years harrowing was considered enough. But this harrowing 
was laborious as to destroy the weeds it had to be repeated four 
times, each time in an opposite direction. 1 As regards the cost of 
tillage Captain Robertson's inquiries showed that a set of eight 
bullocks could till about 26 acres (85 bighds) of good had and 
indifferent land, and about 19 acres (25 bighds ) of good land. A 
bullock cost on an average £1 16s. (Rs. 18) and lasted ten years, 
that is the team of eight bullocks represented an average yearly 
charge of £1 9s. (Rs. 14£). The cattle were fed on grass and straw 
which cost almost nothing, and a few sugarcakes costing for the 
eight bullocks about 4s. (Rs. 2) a year. To work the eight 
bullocks four men were wanted who, if all four were hired, 
would cost £18 4s. (Rs. 184). 2 Other yearly expenses for field 
tools would amount to an average of about 16s. (Rs. 8). s The 
average cost of seed on about 26 aares or 35 bighds at about eight 
pounds the acre (3 shers the higha) represented £1 Is. (Rs. 10£). 
That is a total yearly outlay of about £22 (Rs. 219). To this cost 
of tillage were to he added the rent and other charges on the 26 
acres (35 bighds ) of land. These at £5 los. 6d. (Rs. 57f) for the 
assessment, 13s. (Rs. 6|) for extra cesses, and £7 (Rs. 70) for the 
claims of district and village officers and servants, amounted to about 
£13 (Rs. 184^). That is for 26 acres (35 bighds) of good middle and 
had land a total expenditure of about £35 (Rs. 353J). The average 
produce of the 26 acres (35 bighds) was about 437J pounds (54§ pdylis) 
worth £1 Is. Id. (Rs. 10 as. 123) the bigha representing a value 
of £37 15s. 5 d. (Rs. 377 as. 11J), and this, after deducting the £85 
(Rs. 353J) of charges, left a balance of £2 8s. lid. (Rs. 24 as. 7£). 4 
If instead of hiring the four men two of the men, as was the case in 
most families, belonged to the household, though the cost of food 
and clothes would remain the same or might slightly rise, £4 (Ra. 40) 
would he saved in wages. If, instead of being bought, the bullocks 
were reared at home, the yearly outlay on bullocks might be reduced 
about 7s. (Rs. 3£), and the wife and children, from the sale of milk 
butter and cowdung-cakes, might make £3 (Rs. 30) a year. These 
three items together amounted to £7 7s. (Rs. 73£) which with the 
balance of £2 8s. lid. (Rs. 24 os. 7£) of receipts over expenditure 
amounted to a total of £9 15s. lid. (Rs. 97 as. 15 J). In the best land, 
according to Captain Robertson's calculations the balance of receipts 
over charges in regular tillage would be £9 6s. (Rs. 92J) instead of 


'East India Papers, IV. 678. 

= Tho details are : Food, 2880 pounds or 360 pdjflis of millet or » doll at 40 pounds 
(5 paylis) the rupee, £7 4s. (Rs. 72) ; cash at £2 (Kb. 20) eaoh for three men and £2 
4s. (Ks. 22) for tue fourth or a total of £8 4s. (Rs. 82) ; clothes for the four men £3 
(Ra. 30). Total £18 8s. (Rs. 184). East India Papers, IV. S76. 

s The details are : Every year, for the plough ropes 5s. (Rs. 21) and dnkda 3s. 
(Rs. 1J) or in all 8s. (Rs. 4) ; every five years, a phdl 3s. (Rs. li), a kolas 5s, (Rs. 2$), 
a yoke or ju 5s. (Rs. 24), shilval or thilvaii 4s. (Rs. 2), kulaa 4s. (Rs. 2), parishes (?) 5s. 
(Rs. 2i) , pdhhar or pdhh&r 6s. (Rs. 3), panle (?) 3s. (Rs. 1 J), sindris (?) 6s. (Rs. 3), total 
£2 Is. (Rs. 201) five years or 8s. (Rs. 4) every year. Total for dead stock 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a year. East India Papers, TV. 576. 

* Oapt. Robertson in East India Papers, IV. 576. 
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£2 8s. 1 Id. (Rs. 24 as. 7|), that is, together with the £7 7s fRs 731\ 

- ^inga from toe homework of the m°en and the extra S! 
the women and children, a total profit of £16 12s. (Rs. 1661 ^ On 
the basis that the father and son worked instead of two of the 
hired men this estimate of cost of tillage, rent, and other charges 

swJnf U fh° n f pr ,° daCe sho '™ d thafc in g°°<* lands the Government 
share of the outturn was 13 per cent and the landholder’s sham 

87 per cent. Out of the landholder’s 87 per cent 16 per cent went 
to claimants and village servants, 29 per cent represented the cost 
of tillage, and 42 per cent the balance left for the support of tho 
family which generally contained six members. In average lands 
toe Government share was 17 per cent and the landholder^ share 
‘83 per cent. Out of the landholder’s 83 per cent 18 per cent went 
to village servants and other claimants, 34 per cent represented too 
cost of tillage, and 31 per cent the maintenance of the landholder’s 
family, 3 In Captain Robertson’s opinion these results Bhowed that 
Government took from the landholder quite as large a share of the 
produce as it could safely take. Regarding the cost and profit of 
rice tillage Captain Robertson gave the following estimates. Only 
two bullocks were required for one plough. A man and his family 
might live on the produce of one plough hut they would ho 
wretchedly poor. A pair of bullocks could plough about 4 acres 
(5 liglids) of rice and about 11 acres (2 bighds ) of nachni and sdva. 
The best way of growing rice was by planting the seedlings. This 
was laborious and costly. It would take fifty men one day to plant 
the seedlings of one man of seed/ or 150 men for one day to plant 4 
acres (5 bighds). Labourers called in to plant for one day's work 
were paid about eight pounds (1 pdyli ) of rice and a cake of some 
other grain. The planting of rice, where each handful of seedlings 
had to be separately pressed into the ground, was much moro 
troublesome than the planting of ndehni and van whose seedlings 
were thrown down at intervals and left to take root. Ten men could 


plant as large an area of ndehni or vari as 150 men could plant of 
rice. 8 At the rice harvest a man and his wife could cut four acres 
(5 bighds) in eight or nine days. But there was always special 
expenditure as the grain had to be carried and stacked before it got 
too dry, and several men were generally hired and paid about eight 
pounds (1 pdyli) of rice, for a day’s work. In growing nachni or 
wart except at harvest, little outside help was wanted. Sdva had to 
be weeded when the grain was about a foot high. The weeding was 
carried out by the mutual agreement of the villagers with no other 
cost except a small outlay on liquor. As they worked in the chilly 
rain very lightly elad, it was hard work to keep the weeders in 
spirits. They were generally given as muoh liquor as they could 
drink and had a drummer behind them who kept drumming and 


land 


>1118 details of tho charges and recoipts of abont 13 acres (25 %Jds) o{ tllB beat 
nd are : Cost of tillage as for poorer laud 11s, J, Government assessment at Es. 2 

_ - _ ___ ■ n _ c flllr n 1 1 ■ ' — - - * “ * — — — 


or — -j » Httsesanieni; at its. z 

a binha Es. 60, extra cesses Es. 6, allowances and Tillage servants’ shares Es. 70 ; 
total Be. 345. Under receipts, 2o bights at 84 pdyhs Worth Es. 17J a bigha give 
Es. 4374 that is a balance o?Bs. 024- East India Papers, IV. 577. 
a East India Papers, IV. 678. ’East India Papers, IV. 678, 679. 
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every now and then shouted Bhalore ddda bhale bhdi ddcla, or Well 
done brothers woll done. 1 

There were few masonry watercourses in Poona. What there 
were had been built by the Moghals and were cleaned and repaired 
by Government. Sis of the sub-divisions had no regular "dams and 
no watering lakes or reservoirs. If a stream passed near his fields 
a landholder occasionally made a temporary dam and dug a channel. 
But it was neither according to rule nor according to practice to 
make the whole members of a village undertake such works. In 
villages which had an old water-work, the people might give their 
labour to repair it; but even this was not a condition of their tenure. 
Since the English had conquered the country no new reservoirs or 
watercourses had been made. 2 

Tbo greater part of tho people were Kunbis or cultivators.* Their 
number bad probably not increased during the three years of British 
rule. A good many of Bdjirdv’s servants and messengers had come 
and settled in their villages. But the oholera'had perhaps swept 
away more than had come back ; and a good many, tempted by low 
leases, were leaving Ind&pur (October 1821) and settling in the 
Nizam’s country. 4 After a succession of years of good or fair harvests 
and high prices the state of the husbandmen was by no means 
wretched. Still they were generally small, poor, and badly clothed. 
The people of the eastern plain as a rnle were abler bodied and 
better looking than those of the west. This was said to be because 
the eastern people lived on millet, and the western people on rice 
rdffi and suva. Few husbandmen in any part of the district ate 
wheat ; what wheat they grew wont to the nearest market town. 5 
All ato flesh and drank liquor. But they were not drunken, and 
drunkenness was very rarely a causo of crime. 0 Though as a whole 
the husbandmen might be described as badly clothed, the people 
of the west were much wovso clothed than tho people near Poona. 
In tho west they had little but a blanket and, a scanty cloth round 
the middle while near Poona the men had generally a very good 
pair of cotton breeches. 7 In the west rents were high, the claims of 
villago servants and others wero heavy, and the people were poor. 8 
In the east tho houses were of mud and stone with flat mud roofs j 
in the west they were smaller and were coverod with thatch.® The 
usual yearly rate of interest was (October 1821) twelve per cent; 
but 18J per cent a year (i a. a month for a rupee) was common, 
and in tho west twenty and twenty-four per cent were paid. When 
the interest was paid in grain about 75 per cent (a slier a rupee a 
month) was taken. If grain was borrowed for food, one quarter 
to three quarters more than tho quantity borrowed had to be repaid ; 
and if grain was borrowed for seed, double the quantity borrowed 


‘East India Papers, IV. 678-570. 8 East India Papers, IV. 628. 

3 East India Papers, HI. 793. * East India Papers, IV. 692. 

» East India Papers, III. 793 j East India Papers, IV. 404. 

« Capt. Iiobertson, 10th Oct 1821, East India Papers IV. 592; Extract Itov, 
Letter from Bombay 27th Nov. 1822, East India Papers III. 793. 

7 Bast India Papers, IV. 40 4. 8 East India Papers, IV. 592. 

• East India Papers, III. 794 ; East India Papers, IV. 40S. 
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lmd to bo repaid. It bad boon and it still was usual for tho bus- 
bnndmnn to make a bargain with a grain dealer to advance Mm tho 
prico of bis crop boforo tho crop was cut, and bo paid bis rent by an 
order or havdln on tbo grain denlor to whom ho had made over his 
crop. In this tbo husbandman suffered ns bo was generally pressed 
for money and tbo grain dealer bold back till ho was able to buy at 
something less Ilian tbo market valno of the grain. 1 Though as a 
class tbo villagers wore frugal and provident, owing to the op- 
pression of tbo revenue farmers many were deeply in debt. These 
debts woro of long standing and wero often mnde of componnd 
inlcrestand occasional aids. Such dobts could in fairness be settled 
only by a compromise which could rarely bo obtained except 
through a jury or ■panch&it? 

Under tbo landholding class at tbo' beginning of British rule was 
n class of slaves. Dr. Coats (Feb. 1820) found in thovillago of Loni 
eight families of slaves, comprising eighteen persons. In reward for 
good services ono of tho slave families had virtually received their 
freedom, lived in a soparato house, and tilled on their own account. 
Tho others lived in their mastcrs’honscs. Tho slaves were well treated. 
Tlioy were clad and fed and except that they took thoir meals apart, 
woro treated in the same way ns tho members of the family. If they 
behaved well they got pockctmonoy on holidays, n.ndtDerT-Tnn.storsvvere 
nt tho expense of thoir marriages which cost £o or £6 (Rs. 50 or CO). 
The nicii worked in tbo fields; the women helped their mistreats; 
and when unmarried woro sometimes their mnstors concubines. Tho 
present race were all homo-born. Somo of them were descended 
from womon brought as prisonors from Hindustan and tho Karna- 
tak. Frcodom was somotimes given to slaves from religions motives, 
for good conduct, and somotimes bccanBO they became bnrdonsqma 
Such porsons took tbo name otshinda or bastard and wero considered 
inferior and woro avoided in marriage. Slavo-dealing was thought 
disreputable, and was not much practised. Boys were rarely 
bronght to market ; sales of girls wero commoner Beautiful girls 
wore bought by tbo rich ns mistresses, or by courtezans to bo taught 

dancing and singing and fetohed £ ( R n s ', 1 f 00 ^P 0 )- Tk 

loss favoured wero bough t as servants in Bnlhnmns’ families^ 

I iSS 1 of the people at tho 

Wo 8 ™ Lit® sLillW) Dr" Corfsa^cri 0 ^ X Fcb.T 8 20) t?,o co|aF«o&o 

generally made them wear well, tho constant labour of then women i out of doom 
unfitted thorn for nursing, andin consopuonoe a largo -proportion of their children 
died in infancy. Tho heavy exactions imposed on the; m lw the Government kept 
thorn poor, and did away ovory prospect of , ?, t xf 1 i" ipr 2J l eu ; ont * They wero 

improvident, and seldom troubled thomBoUes Arith tho fiituro. Tho township of Loni 
contained eighty-four families of landholders all or uliom, excepting fifteen or six- 
teen, wero more or less in debt to moneyed men in tho neighbourhood, generally 
io Brdhmana or shopkeepers. Tlio ^£1453 (Rs. 14,530k 

and besides this tho community owed £307 (Rs. 30/0). The usual rate of interest was 
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In 1821, according to Captain Robertson, there tv 
and many subordinate tenures. 1 These were so 
Icauli or lease, ulcti or short rent, dumdla or service 
or rent alienated, sheri or Government held, pdl oi 
free, and gallon or mortgaged. 

Sosn included land which paid Government a full rental. It 
was of two kinds, mirdsi or hereditary and gatltul mirdsi when the 
hereditary holder was absent. Land held by a mxrdsdar was consi- 
dered to be the holder’s property; he could either sell it or mortgage 
it. Qathul miras was land whose hereditary holder had disappeared, 
and which the headman might let on the best terms he could secure 
and was not bound to pay Government more than the original holder 
would have paid had he remained. Land of this kind was considered 
to belong to the village community and by the village was saleable 
and assignable in mortgage to defray public debts and public 
expenses. Under the British system the headman ceased to have 
power to dispose of this class of land. 

Kauli or leasehold included land let for a series of years at an 
increasing specified assessment. If on the last year of the lease the 
full rental was paid, leasehold land came to he ranked with full rent 
or sosti land. It belonged to the village community and was saleable 
and assignable by it. Under the Mar&thas leases were granted by 
the village headmen; under the British the power of granting 
leases was directed and controlled by the m&mlatd&rs. 

Ukti or short rate tenure included all land held on something less 
than a full rental. It was of two kinds, ulcti or makta gatkul mirdsi 
and khand makta mirdsi. Makta gatkul mirdsi was hereditaiy land 
whose holder had disappeared and whioh for some short specified 
time was let to some one else at a rental short of the full amount ; 
it belonged to and was saleable by the village community; khand 
makta mirdsi was similar land let under similar circumstances but 
on a permanent agreement. This land was saleable and assignable 


ere eight leading 
or full rent, 
granted, indmati 
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twenty-four per cent a year, but whan smell HU III a wore borrowed, the interest was 
often as high U3 i anna per rupee a month or about forty per cent. The indebtedness of 
individual landholders varied from £4 to £20 (Rs. 40-200) and two or three were over 
£200 {Rs. 2000) in debt. These debts had generally been eontraoted to meet marriago 
expenses, or to buy cattle and food. Each debtor kept a running account with hie 
creditor, and took a receipt for sums he might from time to time pay, while the interest 
wa 3 brought against him till it equalled the principal, where it ought legally to stop ; 
ildm dusar lan lisar or for money double for grain treble, was the maxim that 
guided juries iu settling those debts. Few of those in debt knew anything about 
their accounts. It was a common opinion among them that they had discharged 
all just demands on them over and over again. As _ none of them knew anything 
of accounts this was possibly not without truth . Resides owiDg money, about a fourth 
of the villagers wero indebted to tlieir neighbours for grain and straw borrowed to sap* 
port themselves and their cattle till the next harvest. This thoy wore bound to repay 
m kind, and with never less than an increase of fifty and often of seventy-five per 
cent. The whole of the landholder’s crop was generally mortgaged before it was 
reaped. This was the case in ordinary times. In had seasons or in case of any 
calamity the evil was much increased. If any of their cattle died they had no means 
of replacing them but on the terms above explained ; and if they failed in this, their 
only resource was to quit their fields for a time and endeavour to save a little money 
by becoming servants to Brdhmans nnd others, or perhaps by enlisting as soldiers. 

\ Capt. Robertson, Collector, 10th Oct. 1821, East India Papers n . 243-547. 
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m mortgage by the holder. This which was more favourable than 
the ordinary hereditary tenure was extremely rare. . 

DomAu, literally two-ownered land, in the sense that the oririnal 
owner had not entn-ely parted with it, was land held for sefico. 

. mc u !? e , fhetsanadi land held for military service as garrison 
troops ; bakshis or gift-land, generally garden land granted to aman 
tor Ins life and then recalled; and samnjam land held rent-freo 
at the pleasure of Government without any stipulation of service. ' 
Gaon nisbat dirnala, or two-ownered village-land was village land 
granted rent-freo to a Ramoshi or watchman who could neither soil 
nor mortgage it. 

InImati or rent-alienated land was land granted in perpetuity, 
through favour, in charity, or to an hereditary office-holder. It 
included sanad indmati or deed-rent-alienated and gam nisbat indmati 
or village-rent-alienated. Sanad indmati had four varieties. All of 
them were liable to pay the dues of village and district claimants 
or hdkdars and all of them originated from the ruling power. Sanad 
indmati land was held in perpetuity by 'a deed, or sanai from the 
ruling power, free of all Government exactions. A grant of this 
kind seemed to have been always made from ownerless and fallow 
land. The right assumed by Government to grant such land was. 
not disputed by the village corporation. The other three varieties 
of deed-hold land woro indm nimdi which paid a Government rent 
equal to one-half of the full rent, indm tijdi which paid a one-third 
Government rent, and indm ehauthai which paid a one-fonrth 
Government rent Gaon nisbat indmati was of seven varieties, tho 
headman's land pdsodi, the 3fhdr’s land of two kinds hinld and 
Jtddola , temple laud or devasthdn, craftsmen’s land or vdvcli, charity 
land or dharmaddya , and ordeallandor dev teld. Of these, two paid tho 
claimants’ dues and one made some payment to Government. Grants 
of this class were made by the village corporation, but Government 
appeared to have the power to order an assignment in indm under 
this head. The headman’s grant or pdsodi, which perhaps originally 
meant a grant for clothes, was saleable and assignable in mortgage 
with or without the office of headman. It was free from all charges 
except the claims of village servants or balutas. The grant to Mh&rs 
known as liadki or hinln was a plot of land set apart by tho Mint is 
tor carcasses and bones except a fringe round tho edge which they 
tilled ; it paid no rent or other charge. Tho other AOuir grant known 
as hddola or the bone-land was instead of cash payments. It was 
saleable and assignable in mortgage and wasfreo from nil claims. 
Temple or devasthdn land was assigned for the viilago gods and for 
mosques. This land was in charge of the mmistrant at tho village 
temple, who was generally of tho Gnrav caste. H e sold tho produce 
and set apart tho price to meet the daily charges for tho god’s red 
paint, clothes, food, oil, and vessels. It was noither transferahln 
nor saleable. In tho west of tho district a grant of land to ti 
Tillage craftsmen or balutas, who wore known 
took tho place of a share of the produce. Charity land or 

,, - 1 A mT-nn in rlmnlr nr lnefn-.I .j * ® tf wnflOlIfl- 


ddya 

was 


r, was laud given in charity or instead of a monev ml' !?™?' 
assignable in mortgage and salcablo by tho Lokfi^ It^pahJ 
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no tax or fee. Ordeal land or dev leki tlio last of the village grants 
was land lield by a lioadman or iOirtr in return for liaving gained 
for tlio Tillage somo disputed land by passing an ordeal. It was 
saleable and assignable in mortgage. 

Sunni was at tbo disposal of Government and was managed by 
tlio Government diroctj not through the headman or any of tbo 
village agents. It was entirely Government proporty and paid no 
fco. 

Pit or Sot land was a small plot of rent-free land in a largo 
bolding, wliicli was thrown in to make up for somo disadvantage 
nuder which (ho holding suffered. 

G-aiiAn. Tlio last special tenure was land hold in mortgage or galuin. 
There were six forms of mortgage : (1) Tlio mortgager handed tlio 
land to tlio mortgagee and continued to pay tlio Government demand 
and at the end of a certain term the whole debt was cancelled ; (2) 
the mortgagee paid the Government rent ; (3) the mortgngco took 
tlio produce of tbo estate ns interest and tho principal had to bo 
separately paid ; (4) the mortgager managed tlio land and paid tho 
mortgagee a share of tho produco ; (5) if tho mortgager failed to pay 
within a certain time, tho land passed to tho mortgagee ; (6) tho 
mortgngco paid tho rent on condition that if tho mortgager did not 
pay tho principal within n certain period ho must sell tho land to tho 
mortgagee at a fixed price. 

PAia-uk. Besides those noticod by Captain Bobertson there was a 
local tenuro in tho Mulshi potty division formerly of Mavnl now of 
Ilavcli. This was styled jmlnuh 1 or rent-exemption and resembled 
the pandharpesha or lending villager tonnre of tho North Konkan. 
Under the pdhnik tenuro freedom from villago charges and other 
claims were granted to hereditary district officers Brfhmans and 
others specially mentioned. In somo cases this pdlmtk or reduction 
in rent nmounted to ns much ns sixty-ouo per cent and in no caso 
was tho remission Icbs than eighteen per cent. 3 In 1830, September 
Cth, when lie was introducing his settlement into tho Mdvnls, 
Mr. Pringlo noticed that in somo villages, chiefly in tho Paud vale, 
Bridimans, village -officers, and certain others wero freo from 
extra cesses, villagers' claims, villago expenses, and other 
charges. • The tenuro was called pdlnuk or freedom from cesses and 
was like the leading villager or pandharpesha settlement in tho North 
Konkan. Though tho privilego was not supported by distinct grants, 
Mr. Pringlo was satisfied that it had long been enjoyed and had been 
admitted by tho Mardthn government. Mr. Pringlo thought that tbo 
privilego Bbould bo confined to thoso who were in actual enjoyment 
of it. He accordingly prepared a register which showed that 19G 
privileged holders enjoyed a concession representing a yearly sum of 
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1 Though Capt. Bobertson does not mention palmih tho fonoiung poasogc in Iub 
renort (10th Oct. 1821) Bccms to refer to tins tenuro. In twelvo or fourteen Mlbgra of 
tho Paud KUorc certain Brilnnana do uot pay tho full assessment. Ho thought tins 
privilege had heen acquired bcoauso thoy were neb and rcspcctablo, and not from 
their being P°or. 3 -' iat India Papers, IV. BSO. 

! PoonaCellcctor'a Compilation of 1853, 47, 3SS. 
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£851 (Es. 3510). Tie reduction on tie surrey assessment of eacl of 
tlcso privileged holders was effected by calculating the valoe of the 
cesses or labs from the payment of which each was exempt The 
sum thus found was deducted from the regular assessment by a 
percentage rate equivalent to its amount. Prom this information a 
statement was prepared, giving the names of the palnuMars and the 
reduction to winch each was entitled. This arrangement remained 
in force till 1854. The only change in the interval was that by 
transfer of the land or the failure of the family of the original 
holders tho amount of tho concession had fallen from £351 to £319 
(Es. 8510- 3I90). 1 

In proposing tho Maval survey settlement -in January 1854 
Captain Francis the Survey Superintendent thought it advisable to 
make a temporary concession to the palnuMars like the concession 
proposed for the Konkan pdndhaiyicsMs. He thought Mr. Pringle's 
statement of tho enjoyors of the palnuk concession should be adopted 
as tho basis of tho settlement. That if the new survey rates proved 
not higher than tho existing concession rates the new rates should 
be lovied. That whero the new survey rates proved higher than 
tho existing concession rates, if the holder was the same person who 
had held in Mr. Pringle's time, the enhanced rates should not he 
lovied for ton years } and, if the holder was the lineal descendant of 
the person who had held in Mr. Pringle’s time, the enhanced rates 
should not bo levied for fivo years. In cases where the holder had 
nequired tho land in any way except by descent the new enhanced 
snrvoy rates should bo at onco introduced. Captain Francis 
suggested that a statement should be prepared to show to what 
remissions tho different holders would be entitled till the proposed 
concessions came to an end. 3 The demi-official letter from the Chief 
Secretary, on the authority of which Captain Francis introduced, the 
proposed settlement into Maval in 1853-54, seems to have taken 
no notice of Captain Francis’ proposals regarding the palnuk 
concessions. The matter was brought to the notice of Government 
in February 1855. In August 1855 Government decided that the 
qncstion should be reserved for a future occasion. 3 At present 
(1884) thcro arc palnuk d dr s in fifty-six villages. Before 1854 the 
assessment according to mdmul rates amounted to £318 (Rs. 3180) 
and the pdlnuk to £186 (Rs. I860). Under the survey introduced 
in 1854 the assessment on pdlnuk lands was_ reduced to £ 273 
(Rs. 2780) and the amount of pdlnuk to £95 (Rs. 950). TIh'b 
represents the sum now (1884) actually recovered from tho 
p&hiukddrs. It will thus bo seen that the palnuk levied under tho 
mdmul rates was Gf annas in the rupee or 42 per cent, whereas 
that recovered under the survey rates amounts to 5$ annas in tho 
rupee or 34 per cent. So that the concession now allowed is more 
favourable than that under the mdmul rates. There is an occasional 
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130 from failure of linonl descendants or in. consequence of tlio 
lo of the land to an outsider and the transfer thereof to the 
rchaser’s hha,ta. x Govornmont have latoly (1881-82) decided 
at mortgage with or without possession docs not amount to such 
transfer of the privileged land as dostroys the holder's right to 
d usual remission. At the same time the formor opinion Booms to 
upheld that tlio privilege ceases on nny portion of tho land ■which 
sscs from, tho holder’s name except by lineal succession. 2 
At tho beginning of British rnlo tho main division of the Poona 
sbnndmon -was into hereditary holders called lhallcaris or 
'rasthirs and casual holders called itpris . Among tho hereditary 
Idcrs Captain Robertson thought thoro wore some whoso fami- 
s dated from pre-Mnsalmtm times when they used to hold from 
Hindu chief on Mona’s rental of one-sixth of tho produce. 3 Tho 
roditary tenure remained in all villages in tho district except in 
nut thirty villages which had never recovered from somo great 
lamity. 4 Besides tho freedom from tho ohnneo of boing ousted 

0 hereditary holder had many advantages over tho upri or casual 
>ldcr. In tho west tho hereditary holder was 'freo from several 
sscs. Ho could build and soli a house ; ho had a voice in tho 
lingo councils j and ho had a share in tho village grazing land. 

1 tho cast in addition to these advantages the hereditary holder 
id hi3 wife had precedence in village corcmonios and his children 
ado bettor marriages than tlio children of casual holders. 6 In 
521 of about 30,G00 landholders who paid direct to Government, 
lout 19,700 wore horeditary holders and about 10,900 wero casual 
ildcrs, that is thoro wero about twico as many hereditary holders 

casual holders. As regards tho proportion of hereditary holders 
different parts of tho district, Poona City enmo first with thirteon 
i ono, Havoli and Shivner came second and third each with fivo to 
10 , PAbal was fourth with four to ono, Khcd was fifth with fivo to 
ireo, Purandhar was sixth with threo to two, Mitval was seventh 
ith ten to seven, Bhimthndi was eighth with nine to ten, and 
idapur was Inst with one to three. 0 
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1 Collector of Toona, CIS of l 5 (ith January 18S4. 

9 Gov. Itca. C1I4, dated llic 2(3 tli of October 1SS1, and 4CS of 10th January 1BS2. 
9 Knst India 1’aptrn, IV. 529. 

4 Captain Robertson, 10th October 1821, Hart India Taper* IV. 570. 

9 Ext. Rev. Let. from ltomliay, 5th November 1823, East India Tapers M. 800. 
c East India Tapers, IV. 5S5. Tlio details aro : 
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AH landholders wore members of village comnranitiw ^ 
formed (ho most important foaturo of Deccan society. Tb S* 
village communities wero miniature states with nnorJnizationaWi 

wiStalTt 10 Pr ° t00fc th ° T “ b0rS if a11 

n thdrawn. Uioy wore an excellent remedy for tbo imperfections o£ 

L^tZr ran °y ! th0y provca ‘ cd th0 eyil oSects of its negligence 
and weakness and even presented somo barrier against its tyranny 

“!*> o-Poo'tJ'- E .n°li villago had a portion of ground attached to It 
which was committed to tho management of the vilkoora. Tho 
boundaries wore carefully marked and jealously guarded. The 
village lands wore dividod into fields each of which, whether tilled 
or waste had a name and well known limits. Except a fow traders 
and craftsmen tho villagers were almost all husbandmen. Over 
each villago was a headman ovpdtil with an assistant or cliaiightla 
and a clerk called hulkarni and twelvo subordinate servants called 

turn bahittw . 1 


Headman, 

is:o. 


1 lie headman or paftf- held Iub office direct from Government, 
under a written paper or vaian patra, which specified Ms duties, his 
rank, and tho ceremonies of respect to which he was entitled j nnd 
his perquisites, nnd tho quantity of freehold land allotted to him as 
wages. In 1820 tho pulils about Poona, generally said thoyboldthoir 
p«(i7sliip from the emporor of Delhi, or from one of the Sdtnra Rnjds ; 
in Dr. Coats 1 opinion many wore hold from tho Peshwhs, an origin 
which was not acknowledged because tho Delhi and Sritara grauts 
were considered moro sacred. Tho vaian palm was sealed with tho 
sovereign’s seal, had tho signature of several witnesses to it, and 
onded with a curso on any ono who should disturb or dispute the 
rights of tlio holder. The pcififehip was hereditary and saleable ; 
but tho office was looked on ns so rospcctablo, and tbo property 
attnebed to it was considored so permanent, that tbero were few or 
no instances of its being wholly sold, although, as a means of 
averting misfortuno, part of it bad often been transferred by snlo. 
This was tbo reason why thero wero two pdlils in many villages, 
nnd threo or four in some. When there were moro than one headman 
tho duties and rights of tho office wero divided, according as it might 
bo stipulated in the dood of sale ; tho original pdtil always kept the 
precedence. Tho prominent dutios of the pdtil wero, along with 
tho villago accountant, to ascertain and collect the Government dues 


- J)ir. JbljlMUUlLVimi loti;. Vimw ttnuiig Ml t-vMi J.VU1U1U Gays. • XilO 

township of Loni bos its own officers, is govomed by its own laws and usages, and 
is in a great measuro independent of nil without. Its boundaries and institutions 
liavc undergone no alteration from time immemorinl ; wliiloUlio great political chances 
that have boon continually going on in the succession of tho states it has been subiect 
•to, have neither given it much disturbance nor excited much interest Almost its 


for the nV°- If" ™ Protect itself 

officers of the township aro two pdtih who are its civil macirtrati .^L 011 / 8 ' 
or deputy pdtil } the hdlarni or secretary end accountant . Sh? 

its twol/e subordinate servants.’ Trans. Bern. Lit. Soc. m’.Tg d 4 f,L M ^ aro 
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from tho landholders, and to soo tlioy woro paid to tho persons 
authorised to receive thorn ; to encourage people to settle in his 
village ; to lot out waste lauds, and promoto agriculture hy every 
moans in liis power ; and to punish ouonces, radross wrongs, and 
settle disputes among the villagers. In mattors of a trilling nature 
ho decided himself, and punished the offondor by stripes or reproof, 
hut was not allowed to fine. In eases of more importance ho called 
a panchait or council. Serious, particularly criminal, cases were 
referred to the nntmlatddr or tho Government. Tho ptitil was also 
responsible for tho police of his township. For nogloct of duty tho 
pritil was punished hy tho Govornmont by fine and imprisonment; 
hut, unless for treason or oilier serious crimo, ho was seldom 
deprived of his office. The pdltl had great power and influence, and 
did not always mako good use of his power. Ho was sometimes 
said, in collusion with tho kulkarni, to impose on tlio landholders in 
tho settlement of tlioir accounts, and with tho Icamdvisdur to cheat 
tho Government. Tho ptUih wero proud of their dignity ; all tho 
corcmonics of etiquette and respect they woro ontiblcd to wero 
minutely laid down, and they would quarrol with a person for 
withholding any oE their honours sooner than for doing them an 
injury. A greater proportion of thorn could write than of tlio village 
hereditary landholders. Otherwise, except in knavory, they wero 
not more accomplished, and scarcely differed from them in dress, 
manners, or way ofliving. Tho perils paid to Government every 
twelfth (sic) year a tax or ilahak palti equal to ono year's salary. 

Tlio hillcarni 1 * or villago clerk kept tho numerous villago records 
and accounts. Tho most important wore: (1) the general measurement 
and description of the villngc lands; (2) tlio list of fields with tho 
nnino size and quality of each, tho terms nndor which it was held, 
tho name of the holder, tlio rent for which ho lmd agreed, and tho 
highest rent evor yielded by tlio Bold; (3) tlio list of all tlio 
villngora whether husbandmen or otherwiso, with a statement of tho 
dues from each to Government and the receipt and balance in tho 
account of each ; (4) tho gcnoml statement of tho instalments of 
revenue ; nud (5) tho detailed account, in which each branch of 
revenue was shown under a separate head, with tlio receipts and 
balance on each. Besides tho public records, tho villago clerk 
generally kopt tho accounts of all tlio landholders, with each other 
and with tlioir creditors ; acted as a notary public in drawing up all 
their agreements; and oven conducted any private correspondence 
they might have to carry on. llo lmd lands, bat oftenor foes, 
allotted to him by Government from whom ho held his appointment. 

Under tho headman were tho twclvo village sorvnnts or burn bahilds, 
the carpontor, tho ironsmitli, tlio washerman, tho harbor, tlio . potter, 
tbo silversmith or nssayor, tho idol-drcsscr, tlio water-carrier, tlio 
Bhocmakor or enrrier, tho ropo-makor, tho watchman messongor and 
guardian of boundaries, and tho Muhammadan mull a or priest. 3 
There woro also tbo Brdhman astrologer to cast nativities and tho 
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1 Dr. Coats, 20tli February 1820, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soo. IIL 10(1-107. 

5 Tram. Bom. Lit. Soo. IIL 107-203, Bast India Tapers IV. IBS, BS2, 
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ChapterVm. Btgmari priest to attend to religions ceremonies. In some parts 

Land ' composed of Bkilswa 

Rdmoslus.1 According to Dr. Coats (29fch February 1820) the bahii, 
were hereditary and held their situation from the township. Their 
hereditary papers or vaianpatra were in the name of tho unfit and 
township, and were witnessed by several of the villagers. Tho 
deed bound the holder to devote Ins services to the common good 
according to custom, on condition that each landholder paid him a 
fixed proportion -of the produce of the soil. The baluids also 
received presents for exorcising their particular callings at marrigos 
ana other rites and ceremonies. Tho grant or vatau palm sometimes 
had the seal and signature of the deshmtkh and dcslpdndo or 
hereditary district revenue officers, and a copy ought to bo lodged 
with the deshpando. The expenses to a l alula on his appointment 
amounted to £6 or £6 (Rs. 50 or Rs. 60) in perquisites and presents.® 
The particular duties of the halutas wore : 

The Carpenter made and kept in repair all wooden field tools, the 
wood being supplied by the landholder. He was paid 200 sheaves oi 
com and about 48 pounds (24 alters) of grain for every 22£ acres (30 
bighas) under tillage; and his dinner or a few pounds of grain a day so 
long as he was engaged in mending field tools. He furnished tho 
marriage cltaurang or stool on which the bride and bridegroom were 
bathed. He supplied travellers with pegs for their tents, and for 
picketing their horses. During two or three days in the year, is 
return for a dinner. Government, the deshmtkh or hereditary revenue 
superintendent, and the deshp&nde or hereditaiy revenue accountant 
were entitled to his services. 

_ The Ironsmith or Blacksmith made and kept in repair all iron 
field tools. He made the sickles, the hoes, and other field tools, 
and the simple look and chain which fastened their doors, the 
villagers finding the iron and the charcoal. For tiring cart 
wheels, as this was troublesome, he received a money present. He i 
performed the bagdd or hook-fnstening into tho bnck of devotees 
who swung before Bahiru and Hanumdn. He sliced tho horses 
of villagers and travellers, but he was not a good farrier. He 
every year furnished a set of horse shoes and twenty-four nails -to 
Government who supplied him with iron, lie was paid about 
thirty-si s pounds (18 shers) of grain on overy 221 acres (30 bighds) 
or one-fourth loss than the carpenter. 

Tho Washerman washed tho clotbos of male villagers i; the women 
ironerallv washed their own clothes. Ho spread cloths for tho bvido 
and bridegroom to walk on at one of the marriage processions, and 

for parties to sit on at marriages and w, tlTaI |- For flu's ho 

received special presonts. Ho washed tho clothes of travellers, and 
expected a present for his trouble. 

Tho Earbor shaved tho villagers and cut their nails on a Inckv 
day once every fortnight. He kneadod the muscles and cracked 


Blaclsmffli. 


Washerman. 


Bather, 


i Mr. 331pliis s V? t 0 'qL 8 0 Ifl iri J jD7 72 ’ V '‘ Eilst lD<Iia W. ICS. 
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tlio joints of tho bondman and villago clork on holidays, and of all 
travellers of distinction who camo to tho villago. lie was the villago 
surgeon, and played on the pipo and tambour at weddings and on 
other occasions, lio did not not as a torch -benror, as ho did in somo 
oilier parts of the country. "When tho headman wont abroad, tho 
barber went with him, and carried and cleaned his coppor vessels; 
and, on villago festivals, with tho water-carrier and potter, ho acted 
as cook, and, before nud after eating, handed tho party water to 
wash. When tho bridegroom ‘arrived at tho villago to take away 
llio bride, tlio barber led bis horso to tho bride’s hotiso and received 
the present of a turban. lie trimmed tho tails of tho oxen at tho 
Bowing season and received a present of grain. 

Tho Potter supplied tho villagers with tho baked earthen vessels 
they used for cooking, for storing spices snlb and grain, and for 
carrying and holding walor. lie also furnished travellers with such 
vessels ns they wanted. Ho beat tho dunlin a kind of drum, and 
at mnrringes ropcatcd versos in honour of Jftini an incarnation of 
Bhnvnni. At the harvest homes or ilavrn ho prepared tho barhal 
or slowed mutton. Ho made tiles nnd bricks, and received a 
special payment for them. Near Poona potters wore freed from 
tlio la hit sum or villngo servants’ rent because they bad been of 
great scrvico in tib'ng BfiMji Yishvnnatli’s bouse. 
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Tlio PoUhtr or Treasurer was always a silversmith. lie examined Silccremith. 
tlio coins when tlio tnxes were paid ; and on satisfying himself they 
were good, stamped liis mark on them, and kept thorn in his treasury, 
until enough was received to send to tho sub-divisional treasury, 
under clmrgo of nn escort of Mhiirs. When employed ns a silver- 
smith ho was paid 3<1. to 2s. (Re. - 1) tho nipco weight according 
JLo tho workmanship. 

Tho Gurav was tho villago god-dresser and ministrant. ITo Idol-dresser. 
every morning poured wntcr over the villngo llanmnitu, Bnliira, and 
Mahrtdov, mnrkcd the brows of Bnhiru nnd Ilnnumstn with sandal- 
wood and oil, nnd dressed them with flowers. IIo swept tho temples, 
smeared them with cowdung onco overy eight days, and ovory 
niglit lighted a lamp in each. At tho now-moon ho anointed tho 
idol of Unnuuilin with cinnabar and oil, nnd Bahirn every Sunday 
with oil onfy. Each family in tho villngo gave him daily a Bmall 
quantity of flour which ho mndo into cakes, nnd offored at noon 
to tlio idols, nud afterwards took to his family. During tho nine 
ores or navrtilra that end in Basra in Scpterabcr-Octobcr ho gave 
each family a handful of .flowers to inako garlands which were 
offored to BlmvAni. Ho daily supplied tho villngo clerk with Indian 
fig leaf platters joined with skowers or palrdvalis, and on festivals ho 
mado loaf-plates for all tho villagers. 

Tho Water-carrier, who wns of tho Piinblinri division of Kolis, fyater-earrier. 
kept vessols constantly filled with water at tho villngo ofiico for tho 
use of nil Hindus. If ns wns nsiinl a beggar lived in tho building, 
tlio water was left under his cliargo that it might not ho defiled. 

Tho wator-carrior suppliod wntor to travcllors, and for marriages 
and festivals. IIo brought food for tho porsons who wero fod by 
tho village, from those whoso turn it was to supply it. Ho lighted 
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tho lamps every night at the village office, swept it, andeverv eiolif 

SZTflit? cowdung. When the vilfage was on the ha* 
of a mor the water-carrier pointed out the ford to travellers- Ti 
when the nverwas not fordable he took people ac ST.'S 
buoyed by gourds or inverted earthen pots. 

Tho Shoemaker or Chdmbhdr kept in repair the shoes of the 
^lingers, and every year supplied the kulkarni, paid, chaughda, 
deshmukh, m&deshpande with a pair of new shoes. The other 
villagers paid him about a rnpee a year for making their shoes and 
supplying leather. He made water-hags, and supplied the cart 
and plough drivers with leather thongs for their whips or asod. 
Ho mended shoes, bridles, and other articles belonging to travellers, 
hub expected a present. The skins of all sheep killed in the village 
were his perquisites. He did. not eat beef or carrion, and was 
allowed to live within the village. His wages were the same as the 
carpenter's. 

Tho Mdngs made hemp ropes for the use of the husbandmen, and 
d strong raw hide rope used in yoking oxen. The husbandmen 
supplied him with the materials. He castrated bulls in their: 
fourth year. 1 He made the muzzle or mu sU worn by oxen when 
weeding or treading corn. On Polar or Ox Day, that is the October 
or A’shvin how moon, the Mangs hung mango leaves on a grass 
rope across tho village gate, the village office ot chdvdi, and 
tho doors of the chief inhabitants. This was supposed to ensure 
good luck to tho village during the year. The Mdngs were 
considered cruel and revengeful. They acted as executioners, 
and, it was said, might be hired- as assassins. They lived outside 
of the village, and were not allowed to enter the house even of a 
Mhrir. 


•Watchman. The Watchman, who was of the caste known as Mh&r Dhed or 

Parvdri, although held outcaste, and not allowed to have a house 
within tho village or to enter the house of any of the villagers, had 
great weight, and was an important member of the community. 
The number of HMr families belonging to each township was from 
five to fifty according to its size. They lived in a hamlet or 
mhar-vdda on the east side and within call of the viliago. 
The MMrs’ duties were various.® The most important were to 
prevent encroachments on the village boundaries of which they 
wore supposed to have an accurate hereditary knowledge. In 
boundary disputes their evidence was generally considered 
conclusive. They gave their evidence by walking round the 
disputed boundary under an oath, in a solemn and formal mannor 
accompanied by the headman and villagers, who marked their track 


i Tho boll was thrown down, and a string tied rather tight round the sperm 
cord. The glands were then well rubbed with butter and turmeric, and beaten jSif 
n tent-peg. dwelling and absorption of Mowed, and the 
fit for work in a few days. Dr. Coats, ^ ® 00, 200-201 * 

8 The Pola or Ox Day vanes in if"? 1 * 1 ° Deccan, 01 * 

* The hlhfir did everything andlind no spraal calling. He ran errands hnnt „ ' 
current account in his head of tho distribubonoftho viliago land, and settled 
disputes for four or fivo generations preserywg partiuiuara of old boundarwfl 1 
Capt.Eobcrtson, lOtb Oct. 1881, in East India Pnpore, IV, {582.- "“““7 fights. 
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ns they wont They wore the bcarorB of nil letters on the business 
ot tlio township, mid generally of nil massages. They carried the 
vulngo rent instalment to tho sab-divisional hoad-qu'artors. They 
were present at all councils or panchnita involving any hereditary right 
oC tho community nnd tlieir cvidouco carried great woight. They 
furnished wood nt marringo-fcnsls, which entitled them to a present 
of clothes from tho brido. They supplied the village headman nnd 
his deputy and tho villngo clork with firowood on lloli in Fobruary- 
Mnrcli and on Basra nnd Divtili in Soplomber-October and in 
November. They carried tho fuel required for burning tho dead, and, 
as a perquisite, wore given tho winding sheet in which somomonoy was 
always tied. They carried to tho next villngo tho baggage of travellers, 
oxccpt tho cooking vessels, clothes, nnd eatables, which would bo 
defiled and were therefore carried by Kunbis. During their stay at tho 
villngo they supplied travellers with firowood, cleaned their horses, 
nnd wntclicd them during tho night. They furnished all guides or 
rttltulo. They had charge of tho villngo flag and gatos if tho 
village had them, and opened nnd shut tho gates morning and 
evening. Besides, a beadle that is vcslcar or yeshar of this tribe was 
always in waiting nt tho villngo oiTico or chiivdi, nnd reported to tho 
headman tho arrival of all strangors, and all remarkable occurrences. 
Ho was told to keep troublesome visitors from tbo headman nnd 
clerk, by saying they wero from homo or sick ; nnd to protect tho 
village generally from annoyance, by any subterfuge liis ingenuity 
might suggest. Ho was tho official niodium of communication 
between tho headman and tho villagers. Ho was rcsponsiblo that 
nono of tho villagers wero called on to act ns porters out of their 
turn. Ho kept an account of tho Kunbi families whoso turn it was 
to supply beggars. Government servants, aud others, with thoir 
dinners. IIo attended all travellers during their stay at tho villago ; 
nnd all tlieir wants woro supplied mid paid for through him. Tho 
bendlo was rolioved nt stated periods, generally every week. While 
on duly, lio received daily from tho patil half a cake, and from each 
of the cultivators one-fourth of a enko nt noon, and overy ovening a 
helping of porridgo or ghdla from each family ; which wns genorally 
more than enough to supply himself and his family with food. Tho 
Government and. revenue oificcrs, in return for liis food, had a claim 
on tho services of a MhAr for a certain numbor of days in the year ; 
tlio Government for tlirco months ; tlio deshmuleh for ono month ; 
tlio doshpt'nulc for fifteen days ; and tho far-jwlil for oight days. 
During this period they were employed to bring wood and grass, 
and to look after liorsu?. Tlio scrvico was termed vupla ( rdbta ?), and 
wns somolimes commuted into a money payment. In each township 
tlio Mliilrs had a plot of freehold land assigned thorn near thoir 
Immlot ; this wns called hadki or tho plnco of hones whore all dead 
caltlo wore brought and cut up. They also hold another plot of 
land called hddola which paid n small qnit-ront. Each of tho 
hereditary families got forty sheaves of corn in tho straw, and about 
eight pounds or four shore of winnowed grain for overy sajgam or 
thirty binhets that is about 22 A acres of corn land. Tlio skin and 
carcasses of all dead animals, which it was thoir duty to romovo, 
belonged to them. 
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land was usually attached to it, of which he id the pnRhf >> B °® 9 

Of these Tillage officers and servants the only two, besides the 
headman and the accountant, who had Government duties were tho 
silversmith assayeror potdar and the messenger or MMr. 1 Tho 
payments to the village staff were a heavy burden on the people 
representing, according to Captain Robertson's calculations, abont 
sixteen per cent of the whole produce. 2 The loading officers, tho 
headman, his assistant, and clerk, besides their ront-freo lands and 
many complimentary offerings, were paid an allownnco ov ghugri 
which averaged about seven per cent on the assessment and was 
divided among the headman, the assistant, and tho clerk. This 
cess and other offerings were always paid by casual holdors but in 
many villages the hereditary holders wore exempt.® Besides the 
amounts which were paid to them direct, headmon nsed consider- 
able sums out of village exponseB. These which in former times 
had varied from six to twenty per cent, under British management 
had heBn reduced to 4$ per cent. 4 The next officers to whom tho 
villagers had to make payments were tho hereditary rovenuo 
officers of larger or smaller groups of villages or taro/sand some o£ 
districts or subhas. They were superintendents or dcslmukhs and 
accoontants ov deshpandes and some districts had a desdi besides 
tha deshmulch. Tim higher hereditary officers in cities and towns 
were styled shets and kulkarnis. 6 The offices of deshmulch and 
deshpande were hereditary and saleable. Except for offences 
' against tho state these officers were never set aside or deprived of 
their emoluments. The Mardtha government had sometimes 
appointed them to do the work of mdmlatdars bnt such appointments 
■were only for a definite time and as a special case. They wore 
properly mediums between the collectors of the government 
revenue and the headmen of the villages. 6 One of tlio chief duties 
for which they were originally appointed was to keep a record of 
former payments by each village under their charge. In consoquencO 
of the farming systom fow of them bad theso documents nt least in 
anything like a perfect form. 7 Their chief duty was to sit j a tjj 0 
Collector’s office or kacheri and act ns umpires between the 
xnombers of tho Collector’s establishment and tho heads of their 
villages. They wore tho representatives of tho people and in 
Captain Robertson's opinion were very useful in moderating the 
demands of the Collector’s establishment and in influencing tho 

1 Mr. Elphlustonc, SStli Oct. 1819, Ed. 1S7~. M. I* fl I>cni IV lr.s 

"r. wSJirtson 10th Oct. 1821, East India Tapers IV. C78. lr n *t ’ V?*. 
paySnti to officora were banoful nud liflra*sin e to tlio vilh,c c n £ ht 4 11,0 

SiHimlt to estimate how heavy a burden thoy wore. He tliourfit , 14 was 

tWbickto improvement with which the people were burdcnci ^V^ ^wieat 
IV.C82. . „ ‘"Mwiapcn, 

* O^l I !tolsaS S i0tl* °f t .^na’lV* 408?“ 1 , V t CS !* 

7 Mn^hap^sStb’ Aug. 18 SS, fkm. Oov. H«v.,Hc C . 03 
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headmen to admit rightful demands. Tho mass o£ tlio people 
looked to them with respect. Tho position of clcshmulth was 
the highest position to which a Mardlha conld riso. The groat 
Mnrdtlm chiefs, Siudia Holknr and tho Rdja of Sdtdrn, even Bftjirdv 
Peshwa himself, valued tlio titlo and tho local position and power 
of a deshmukh. Though in no way hound to military service, if a 
deshmukh or deslipdndc joined tho army, his sovoroign mado much of 
him and gave him good pay and a largo establishment. Tho people’s 
respect for tlicso officers showed no signs of declining. Their 
claims or hales, which wore in addition to tho Government domnnd 
on tho village, wero large. Thoy were takon in kind and they 
sometimes allowed them to remain eight or nino years in arrears. In 
IS20 their claims represented about 4*S3 por cent of tho wholo 
demand. Besides their claims on tho villages, deshmukhs and desh- 
jMtidrs in return for special sorviocs woro occasionally givon ront-freo 
villages which wero termed izafat. 1 * 3 * Captain Robertson thought 
thorn useful so long ns they woro not allowed to acquire power ns 
Government agonts.- 

In addition to what thoy bad to pay to tho village craftsmon in 
return for their services, to tho heads of tho villngo under villngo 
expenses, and to tlio hereditary district officers in liquidation of 
llicir claims, .the villagers lmd to meet the demands of Government. 
According to Cnptnin Robertson’s calculations tho Government 
demands varied from thirteen per cent of tho outturn in good land 
to seventeen per cent in middling land."* In his opinion, of tho 
whole amount of tho Government demand, about nine-tenths belonged 
to the regular assessment and one-tenth came under tho head of 
cesses. 1 Except in some villogcs where each clnss of Innd lind a 
separate rate, which was supposed to have been fixed by Mnlik Amhar 
(1 GOO-1 G2G), hereditary holders paid a uniform rato or dar which was 
adjusted by vnryiugllio size of the high a in accordance with tho qnnlity 
of tlio land. In some villages tho land was divided into parcels or 
munds each of which paid a fixed rent and some villnges lmd a thika 
or iika that is a detailed muvd settlement whore each fiold in tho 
larger plot had a fixed rent. 5 In tho hilly west tho rent hnd been 
fixed from a glance measurement of the prodneo or jnihani, and tho 
Government share was commuted for a money payment according 
to the crop cultivated. In lauds which grow upland or r arias 
crops tho Government shnro was estimated at n half to ono-tliird of 
tho crop which was commuted into n monoy payment. Somo pnrts 
of tho l’ann aud Audliar Murals had traces of a villago-vont or khol 
system which had been in forco boforo tho introduction of tho 
rovenuo fanning under Bdjirdv.® Tho highest assessment on a 
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1 East India Tapers, IV. 5S7. 

5 Capt. Robertson, 10th Oct, 1821, East India Tapers TV. 5S2 583. Bom. Gov. Her, 
Rcc. GUS of 1838, S3-SG At least ill eouio parts of the country tlio hereditary district 
olbccrsaicro afterwards (1835) believed to hove falsified the village lccords. Bom. 
Gov Rev. Roo. COS of 1830, 85- 8G. 

3 East India Papers, IV. G78. * East India Panels, TV. C7G. 

® Extract Rovenuo Letter from Bombay, 5tli Nov. 1823, llistlmlia Papors ITT. SOo. 

6 Bom. Rev. Letters to the lion. Court, 23rd Pcb. 1822 paras32-33, and 5tli Nov. 
1823, EaBt India Papers III. SO 0. Mr. Chaplin, 21st Nov. 1821 and 20th Aug. 1822 
pain. 85, 
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n d the tax on callings about twonty-f our were kept, 4 In Poona tie 
|^ P °J^P a,d th f. °r iouse and tradetax were classified 
aHH “ ss ° sse d nooordi ng to a vary arbitrary estimate of thoir wealth 
and trade. The highest class of bankers paid £4 (Its. 40) and the 
doss of moneychangers £3 18s. (Its. 39); grocers paid £5 
(Rs. 50), gram dealers £3 to 6s. (Rs.30.3), and roadside money- 
changers and fruit and vegetable sellers paid about a half-penny 
or i anna a day. Except this tax on the shopless hawkers, the rates 
were light. One senouB objection to the tax was that many wealthy 
traders were free from all charge. The taxes on professions were 
very unequal, varying from 2s. to £3 (Rs. 1 - 30) ® Of the twenty-tour 
other cesses which were continued, some were levied on the land. 
Borne on the village, and some on the individual holder. 1 


1 Great diversity was noticed in the land measures in use, hat in the former 
measurements of which there was (1823) any record the tiiy/ia equalled about three- 
fourths of an acre. Some partial new surveys had been made by the Marithte with 
n shorter rod by which the traces of tho old survey hod been nearly lost. IhroDnathe 
use of tiro high a had been superseded by other measures, multiples of it ; and ii 
some places large pieces of land were assessed in tho lamp at a given sum. These 
measures wore : 20 mans equal to a khandi ; one khandi equal to 20, 30, or 35 lighdi ; 
one takka equal to 48 bighds ; ono rukka equal to 5, 8, or 10 liglids ; ono pakka bigha 
equal to 3, 4, 8, and oven 1 5 ordinary bighds. East India Papers, III. 805. Mr. Chaplin, 
20th Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 22. Copt. Eobertson (10th Oct, 1821) gives the following 
as tho general standard of the land measure : Five cubits or Arifs and five mnf/iis or 
fists of five different persons made a rod or kdthi of about 8 feet ; 20 square rods 
ono pdnd; 20 jxtiicls one bigha j 5 lighds one rukka; 24 utkkas or 120 bighds one 
did hur or takka ; and six rukkds one khandi. East India Papers in. 805 ; IV. 
G72, 573. 1 

3 Capt. Eobertson, 10th Oct. 1821, East India Papers IV. 634. Sec East India 
Papers, ITT. 807. 

* Capt. Eobertson, 10th Oct. 1821, Enst India Papers IV, 570,678. 

4 East India Papers, III. 80S - 800, 8IO; IV. 022 • 623. 

» MoTUarfa comprised house and shop taxes, loom taxes, taxes on traders, taxes 
on professions, onefa house tax from a few landholders. East India Papers. Ill S ID 
0 Bombay Eov. Letter, 6th Nov. 1823, East India Papors HI. 810. 
r In 1821 tho greater part of the following twenty-four _cesses_ were found in most 
villages of thePoonapIain country: A Grain Cess, gotta paid, originally to supply grain 
for forts and for the government stud, changed to money ; a Butter Cess, tup pats; 
changed to money ; a Straw Cess, kadi a paUi, changed to money ; two Bopo Cesses • 
ambddi and sul pallis changed to money; a Grass Cess, garni paiti, changed to money • 
a Mnnov Posa. lharch oatti : a Firewood Cess, kdrsat pqtfi, changed to monev : a fW 


eras 

«£ ’XZTau € t&&£S£f’ Sf-«»3SS 

cesses te”1tcre found in the hilly west, straw, gms money shoe, n „° ‘jgjW** 
mum, firewood, skins, ropo oontmgent charffcs and m.rd, ooss> T 
cesses were also collected in this part of tho district. , A Sidft Cess or /S-° tb ,“ 
said to bo to keop tho Kontan Abyssinians i from entermg tlio Deccan ®*«* 

gostlvi patli ; a lMmoshi'a Cess ; an Extra Cess known as abhi pair, • n Manggj; 88 
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There was no city in the district except Poona. But there were 
deven towns of respectable size and trado, Chilean, G-hera. Jeiuri 
Kondur, Khed, Navlikh Umbra, F&bal, Paud, Sasvad, Talegaon 
DAbhd.de, and Talegaon Dhamdhere. The houses in these towns 
wore comfortable buildings of stono and mud, covered with tiles • 
some of them wore two storeys high. The chief inhabitants were 
traders, bankers, and Brdhmaus both of the Deccan and of the 
Konkan, In all a good deal of trade centred. The chief 
manufactures wore coarse woollen and cotton cloths, and Poona- 
made gold, and silk cloths which vied in richness with the silks of 
Paithnn. 1 Poona had suffered from tho change of government. The 
genernl pence all over India took from the bankers their favourite 
war investments, and all classes of tho townspeople suffered from the 
stopping of tho great and lavish expenditure at Bajirdv’s court. 3 

In 1821 the year’s revenue wns about £135,200 (Rs. 13,51,422) 
or about 7s. (Rs. 3g) a head of tho population. Of the whole 
amount about £109,000 (Rs. 10,89,254) were derived from land 3 
and sdyar or miscellaneous sources ; £23,600 (Rs. 236,237) from 
customs j and £2000 (Rs. 26,981) from farms and town taxes. 
Tho cost of collecting the revenue was about £8370 (Rs. 93,666) 
or about sovon per cent on the collections ; magisterial and judicial 
charges wero about £10,300 (Rs. 1,03,168) j the Collector’s and 
assistants' salaries £5100 (Rs. 51,000), and the outlay on militia 
wns £7450 (Rs. 74,418). That is a total expenditure of £32,220 
(Rs. 3,22,252) or about 20 per cent of the revenue. 4 

Under tho "English system the management of the land revenue 
centered in tho Collector. Tho Collector was also magistrate nnd 
judge of circuit, 3 but his chief duties were, ns head revenue officer, 
to travel ovor his district, to fix the rental to bo paid by each 
village, ns far as possible to tako precautions that in each village 
the whole amount was fairly shared among the landholders, to 
detect and punish frauds against Government and oppression of 
the villagers, nnd by the grant of leases and other privileges 
to induce the people to bring tho arable waste under tillage. 
At the beginning of a new year, that is in August, tho village 
headmen and clerks prepared returns showing the state of cultivation 
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dmbe dhdli ; on unknown latte (!) patti ; a Molasses Cess, mtrhdl patli ; a Fowl Cess, 
l-ombrfi patti • a Thorn Cess, haute modndval, to make up lor a mdmlatddr whoso feet 
wore pricked with thornB ; a Kulkami’s Cess ; a Survey Cess, pdhani kliarch ; an 
Undefined Cess, pntti ; a Cucumber Casa, kttdi Utopia ; a Loaf Shado Cess, lerdya (7) 
paid ; a Mirage Treo Cess, dmba talka j a Loaf Thatch Cow, pdn lalltja} a Customary 
Cess, ntlinda (!) patli ; a Pcstio Cess, mueal patli ; a heat Dish Cess, patrdval patti ; and 
a Deficiency Cess, kaear patti. Mr* Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed, 1877), 139-141, 
East India Papers IV. 022- 023. - ...... 

1 Capt. Robertson, 1st May 1820, East India Papers IV. 405 ; Bombay Rovenuo 
Letter 27th Nov. 1822, East India Papers III. 793-794. 

’ Capt. Robertson, 10th Oct. 1821, liast India Papers IV. D88. 

. ’East India Papors, IV. 525. Of about £128,400 (Rs. 12,83,399) the total or gross 
settlement or jamabandi of 1820-21 about £19,400 (Rs.), 94,145) wero deducted proba- 
bly chiefly on account of remissions nnd claims. This left as net revenuo £109,000 
(Rs. 10,89,254), „ „ 

* Capt, Robertson, 10th Oet, 1821 ; East India Papers IV. 525. 

• Hebor’s Narrative, III. 120, _ 

ir 1327-47 
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“ 'ffllage, the whole amount due to Government end «. ^ 
dno from each landholder . 1 ™ eD *< CD “ share 

When the Collector came to the village or ;tc , , 

. under his immediate superintendence, or?i£ lews SSS" 0 ?’ 
under his orders, his establishment examined the villam^ Y P v 
stetement of the current year and compared it with the fettlement 
and ' wltt ^.\ tel P «* the district hereditary 

lR 70 9 rt 4 S Cd t - Le !?v? EU ? I kcl1 th 0 village was to pay. After 
1819-20, when, in addition to the settlement with the head of tie 

village, papers were passed showing what each landholder had to 
pay and that he was willing to pay it, the Collector’s establishment 
were nnable to complete the detailed village settlement. This datv 
was left to the mdmlatddr. 2 Besides carrying out the detailed or 
individual village settlement the mdmlatddr superintended the col- 
lection of the revenue, managed the police, received civil complaints, 
audreferredthe complainants to juries or panchaits, and heard criminal 
complaints and sent the complainants to the Collector. He had a 
secretary or shirastedar to keep his records, an accountant, and 
some other assistants. The mamlatddr’s powers were limited, 
and, at least in principle, the system of fixed pay and no perquisites 
was introdnced. The mdmlatd&r’s pay was fixed at £7 to £15 
(Rs. 70-150) a month, and the pay of Iub secretary at £3 10s. to 
£5(Rs. 35-50), 8 In carrying out the detailed village settlement 
the chief duties of the mfimlatddr and his staff were to detect frands 
in the village returns, and see that the statements corresponded to 
the actual condition of the village ; to discover hidden sonrces oi 
revenue; to assign to each landholder his proper share of tho 
village rental, and to ascertain that the village officers made no extra 
levies) to make certain that the villages paid their instalments when 
they fell due, and that all tho revenue was regularly forwarded to and 
accounted for by the head-quarter office. 

As mediators between the Collector’s establishment and the 
village headmen who together fixed the amonnt of the village 
settlement there came the district hereditary officers, who, when 
the amount of the village rental was being discussed, sat in the 
Collector's office or Jcacheri and acted as ntnpires moderating the 
demands of the Collector’s establishment and persuading the 
headmen to agree to rightful demands. 4 In the earlyyears of British 
rule one of the chief objects of the revenue officers was to introduce 
a system which should prevent the village officers or the mdmlatddr 

the villagi 


was 
that is 


Idvni 


that or list of accounts showmcftiie receipts wait had been done 

with tho receipts ; (5) the jhadii or fcihuico sheet which was a statement for the vilW 
receipts and payments drnwn npnttho close of the j car; and (6) tho mohtcr/a 

• MM* ’ 

* Captain Kobcrtson, E«t In** * ^P 0 " ** • C82 - C83 > 
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from taking more than his right share of the village rental from 
each landholder. As has hcen noticed in 1818 and 1810 the 
settlement continued to bo made with the headman for the whole 
village or mauzevar. But in 1819-20 a beginning of an individual 
or rayalvir settlement was made by the members of the Collector’s 
establishment ascertaining that each holder know at what amount 
tho headman hnd assessed him and admitted that this amount was 
fair. In 1820-21 tho Collector’s establishment inquired how much 
frcsli land was taken for tillage ; how much land under tillage was 
kept hid; and whether thoro wore any cesses which had escaped 
notice in tho former year. After those inquiries, on tho basis of the 
Inst year’s settlement, in consultation with tho village and here- 
ditary officers, the Collector’s staff determined what each village 
should pay ; and the miimlntdiir inquired into and fixed tho share 
of tho wliolo village demand which sbonld bo recovered from each 
holder. 1 This system was faulty ns thoro was no check on the 
mdmlatddr and no test to prevent collusion botwcon him and tho 
headman in unfairly distributing tho individual payments. Accord- 
ingly in tho noxt year (1821-22) a system was completed under 
which each holder received a deed or paita of what ho was 
asked to pay and passed an agreement or lcabxddyat to pay 
the amount fixed. 2 Tho issue of theso individual agreements 
greatly reduced tho power and tho emoluments of the village 
officers who much ngainsb their will were relieved of many of their 
duties.® Under this now system tho settlement was introduced into 
a villago in ono of two ways. Either tho wholo sum duo by tbe village 
might bo ascertained and bis sharo nllobtcd to each landholder; or the 
shares duo to the difloront holders might bo determined and the 
villagerentalbofoiindbynddingall tho shares together. Unless, which 
was seldom the case, authentic details of tho quality and quantity of 
land in each man’s holding were available, it was extremely difficult to 
fix each man’s shnre. Tho whole amount paid by tho villago through 
a scries of years was generally known, and, as a rule, it was host to 
fix tho wholo amount in tho first instanco and from this to allot his 
sharo to each holder. Tho sum fixed as tho villago rental 
inclndedallcesscB, claims, and village expenses. After fixing tho wholo 
amount duo from tho villngo, tho Collector’s staff wore expected to 
allot the shares to tho different holders. But this part of tho work 
they wero seldom able to complete. It was entrusted to the mdm- 
latdAr and his Btaff under strict injunctions not to loavo it to ho 
done by tho district or villngo officers. In making the individual 
sottlcmont tho m&mlatdilr was chiefly guided by tho villago land 
statement or jamin jhuda. This professed to show tho state of 
cultivation of oach plot of land in tho villngo. But tho statement was 
generally full of mistakes and frauds ; it could not he trusted until 
it had boon cheeked by tho sholilidura or miimlatdfir’s clerks who 
mndo soparato roturns, by special or personal inquiries on tbo part 
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• East Indin Papers, XV, (301, ' _ .. _ , 

3 Bombay Revenue Letter 27tli Nov, 1822, Kasl Inilm Papers III, 704. 
J JJast India Papers, IV, G82, 
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„ • 7“ • tuo Jana assessment m,, 

tod immute m^mry was necessary into the cesses or Jfo 
In all these inquiries the Collectors -were enjoined to use an! i» 
enforce the utmost caution in keeping the assessment moderate 
iney were warned that m assessing Tillages it was hotter to he below 
tuan to be above the proper scale, and that the excessive demand of 
one year could seldom be retrieved by three years of moderation and 
indulgence. Great care was required in preparing the landholder’! 
paper or patta which was drawn up in a very detailed and elaborate 
form. 8 ,The people were told when the instalments ironld fall 
due and care was taken not to levy any part of the rental nntil after 
the crop from which the instalment was to be paid was reaped* 
No security was required except the general security of making tho 
villagers responsible for each other which was known as 
or mutual security, janjir jamin, and which was liable to he 
enforced by a second settlement. 4 The passing of receipts for all 
collections, especially for the collection of the villagers’ instalment! 
by the village officers was insisted on, and an entry showing 
the coins received and the date of payment was required. The 
coins paid were sent to the treasury with lists mado by the mfim. 
latdars in sealed bags attested by the shirastedars. Each person 
through whose hands the money passed gave a receipt, tho last 
being the Collector’s receipt to the mdmlatddr. Copies of tie 
Collector’s reoeipts were kept at head-quarters. 6 In the first years ot 
British management the revenue was collected without difficult]. 
Distraint was almost unknown. It was not allowed when the 
person who had failed to pay was known to be poor. 0 In October 
1821 only £646 (Rs.6460) were outstanding of which £61 (Rs.610) 
belonged to 1818-19 and £585 (Rb.5850) to 1819-207 Under the 
Mar^tha government advances had, been made to husbandmen 
at 12 per cent a year. Under the British in the first years tho 
amount of advances was increased and no interest was charged. 8 


1 The following wero among the frauds which were commonly practised by villago 
headmen and clerks. The names of people paying iha house-tax were left oat ; quit- 
rents leviable from alienated lands were not shown ; in other lands something less than 
the full rental was shown ; lands nnder tillage were entered oa waste or ns fallow ; ond 

, . ■w ..a *1 __ J 1 I. D/in. f7nv 77nv lflOf 



deed or 
far the 
three fields 
straw cess Its. 


mSrpav^ittho regaled i“tatoeafaandyonniuat not giro tho pdttf 
more than this. Ymibave agreed to be socuntj of the other viUnccra 


more tnan toil ‘.“'trwccovcmd by a second assessment. 10th December“isoo n8 ' n? 
and any ,"«#» might Mwotere y assessment was left out. I820> In 

1^rtZ.10^0c& 1821, East India Papers, IV. 580, 

« Appaxlis to M r. Chaplin's Kcportof20th August 1622, Ed. 1877, 134 ; Captain 

mi. 

• Captoin Robertson, 10th October 1821, East India Papers IV 520. 

• B* bertson, MKh October 1821, East India Tapers IV. 584. 
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Tbe season o£ 1820-21 wns favourable. Cultivation spread and 
there were no complaints of over-assessment. Tho only difficulty 
which occurred was that tlio headman of a group of villages in 
Pdbidj finding the individual settlement reduce their power of private 
taxation, incited tho peoplo to refuse to take their deeds or palUw. 
Before tho close of tho year tho distress which the general estab- 
lishment of peace caused to tho military section of tho people of 
Poona, became moro marked, and lnrgo numbers wbo had remained 
idlo in tho hope of some more suitable employment, were at last 
forced to tako to liusbaudry. 1 * Prom this canso tho increase of 
tilllngo in 1821-22 was greater than in tho previous years. Tho crops 
were again good and tho averogo rupee price of grain fell from 
nbout 82 to 5G pounds (4-7 paylis).- Tho settlement was again made 
with tho individual holders. Tho fall in tho prico of grain caused 
discontent nmong several sections of the husbandmen. Tho chief 
difficult}' was in tlio case oE certain villages which had formerly paid 
n khnrcdi ynlln a commutation of tho money cess into grain for the 
'supply of Mariitlm posts and forts. In 1820-21 it had boon sottlcd 
thnt they should pay in cash on tho basis of about 32 pounds 
(4 pdylis) tho rupee. As tho prico had in some places gone down 
to onc-hnlf of this or about 04 pounds (8 pdylis), tho alternative 
was given thorn of pnying in kind but as they objected to grain 
payments tho former rates were continued. So serious a difficulty 
did the people find in disposing of their grain thnt the Collector 
found it necessary to postpono tho date for paying tho instalment. 3 
XI 401 (Rs. 14,040) wero remitted.* The land ront including cesses 
and miscellaneous rovenuu amounted to £100,100 (Rs. 16,01,000) 
against XI 53,635 (Rs. 15,30,350) in tho preceding year. After 
deducting claims or haks and Tillage expenses, the not revenue for 
collection amounted to £139,05S (Rs. 13,90,5S0) against £134,447 
(Rs.l 3,4 1,470) ; tho collections amounted to £133,515 (Ks. 13,35,150) 
against £132,520 (Rs. 13,25,200); and tho outstandings wero £5543 
(Rs. 55,430) against X192G (Rs. 19, 200).' 

In spite of the cheapness of grain up to September 1822, except 
in Indapur where a number of tho people had returnod to their old 
homes in tho Nizam’s country, there scorned to ho no signs of over- 
a- sessment. Tho value of land was rising and disputes connected 
with lauded property and shares of estates, thnt had lain asleep 
for years, had become common aud keen. In the two previous years 
tho tillage area had increased by about 80,000 biffhds yielding a 
yearly rovenuo of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000).® Iu spito of tho 
partial failure of somo of tlio crops tho harvest of 1822-23 was 
again abundant. Groin foil to about 110 pounds (13-14 pdylis ) 


i Bom. Gov. Bov. Iicc, 117 of 1825, 514 -515. 

e The rujKc prices were, 1819-20, 2} end 3 pthjU* ; 1820-21, 4 pdtjhs ; and 1821-22, 
0 and 8 pd'jlti. Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 117 of 1825, 517-518. 

* Captain Robertson. COtli September 1822, Bom. Gov. Bcv. Bee. /2 of 1823, 1.8; 
mid MS. Selections, 167 (1821 - 1829) ; 1st February 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 117 of 
1825, GIG- 519. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce. 72 of 1823, 124, 128, 129. ..... 

* Mr. Chaplin , 29th September 1823, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce. 72 of 1823, 3G. 

* Captain Ilobertson, 20th September 1822, Rev. Ree. 72 of 1823, 221-22G. 
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the rupee in the remote parts of the district and to about 80 pounds 
(10 pdylis) near Poona. 1 There was no mention and no record of 
such low prices. The fall caused much distress ; oven those who 
had. reaped good harvests could hardly find a market for their 
grain. Headed by the patils of Pdbal, many of whose indirect 
gains had been stopped by the individual settlement, the people 
came in crowds and mobbed the Governor in Poona. The cry of 
over-assessment was raised by some of the English officials, hut 
Captain Robortson contended strongly that the only causes of 
distress wore the fall of grain prices and the want of employment 
and expenditure at Poona. The commutation rate of hharedigalla 
or grain that used to he taken in kind was lowered from about 
32 to 64 pounds (4-8 paylis). In 1822-23 the-realization showed a 
decline amounting altogether to about one-seventh of the whole 
revenue. One-fourth of the entire loss was in Inddpur from which 
numbers had moved to the Nizdm’s country. 2 

The next year (1823-24) was a season of scanty rain and of distress. 
The early harvest in about half of the district was fair, in the other 
half of the district tlio crops were cither chiefly or entirely failures. 
Tho late or cold weather harvest was a complete failure. The 
garden and watered crops were blighted by the east wind, The 
cattle suffered so severely from want of fodder and wont of wnter that 
the Collector sent a number of tho people to the Eizdm’s country 
to stay there till Juno 1824. Large numbers of the landholders 
also of their own accord left Poona to take np lands in the Kizdm’s 
country and in Abmadnagar. 3 What added to tho difficulties of the 
people was that in spite of the failnre of crops grain continued 
extremely cheap. 4 * Tho Collector and the Commissioner agreed in 
recommending the greatest moderation in levying the revenue, and 
their views met with the full approval of Government. Remissions 
were granted varying from 25 to 76 per cent and in some cases the 
whole demand was foregone. 6 The distress Continued in 1824. 
The usual May showers failed and there was very little rain either 
in June or in July. Grain which throughout tho cold season had 
kept wonderfully cheap, now rose from abont 80 to 32 pounds 
(10-4 paylis) and then to about 20pounds (2$ pdylis). 0 In 1823-24 
the total revenue for collection amounted to £91,656 (Rs. 9,15,660) 
against £120,827 (Rs. 12,08,270) in 1822-23 ; the collections amount- 
ed to £73,091 (Rs. 7,30,910) against £103,788 (Rs. 10,37,880), and 
the outstandings amounted to £18,465 (Rs. 1,84,650) against 


1 Bom. Gov. Bov. Ecc. 117 of 1825, 622. In 1820-21, tlio price was 4 pdylis nnd In 
1821-22 it was 6-8 pdylis. 

2 Captain Robertson, 1st Foby. 1825, Bom. Gov. Eev. Eeo. 117 of 1825, 522-528 

3 Captain Eobertson, Collector, 25th November 1823, Bom, Gov. Rep Ren. 74 

of 1823, 13-16 ; 1st February 1824, Kov. Bee. 95 of 1824, 3 ; 1st February 1825 Eev 
Eeo. 117 of 182o, 529. n * 

* Mr. Eringle, 29th January 1824, Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 95 of 1824 R-l>! H, 
Chaplin, 10th October 1825, Bom. Gov. Eov. Bee. 117 of 1825, 404. ’ 15 ’ Mr ‘ 

3 Mr. Chaplin, 29th Novombor 1823, and Gov. Letter 1866 of 11th T>„„ ibov 
B om. Gov. Eev. Bee. 74 of 1823, 11-12, 17. Captain Eobertson; 1st and 4 th v\ 1S23 ' 
1824 - Mr Chaplin. 5th February 1824 ; and Gov. Letter Vn „f«7 
1824 ’ Bom. Gov. Eov. Rcc. 95 ofl824, 1-41. lj0tt0r 319 of 23rd February 

3 Bom. Gov. Eov. Rec. 117 of 1825, 528-530. 
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in 1822 - 23 - ln 1823-24 the very large sum 
of £40,747 (Rs. 4,07,470) was remitted. 1 * 

At the close of the hot weather of 1824 largo sums were granted 
in advances. The people mot the efforts of Government to lighten 
their distress by showing the greatest industry and omulation in 
preparing and sowing their fields in June 1824. But again the rain 
failed except in the west whore the harvest was good. In the eentro 
and cast the early harvest enmo to nothing, tho late crops which woro 
green and promising till November driod from want of rain and dew 
and yielded almost no return. 3 4 * Before February of 1825 tho people 
had deserted tho country. Their cattlo wore almost all doad and in 
many villages tho great drought had loft no drinking water. Still 
tho spirit of tho peoplo was not broken. Tho rainfall had been so 
slight that even tho weeds had died and tho fields wero ploughed and 
clean ready to ho sown whon tho rains of 1825 camo. 3 Tho people 
weroreduced to tho groatost distress. Most of tlioir cattleworo doad. 
Grain had risen to high rates, ■* and in sowing tho early and late crops 
of 1824, both of which had failed, they had incurred heavy expenses. 6 
Except from tho west in 1824-25 little or no revenue was realised.® 

During these years of failure of crops and distress a somewhat hot 
correspondence passed between tho Collector and tho Commissioner 
ns to whether tho distress was to any considerable oxtont due to 
over-assessment. At first Captain Robertson stoutly protested against 
tho view that any of tho depression was the result of ovor-a3sessment. 
But ns troubles increased k in Fobruary 1825 ho admitted that tho 
demands might have been greater than the people could well meet. 
Ho fully n greed with tho Commissioner that to help tho peoplo to 
riso from tho low stato into which they had fallen, would require 
most genorous and tender treatment. At tho snrao timo lie thought 
that besides tho failure of rain one chiof cause of distress was what 
lias alrendy been noticed, tho clinngo in Poona ; tho stopping of tho 
old flow of oxpondituro and tho closing of tho largo numbers of 
openings connected with tho court and with tho army nnd tho doclino 
in tho old demand for tho produce of tho city craftsmen. 7 

Towards tho end of Juno 1825 Bishop Hebor travelled from tho 
Konkan by tbo Bor pass to Poona. Ho noticed an excellent bridge 
of thirteon arches which had just boon finishod over swampy ground 
near Kdrli, simplo but oxtroraoly solid and judicious.® In tho west 
tho cottages wore small and mean with steep thatched roofs and 
vorylow side-walls of looscstoncs and there was a general appearance 
of poverty in tho dross and tho Cold tools. Still tho cattlo wero 
larger and better bred than those of Bongnl and theso in bottoreaso 

1 Bam. Gov. Itov. Hoc. 117 of 1825, 416, 473. 

* Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 123 of 1B25, 337-330 ; Boo. 117 of 1825, 405, 537-538. 

3 Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 117 of 1825, 537-538. 

4 ‘ Tho prico of tho necessaries of life had nearly doubled.’ Mr. Fringlo, 8th 
March 1825, Bom, Gov. Bcv. Bee. 123 of 1825, 3G6-367. 

e Bom. Gov. Bcv. Bee. 123 of 1825, 3GG-307. 

« Bom. Gov. Boo. 117 of 1825, 473-470, 038 ; Bee. 123 of 1820, 337-339. 

7 Cant. Bobertson, Feb. 1825, Bom. Gov, Bcv. Bee. 117 of 1825, 473-476, 531-534. 

* Hcbcr’s Narrative, III, 114. 
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tlmn might have boon expected after the long drought, which in the 
cnotorn districts had amounted to faraino with its dreadful attendant 
evils of pestilence and tho weakening of moral tics. 1 Making due 
allowance for tho drought and scarcity of several years Poona in 
1 825 seemed to tbrivo under its present system of government. Tha 
burdens of tho peasants woro decidedly less in amonnt and were 
collected in n lea oppressive manner than under tho old monarchy. 
The English nmno was popular with nil bnt those who wero inevitably 
losers by their coming, tho courtiers of tho Pcshwn, such traders u 
lived by the splendour of his court, and, though this docs not appear, 
tho llrsthtnntis. The body of tho peoplo wero very peaccablo and 
simple, of frugal habits nnd gentle disposition. PcrJmps in no part 
of India was crime so ran'. 9 Tho Bhare oE tho produce taken by 
Government was said to ho high, at least ouc-fiftli. Government 
wished to introduce a permanent settlement but 6aid that until they 
had a fuller knowledge of tho country they should run the risk of 
«loiiig greater injustice nnd occasionally greater evils by tho chango 
tlmn any they could apprehend from tho present system.* 

In November 1825 hijri was selling at about 2G pounds (13 then) 
nnd mirint about 32 pounds (l Others) tho rupee. 2 * 4 * Compared with 
the famine year of 1821-23 tho realizable land revenue for 1825-53 
showed an increase from £29,203 (Rs. 2,92,030) to £70,182 
(Its. 7,01,320), nnd tho totnl realizable revenuo includingmiscellanDoai 
customs and other items, from £56,023 (Its. 5,6G,230) to £101,911 
(Its. 10,19,110). Of £70,132 (Its. 7,01,320) the lnndrovcnncforlS25-26, 
£60,800 (Its. 6,09,600) woro collected nnd £9272 (Its. 92,720) left 
outstanding. Of tho total revenue for collection £90,063 (Rs. 9,00,050) 1 
wero collected nnd £11810 (Its. 1,18,-160) left outstanding. 6 In 
August 1827 Govcrmnentnnthorizedtho Collector to grant remissions 
in his district for 1823-20 to tho amount of £5987 (Its. 59,870) and 
towritoolI£M-,7G2(Rs. l,47,G20)nsnuirrccovemblebnlance in 1823-21 
and £7414 (Rs. 7-1,140) ns nn irrecoverable bnlnnco in 182-1-25* 

In November 1S26 the Collector wrote, ‘For two more years tho 
peoplo will continuo to ho crippled by their losses in 1823-24 and 
1824-25. Government must submit to grant them liberal considera- .< 
tion for somo time to com o. Tho scarcity ot cnttlo is still considerable ,‘ X 
nnd thoso who require cnttlo havo not money enough to buy them ni' 1 
tho present high rates. Time and indnlgonco can nlono remedy 
theso misfortunes/ 7 

Tho rains of 182G woro moderoto nnd partial. In somo places tho 
fall was favourable, nnd tho outturn large ; in othor places one sowing 
and in n fow instances two sowings failed. The early harvestwns 
fair, but tho Into crops which promised well wero greatly injured by 


l Hehor’s Narfntivc, III. Z]0, 121. 
a Hohor’a Narrative, III. 122-123. 


2 HeWs Narrative, III. 121 .i<xt 

’Hohcr'B narrative, u±. 

i The Collector, 17th Noy. 1 § 2 G, Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 176 of 1627, 8-9 

» Bom. Got. Roy. Roc. 175 of 1827,2-3. * ° v - 

6 Gov. Lottcr 1536 of 27th Auguat 1 8-7, Bom. Gov. Rov. Rce. 176 of 1S°7 76 

7 Bom. Gov. Rov. Reo. 176 of 1827, 8-9. UI 10 -<> /“• 
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a bl'gtfc Still the season was on the whole above the average 
fell to about 52 pounds (26 ahera) and jvdri to about 64 pounds 
(32 akors) tho rupee, 1 2 and the state of the people was greatly 
improved. They had replaced the bulk of their cattle and in the 
rains of 182? were able to undertake their field labours briskly and 
with confidence. Aware of the efforts the people were making to 
stock their farms, the Collector granted liberal remissions wherever 
there had been a failure of crops. 3 4 Compared with 1825-26 the land 
revenue for collection for 1S26-27 showod a decrease from £115,472 
(Rs. 11 ,54*, 720) to £1 Hj019 (R s. 11,10,190), and tlie total revonuo 
for collection including miscellaneous customs and other items a 
decrcaso from £156,697 to £153,039 (Rs. 15,66,970 -Rs. 15,30,390).'* 

Tho season of 1827 began favourably. Writing in August the 
Collector says, 'Another season such ns this promises tobewill restore 
tho people to the state of comparative well being which they 
enjoyed before tho bad years of 1823 and 1824.' 5 * Later on the 
prospects of the year became overcast. Tho season on the whole 
was bad. In many sub-divisions there was little rain and in many 
others promising crops woro ruined by excessive moisture. Compared 
with 1826-27 tho land revenue settlement for 1827-28 showed a 
decrease from £131,185 (Rs. 13,11,850) to£l25,562 (Rs. 12,55,620), 
and remissions showed an increaso from £20,166 (Rs. 2,01,660) to 
£37,971 (Rs. 3,79,710).° The failure of crops and distress wero 
specially great in Indripur. Many of the people in despair had left 
their homes. In spito of tho liberal terms offered by Government 
there seemed no improvement. Everywhere in Inddpur were 
signs of desolation. In othor parts of the district as well as in 
IndApur tho hulk of tho husbandmen woro completely in the hands 
of tho moneylenders or sdvlcdrs, who, and not the people, reaped 
any profit which accompanied high grain prices in had seasons. 7 

Tho year 1828-29 was a season of partial failure chiefly in Bhim- 
thadi and Purandhar. 8 

Of tho system of settling tho revenue which was in use in 1828 
tho Collector Jlr. Blair has recorded tho following detailed account.® 
Early in tho season (Ootobor and before November 15th) the 
xndmlatdfirs start on tour round their sub-divisions to ascertain 
what land in each village is under tillage. Wlion tho rodmlatddr 
reaches a village, ho summons tho landholders, and, in tho prosenco 
of tho villngo officers, inquires and rocords the area which each 
holder has taken for tho early tillngo or agrees to tako for tho late 
harvest. If in conscquonco of disputes the tillago of any village 
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1 The Collector, lOtb Anguet 1827, Bom. Gov. Rev. Itcc. 174 of 1827, 403-405. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Jleo. 170 of 1827, 8-9. 

s TUo Collector, 10th August 1827, Bom. Gov. Bov. Hoc. 174 of 1827, 403-405. 

4 Those figures include tho four aub divioions of SholUpur, Mohol, Indi, and Mud- 
debilidl, Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 174 of 1827, 403, 409-411. 
s Tho Collector, 10th August 1827, Bom. Gor. Bov. Kec. 174 of 1827, 403-405. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 212 of 1823, 222-224. 

1 Mr. Richard Mills, Collector, 23rd September 1823, Bom. Gov. Rov. Rco, 212 of 
1828, 225-228. 8 Bom. Gov. Rov. Hoc. 352 of 1831, 102, 103, 109, 113. 

* Mr. Blair, Collector, 043 of 9th December 1828, 
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is declining, the mdmlatddr settles the disputes, and, if the cause 
of the decline is the poverty of the people, he gives advances. 

In November when the early harvest is ripening the mdmlatddr 
makes a second tour round his charge to see the condition 
of the crops and ascertain whether the actual area under tillage 
is more or less than the holders engaged to take. The Collector 
generally receives the mdmlatddrs’ reports in December when 
the early crops are being reaped and the late crops 'are well 
advanced. "When all the mdmlatddrs’ reports have been received, 
the Collector and his establishment or Inisttr Jtacheri Btnrt 
through the district. On reaching a sub-division the Collector 
calls the landholders to appear before him at two or three conve- 
nient places according to the size of the sub-division. The first 
business is to ascertain how far the cultivation and the state 
of the crops correspond with the mdmlatdar’s accounts. This is 
ascertained by comparing the accounts of the mdmlatddr ’ b clerk or 
shckhdar with tliB reports of the village officers and villagers and 
every here and there by an actual examination of crops. If the 
cultivation is the samo as in the last year and no fnilurebas occurred 
amomr the landholders, rents remain unchanged. In case of an 
increase or a decrease the amount is either added to or taken from 
the former total. When the area of land under tillage and the 
whole rent due by the village have been ascertained, a mmr 
nafta or village deed is given to each headman and registered by 
allowing the fall amount o! rant to bn pad toll, 
village. ' When in this way every village m a sub-dmsion has been 
settled, the Iculvar or personal settlement with the ’lnumdnal 
landholder is begun. This individual settlement is carried out by the 
Collector and bis establishment with the help of the rndmlstdit 
who calls together the landholders of four or five of the nearest 
villages, ascertains the area of laud held by each man and 
its rent and gives each landholder a deed or patta signed by the 
Collector. In this deed eyery field which each man bolds and its 
rent for the year is entered. In many villages the greater parto 
the people hold the same fields for several years; ns a rule in no 
more than one-fifth of the cases is a change required. When the 
nnllector has finished tho first four or five villages, he moves a fev 
2SIs, summons the landholders and settles their rents; and .goe 
on moving from place to place fall he has finished the sub-dins, on 
mhn nmctice of first fixing the whole sum due bv each village greatly 
STnga to labour, of Wing to MMd.1 totau.ut Tin 
Su a f?e officers knowing that a certain sum was to be levied from 
theirvilla^e, except perhaps in the case of a few of theirownrelafcions 
" Tvery Assistance to make a fair d.stnbntion among the land- 
* Tpi,Wq and for fclie same reason, the people agreed without much 
KJSfc to their shares. As the discovery of every case in which 
W1 was fraudulently held rent-free, reduced the share of all other 
holders a regard for their own interests encouraged the people to 

rive information of many frauds. It was also of advantages fix 
the individual assessment as late in the year as possible as the actual 
Sttam of each man’s crops could then be known. Mr. Blair' ends 
his account with the remark that tlie system undoubtedly acted as 
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a tax on industry as each man had to pay according to the char acter 
of his crops. The only remedy seemed to he to introduce a survey 
under which each man would pay according to the quantity and 
quality of his land and not according to the outturn of his crop. 
In the individual settlement much was left to the agency of 
native servants. This agency could not be dispensed with. When 
properly controlled, uo serious evil resulted from its employment, 
and the minute process that was gone through every year made the 
most trifling abuse liable to detection. 1 

About 1825 Mr. Pringle the assistant collector of Poona was 
appointed to survey the distriot and revise the assessment. 2 Mr. 
Pringle finished the survey and assessment of Shivner or Junnar, 
Pdbal, and Ind&pur, and reported the result to Government in 
September 1828. 3 In the principle he adopted for framing his 
assessment, in one material respect Mr. Pringle departed from the 
principle followed by Sir Thomas Munro in the ceded districts of 
Madras, and, so far as Mr. Pringle was aware, from most other 
settlements hitherto undertaken either under Native or European 
Governments.' From time immemorial the foundation of the land 
tax in India had been a share of the gross produce of the soil. The 
proportion varied at different times and under different rulers, but 
the principle was always the same. 4 In Mr. Pringle’s opinion the 
proportion of the gross produce- which could be exacted without 
absorbing tbe whole of the rent, varied with the numbers, wealth, 
and skill of the people, Mr. Pringle thought that it was not 
unlikely that at the time when Sir Thomas Mnnro wrote, two-thirds 
of the produce may have been a sufficiently large share to leave 
to the landholders of the ceded districts as rent. At the same time 
Mr. Pringle thought that it oould hardly have escaped Sir 
Thomas Munro’s attention that while an assessment of one-third 
q £ the gross produce might leave a sufficiency to the bolder of land 
whose net produce equalled half of its gross produce, it must 
exclude from cultivation soil whose net produce is only a fifth of 
its gross produce. In Mr. Pringle's opinion the surplus which 
remained from the gross produce after deducting all tillage expenses, 
was the only fair measure of the power of land to pay an assessment. 

-At the same time, as the relation of the surplus to the whole 
produce varies in different soils, any tax proportioned to the gross 
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1 Mr. Blair. Collector, 643 of 9th December 1828. _ 

* in 182G-27 the revenue survey was in progress in the Poona district. Bom. Gov. 

^ V Mn e pringle°'sB^irtTLitbograplied) dated 6th September 1828, about Junnar 

a share in the gross produce is found in the institutes of Mann 
, . „ JP ® !£ ° ta nf the Hedava, and in the theory if not in the practice of every 
and in the precepts of the Heaaya^ ana ^ Assessment byfixed rales, ft 

S0V6 iS^ nriria rarfM m£L by Ak W® minister Todar Mai in Hindustan , (1560-1600) 
and bv Tvfalik AmEar (1600-1626) and it was that also adopted in the ceded districts of 
and oy luau*- i w „ n r Thomas Munro. an opinion in 'which 

Madras i where it waa , , u succeeding revenue authorities, thatthe exaction 

he has been would be sufficiently moderate to 

a reiitf rora° the land he cultivated. Mr. Pringle, 

6th September 1828 para 5, 
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produce must be unequal to the extent of the variation between 
the net produce and the whole produce, and this inequality W 
creating an artificial monopoly in favour of the best soils, would 
tend to check production and to take more from the whole body 
of the people than it brought into the treasury. He thought that 
by proportioning the assessment to the net produce, and keenin» 
that proportion moderate, the productive powers of the counts 
would be preserved intact and land would become valuable . 1 On 
these considerations Mr. Pringle held that in .every case his 
assessment should rest on the net produce of the land, and that 
whatever might he the difficulties, all his inquiries should be 
directed to find out the amount of the net produce. He according- 
ly made it his first object to class all soils as nearly as possible 
according to their net produce, that' is the portion of the money 
value of the average gross produce which remains after deducting 
the whole cost of tillage and other accompanying charges. To 
determine the amount of the net produce Mr. Pringle appointed 
assessors and took the evidence of intelligent landholders. The 
lands .were first arranged according to their quality in classes, 
varying in number with the varieties of soil in each village, bat 
seldom exceeding nine in dry land and three or four in garden and 
rice land. When more than one variety of soil occurred in the 
same field, the field was classed according to its average qualify, 
The lands were classed under the advice and with the help of the 
landholders themselves whose local knowledge made them the 
best judges of the relative powers of the different fields in their 
own village. At the same time the assessor availed himself of the 
opposite interests of the holders, and the experience derived from 
other villages, to prevent unfairness or partiality. "Wien the 
classing was completed, the assessor proceeded to observe and 
record the distinguishing characteristic of each class. Next, from 
the evidence of the most experienced and intelligent landholders, 
he ascertained what crops were usually grown in each field, the 
most approved rotation of crops, the average amount of produce 
in ordinary years, and the several items of expense incurred 
according to the system of cultivation usually adopted by 
landholders in middling circumstances. In tracing each item of 
expense no point, however email, was omitted which might 
appear likely to contribute to the accuracy of the result. When 
circumstances admitted it, the evidence in regard to the amount of 
produce was verified by outting crops in different soils and 
comparing their outturn with the alleged produce of land in 
villages. In all estimates either of produce or of cost where grain 
was turned into money, the change was made at the average 
of groin during a series of twenty years taken from the 


price i 


books of the .village Vdni. If accounts for twenty years were 
available, the avorago for the whole period waf fixed on the 
proportion which the prices m .the years for which they were 
procurable, bore to the prices dnnng the same years in the newest 


J Mr. Pringle, 6th September 1828 paras 7, 4Q. 
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market Tillage. In the few villages where there was no V&ni the 
prices were taken from the nearest village where there was a Y&ni, 
and if the distance was considerable, an allowance was made for 
the cost of transport and duty. In fixing the average prices care 
was taken to avoid relative inaccuracies in the prices of different 
villages by making all the extracts for the same years and months 
and by examining and comparing the local weights and measures. 
In computing the cost of cultivation the number of bullocks required 
to till each kind of soil was ascertained by an estimate of their daily 
work, and the yearly acre charge was calculated with reference to 
their food, their ordinary price in the neighbouring markets, the 
interest on their original cost, tho number of years for which they 
usually lasted, and tho cost of insurance against casualties. Tho 
acre cost of manual labour was in liko manner fixed with reference 
to the number of hands required to cultivate a given quantity of 
land, and thoir wages in money and necessaries at tho current rate 
of hire, in the village. The same minuteness was observed in 
calculating the cost of seed, of manure, of field tools, of craftsmen’s 
and other village foes, of tho usual sacrifices and offerings, in short 
of every item of labour or stock which could form a charge on the 
produce boforc it was brought to market Interest at the current 
rate exacted on fair security was calculated on all advances which 
did not yield an immediate return and in all cases of risk a fair 
allowance was made for insurance. All these items, together with 
the reasons and authorities on which the estimate rested were 
ascertained and recorded by the assessor in the fullest detail in 
each class of soil in every village. Tho difference between the 
money valuo of the gross produce and tliB cost of cultivation in each 
class formod a standard by which its power of paying assessment 
was brought into comparison with the rent-paying power of any 
other part of the country. When the measure of relative assessment 
was determined, the next process was to fix tho actual assessment. 
This actual assessment was fixed on the basis of past collections. 
The assessor secured tho revenue accounts of the village for as 
many yearB as possible and ascertained the area of assessable land 
in bigft&s or other local measure, which was cultivated in each year, 
and the amount of money collected on it. As the local measures 
varied in area in almost every field, the next step was to turn 
them into acres. Tho local measures were easily turned to acres 
where the accounts had been kept in detail, as the names of tho 
fields actually in cultivation in each year were given and their 
size could be known from the present survey. "Where as was much 
oftener the case the old accounts did not give tho names of the 
fields, only an approximate estimate of the area could he made. 
To make this approximate estimate of area it was assumed that in 
cultivation preference was generally, given to the better classes of 
land, and the average nnmber of bighds to each aero in each class 
having been ascertained from tho survey, the number of bighas 
cultivated in any particular year was converted into acres at that 
proportion, beginning with the highest class, and descending 
through the other classes until the whole recorded cultivation was 
accounted for. In applying tho recorded amount of assessment 
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to tlio area of cnttivntccl land, nil cesses and payments of every 
description, excepting fees to villngo craftsmen which were already 
deducted in tlio charges, were included in tho- rental or jama. No 
nltownnco was inndo lor remissions on account of individual poverty 
nor were detached cases of leasehold or kauti land and its 
assessment taken into ncconnt, bccanso thoso had 'reference to 
temporary and partial considerations which ought not to influence 
tho general conclusions. When tho number of acres cultivated in 
each year and tho amonnt of assessment were ascertained heforo 
tiny final inference couhl bo deduced, tho quality of tho land under 
tillage had to bo ascertained. Jn former assessments tho necessity 
of ascertaining tho quality of tho land lmd been overlookoA 
Formerly tho nverago of past collections from cultivated land had 
without limitation been taken ns a guide for the future, though it 
was obvious that tho rate levied from tho cultivated portion which 
was generally tho host in tho village, it applied indiscriminately 
to tho wholo land, must often be inoro tlmn it was capable of 
paying. In order to avoid this mistake tho cultivated laud in each 
year was arranged in tho classes fixed by tho survoy either where 
that was possible liy ascertaining tho fields actually cultivated or, if 
tho actual fields could not ho ascertained, by assuming tlmt a 
preference lmd boon given to each class of land in proportion 
to its inherent value. "When tho wholo land was fo arranged, 
it was reduced to tho standard of tho first class by nllowing 
n deduction iu tlio nominnl nnmbcr of ncrcs in each class 
in proportion to tlio amount, by which its qualities fell short 
of tho qualities of tho best class. Thus where thcro wore twenty 
ncrcs of tho second class cultivated and tho proportion of tho 
net aero produco in tlio class was about half of tho first class, 
the twenty ncrcs wore rated in tlio cstunato ns ten acres. Tho 


number of ncrcs cultivated in each year being thus estimated in 
land of tho best quality, tlioir sum, divided by the recorded amount 
of collections, gavo tho acre rate in sneb land for that year, and tho 
nverago rate for tho wholo series of years was tho rntc of assessment 
on tho best land of tho villngo ns fixed from past collections. 
When this rnlo was adjusted to each of tho inferior classes of land 
iu tlio proportion of its not produco, it accurately showed tlio rates 
for thoso classes with reference to tho samo data. When tho 
assessor had gono through nil of tlicso calculations and tho result 
was fully recorded along with tho authorities on which 
tho result was based, his sharo in fixing the rates was completed. 
It only rouinined for him to nrrango and proparo tho goneral 
registers of tenures and land divisions which woro requirod 
for tho full development of tho Bystom in detail. Tho ollect of 
tho assessor’s oporntions was, in proportion to thoir not produce to 
distribute ovor tho wholo lands of each villago tho nverago amount 
of its formor payments. Tho work then passed to tho head assessor 
whoso businoss was to oxamino and cheek tho operations of the 
assessor and to comparo and combine thorn with thoso of other 
assessors m other villages With this view the classification was 
inspected an d tho complaints of tho iandholdors, if thoro woro any 

A closo scrutiny was 
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stitnted into the detailed estimates of gross produce and cost of 
image, and also into the rates of assessment drawn from past 
collections with all the reasons, records, evidences, and authorities 
on which each estimate was based. This inquiry was carried on with 
particular care in cases where the proportion of the rate of past 
collections to the net produce compared with, the proportion, in 
other villages and with the actnal condition of the village itself 
gave reasons to suspect inaccuracies. When the proportions did 
not agree, the apparent error had to be traced to its source and the 
inconsistency either explained or rectified. When the work of the 
assessor had been examined and found satisfactory, it was confirmed 
by the head assessor. As soon as the accounts of all the villages in 
one or more groups were completed, the head assessors proceeded 
to combine and generalize the results with the object of equalizing 
the rates of assessment in different villages, which, as they had 
hitherto been calculated independently in each village from its past 
payments and these were liable to he affected by a variety of 
accidents, were frequently very unequal. In the operation of 
equalizing the rates the head assessor performed for the villages of 
a group what the assessor had performed for the fields of each 
village. He distributed among them in the proportion of their net 
produce the total average amount ascertained to have been realized 
from the whole. This was effected .by calculating the amount of net 
produce and assessment of all the land in the gronp at the rates 
fixed for each village by the assessors. The amount of net produce 
divided by the assessment gave the average proportion of the 
assessment to the net produce in the whole group. This being 
applied to each class of land in every village, determined the accurate 
rate of assessment for that class, with reference to the rest of the 
land in the same group and to the past payments of the whole. All 
proceedings of the assessors and head assessors were revised in 
Mr. Pringle’s office with as much care and attention as the 
minutoness of detail and the variety of matter allowed. The mode 
in which the general principles had been followed was inquired into. 
The information collected and the facts observed and recorded 
under similar circumstances were compared. The value of the 
evidence, the authenticity of the accounts and the reasons for the 
several operations were weighed and considered. The complaints 
of the holders were heard and investigated, and, where necessary, 
the fields were inspected. If in the course of these inquiries any 
important error was detected, it was corrected. When the accounts 
had undergone this final revision, Mr. Pringle compared the 
proportion of the rate of assessment to the net produce with that in 
other groups. He invited the opinions of the hereditary district 
officers and of others who were either acquainted with the past and 
preseiit revenue administration or whose opinion was worthy of 
respect from their general information and intelligence. Mr. Pringle 
procured such information as he could in regard to the former 
history and present resources of the group or pargana , and, on a 
consideration of these points and of the general changes in the 
country, he determined to confirm tbe settlement of the head 
assessors or to raise or to lower it as circumstances suggested. If 
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tlio assessors' rates wero either raised or lowered, the cW B 
mnuo by the incronso or dednetion of a uniform proportion oi all t\, 0 

TJio available sub-divisional details of this survoy and assessment 
aro given below. The settlement was introduced in Shivner now 
Jnnnar, Piibal, Indnpur, Bhimthadi, Purnndhar, and Klied in 1829-30 
and in Iluveli and Mrtval in 1830-31. It oansod n reduction of 111 
por cent in Junnar and Piibal, and 251 per cent in Klied ; and an 
incrcaso of 701 por cent in Inddpur, 13f per cent in Bhimtliadi, 
and 271 por cent in Purandhar. No information is available 
regarding tlio effect of Sir. Pringlo’s survey in Hnvoli and in Mdval. 

The Shivner or Jnnnar sub-division was the most northern in the 
district. It stretched from tlio Sahyddris about forty miles east 
■with nn average breadth of about fifteen miles. The west was hilly 
and rugged, crossed by valloys running between the cast-strotching 
bills. '1’owardB tlio cast and south tlio country hccamo more level, 
and, in tlio Ala and Bola groups, opened into broad plainB. Along 
tho north a rnngo of hills ran iulnna, nnd boyond tho hills the limits 
of tho sub-division spread over a rough nnd bushy country, till it 
joined tho Alimadnngnr Collcctorato in tho valley of the Mnla. 
Junnar contained 1 78 Government and thirteen alienated villages. 
Exclusivo of hills and rivors tho measured area of tho Government 
villnges was 330.40S acres. Tho soil was in gonoral good and 
well tilled. In tho valloys near tho SabyAdris, where the supply 
of rain wns abundant, rice, ndelmi, hhurdsni, sdva, and other hill 
grains were grown, and in tho eastern plains good millet and hvlga 
crops wero raised in tho lighter soils mired with pnlso as rotation 
crops in the best land. The most valnablo produce was wheat and 
gram of which vory fine Holds wero grown especially near Umraz 
nnd Otnr whoro tho soil wns perhaps about the best in tho Deccan. 
Tlio land was usually worked with a four or n six bullock plough, 
which in tho best soil wns used only onco in two or three years, tho 
harrow being employed in tho intermediate seasons. The inferior 
6oils woro plonghcd overy year. Wnnuro was applied liberally to 
tho host but. not to tho poor lands. 1473 acres of garden crops 
wero wntored from wells. In gonoral tho profit from garden tillage 
wns not high and from want of capital somo of the gardens had i 
fnllon to ruin. Near tho town of Jannor wore somo valuable 
plantain and vogctablo gardens whoso prodtico found a ready snlo in 
tho Junnar raarkot. Thoso Junnar gardens had hitherto paid an 
aero rent of £4 (Its. 40), tho highest rent Mr. Pringle knew of in 
tlio Deccan. But thoy had been rathor ovor-nssessed. No land was 
watorod from ponds in Jnnnar - nnd nono of any consequence 
from rivors except in NArAyangnon whore a fine lately repaired dam 
watered 415 acres of tho bost garden land. In the western valleys 
tho rice depended on the rainfall which was generally certain and 
plentiful. The acre outturn was large compared with the produce 
of the diy lands but the cost of tillage wns heavy as the work was 
chiefly done by hired labour. In the open villages near the west 
in ordinary seasons the supply of rain was sufficient, bnt in the 
eastern plain the supply was precarious and the villages were less 
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nourishing. Tliero were no large towns. Jnnnnr, Ndr&yangaon, and 
Utnr were the places of most noto, but none of them had over 8U00 
people. The local demnnd for produce was trifling, the greater 
part of the harvest wont to Poona or occasionally to Bombay. The 
village records showed in Government villages 6457 landholders, 
but tlio actual number of holders was greater as fields wore some- 
times hold jointly. Of tho whole numbor entered in tho accounts, 
4SJG wero hereditary holders or mirdsddrs and 1611 wore casual 
holders ovvpris. In no part of tho Dccean wero tho rights attending 
tho hereditary tenure or minis more distinctly recognised. Almost 
every villngo had deeds of sale and mortgage, generally of old date, 
and when the land was valuable it was occasionally tbc subject of 
contest. 1 In tlio open enst tho husbandmen woro chiofly Maratha 
Kunbis, and in tho west Kolis. Tho Kunhis wero tho more intelligent, 
but their hardy simple habits fitted tho Kolis for tho work of tilling 
the hilly and rainy west. In tho richer villages land was sometimes 
hold on mortgage by Brahmans and traders who tilled them eithor 
by hired labour or by arranging to have a Knnbi ns managing 
pnrtnor. Of Into years such speculations had become less freqncnt, 
it was said, bccauso profits bad decreased. 

Tbc PAbnl subdivision lay close to tho south of Junnar. Its lands 
did not pass so fnr west as tho Sahyfidris, whore, and to tho south it 
was bounded by Khed and to tbo oast by Ahmadnagar. In 
produce, stylo of tillage, water, markets, people, and tenures 
Pabal closely resembled the open parts of Junnar. Tho chief points 
of difference wero that tho land was not so rich and that tho 
proportion of Into or rabi crops was smaller. Tho richost villages 
wero to tho north-west in the MhAlunga group. To tho south-east 
also tho land was good bat tbo supply of rain was nncertnin, and 
much distress had boon suffered and much land had fallen waste in 
tbo recent unfavourable seasons. Thoro were fifty-four Govornmont 
and eleven alienated villages. Tho Government villages included 
184-.S96 acres with 3249 landholders of whom 2397 wero hereditary 
and 852 wero casual. 
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Except parts of tho hilly west Shivucr and PAbal had formerly 8ltivnrr.Pdtxil, 

been included in tlio district or snbfia of Junnar, which, from its 
cession by tho Moghuls in 1720 until the latter years of Bdjirav’s 
government (1817), was for long periods entrusted to the samo 
managers or sublicdan. One of these officers Hari Dilmodar had 
remained in charge for forty-five years. Tlio subordinate manngers 
of villago groups or tnrafs woro also appointed under bend-quarter 
docdB or httsur sanads and woro continued daring good behaviour. 

Their local knowledge and oxporionco mado them so useful both to 
tlio government and to tho people that they wero rarely removed, 
and at ono time had nlmost tho character of hereditary officers. 

West Shivner was later of coming to tho Mar&tMs, It formed 
what was termed tho tdluka of Sliivnor most of whoso revenues 
wero assigned for tho maintonanco of tho local hill-forts and 
garrisons. Like tho more eastern parts those villlages had been 


» Mr. Pringle, 1828, pars CO. In tlio tlirco subdivisions Jnnnnr PAbal and Klicdtlie 
greater proportion of tlio landholders were mirdmldn attached to the soil. The 
Collector, 4th Sept. 1SSO, Horn. <?ov. KcV. lice. 352 o! 183 1, 125. 
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scHleinent either with Hm M *rf fJgK 

M dc ”; ncMjbtiuy Ilo,tlors or mxrasdan paid full or sosli rates 
nud casual holders or njms paid short or ukli rates. When 
tho settlement was made in a lamp sum with tho villuco 

msdn rrn 'l 1 f® 1 sllorfc , on . tl,Q ltmiJs of the casual holders was 
l j ? an cstra lQ vy OH the lands of tho hereditary 
holders. As they wore seldom closely examined, tho group manager 
or navuhtar was generally able to protect himself by showing in 
Ins returns something loss than tho actnal area of full rent or 
sosli land. 1 hough under this system much of what was taken 
from tho pcopta nover reached government, tho country was on 
the wliolo well tilled and the pooplo wore much idoto flourishing 
than at later periods when the assessment was more moderate. 
The long terms during which men remained in chnrgo of districts 
and of village groups, made thorn interested in tho prosperity of 
their villages. They occasionally united tho character of banter 
with that of revenue nmnnger and wero liberal in their advances 
and lonns, and, on tho credit of their long-continued position as 
managers, in bad seasons they wero able to raiso funds to 
meet the demands of tho district manager or mhhedar without 
pressing tho landholders. In this way by working together with 
the landholders and by keeping tlieir accounts open for a series of 
years, the group managers wore able to make good their advances at 
tho tiino whon extra payments wore least bnrdonsomo to the • people. 
This system continued with Iittlo cliango until tho accession of 
Bnjinlv in 1706. Under Biljir.lv tho old managers wero removed 
on tlio slightest ground and othor ovil clinngos wero introdnccd. 
Then followed in 1802 the irrnption of Taslivnntrdv Holkar which 
caused desolation in Junnar, though tho ruin was not so complete 
ns in somo other parts of tho Deccan. After tho restoration of 
BAjiritv by tho treaty of Bassoin, attempts wore made to return 
to a hotter plan of government, hot thoso attempts were soon 
abandoned for tho ruinous system of rovonno contracting. 

Whon tho British assumed tho management of the country Junnar' 
and Puba! wero at first included in Ahmadimgar. Bahai was soon 
transferred to Poona, but till 1821 Junnar remained in Nagar. In 
Junnar as in most of Ahmadnngnr an important change was made in 
tho rent settlement or jamdbandi of 1819. The whole of the land whioh 
lind hitherto been reckoned in local measures, differing in name and 
extout in almost every village, was nominally turned into biahds 

and arranged in classes on hasty and inaccurate, *• 

Without much inquiry as to how far it had been Tctn * S ^£°* 
tho full or kamdl rental was adopted as the maximum of 
in each village, and apportioned among the as , sossmeab 

rates apparently not less arbitrary than^tho clas^ficatte^wi. at 
tho increase in the total amount was considerable it ™ - 

gradually by progressive or iddva enhancements vlT lm P ose< * 
this settlement were far from uniform. But imdnr f?® , results of 
in which it was carried out, the people i n many cases w °° S y Wtty 
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P’°° n r° Ian<1 . easy toms ; and tlio now rates seemed to 

imvo becu. paid without much difSculty. In Pabal and the other 
suh-dmsions wlncli wore attachod to Poona soon after the 
British acquisition, the full or sosti rates and the short or nidi 
ratos of the former government remained undisturbed. The only 
changes wcrD that greater indulgence was sometimes shown in 
allowing hereditary holders to pay short or uhti ratos. On the other 
hand the assessment of waste land wns occasionally enforced with 
more rigour than formerly. Though it was not without objections, 
this system probably worked hotter than any crude attempt at 
reform would havo worked.’ 


_ In settling Junnar and Pabal, their neighbourhood and their 
similar circumstances induced Mr. Pringlo to regulate the 
assessment by the snmo general standard. The principles on which 
Iho assessment was framed have boon explained. As it was the 
first attempt to apply tlioso principles, tlio settlement wns interrupted 
by many doubts, difficulties, and errors ; many groups had to bo 
revised tivico or even throe times. The share of the net produce 
which it wn3 decided should bo takou by Government wns (51-7 5 
per cent. When tlio assessment was completed the people were 
called and tlic result wns explained to them. It was found that in 
soma villages the new rates exceeded and in others foil short of 
former payments. Tlio same happened in the case of individuals. 
Where tlio rcsnlt was an increnso tlio parties were naturally 
dissatisfied. 'They were asked to slate thoir objections, and a 
reference to the dotailod accounts and to Iho opinion of their 
neighbours was made lo show them that tlicir rents had been raised 
because thoir land was found to bo or greater extent or of better 
quality llinii hnd been supposed. If they refused to admit the justice 
of the enhancement they wore colled on to point out any other holder 
whoso fields they considered ns good ns their own nnd who had 
obtained more favourable torms. If they pointed out a more 
favourable case, a fresh investigation wns made on tlio spot with tlio 
help of tlio liendmcii of neighbouring villages. These inquiries 
sometimes led to a reduction of tlio estimate of net produce, but 
thoy more frequently confirmed tho assessor’s work. 

On comparing tho details of tho now and of tlio former assessment 
Mr. Pringlo found that a frequent, though not a uniform, effect 
lmd been the reduction of tho rent of tho more fertile fields and 
villages and tlio increase of those of inforior quality'. This, which 
to Mr. Pringlo must have been mi unexpected and disappointing 
result, was ho thought duo to tho working of full rates or sosti and 
short rales or vkli, ns in many cases undor that system, while the 
best lands pnid very highly, tho poorer lands paid little more_ than 
quit-rents. When tho landholders’ complaints had been heard, and 
the settlement of tlio head assessors had os far as possible been 
equalised, it remained to confirm raise or lower their settlement in 
6uch uniform proportion as appeared advisable. Before fixing how 
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far to change the assessor’s settlement Mr.' Pringle had to consider 
a case which in his opinion constituted a special, exception to the 
general principle. The case was this. The western valley or tho 
/chore of Madh was held chiefly by Kolis, a simple rude and hardy 
people with few ties to bind them to the soil, at the prompting oi 
pique or of disgust always ready to take to their favourite pastlmo 
of freebooting. Probably to keep the Kolis settled their lands had 
been held on very favourable terms. The general effect of tho now 
assessment would in some cases have more than doubled the Kolis’ 
ratos. This was no more than the fertility of the soil justified, and 
as most of the Kolis were casual holders or upris they had no claim 
of right to any special indulgence ; still Mr. Pringle considered that 
in the case of men of this class the recovery of the full rental was 
less important than keeping them settled and quiet. Accordingly, 
in tlie villages where the increase would have been heavy and in one 
or two similar villages in neighbouring valleys, Mr. Pringle made a 
reduction of twenty per cent on the survey rental before bringing 
them into comparison with the rest of the country. 

The amount of land assessment in Jnnnar and PAbal fired by tta 
head assessors on the basis of past collections was £47,980 
(Bs. 4,79,800). As the accounts of former management had been 
found very complete and aB they went back to some of the best 
periods of Mnr&tlia government, general considerations, 'connected 
with the altered circumstances of the country, induced Mr. Pringle to 
consider this amount greater than could be ensily realized, consistently 
with a liberal regard for the welfare of the people. He accordingly 
made a general reduction which together with the special reduction 
in the Koli lands, and, with revisions in some cases where tho 
calculations of the net produce had been excessive, amounted to n 
reduction of 14'012 per cent on the assessor’s total rental. This 
brought the final assessment to £41,257 (Bs. 4,12,570) and tho 
proportion on the net produce to 54'03 per cent. Of 2460 wells 
in both sub-divisions only 287 were capable of yielding rent and ot , 
these the assessment on the principles laid down in Government 
letter dated 12th October 1826 amounted to £265 (Bs. 2650). But 
the whole of this did not fall due until the periods of exemption had 
expired. The details are : J 

Sbivnsr-P^-bal Settlement, 1828. 


Land. 

Tilled. 

Waste. 

Wells. 

Area. 

.Rent 

Area. 

Itcnt. 

Number 

Bent. 


Acres. 

ns. 

Acres. 

ns. 


IU. 

Government ... m. 

230, 

2,70,829 

159,143 

1,05,183 

237 

2015 

Alienated M 

SO, 095 

SO, CIO 


... 

210 

3453 


i Mr. Pringle, 6th September 1828 P»ni/2. There were 119,820 acres of nnarable 
land and 2223 wells paying no rent. Though entered undor Tilled, tho nliennted 
acres nnd their rental are totals whoso detail ns to tilled and lintilled is not given 
in Mr. Pringlo's report. The ™P C “ > n the statement are ankutht rupees 

one of which was equal to 0 958 of n British rupee. Sec Bom. Gov. Sol. LXX, 12. 
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Under this settlement tlic nsgcssmonLof Government laud cxccodod 
Nlnllk Amber's (oinl or Innkha by £58-13 (lls. 58,<)30) nnd was £6119 
(Rs. 01,100) loss Jlwin the average of past collections. In each village 
1 be tillage area was entered for tlio year in which tho villago waa 
surveyed. These amounted in tlio Government land to 230, G45 acro3 
of wliieli the survey assessment was £27,083 (Its. 2,70,830) which 
was £8.701 (Its. 35,010) less limn tlio existing or actual rent- 
sol f lenient or jamtihandi. An increase in tlio well recuipta reducod 
the deficiency to £3313 (Hr. 33, '130).' 

I mhlptir lay between tlio Nira and Bhiinn which mot nt its south- 
east earner, it eontoined eighty-six villages of which ten were wholly 
alienated nnd were not surveyed. The seventy-six villages which 
were either entirely or partially in the possession of Government, 
covered 300,7(57 acres exclusive of hills. Tlio soil in tlio river- 
hmik villages was in general deep and rich. 'J'ho tmlnnde between 
the rivers were barren nnd stony. 'J’ho chief produce was whito 
/cifrt. Tlio proportion of waste was not very great, hut the cultivated 
nrea bore marks of the landholder's poverty mid want of capital. Tlio 
heavy eight-bullock plough was used every year in the deep soils. 
Manure was seldom given except to watered lands. It was its 
proverbially scanty supply of rain that made Inditpur tlio most) 
niiprodutivo sub-division of I’oonn. The only wntcring was from 
wells, ami the area watered from wells was small. 

.During Mnriithn rule Indiipnr is said to have flourished most under 
the management of Miidhnvriiv (1701 -17/2) nnd or Nana 1‘ ndunvis 
(1774-1 7il0). At tlml time most of the sub-division was assigned for 
the support of ixh/i Ivirta that is coiiimnudants of liorso and thilcdurs 
that is self-horsed troopers of whom considerable bodies wore 
stationed in all the chief villages, probably to guard tlio Nizam’s 
frontier. 'J’lio few records which .remained showed flint, nt that 
time, compared with what it afterwards became, tlio nrea under 
tilings was great, the rates were high, and thcro was a much larger 
body of hereditary holders. The decline of Indiipnr dated from 
1791. A succession of had seasons nnd iimgovornincnfc reduced its 

resources nml its ruin was completed iu 1802 by the ravages of a 

detachment of Jlolkar’s army under Fntesing Mane lho rum 
earned by this army was followed by. tlio failure of tbo Into rains o 
' 1803 and a fninino so grievous that the wlioloof tho people loft their 
villages. For six years tho land remained empty. It was then 
granted on n favourable lea=o to ono Mallifir Mukund. Ibe lenso 
h, steel for nine years, nml, at tlio end of tho mno years, tlio demand 
wns limited to Malik Ambnr’s very moderate nssessmcnt.Ab the 
beginning of British management its stalo was c ° m P™£\°|y 
prosperous, except that the hereditary holders who had tied in tho 
time 1 of desolation, had never come hack to claim thoir Ws. rrom 
the almost total destruction of villago records about ;U 803 la tnd tho 
irregular system tlint had since prevailed, btUo information vm 
available regarding tho principles on winch tho nssossmei 
regulated in tho best times. Such accounts as were forthcoimng 


> Mr. Pringle, Cth September 1S2S inro 73. 
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Roomed to show that tlio land had been lield on full or sosti anfl 0 n 
sborfc or ukti rates in much tho samo way as in Shivner and l’Msd. 

When Indiipur catno under British management, it was at first 
placed under tbo Collector of Ahtnadnagar. Tho rent settlement oi 
1819 was mado by his establishment on tho plan adopted in Jnnnar. 
In Indiipur tho full Mnrathn settlement or kamdl which was intrfr 
dneed ns tho maximum to which by gradual enhancements the 
Govcrniuont donmnd was to riso, was so greatly in oxcess of the usual 
collections that it could not have boon continued. For three years 
as tho rates were moderate, crops good, and prices high, 
Indiipur flourished. But low grain prices in 1822 and 1823, and 
an almost complete failure of min in 1823 and 1824 reduced 
the pooplo to tho extremest poverty. In 1826 tho Collector of 
Poona endeavoured to restore cultivation by granting village 
leases for five years on rents rising to twonty-fivo per cent over 
Mnlik Ambar’s assessment or tankha. Tbo terms were moderate. 
But such was tho scarcity both of peoplo and of capital that few 
mon woro found willing to undertake the risk, and of those who 
took lenses, in conscquenco of tho want of rain in 1826-27, the 
greater number failed to pay oven tho moderate sums required. 
The system of lenses was abandoned and tbo lands were given to 
people on such short or vkti rents ns they were willing to pay. 1 
Indiipur was tho largest town in tho sub-division. It had once been 
a plnco of importance. But in 1828 its tmdo was inconsiderable 
and its only manufacture was tho weaving of coarse cloth for lie 
use of tho neighbouring villagers. The grain wont chiefly to 
Phaltan and Brirtimati and from there to the JConkan and Poona'. 
Of tho husbnndrnon only a vory small proportion were hereditary 
holders and theso woro chiefly of headmen’s families. Few others 
hnd survived tho ware and famines which had laid Inddpnr 
waste. Tho casual holders or npris for tho most part belonged to 
tho neighbouring territories of tho Niz&m and the Rdja of Satdra, 
or tlioy hnd como from higher assessed British lands attracted by 
low rates but without any permanent interest in the soil. The 
villages woro ruinous, and, whon Mr. Pringle visited them. Lad 
bccomo half empty or entirely desorted in consequence of a recent 
(1827) failure of rain.® 

As the assessing of Indiipur was begun later than the assessing 
of Junnar and Pabal, Mr. Pringlo’s oxporfonce enoblod him to clear 
many of tho assessors' doubts and to correct many of their errors. 
Still several delays occurred and there was much to pat in order 
and to correct, which required the constant supervision of Mr. 
Pringle and his establishment. The materials for the assessment 
were more scanty thnn they had been in Junnar and Pabal. The 
old records wore less complete ; many or the holders were absent, 
and, of those who attended, many were new-comers or casual residents 
who took little interest in the survey. While the work was in 


•Mr. Fringlo, Gtli September 1S28 E*™? SO. _ Mr. Gibernc, 
September 1#30, Bom. Gov. Itav^cc. 3G2 of 1831 » lld - u & 

“Mr. Pringle, Gth September -1S28 para 74. 
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progress, Mr. Pringle visited almost every village in tho sob-division 
unaccompanied by any of l»is establishment and cnconrngod the 
people to give him their opinion regarding tho survey. Some of the 
more intelligent scorned sensible of tho jnslico of tho views with 
which it was undertaken, and in general were satisfied with tho 
means which had boon used to apportion tho rntos on tho different 
fields. By far tho greater number showed an apathy very different 
from the jealous anxiety of the hereditary holders of Jnnnnr. A series 
of bad seasons had taken (lie heart out of tho Indilpur husbandmen. 
Provided they obtained present relief, they vrero willing to trust 
the future to tho incrcy and moderation of Government, nwnro that if 
Government asked moro than they conld pay, they could with littlo 
inconvenience move to somo other part of tho country whoro rents 
were lower. Tho assessors fixed twenty-five per cent of the net 
prodneo as the average of past collections. Tho extreme lowness of 
this rate wns due to flic fact that the papers from which it was 
calculated belonged to the years that followed tho ruin of 1803 and 
included many years of specially light leases or hauls. It would havo 
been impolitic to make a rate obtained under such circumstances 
permanent. Mr. Pringle had no hesitation in increasing it, but, as 
he thought that in estimating tlio gross produce tho assessors had 
not mnde sufficient allowance for the precarious rainfall and ns 
Indilpur wns much moro impoverished than Junnnr or Bubal, ho 
judged it inadvisable to raise tlio Indiipnr assessment io the Jnnnnr 
standard. Under these circumstances lie determined to incrcnso 
the head assessor’s settlement by 12i per cont, a clinngo which raised 
the Government demand to about 28 1 percent of tlio net produce. 

A due nllownucc for tho uncertainty of tho rain supply would 
probably raise the share to nbout -15 per cent or nino por cent less 
than tho proportion finally fixed in Jnnnnr find Pabal. A* lien tho 
head assessors had equalised mid completed tho assessment ns in 
Junnnr and Prfbal, it wns found to raiso the pnyments of somo 
holders mid of somo villages and to lower tlio payments of others. 
In this respect ns in Junnnr the now rates were found most often 
favourable to the host land®. Most of tlio villngcs on tho Nira 
hod their rales raised, while in the Bliima villages the rates were 
relatively reduced. This result appeared to bo duo to tlio fact 
that the area of laud lmd hitherto been estimated much lower m 
tho Nira than in tho Bliima villages, though 

.iltTm-micn in tlio analily of tho sou. Ino results 

1 or bad 
their individual 
wero. 


corresponding difference in tlio quality 
when explained to tho holders wero considered good 


according as their effect was io lower or to raiso tlioir mm 
payments. Tho doubts of all tlio villages which objected 

The inquiry confirmed tho correctness of tho assessors rates. 
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Mr. Pringle imposed raised it to £19,723 (Rs. l,97,m Tim 
well-tax yiolded nil Additional mm of £413 (Rs. 41301 tCt 
total of £20,130 (Rs. 2,01,300). Tlio details are 


IxnXrcr. Stmemasr, 1SS3. 
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Tlio total fiottloment of £18,5G4 (Rs. 1,85,040) on Government 
land was £5987 (Rs. 59,870) nbovo Mnlik Ambar’s total or 
tankha and £5019 (Rs. 50,490) liolow tins Mnt&tka total or 
JcamtU, and £2008 (Rs. 20,G80) more tlian that calculated from tie 
tiverago of past collections. Tlio snrvcy assessment ot cultivated 
Govommont land exceeded tho existing or actual scttlomont or 
jamabmuli by £G1G8 (Rs. G1,GS0) or an incrcaso of 7G4 per cont. 
But, ns Mr. Pringle says, tbis was of no importance when tlio 
circumstances under which tho land was let at tho timo of surroy 
woro taken into consideration. 1 2 

In Bhimtlmdi tlio now survey and assessment raised tho rates on 
cultivated land 13J per cent over the former settlement. 3 * 

In Punuidhnr the new survey and assessment rates on Government 
land exceeded past collections by .CGSGO (Rs. GS,G0O) or 33 1 per 
cont. Tlio incrcaso in tlio assessment on cultivated lnnd was £3904 ' 
(Rs. 39,010) or 27^ per cent, being less in proportion than on tho 
wholo rental ns tho greater increnso fell on tho waste land. The 
incrcaso of tho now rates over tho settlement (Rs. 88,400) of 1828-29 
was £208G (Rs. 20,8G0) or about 24 per cent." 1 

In Khcd tho now survey rates wero fixed nt 55 per cent on the 
net produce, a result which averaged about 27 J por cent loss than 
former collections. Tho fall in tho assessment of cultivated land 
compared with tho existing settlement was £3191 (Rs. 31,910) or 
25 J por cent. 5 6 * 

Mr. Pringle’s assessment was introduced bctwcon 1829 and 1831. 
During lS29-80it camo into forco in Bliimtliadi, Purnndlmr, Indrtpur, 


1 Mr. Pringle, Cth September 182S para 89. Tbcro were GO, 1 62 ’acres of unarablo 
land and 4-11 wells paying no rent. Though entered under Tilled, tho alienated acres 

and their rental nro totals whoso detail as to tilled and waste is not riven in Mr 
Pringle’s report. 

“Mr. Pringle, 6th Sopttmber 1S2S, para 90. ‘The assessment ot cultivated land 
exceeded tlio actual jnmtlbaiidi by £6168 (Us. 61,080). This the Superintendent 
considered of no importance ns tho lnnd was let so low in former vonrs * Mr 
Qibcmo, Collector, 4th September 1830, Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 362 of 1 fin 1 i i a’ i in ’ 

' 8 Mr. Gibornc, Collector, 4th September 1830, Bov. Kec, 362 of 1831 ins lin ' 

‘Bom. Go v. Bov. Rcc. 352 of 1831, 112-116. 01 0dI > 10S ' 110 - 

6 Besides in KLcd, in Jnnnar and IMb.nl tho new survev also .. .- 

occasioned a reduction in tho rates. In Inddpur Pumndliar and Bhbi^M °r“? n,,0V ? 
an incrcaso. In tho three sub-divisions of Klied Jimnnr am] iV 14 c<msc<l 

proportion of tlio landholders were well-to-do hereditary holdn^-A , greater 

Tho Collector Mr. Gibornc, Bom. Gov. Bev, Rco, 352 0 f 1831 ^ 2 ? ttac hcd to the soil. 
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Klicd, Junnar or Slnrnor, and Pabal ; and into Havoli, Mdvul, and 
Moliol (now in Shohiptir) in 1S30-31. 1 Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
was not found to improve the state of the district: In practice 
over most of the district the now rates woro never actually onforcod. 
in 1 83G a fresh survey nud settlement was begun. 

In 1829-30 tlicro was another fnilnro of min. In Indilpur, 
Bhimthadi, and part of Purandhar, aL the end of Soplombor 1 829, 
not a blade of grass was to bo seen. The crops failed completely ; 
they were dried np bofovo they canto into ear. In tho east no 
collections wero mnde except at spots whore moisture gathered. 
Early in tho year tho people took their cattlo with them and left 
in great numbers. In nddition to remissions of about £38,400 
(Rs. 3,84,000), or about £22,100 (U<*. 2,21,000) more than tho sum 
granted in 1S28-20, land assessed at £7772 (Us. 77,720) was thrown 
up ns its holders wero too poor to staj’ and lmd loft. Tho 
outstandings wero Inrgo. Compared with 1828-29 the land rcvcmio 
settlement for 1829-30 allowed u fall from £111,711 to £45,409 
(Rs, 11,17,110 -J{s. 4,54,090). This fall was partly duo to tho 
transfer of three largo sub-divisions, Shohiptir to Alnnadnagnr 
and Jmli and Muddebiluil to Dhiirwdr, yielding about £43,400 
(Its. 4,3 J, U00) of revenue. 8 

The IJhimtlindi sub-division was tho first in which tho Collector 
Mr. Giberno introduced Mr. Pringle's now settlement. About £2000 
(Us. 20,000) were outstanding from former years, Tho year 1828-29 
wns one of partinl fnilure nn«l remissions wero required, but owing 
to changes in the staff of tlio local ofiioers none woro granted, 3 In 
1829-30, according to Mr. Pringle’s rates, tho settlement amounted 
to £59 IG (Its. 59,4 GO). Of this only about £2000 (Its. 20,000) 
could bo collected, ns the want of rain completely ruined tho crops 
and waited the greater part of this sub-division. Since 1827-2S, 
when Mr. Pringle's surveyors had measured tho country, 27,312 
acres had fallen out of tillage. In 1827-28 the now rates showed 
an increase of 13J per cent on the rental but flic settlement wns 
made according to the old system; £4027 (Its. 4G,270)wcro remitted, 
and of tho £15S1 (Its. 15,810) which remained over, £005 
(R«. GO.’O) wero outstanding at the close of tho year. Compared 
with 1822-23 the settlement of Bliimthndi in 3828-29 showed a. 
fall from £10,930 (11s. 1,09,300) to £0000 (Its. GO, 000) or about 
forty per ccut. When managed by tho Tulsibag family Bhimthadi 
is said to have enjoyed considerable prosperity. Of this prosperity 
few traces wero left. Tho villages looked poor and distressed and 
thcro seemed littlo chauco of recovering tho increased revenue 
which according to Mr. Pringle’s survey might ho recovered without 
hardship to tho landholders. 4 

In Purandlmr tho new survey assessment exceeded past collections 
by £GSG0 (Us. GS.G00) or 33J per coat. Tho incroaso m tho 
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' Bom. Gov. It nr. Bee. 3.72 of 1S.11. 107-100. 

* Mr, Giberno, September 18110, limn. Gov. Bov. Rco. Sj_ of JMI, 101 

* Tile whole rental wax brought to nrcmmt. In September 1830 the Collector 

ir ported that about £.100 (Be, 0000 ) would have to bo written off. Bom. Go*. 
Rev. Bee. 352 of 1831, 102-103, 113. , „ _ ,, 

* Mr. Gibome, ttb September 1S30, Bom. Gov. Rov. Roe. 3 j - of 1531, 105-1 1 ■ 

ji 1327-50 
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assessment on cultivated land was £3904 (Rs. 39,040) ot 111 t, 
cent, being less in proportion than on the whole rental as the incieL 
c “efly fell on the waste land. The new rates showed an mcrcam 
of £-,086 (Rs. 20,860) over the settlement £8846 (Rs, 88,400) ot 
1828-29. . The year 1828-29 was one of partial failure and remissions 
wore required, but they were not granted owing to a change of 
officers as stated in Bhimthadi. 1 The cultivation in this sub-division 
varied little. The net settlement amounted to £10,448 (Rs. 1,04,480). 
The year 1829-30 was one of almost total failure and required the 
large sum of £6094 (Rs. 60,940) of remissions leaving £4354 
(Rs. 43,540) to be collected. Compared with 1822-23 before which 
remissions had not been granted, the settlement of 1828-29 showed 
a decrease from £11,007 (Rs. 1,10,070) to £8846 (Rs. 88,460) that 
is a fall of at least one-fifth in the revenues in six years.* For tho 
three years ending 1828-29 outstanding balances in Purandhar 
amounted to £4800 (Rs. 48,000). In September 1830 the Collector 
feared that the season of 1829-30 would add to tho outstanding 
balance. The people were particularly backward in paying tho 
revenue and it was difficult to distinguish tbe deserving poor from 
the quarrelsome and cavilling holders who could afford to pay. 5 

Inddpnr was a more peculiar sub-division than either Bhimthadi 
or Purandhar. The rainfall was scanty and its revenue was doubtful. 
Few of the people were bound to the land; most of them were 
strangers. The new survey raised the Government demand by 
76£ per cent. In April 1830 Mr. Giberne the Collector showed what 
evils would result from any attempt to enforce these higher rates. 
In June 1830 in order to bring back people who bad left, ho had 
been allowed to keep to tbe old rates showing the difference 
sacrificed as a temporary reduction. The settlement of 1829-80 by 
Mr. Pringle's rates represented £9157 (Rs. 91,570), but in Septemhor 
1880 the Collector wrote that the crops had failed so completely 
that only a mere trifle could be realised. So entirely did the rain 
fail that immediately after the close of the rains not a blade of 
grass was to bo seen. Early in the season, probably about July, tho 
people left as ‘water had failed. The returns showed a decrease 
of cultivation representing a loss of £1021 (Rs. 10,210) of revenue. 4 
In the Collector’s opinion some change of system was required. 
Under the existing system if a plot of land was thrown up it would 
be let to the first bidder and as there was no scarcity'of waste tho 
highest bid would be far below tbe sum paid by the last holder. 
Such a practice tempted the steady fanner and hereditary tenant 
to throw up his paternal land for a more favourable tenure and 
made tbe wholo body of husbandmen unsettled and careless. Under 
Mr. Pringle's new settlement this eril had been checked.^ In time 
the people would see the advantages of keeping to and improving 


J Tho wholo rental was brought Jo account. In September 1830 tho Collector 
reported that about £2000 [Rs. 20.000J would have to bo written off. Bom, Gov. 
Rev. Roc. 352 of 1831, 102, 103, 113. 

* Bom Gov Bov. Roc. 352 of 1831, H-‘ 

» Mr. Giberno, Collector, Sept. 1830.Bom.Gov. Rov. Boo. 352 of 1831, 112-115. 

< Bom. Gov. Cor, Hoc. 352 of 1831, 115-119. 
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tho lands they hold. Mr. Giberno was doubtful whether in some Chapter VIII- 

cases i lie new rales had not been fixed too high. Ho had hoped that T — •, 

a revenue survey would have tended to a reduction of rates and that Ijand ' 

the necessity of remissions would liavo coased. Unfortunately the The British. 

failure of tho 1 S2D-30 crops had been so goncrnl and so complete fnddpur, 

that tho amount settled by tho now nssossmont could never havo lszo-so. 

been realised. 1 The slalo of tho people wns very depressed. They 

were well known to live from hand tomouth. They began to cat their 

crops before they wore ripe and daily plucked unripe grain to givo 

them a incal. Tf flic season wns favourable tlio price of grain fell 

so low ns to make tho produce of little valuo nnd remissions were 

required. Even if tho season was had tho price did not riso because 

there was many years’ supply on hand nnd remissions had again to 

bo given. 2 As the rates introduced by tho new settlement woro 

considered to bo such ns tho people woro able to pay nnd such ns 

Government, were entitled to levy, tho Collector did not grant 

remissions in tho old way but held over for future recovery tho 

ninount by which the collections fell short of tho settlement. 

Tho Collector told tho people their only chnncc of getting tho 
balance remitted was by seeing that in futuro there were no 
bnlnnccs. At tho same time he was certain that tho bnlnnco could 
never be recovered. He bud hoped that the now settlement would 
liavo reduced tho rates so greatly that tho revenue would havo been 
easily paid instead of being drawn forth with tho greatest labour, 
lfo was greatly disappointed that this hnd not been tho result. In 
ollior respects, in the arrangement of tho accounts, tho distinction 
of fields, and the other details tho new settlement could not bo 
improved. Everything was simplified to the utmost. Only tho 
revenue would bo ns difficult to collect ns it lmd ever been. lieforo 
1822-2:5 tho revenue wns collected with tho grentest oaso; no 
remissions were ever thought of. This wns partly owing to tho 
high price of grain, and tho case with which produce wns 
disposed of. It wns also insured by the character of tho pooplo, 
mid their fears of delaying the payment arising from tho jnodo 
formerly in m=o of compelling payment by a variety of cruel 
methods, burning fingers or tying up tho delinquent with heavy 
stones fastened to his cliost or head. Though under the English these 
punishments were not practised, from their recent enforcement they 
woro still dreaded. Even nfteriho beginning of British manngomont 
n stone sent round to tho backward villages summoned payments, a 
practice which wns never thought of in 1830. In 1830 a landholder 
lmd nothing to fear from delaying to pay. Tlio severest punishments 
woro n gain to him. 3 The only course open to tho Collector wns to 
enforce tho regulations regarding tho appointment of watchmon 
over tho crops until a settlement was made for payment. 'Ibis rule 
would ho in force during tho current year; it had novor boon 
enforced before.'* 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 352of 1831, 10G-10S. ... 

5 Mr. Giltemc, Collector, 1830, Horn. Gov. Bov. Bee. 352 of 1831, 130-131. 
•Mr. Giberno, Collector, 1830, Horn. Gov. Rev. Rce. 352 of 1831, 131- 134. 

• Mr. Gibcmc, Collector, 4 tit September 1830, Rev. Rcc, 3o- of 1831, 138-139. 
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In Bhimthadi, Purandhar, and Inddpur the new snrvov stUW , 
Lad increased the rates. Even under the former low rates h 
remissions were required and every year large balances remind 
outstanding. The Collector saw no reason to suppose that the 
new settlement would reduce these evils. The principles o? the 
new survey were to fix a rate which the landholders could and 
ought to pay and Government ought to receive. The survev 
superintendent Mr. Pringle said that Collectors should. have the 
power of imposing the increase so gradually that the pressure of the 
new rates would be less felt. If this was acted on, the result would 
be to lower rates fixed on the principle of the survey, proved by the 
superintendent to be those which the holder could and ought to pay. 
If the Collector were to take on himself the reduction of these rates' 
in theory he had no good reason to offer why the full rates should 
not be levied. But be knew that as a matter of fact the new rates 
could not be collected. If he took less than the rate fixed by the 
settlement, beeanse he could not obtain it, he set aside the principle 
on which the settlement was based. 1 In Inddpur from Bheer 
necessity the full rates were not levied. ' If the new rates were 
enforced the Collector feared that the greater part of the subdivision 
would become waste. His fear was grounded on the fact that (he 
greater part of the people had left from want of water and 
afterwards refused to return to till the land at higher rates. 5 In 
Purandhar the Collector made arrangements for introducing tho 
increase by degrees. Where tho rates had been doubled lie directed 
five-eighths (10 as. in the rupee) of the full amount to be levied in 
the first instance and an addition of ^-nds (11 as. in the rupee) to bo 
made every year so that five years would pass before the full amount 
was levied.’ Even this concession failed to satisfy the people. So 
great was the distress that in 1830 the lands of the large town of 
Sdsvad were almost all neglected. 8 


The failure of the 1829 rains was followed by a second year of 
scanty supply. In the east in Bhimtbadi, Inddpur, JMoliol now 
in Sholapur, and in part of Purandhar the crops completely 
failed. An early and plentiful fall of rain raised the cultivators’ 
hopes, but the after-failure of rain withered the plants when they 
were only a few inches above ground. At harvest time the country 
was a miserable waste, and the people were suffering and full of 
complaints. Still tho actual collections for 1880-31 were more 
favourable than those of former years. Territorial changes 
prevented any exact comparison. In 1880-31 Sholapur and Bars i 
were transferred from Ahmadnagnr to Poona. In spite of the local 


i Mr. Gibcrnc, Collector, Sept. 1830, fom. Gov. Iicr. Rec. 332 of 1831, 110-120. 

3 Regarding Inddpur, on the 2Gtli of Mam h J®Lt *£o 8 ®v. Comr. Mr. Williamson 
■wrote, ‘Beforo tho now survey rates n E S at Inddpur tho Collector 

expressed crent fears of their success. Tho nret your he estimated tho surrey 
assessment®!* about fOirafl^.ahCWlJvhdelmacemcd to think ho could not realise 
moro than £4230 (Re. 42,300) being less thmi cinc half the assessed amount. The crape 
-wore very had, No remissions were Kmctioncu. A largo isum was kept suspended 
and the acted realisations foil greatly short oven of tho Collector's estimate. 1 Bom. 

G °'jr?.°Gib!reo, e c£llcctori , feept. 16 30, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 332 of 1631, 120-122. 
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ilnro of rain produce prices continued very low from thirty-three 
fifty per cent below tho aver n go of prices during the twenty years 
>foro the beginning of British management. 1 Largo remissions 
are again necessary. 3 Tho land revenue settlement of 1830-31 
.owed an increase from £46,409 (Us. 4,54,090) in 1829-30 to £G7,185 
Is. G,7 1,850). Compared with former years the actual collections 
sre favourable. 3 

In 1831-32 compared with 1830-31 tho land revenue settlement 
owed an increase from £G7,185 (2Ss. 0,71,850) to £68,073 (Us. 
80,730); remissions on account of land and miscellaneous revenue 
owed a fall from £37,420 fo £24,998 (Its. 3,74,200 -lis. 2,49,980) ; 
id outstandings were comparatively small. 4 In this year the 
nnmissionor Mr. Dunlop directed tho attention of the Collectors to 
o ruined state of tho village walls and of tho necessity of having 
.em repaired. 5 

In 1832 the rains again failed. Tho scarcity began about sixteen 
iles cast of Poona and extended to tho extreme cast and south of 
o district. Tho loss of revenue was most marked in Sholdpur, 
.oliol, Bnrsi, Indapur, Bliimtlmdi, and Puraudhar. In Ind&pur 
lo not rental was £7403 (Es. 74,030), and of this tho wholo except 
306 (lis. 80G0) had to ho remitted. To tho west of a line about 
xteen miles east of Poona tho early rain was abundant. About 
io middlo of tho season tho supply failed and the half-grown fields 
' grain being loft without moisture yielded either no crops at all or 
very poor outturn. The after-rains wero so slight that tho lato 
■ops wero either novel* sown or died soon after they sprang up. 
ho land revenue settlement showed a fall from£ GS,073 (lis. 6,80,730) 
1831-32 to £88,715 (lis. 3,87,150).° 

On the 18th of July 1831 Mr. Pringlo proposed to grant a uniform 
sduction of thirty-tliroo per ccut upon the settlement made by 
im . 7 On tho 7th of October 1831 Government asked the Xtovenuo 
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Mr. Gibcrnc, Collector, 15 th August 1831, Bom. Gov. Bov. Roc. 40/ of 1833, 302. 

= Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce. 407 of 1832, 27G, 201, 292. 

3 Horn. Gov. Jtov. Jtcc. 407 of 1832, 290. Regarding Ind.tpnr, on tho 2Gth March 
335 the Revenue Co, nr, Mr. Williamson wrote, ‘ In 1830-31 tho mdmlntdrir reported 
rnt the landholders refused to cultivate tho land according to tho survey rates. A 
>rresponilc,ico followed between tho Collector and the mrtmlatdrtr which ended in 
n order to the mrtnilatdfir not to demand increases which added more than 25 per 
snt to the former assessment. Where tho now rates were lower than tho old, the 
ew rates only wore to l>o collected. Even this reduced assessment did not'stand. 
ho crops were again bad and remissions wero granted.' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce. 666 of 
S35, 8-9. 4 Bom. Gov. Rev. llee. 4S1 of 1833, 21, 23, 24. 

0 Mr. Dunlop, 29th November 1831, Bom. Gov, Rov. Rce. 406 of 1832, 13. 

* Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 650 of 1831, 11 -48. 

7 Bom. Gov. Rov. Rce. 426 and 427 of 1832. 
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Cominxssioner for his opinion on the proposed reduction. v rBoii , 
tho Acting Revenue Commissioner referred the matter tfS 
Collector and asked for a figured statement. This was furnished™ 
tho 10th of August 1832/ and on the 15th of February \mZ 
Revcmio Commissioner Mr. Williamson in submitting bis recoil? t! 
Government remarked that Mr. Pringle’s estimates of the itt 
price of field produce were framed when produce was much more 
vnluablo than it had since become. Mr. Wilb'amson thought, that it 
tliero was reason to suppose the groat fall in produce prices wonH 
ast, Mr. Fnngle s suggestion to reduce his rates by thirty-tbree per 
cent would bo n suitable measure. But, since Mr. Pringle had made 
the proposal for reducing his rates, in consequenc of the failure of 

crops m 1882 , prices were higher than they had been even in tho 

years on which Mr. Pringle’s original estimates were based. The 
food stocks wore also so low that Mr. Williamson thought even a 
good year would fail to bring grain down to its former low level. 5 
Mr. Williamson doubted whether the Bystem on which Mr. Pringle's 
ratos had been fixed was so good that the simple plan of reducing 
tho rates all round would moke the settlement successful. Mr. 
Williamson’s experience satisfied him that Mr. Pringle’s assessment 
was too light on tho good lands and too heavy on the poor lands. 
Government lost in both ways. Tho good land paid less than it 
ought, and tho poor land fell waste. 4 Finally Mr. Williamson 
feared that tho work of Mr. Pringle’s subordinates was not trnst- 
worthy. Complaints of the dishonesty of some of the under-servants 
were load. Ho thought that an officer should be appointed under 
tho Revenue Commissioner and deputed to go in detail through a 
certain number of villages and compare the result of his examination 
with the details recorded in Mr. Pringle’s survey. Government 
would then be in a position to judge how far Mr. Pringle’s 
assessment might be accepted as accurate. Government agreed 
with the Revenue Commissioner that further information regarding 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 617 o£ 1833, 38, 47. Tho total amount of loss on the gross 
settlement of the year 1831-32 {fbeli 1241) was estimated at £22,249 (Bs. 2,22,490). 
The details aro : 
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in April 1830 about 92 pounds (46 inert), m may rani ol 

February 1832 about 120 pounds (60eAeri), m February 1833 about 40 po 

there), in February 1834 about 92 pounds (46 there), in February 1835 about 96 
pounds (48 then), and in February 7836 about 76 pounds (38 there). Bom. Gov 
SeL CVII. 118. 4 Boro. Gov. Rev. Rec. 695 0 f 1834, 0.11. 
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the trustworthiness of Mr. Pringle’s assessment was required. In 
March 1 833 they appointed Captain Dowell of tho Ratudgiri survey 
to make inquiries into tho survey nsscssmont lately completed by 
Mr. Pringle. 1 * Shortly after his appointment Captain Dowell fell 
sick and the inquiry had Jo bo put off.® In November 1S33 
Government ordered that tho survey rates should bo conlinuod, bub 
that tho Collector might make inquiries nnd introduce amended 
rates in a fow villages. 3 4 5 

In 3883-34, tho famous pile Fill or crop-year, the rainfall was 
sufficient and timely. Out of a land revenue of .€96,401 (Rs. 9,64,61 0) 
nil but €3856 (Rs. 38,560) wore collected by November 183-1.'' Tho 
changes which had to be introduced in Air. Pringle’s settlement 
rates in consequence of tho succession of bad years, caused great 
confusion in tho revenue accounts. This confusion opened a door 
for fraud, and tho native officials seem to have fallen into a state of 
grave corruption. Thoy appropriated a great part of tho liberal 
remissions to tlicir own use, nnd introduced a system of secret 
exactions wirrefr hr soma crises produced more tftnn double the 
Government revenue. The Revenue Commissioner believed that 
not one-half of the remissions had ronchod tho people and nob onc- 
lialf of tho collections had reached tho Government. 6 In Juno 
1834- Air. Baber tbe Collector of Poona wrote to tho mdmlntddr to 
try and recover moro of tho outstandings in his charge, and told 
him that his promotion would depend on tho vigour lie showed in 
recovering tho outstandings. Boon after this it wns discovered 
that tho people had been tortured to mako tlicm pay tbo revenue. 
Twenty persons including tho tndmlatddr and several liorcditary 
officers were convicted of torturing or of abetting torture nnd wero 
imprisoned for periods varying from one to seven years.® 

In 1834- (January 30bh) ATajor Robertson forwarded tho results 
of his inquiries into tho details of Air. Pringle’s settlement. IIo 
considered the work so full of inaccuracies and frauds that it could 
not safely bo made tho basis of fresh assessments. 7 In this opinion 
Mr. Williamson the Revenue Commissioner (27th April 1834-) 
agreed. 8 In Mr. Williamson’s opinion one of the chief reasons 
why Mr. Pringle’s work had ended in failure, was tho unfituoss of 
the staff. They wero ignorant of the work at starting, and 
they were employed only for a time, and so wore tempted to 
carelessness and dishonesty. There was no sufficient supervision 
and Mr. Pringle had to leave much to his headman who had sinco 


1 Bom. Gov. Bov. Roc. 517 of 1833, 4D, 01-52, 55, 57-59. 

5 The Rov. Comr. 29th Juno 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Heo. 517 of 1833 191 • Onv 
Lettor, lGtli October 1833. Ditto, 241. ' ’ 

3 Gov. Lottor, 21st Nov. 1833 ; Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 517 of 18!i3 249-252 255. 

4 Tbo Collector, 19th January 1835, Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. B2g 0 f 1835 14. ~ 

5 The Revenue Commissioner's Reports on tbo subject nro dated 24tli , Octobor 1832 

and 19th August 1833, quoted in bis Report of 20tli March 1835 Rom Gov Rov Roe 
6GB of 1835, 11 - 12. ’ ' 

c Details are given in Bom. Gov. Eel. CYTI. 17-19. 
r Bom. Gov. llev. Roe. 093 of 1834, 37 • 131. 

8 Bom. Gov. Rov. Hoc. 595 of 1834, 1-33. 
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been convicted by the Sessions Jiulgo of fraud and cheating i 
Besides the niiMiitiibloiioss or the staff for the difficult and important 
details of field work tliero litul boon no provision for bnpervision. 
^riio only case whore upocinl inquiry wns nmdo was when borne land- 
holder complained of the new rates. There was no protection to 
Government against the fraud of nn assessor charging laud unduly 
low rates. Major l’obert«on detected several eases in which rico 
nnd garden land was entered ns dry crop, and in tome instances 
whole villnges were rated at a fraction of similar and neighbouring 
villages. .Many fraudulent changes to the loss of Government had 
been made in Mr. Pringle's head-quarter olllce. Alieunterl or 
intnn land had hern increased and temple allowances had been 
raised ns much as 37) per rout. 5 Under these circumstances Mr. 
WiUininson thought that without further inquiry it was unsafe to 
bnse any settlement on Mr. Pringle’# survey, lie suggested that 
nn officer should be appointed to resume the inquiry which liad 
been begun by Captain Dowell.® In July 1831 Government 
ordered that the temple allowances should be reduced to the former 
amount. 1 In August IS31 they appointed Lieutenant Shortredo to 
resume the inquiry formerly entrusted to Captain Dowell. 6 

In I S3 1 the rainfall must ngaiu linvo been sufficient though less 
favourable. The land revenue showed a fall from £90, 401 
(Us. 9,01,610) in lS.13.tU to £02,720 (Ks. 0,27,200), but by the end 
of October 1S35, all bnfc£“»SI7 (Its. 58,170) were collected. 4 About 
this time nn important nnd u«efu! change wns mado in the revenno 
management by appointing nmlmlknris or petty division officers 
subordinate to nutmlntdars. 7 This change at first seemed to work 
well. It was afterwards found thnt the irmhnlknri’s stnIT had been 
fixed at loo low a strength. Their strength was increased, nnd in 
1838 Mr. Williamson wns satisfied with their working. In his 
opinion no measure had done >noro to improve tho revenno 
management of tho Deccan than tho excellent systom of subordinate 
divisions or mahulr. s 


1 Th© detail* of the c^tahHahincnt -were : Head assessor* S, nsscsiora 51, assessors* 
XtfriuHf 183, examiner* of survey 35, surveyors 35!*, peon* 525, total 11GI. Born. 
Gov. How Kce. 595 of 1631, 2*3. 

* Bom. Gov. l!cv. Kcc, 595 of 1831, S, 0,63, 66-73. Of tho errors noted by 
Major Robertson there wax nrnund Sinhg.nl tlio omission of 55 anil in tho village of 
KafyAn closo under Sinhgnd the omission of 76 field*. Amenable land was left out of 
tho records of seven or eight other villages. In tho village of MAlo in Fnud Klioro 
lands belonging to n tMtmulh had been correctly rated by tho assessor but wero 
marked as excessively assessed by tho head assessor and unduly reduced. In Khcd 
tho villngo of Chinchuli wns found rated at about ono-third of tho rates levied in 
neighbouring and similar villages. In another villngon field of 113 acres whose proper 
assessment was £16 S*. (Its. 1G1) was entered at 41 acres with n rental of £3 &<. 

... ... mi ■ > >1 ■ 1 V : r>~ « 


* Gov. Letters 1032 of lotli July 1834 ond 2329 of 30tU August 1S31, Bom. Gov. 
Hev. Koo.C95on831, 22.1, 245. 

•Bom. Gov. Ror. Roc. (JD1 of 18S6, 214- 2 IS. 

7 Bom. Gov. ilev. Reo. CCJof 1835. 

•Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr, 2Ctli April 183G, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. CM of 1839, 
228, and. 2610 of 23rd November 183S. 
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of^r# 18 ? 4 .- 35 L ' Gnt . cn ?: nfc Khortredo inquired into tlie details 
of Mr. Pringle’s survey in Indnpur. 0£ its eighty-four villages lie 
examined the lands o£ about twenty. He measured a number of 
Helds m sevoral villages, and with two exceptions found them 
remarkably correct. Ou tho other hand the classing of tho soil 
■was remarkably incorrect ; tlio classification scorned to have no 
connection with the colour or qualities o£ tlio soil. Deep rich black 
soil, acknowledged by tho peoplo to bo of tho best quality, was 
entered ns second black or red, and poor waste or gatlcul land was 
entered ns of tho first sort.. 1 In tho rates there were many instances 
of unfairness; villages whose land was good wero assessed at lower 
rates than villages with inferior soil, mid lands hold by villago and 
district officers wore assessed at unduly low rat03, 5 In many villages 
the survey rates could not bo realized. Most of the lands were held 
at uJcli or reduced rates, varying from one-half to throe-fourths o£ 
tho assessment. Though in practice a dead lottor, Mr. Pringle’s 
surrey rates remained the nominal rental. Tho reductions from 
this nominal reutal offered the district officers excellent chances 
of fraud of which they were not slow to take adrnutage. So far 
as related to Indapur Lieutenant Shortrcdo could not recommend 
tho continuance of tho survey assessment. He saw no permanent 
system of management by which the surrey assessment could bo 
immediately superseded. Tho country was exhausted and deserted. 
So fnr ns lie could see, no official data of any value were forthcoming 
on which a permanent settlement of tho revenue could be founded. 
A yearly settlement left open many avenues to mismanagement on 
tho part of tho nntivo authorities which Lieutenant Shortrcde 
believed the 32uropenn authorities, however vigilant and active, 
would never ho ablo to close. Under tlicso circumstances 
Lieutenant Shortrede bold that the first year of settlement should 
bo experimental, and that the terms of the settlement should ho 
favourable to tho landholders to enable them to enter with substance 
and safety on a permanent settlement in tho following year. The 
report of favourable terms would bring back most of tho absent 
landholders. Meanwhile an nctivo and ablo assistant might, 
dnring the year, gain knowledge enough to enable him to make a 
ten years’ settlement. Tho settlement which Lieutenant Shortrede 
proposed for iho first year was to let the best land at £6 (Rs. 60) 
n chdhur or 120 lighdr and tho poorer lands at £5 to £4 10s. 
(Rs. 50-45) the chuhur. 3 IIo believed tho peoplo would willingly 
fako lands ou tlieso terms. They did not differ much from the old 
Muliamnmdan or tun Win rates, and good indm lands were let at £5 
to £7 (Rs. 50-70) tho chdhur. Those rates were low; in Lieutenant 
Shortrcdo’s opinion they wore less than a fair rental. Still tho 
system of remissions was in practico so ovil and corrupt that it 
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should ceaso oven at a great sacrifice. After the first experimental 
year ho suggested that the lands should he let on a ten yens’ W 
at much the same rates as those levied in the experimental year. A 
lease at a fixed rent would help the people to look forward and iorce 
them to lay by for bad years. 1 ' 

The Revenue Commissioner Mr. Williamson submitted this remit 
on the 26th of March 1835.® The inquiries Mr. Williamson had made 
in Indripur two years before and the information ho had lately 
collected satisfied him that a change in its management was necessary. 
Its rich soil and most uncertain rainfall, tempting them back and 
driving them away, made the people unsettled. In had seasons 
they wandered to the Nizdm’s country.® So far the British 
management was a failure. There had been no fixed system. At 
first a yearly settlement was made and then leases on rising rents 
were introduced, and again yearly settlements which of late yeara 
had been in great measure left to the village clerks and headmen. 
The seasons had been uncertain and bad. There was a mass of 
outstanding balances, and large remissions, much of which the 
native officers stopped on their way to the people, completed 
the confusion. 4 Mr. Williamson, while admitting that the survey 
was not tho cause of all tho evils from which Inddpur suffered, 
agreed with Lieutenant Shortrede thnt tho survey assessment 
should not be continued. 6 Mr. Williamson thought Lieutenant 
Shortrede’s scheme of an experimental year followed by a ten 
years’ lease was woll devised. Ho thought it could be carried out 
with no material obstacle. The system was simple and the rent 
moderate. The people would at once understand it and fake to it. 
Mr. Williamson approved of the chahur as the unit of assessment. 1 
Until they had been puzzled and paralysed by survey rates, 
reductions, suspensions, and remissions, the landholders had always 
spoken of their holdings as fractions of a chahur. The area of the 
chahur varied with the soil from 90 to 120 bighds. The chahur was 
not a completely accurate unit, but where irregularities existed they 


‘Lieut. Shortrede, 15th January 1835, Bom. Gov. Bov. Rcc. 6GG of 1835, 50-54. 

9 Mr. Williamson, Bev. Comr. 502 of 1835, Bev. Beo. GOG of 1835, 1-40. 

3 Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. G6G of 1835, 1-2. 

* Bom. Gov. Bev. Beo. GGG of 1835, 7. Mr. Williamson believed that not 
one-half of the remissions had reached the landholders and not one-half of the 
collections had reached tho Government. The fronds took place during the 
third year (1831-32) of the operation of the survey rates and were exposed 

J — ! — • L1 — ‘ ,10BO ,0 '. The Bev. Commissioner’s reports on the subiect 

and 19th August 1833. Mr. Williamson says in 
o peculations ofthe district and village officers, some 


during the fourth year (1832-33). 
are dated 24th October 1832 i 
March J 835, * Of the extent of tho peculations t 


conception may be formed from the exposure of their corruption which followed my 
last visit to tho pargana and from tho judicial inquiries which terminated in the 
conviction and punishment of the milmlatdar and several of the local officers who 
had shared in the village spoils.’ In some places the unauthorized collections 
actually exceeded the authorized. In one case the unauthorized collections amounted 
to fie. 357 against a Government demand of Be. 137 s in another case tho unauthorized 
collections amounted to Es. 789 against a Government demand of Bs. 255 , in a third 
ease the unauthorized collections amounted to 08. 321 against a Government demand 
of Rs. 133 j in a fourth case ‘while the receipts of Government amouted to Bs.~303, 
Government were defrauded of Bs. 3G8. fur. Williamson, Bev. Comr. 2Gth March 
1835, Bev. Beo. 666 of 1835, 11-12. 

5 Bom, Gov. Bev. Bee. 60S of 1835, 1*. 
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miglit, lie thought, bo romovod at. tbo settlement. 1 Mr. 'Williamson 
thought the chdhur rates proposed by Lieutenant Shortrede £6 
(Rs. 60) on the best lands and £5 or £4 10s. (Rs. 60 or Its. 45) on 
inferior lands, low but nob too low considering the impoverished 
state of Iuditpur, the uncertain rainfall, tho want of peoplo, and the 
urgency of stopping yearly remissions. 2 Simplicity was a great 
morit in any settlement. As tho soil of Inddpur was unusually 
uniform, ho thought two rates would bo enough. At tho same time 
ho thought thnt tho settlement officer should have power to meet local 
peculiarities by special ratos.' Ho approved of Lieutenant Shortrede’s 
proposal to grant ten-year leases and dwelt on the importance of 
limiting tho area leased to each holder. If the holder took up more 
land than ho wns ablo to till, a slight misfortune might overset his 
plans and rnako him fail in his engagements. 3 The lease should 
have some provision to onsuro an abatement of the demand in a 
year of failure of crops. Ho objected to tho grant of leases in the 
form of hauls with rising rentals. Remissions of this kind were 
occasionally necessary, but tho practiso on any largo scale was evil. 
It led men to leave their old holds, take ront-frcc land, and again 
throw it up us soon ns tho rout hnd increased to a moderate amount. 4 
Ho wns opposed to any grants of viltngo lenses. As a body the 
Deccan headmen had been proved to bo corrupt, robbing the people 
on tlio one baud and Government on the other. With village 
leases tho peoplo would bo in tho hands of men who were unfit for 
any positiou of trust. 6 In Juno 1835 Government sanctioned tho 
proposed experimental settlement for ono year.® 

In Juno 1835, on receiving tho Government Bnnction and tho 
Revonno Commissioner’s instructions, tho Principal Collector 
Mr. Mills directed his assistant Mr. Goldsmid, who since February 
1835 had been in special charge of Indiipur, to tako stops to enrry 
tho plnn into effect. 7 

Mr. Goldsmid, wliilo thoroughly approving of the proposed system, 
suggested certain changes. 8 He was satisfied of tho necessity of 
reassessing Indtipnr. Aftor spondiug nearly four months in tho sub- 
division (Fchrunry- Juno 1835) ho was ccvtain that no schemo could 
be devised bettor calculated to injivro the interests of both Government 
and its snbjocts than tho existing system. 0 On two points ho desired 
tho instructions of tho Revenue Commissioner, tho term for which 
tho settlement was to bo mndo, and tho unit of measurement. As 
tho oxpense would bo tho snmo for ono or Ion years, on the score 
of economy he rccominondod a ton years’ settlement. Another 
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> Bom, Gov. ffo v. Hoc. GGG otl 835, 17-18 * Bom. Gov. Bov. Bo . 0 ot 183o, 18. 

a Mr. Willinnwon, 2Gtli Mnrcli 1833. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. GGG o£ 183G, 20-21. 

« Bom. Gov. Bov. Rcc. GGG of 1833, 21. 

'Mr. WiUinmnon says (2Gth March 1833), 'I would endeavour to eommonco the 
system directed in Government letter, dated 25th February 183-1, before tho rains, if 
good pdliln ns farmers wore procurable mid tbo circumstances of tho Tillages favoured 
thnt mode of settlement.* Bom.Gov. Bov. Rcc. GGG of 18.15, 2G-2S. 

« Gov. Letter 132(1 of 12th Juno 3835, Bom, Gov. Rov. Rce. CGO of 1835, 73.74. 

7 The Principal Collector, 22nd Juno 1835, Rom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. GGG ol ! 1835, 103. 

9 His Report tinted 27th June 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. GGG of 1835, 105 * l«-4. 

9 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rcc. GGG of 1835, 10G • 107. 
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and still stronger reason for tlio settlement being made at trace!-*, 
years was that if the land was given out on the liherd^. 
proposed by tbe Revenue Commissioner, so that in years of r®,qj 
failure no remissions might be requisite, the loss to GoTcrna ;s - 
would be comparatively speaking immense unless the Ecttlmm 
were followed by a large increase of cultivation. Tlio widest * 
landholders were not numerous enough to ensure tho Rqai&t 
increase of cultivation, and outsiders could not beespectedtocono 
and build dwellings and clear waste merely because tlio land irej 
assessed low for one year. As regards tho unit of measurement 
Mr. Goldsmid was not in favour of the chahur or 120 Ughas, The 
chahur was not a definite measure of quantity. It would therefore 
be necessary to have a number of different chdhir rates to equalii® 
the difference in area. If acre rates were” introduced in diy-crop 
land three rates would generally be sufficient 1 In the absenco ol 
trustworthy evidence, it was necessary in assessing tbe land to visit 
every field and examine its soil and position. Mr. Goldsmid 
proposed to engage four native clerks unconnected with tlio district. 
Every morning and evening these clerks would prepare statements 
of the quality quantity ana situation of the land. Mr. Goldsmid 
would himself revise the returns so closely as to make fraud 
impossible. During the heat of the day, with tbe aid of fresh clerks, 
Mr. Goldsmid would prepare from the revised returns detailed 
statements of the olass to which each field belonged, the number of 
lighds it contained, and the ratB 'at which it should be assessed. 

He proposed to arrange the jirayat or dry-crop land into threo 
classes, and to assess them according to either of two scales, two, 
three, and four acres the’ rupee or three, four, and Gvo acres tho 
rupee. He preferred the lower scale, as with tbe higher scalo in 
Indfipnr where rain was so scarce, remissions would bo oiten required. 
To enable Government to form a just opinion regarding tbotelulivo 
merits of the two scales, before entering into engagements with tho 
landholders, he promised to submit the result of tho settlement 
of ten villages. On completing his arrangements in every ten 
villages he proposed to 'give the landholders written agreements 
to the effect that they were to be allowed to reap the whole 
advantages of any improvements thoy might make in tlieir holdings 
and keep them at a fixed rato for ten years. Ho would also, where 
procurable, enter a neighbouring number or two -which tho 
landholders should bo allowed to take for tillngo within a certain 
period of years at rates dotormiuod according to the proposed scnlc. 
Regarding tho area of land to bo put aside and tho term within 
which the exclusive power of claiming it should remain with' the 
landholder, Mr. Goldsmid asked to bo nllowcd to cxerciso his 
discretion It would ho said, bo impossible to follow any one 
fixed and uniform scheme oven m a single village. Ho would 
giro effect to tho liberal orders of Government directing that 
landholders bo permitted to tnfco np laud without paying a 
ico or 9i<i£<ir<iftft> At tlio 6 time tuno lio fenred tliAt by giving 


l Bom. Gov, Bev. Bee. 660 of 1830, 113-114. 
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i could afford io till and keep out moro deserving tenants 1 * * 4 * * To 
prevent tins lio proposed Hint, unless a lioldcr took up the land 
trilhmono to four years, Ins claim to it slionld coaso. Air. Goldsmid 
louna tho ratos m garden or wntorod land ridiculously low. Tho 
sacrifice of tho Government sbnro liad not oven tho offoct of 
enriching tlio landholder. The bulk of tho profits passed to somo 
moncylcndmg Bnihman who agreed .to pay tho Government duos 
it tie got half of the crop and sometimes persuaded the lioldor to take 
an ndvnuco to grow' somo ricli crop. When tho soil was exhausted 
by this heavy crop the BnUnnan would withdraw from tho 
arrangement.- Mr. Goldsmid thought Government rovenuo was 
being needlessly sacrificed. lie proposed that tho garden land of 
Imhipur should be assessed at 4s. (Its. 2} an aero. Jf higher rates 
were fixed remissions might ho necessary. Ho thought that 
channel-rates might lio higher than woll-rntcs. Uo was anxious 
to introduce the now well-rates at once. Tho dry-crop rates could 
not be brought into force till 183G-37 (Fit sit 1240).® 

In forwarding Mr. Goldsmid ’a letter to Government Air. Williamson 
(21th July 1833)* agreed that, considering Mr. Goldsmid's special 
knowledge of tho villages, it would bo safo at onco to introduce n 
ten years’ lease, lie nlso withdrew his objection to tho nso of 
tho aero ns the unit of measurement. As regards rates Mr. 
William «ou thought it would ho advisnhlo to introduce a fourth or 
lower rato for specially poor soils. Ho did not agreo with Mr. 
Goldsmid Hint there wns much risk that landholders would tako 
lnml they were not able to till, lio thought that a man should ho 
left free to take land if lio chose. In 1832 when Government had 
taken off tlio well -cess they stated that it might nftorwnrds bo found 
advisable to raiso the rates levied on garden laud. Ho agreed with 
Air. Goldsmid that, (he antes should now bo increased. 8 Tho enhanced 
rates should ho light, blit ho would leave it to Air. Goldsmid, noting 
under tho Principal Collector’s superintendence, to fix its ntnount. 
Ho thought that where n village wns deserted or wns much decayed 
Air. Goldsmid might ho allowed to grant tho village in lcaso. But, 
except, perhaps on inferior lands, tho rates should be fixed boforo 
the village was leased.® On tho 7th of September 1835 Government 
approved and sanctioned tho ten years’ settlement and adopted tho 
aero ns tho unit of measurement. 7 Government agreed that tho 
fixing of tho rates of assessment should bo loft to Mr. G oldstnid. They 
did not approve of tlio proposal to levy nu additional cess on gardon 
land. They also thought tho proposal to rcsorvo for each landholder 
n portion bordering on his holding unnecessary. If carried out, tlioro 
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1 Bom. Gov. Ttev. Tire. G5G of 1835, 117. 

* Bom. Gov. Itev. Itco. CCS of 1S35, 117-110. 

» Sir. Goldsmid, 27th Juno 1835, Bom. Gov. Hot. Boo. GOO of 1835, 110-124. 

4 Bom. Gov, liev. Hoc. COG of 1835. 77 - 85. 

* Bom. Gov. I lev. lice. OGO of 1835, 82, 07-03. 

* Bom. Gov. ltov. Hoc. OGG of 1835, 77 ■ 65. r 

1 Gov. Letter 2035 of 1835, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 005 of 1835, 141 -IuG. 
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was the risk that some of the richest land in the village mi»M 
remain waste. -They thought that with such low rates it 'rniph.t ba 
necessary to guard against villagers taking up more land than they 
could afford to till. The village officers were in every case to 
inform the settlement officer of the condition of men anxious to fate 
land. They agreed that Mr. Goldsmid should inquire into rfllaoo 
claimants and expenses and into temple . allowances, and that 
where he thought it advisable he should grant decayed villages in 
lease to headmen. 1 

In August 1885 Mr. Goldsmid had Mohol, now in Sholdpun 
added to his charge. He brought to' light a system of fraud 
which Government (24th November 1835) described as a discredit 
to British rule. 2 Under these frauds the people were suffering so 
severely that Mr. Goldsmid believed that numbers would have left 
had they not taken heart at the sight of a European officer come to 
live among them. 8 Mr. Williamson recommended that an engineer 
officer Bhould be placed under Mr. Goldsmid to conduct BurveyB and 
to relievo Mr. Goldsmid from the labour of checking measurements. 1 
Government appointed Mr. Blakiston assistant to Mr. Goldsmid, and 
said that as soon as another writer, that is civilian, was available be 
would be appointed. They also approved of Mr. Williamson’s plan of 
placing an engineer officer under Mr. Goldsmid’s orders for surrey 

f urposes. Lieutenant Wingate ,was appointed to this special duty. 6 
u October 1885 Lieutenant Shortrede 8 made proposals for a revised 
assessment in Purandhar where the rates of Mr. Pringle’ssarreyiad 
been found so unsuitable that since 1830 they had been given up and 
the old or marnul rates adopted. 7 There were two difficulties in fixing 
the assessment of Purandhar, the village papers had been falsified 
and eight or nine land measures were in use. Of the land measures 
the chief were the bigha and the ehahur of 120 lighas. 3 * * The 
rates of assessment under Ndna Fadnavis when the country 
flourished were not uniform in every village nor in every year. 
In villages where the soil was of ordinary quality the rates Beemeu. 
to have varied* from £6 to £9 (Rs. 60-90) the chdhur ; villages 
whose lauds were generally of good quality were assessed at £9 
to £12 or £13 (Rs. 90 to 120 or 130) ; and a few villages whose lands 
were of inferior quality were assessed at £3 12s. to £6 (Rs. 36-60). 


1 Gov. Letter 205G of 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. G66 of 1835, 141-156.' - 

8 Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 666 of 1835, 245. 

8 Mr. Goldsmid, 22nd August 1835, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee, 666 of 1835, 78, 204, 
214, 218, 219. ' 

< Mr. Goldsmid in charge of Inddpur and Mohol, 22nd August 1835 ; Mr. Williamson, 
1541 of 22nd September 1835, Bom, Gov. Bev. Bee. 666 of 1835, 201-204. 

8 Gov. Letter 2733 of 24th November 1835, Bov. Bee. G66 of 1835, 245 - 248. 

6 His reports are dated 1st October and 10th November 1835, Bom, Gov. Bev. 
Reo. 698 of 1836, 75, 95. 

7 Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 698 of 1836, 35*36. - 

8 Their names wore bigha. chdhur, riMwr, paika $ dori. hhandi. and 

the acre introduced under Mr. Pringle e survey <1825-30). The kdthi or rod used in 
measuring a bigha was of 119J inches or -gwis of an inch short of ten feet. By this 
measure about 37 bighdi went to 35 acres. But, m fact, the bigha was large or small 
according as the land was bad or f<ood though tno variety in area due to the quality 
of the soil was not uniform. Tho bigha was the only unit besides the aero which 
professed to be a measured quantity of land. Bom. Gov, Bev. Bee. 698 of 1836, 83 - 84, 
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For some years after the great famine of 1702 assessment -was low 
probably on account of the exhausted state of the country It 
increased till tho famine of 1803 when it again fell to about 
one-fourth of tho full rate. Under B&jirdv it rose in a few years 
to tho full rate and continued at or beyond tho full rate till tho 
country came into tho possession of the British. The hereditary 
villago officers took advantago of the ignorance of British 
officials to falsify the villngo records. This in Lieutenant 
Shortrcdo’s opinion was a principal causo of the bad management 
from which the country had since sufiored. The want of 
honest doctunonts and tho interested and corrupted statements which 
had taken thoir place had caused tho disorder which the revenue 
survey wns meant to euro. Mr, Pringle’s survey rates had keen 
judged unsuitod for Purandlmr and were in force for only one year 
(1S29-30). Under these circumstances Lieutenant Shortrede thought 
(1st October 1835) that nothing more than a temporary settlement 
could bo proposed. Even for a temporary settlement the means 
available wore deficient. Pull half of the lands were lying waste 
(1 S35). In his opinion the documents of the British Government wero 
chiefly usefnl as showing by what means the country had been brought 
to so miserable a state. Lieutenant Shortrede thought that as an 
immediate settlement was wanted, the only plan was to nse Ndna 
Fadnavis’ documonts as tho basis of tho settlement, and to apply 
the results of neighbouring and similar villages to villages which 
had nono of Nana Fadnavis’ records. In Nona’s times there were 
fow cesses or biiblis. Many were introduced under Bajirdv. In 
1S30 when the original or mdmul rates wore ordered to be 
enforced, Bajirdv’s cesses woro included. Lieutonnnt Shortrede 
thought this a mistake and that all or almost all cesses should 
bo remitted. Ho also recommended that the village claimants 
or halcdars should bo paid by Government and not by _ the 
villagers, ns these payments wero a causo of grievous extortion. 1 
He thought also that serious frauds wero committed by tho 
headman and clerks appropriating to their own use3 a large share 
of tho funds which they levied from tho people as village expenses 
or rjann Icliarch .* In forwarding this roport Mr. Williamson stated 
that it had novor boon intended that the cesses should be included 
in the original or mdmul rates which wore substituted for tho survey 
rates. 1 Ho thought that alL except perhaps one or two cesses should 
bo givon up. Ho approved of Liontonant Shortrede’s proposal to 
go back to tho rates under which the country bad prospered under 
Is ilnn Fadnavis. But care must bo taken to reduce these rates in 


1 Closely connected with tho bill and halt wns the hallo, or exchange on tho 
rupees current in tho Furandhnr sub-division in ordor to make up the deficiency in 
tlicir vahio. It seemed to ho a general prnctico for the kxMarm and pittil to take 
from tho peoplo double of tho autliori7od exchange and the people complainod much 
of tho hardship to which they wero subject from tho vnnoty of coins current through- 
out tho country, though thoy did not seem awaro of tho particular fraud thus 
practised with impunity on them by the pdhl and tho kulkarnt, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
lice. G9S of 1830, 91-02. 

" Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 093 of 1830, 93-9G. -- 

J Sir, Williamson, 4tli January 1830, Born. Gov. Rov. Roc. 098 of 1830, 30, 
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■proportion to the fall in produce prices. The fall -was 
about one-half which would reduce the renta.l_ of ISTdaa'a bestliH 
from £12 (Bs. 120) the ehdhur to £6 (Rsf CO). 1 This amug»tuw,\, 
did not Buggesb as permanent. It was to have elect till traitedoS?;- 
were available to introduce a correct survey. Any Tmanftoriel 
increase that could bo proved in the village expenses sfe ^ 
beginning of British rale should be reduced. 2 In Jammy 
Government sanctioned the proposed revision. 4 . 

The rains of 1885 were far from favourable. In many sahlmsk-, ] 
they were late of setting in ; in many places the crops withered 1 
for want of moisture and in others they failed altogether. Ontb I 
other hand in some parts of the district the fall was so heavy as to * 
injure the early crops and to keep hack the sowing of tire late crass, 1 
Locusts appeared in some subdivisions and caused damage, and in lie 
beginning of January 1886 severe cold injured tlio crops. Under tS 
these disadvantages the land revenue showed a fall of about £6850 
{Bs. 68,900). Of this decrease part was owing to a decline in flu 
tillage area and part to an increase in remissions which it was foraJ 
■necessary to giant in consequence of the extensive kilns of w- 
crops.‘ About 1885 measures wore taken to improve towns and 
establish markets throughout the Deccan 5 In October 1885 Lieute- 
nant Shortredo submitted a report on Mr. Pringle s survey, s 
measuring, Lieutenant Shortrede found errors representing u 
average of about 16| per cent. 7 As regards classing Mr. fmgh 
divided the dry-crop land into three classes, black or kit, red or 
tdmhdi,' and gravelly or bardi.' In Indfipur and PwfndLar rach 
class was divided into three grades, first second and ttira, a 
Mohol, Bdrsi, and Sholdpnr the black ledli and the gravelly a » 
had each four grades, and every field throughout the country w 
entered as belonging to one of these classes and grades. “Wenan 
Shortrede inclined to ogree with Mr. Pringle that, if the m 
been honest, three grades of each class of soil would . 
enough for a fair assessment. The first step towards fixing 
assessment was to class the land ; the next step was to hn 
produce. To find the net produce about sixty acres of eacn a «> 
or as much land as might be cultivated by one eight-bullock pW 
was taken, the whole value of the produce was estimated, andm 
necessary and customary charges of tillage and bringing to market 
wore deducted. Of the net produce thus determined fifty-fi ve per cen 
was taken as the revenue to be paid to Government. Lieutenant 
Shortrede thought this system excellent in principle. After making 


% £X <£? 183s ' B -' «tor. Bov. Rue, 698 

™^v/Cbmr 27 WG “ d 197 of 22nd 

Tannery 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev . Bc«. 

< Bom. Gov. Rov. ?«“-. 772 &X at 1835, 

mUmJ- R c °- m 01 im > 401 - 402 - 

8cfsMoU« «6.. The airtingnJAmg feature ot Mr. 
'iras tho principle of asBcaSfng a certain proportion of the net 
reduce, ’ end the Rev. Consr. Mr. Will&mon did not object 
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ovoi-y allowance fox* the chance of mistake through, cai-olessnesB or 
error, Lionfcenanfc Shorfcredo came to tho conclusion that so many and 
such striking errors as he found could bo the result only of inten- 
tional dishonesty and fraud. 1 So great wus the amount of fraud, in 
the portions of the work ho had tested that Lieutenant Shortrode 
same to the conclusion, that, except in its measurements, the results 
of Mr. Pringle’s survey could never bo used as the basis of any 
revised assossment. In forwarding Lieutenant Shortrede’s report 
Mr. Williamson (10th May 183G) agreed with Lioutonant Shortrodo 
that nothing short of intontional deceit could explain tho grievous 
mistakes which ho had brought to light. 2 In forty-fivo out of fifty 
villages tho errors wore beyond all moderate bounds. Neither the 
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to tlio principle while lieutenants Wingato anti Nnsli and tho Principal Collector Mr. 
Mills held that tho principle was unfair. In their opinion tlio result of assessing at 
i certain proportion of tho not produce was unfair. Under it tho cultivator was 
•omuncratcd not according to his labour but m proportion to tho value of the field on 
ivhich he laboured. On tlio same capital, rioli soil yielded a much greater profit than 
aoor soil. lieutenant Wingate gives (Bom. Gov. Scl. CMI. 14, 120) tho following 
Statement to show tho inequality of Mr. Pringle’s survey rates in consequence of 
being a percentage of the net produce, and shows how tho rates might have been 
Ssed so ns to render the profit of cultivating every description of land the same s 
Itental on A Tel Produce, Horn Faulty. 



Acres 
caplile 
of ltclng 
cultlt at- 
cd ut a 

3 cnrlj 
expense 
of 

111 100. 

Value 
ot net 
produce 
per acre. 

Ma. PniKOLK-s Sunvnv llXTES 

I'ROFOSRP ItVTES. | 

Soil. 

' 

C5 per 1 
cent ot 
m«t pro- 
duce or 
acre 
rate. 

Total 
rental 
on tho 
acres In 
the 
second 
column. 

Ralanco 
of net 
produce 
lidnjr the 
profit or 
otiltha- 
tion. 

Acre 

Bate. 

Total 

Rental. 

Balance 
of net 
produce 
being the 
profit of 
culfcha- 
tlon. 

lot Bind: 

2nd Black 

3rd Black 

1st Red 

2nd Bed 

3rd Bed 

I*t Qwclly 
2nd Gra\clly . 
3rd Gravelly ... 

Total .s. 

a. e. 

2S 3d 
20 ir» 
in as 
20 13 

an i 
-10 20 
40 24 
40 .11 
43 33 

Us. a. p 
2 8 0 
i ir. .i 
1 7 t> 

3 0 0 

i o a 

0 14 4 
12 2 
O 13 2 
0 10 0 

tts «- p. 
10 0 
J 1 3 
0 13 O 
110 
O 11 0 

0 7V 
O 10 O 
0 7 3 
0 G 0 

Rs. n. p. 
30 11 0 

M 30 1» 
23 4 D 

32 8 G 
25 21 0 
10 11 3 
25 3 C 
18 8 2 
15 1 0 

Us. n. p. 
32 8 3 
2" H 2 
23 0 1 

27 0 7 
20 12 0 
10 12 6 
20 0 1 
16 1 7 
32 5 3 

He. u. P- 
1 12 I 

13 0 
0 13 10 

14 0 

0 11 5 

o fi io 
0 0 7 
0 4 0 

0 7 2 

R«. a. p. 
60 11 I 
36 IS 0 
30 2 2 
33 0 2 
21 1C 4 
11 11 0 
24 0 8 

12 0 10 

6 13 4 

Rs. a. p 

21 8 11 
21 8 11 
21 S 11 

si e it 
21 8 11 
21 8 11 

21 8 11 

21 8 11 
21 8 11 

... 

... 

130 7 2 

104 0 5 

... j23tl 7 4 

104 0 3 


jnivcrsal landlord and the cultivators J . ■ j t j f TO its of his labour than 

--fa; sa^ag^ 1 5 ^ Aa^nyjyassa 

,lic land stronger than that local attachment v B 0 i^ which was caused by such 
vas the comparatively highcrasacssmentofin • \ . perfectly notural and 

i system, to fie deprecated. Accordmg to Mr. ^ lU.amson, King* ^ > uUivated aa 

uost profitable for tho cultivator that tlio boat cmnloyed on them yield tho 

shoso which in proportion to tlio capital inverfc this natural 

jest return, aud, when the fiscal arraugemen radically wrong in the 

irder of things, it is a clear proofthat there ” S el. CVII. 157-168) 

lystcm. Government (4739, 31st December 1838, ;t BOO m to end in 

b Bom. Gov. Bov. Kcc. 093 ol 1830, 33o 37 ■ 
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classification nor tlio rate of assessment lmd any connection nitli 
tbo colour or qualities of tho soil. In sovoral cases the assessment 
was glaringly unjust. In one place, fields, on which no grain couli 
bo raised except after rains so excessive ns to mnlco the black soil 
almost useless, wore entered ns of tho best soil. Soils wore found 
wrongly classed in almost every village . 1 Tho errors ran through 
whole holdings or thnh j they were not occasional or accidental but 
continual and systematic. Tho holders of alienated or private lands 
were, greatly favoured. Tho partial mauner in which they had been 
assessed was shown by cases which Liout. Shortrcde had carefully 
examined and well sot forth. A groat part of these favoured lands 
wero held by tho hereditary village officers. Tho assessable lands 
held by tho hereditary officers wero also recorded in a lower class 
than they properly belonged to. In several villages Lieutenant 
Shortrcde found that tho best land was scarcely ever entered in 
tho best class. In sovoral instances ho found that the class at 
first assigned by tho assessor was fnirly correct and had been 
falsified by tlio head assessor. In almost every cn«o these deduc- 
tions had been made in fields belonging to tho villago officers and 
rich landholders . 3 Another common error in the survey was tlio 
over-assessment of poor lands. Thcso errors were so glaring that 
they seemed to bo wilful. Twenty to n hundred cases of fraud 
might be produced from any villngo taken at random . 3 In prac- 
tice, Lioutennnt Shortredo said, tho system of fixing wlint rent a 
field could bear by tho net produce it yielded, fniled because of the 
difficulty of collecting trustworthy information about net produce . 4 * 
On thcso reports Government unwillingly came to tlio conclusion that 
Mr. Pringle’s survey and assessment, a work of grcatlnbonr and enor- 
mous expense, which was originally looked to with sanguino expecta- 
tion, must finally bo set aside. Government acquiesced in the Rorenuo 
Commissioner’s opinion and wero satisfied that tho snrvoy and 
nssossmont wero unfit to bo made the basis of any revision . 6 A fresh 
revision of tho assessment was urgently called for. Considering tho 
miseries wliich the people suffered from heavy nnd unequal assess- 
ment, every day and evory hour of delay was an evil. In regard to 
the mode of effecting the revision the only general rule which Govern- 
ment could lay down was, that a patient searching and accurate in- 
quiry must be made into the individual nature and capabilities of every 


3 Bom. Gov. Itov. Boo. COS of 1830, 330-337. 

3 Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 098 of 183G, 337-340. 

3 Bom. Gov. Bov. Bco. G9S of 1830, 340-341. _ t a t a . ' 

4 Lieutenant Shortrcde <2411. October 1835) soys, 'Instead of endeavouring to 
ascertain by a detailed calculation in every village the exact value of tho net produce 
of each varioty of soil, I should have preferred an assessment founded onn propor- 
tion of the gross produoo decreasing from tho nch to tho poor soil. Bom. Gov. 

Boc. 698 ofl830, 459-402. , , . ■ 

•Tho faults in Mr. Pringle’s settlement two oven by 'lieutenant Nash and 
Lieutenant Wingate in Bom. Gov. Sol. CyiI.12-16, 108-109, l_o- 130, 138- 140, or 
CLI. 10-13, 88-89, 103-10S, 114-110; Mr. Mills, Principal Collector; 20tli Septem- 
ber 1838, Bom. Gov. Sel. CVH. 142 or CLI. 118 ; Colonel Francis in Ram. Gov. Sel. 
CTVII. 11. 16 or CLI. 10, 13 ; Mr. Williafnson the Eev. Comr. 2297 of 12th October 
1838, Bom. Gov. Sel. CVU. 151-162 ; and Gov. Letter 4739 of 31st'Dcccmber 1838, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CVn. 1D7 • 158. 
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ncro of soil winch llio survey included. In B uok a case no abstract 
or general principle could bo appliod. Government hoped that 
under tho management of the Itevonuo Commissioner Mr. "Williamson 
the present revision would bo succossful. Besides tho talents and 
information that could now bo brought to the work, the agents had 
learned much from past errors. Evcrystcp tlioy took wouldbe founded 
on experiment and must lend to improvement. Government deter- 
mined thnt under tlio general superintendence and direction of tho 
Revenue Commissioner tho work of survey and assessment should in 
each subdivision or taluk a be carried on by tho Collector or tho assis- 
tant collector who might ho in charge of it aided either by an en- 
gineer officer or any other competent military officor. In tho Poona 
colloctorato tho military officers wore to bo distributed according to 
t he following nrraugement. Lieutenant Winga to was to survey Mohol 
and Mridlin under Mr. Ooldstnid ; Lieutenant Nash was to survey 
luchipur under Mr. Goldsniid according to tho system introduced by 
Mr. Goldsinid nnd Lieutenant "Wingate; Lieutenant Shortrede was 
to linro charge of Blmnthndi in addition to Purandhar and was to 
have Lieutenant Gaisford as an assistant ; Lieutenant Cnlland was to 
survey lvhed and Mnvnl ; Ensign Digglo was to survey Jnnnar and 
Piibnl; Lieutenant Hart was to survey Sholdpnr; and two other 
officers wero nominated to survey Bursi and Havoli. 1 To ronder 
the proposed arrangement for surveying and revising the assess- 
ment fully available and beneficial. Government impressed on all 
officers concerned the uccessity of harmony in work and of unity in 
system.® 

Except in Junnar the 1836 rainfall seems on the wholo 
to have been favourable. Of tho total remissions of £16,503 
(Us. 1,65,030), £13,110 (Us. 3,31,100) wore granted on account of 
bad crops and £3303 (Us. 33,930) for other causes. 3 Of tho total 
land revenue £119,453 (Us. 1 3,91,520) wero collected and £6954 
(Us. 69,510) wero left outstanding by the end of August IS37. In 
the nine Poona sub-divisions eight new wells were built nnd twonty- 
oiglit old wells wore repaired. Markets were established in several 
villages. 4 In April 1837 tho Collector Mr. Mills drow attention to 
tho great loss and hardship caused by the levy of customs and transit 
duties, no was of opinion thnt tho abolition of the transit duties 
would give much relief to tho agricultural and manufacturing classes. 
Transit duties caused great trouble nnd annoyance to trade and many 
difficulties to husbandmen in disposing of their prodnee. Tlioy were 
ono cause of their poverty nnd of tho decline of the land revenue. 
Mr. Mills recommended that these duties should bo abolished. So 
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> Of the imb-diri*ions named in the tcvt, Mohol, Mddba, Sholdpur, and Bdrsi are 
now (1881) in Sholdpur ; and Inddpnr, Bliimthsdi, Purandhar, Khcd, Mdval, Jmmar, 
I’dhnl, nnd Ilavcli in Poona. .... ... 

* Gov. Lcltor 3021 of 3rd Nov. 183G, Bom. Gov. Bov. Rcc. CDS of 1S..G, 483-492. 

3 Tho details of remissions on account of had crops arc : Sholdpur and j3.1rsi .Ks. -P0, 

Mohol and Mildha IN. 1300, Havoli and Bliirathndi Rs. 21,170, Klicd and Mdval 
Rs. 17,120, Shinier or Junnar and Pdhal Rs. 78,900, Pnrandhar Its. GsSO, Inddpnr 
H«. 2480, and Poona City IN. 40, total Its. 1,31,100. . . 

4 Tlio Collector Mr. .Mills, IStli January 183S, Poona Collectors Compilation, 


Jamdbandi Reports, 1S3G-3S. 
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long ns they existed, neither trade, manufactures,' nor agntdim. 
could flourish. This opinion of Mr. Mills had tlio support 
Lieutenant, afterwards Sir George Wingate, who held that the tns^ 
duties wore one of the chief muses of tlio husbandmen's poverty. 
Tho holders of land would hail tho abolition of transit duties as oae 
of tho greatest boons. 1 Transit duties were abolishod in September 
1837 = 

Tho chief measure connected with tho administration of the 
land in 183C-37 was tho introduction of tho thirty years’ revenue 
survey settlement info tho Kolas potty division of Inddpar. Apart 
from the ruinous element of fraud in Mr. Pringle's snrvoy in InQdpnr, 
tho gcnoral failure of tho 1 829 harvest had altered tho character 
of his settlement and filled tho rovenuo accounts with confusion and 
nncortninty. 8 Between 1S29‘ and 1 834 tlio Indapur husbandmen 
suffered grievously from tho frauds of the village officers and under 
Government servants. Tlio stoppago of or at least the great 
reduction in these abuses in 1834 and n change for tho better in tho 
season^ improved tho condition of Indupnr. Tho revenue returns for 
tho three years ending 1835-30 show average receipts amounting 
to £0145 (Rs. 61,450) or an incrcaso of £4450 (Rs. 44,500) on 
tho corresponding receipts in tho three years beforo 18S3-34. 4 
It was under tlieso comparatively favourable circumstances that, 
with tho assistance of Lieutenant Wingate, Mr. Goldsmid in- 
troduced n revised survoy- and assessment in tho Kalas petty 
division of I ndrfpur in 183 G. s Mr. Goldsmid proposed that orciy field 
should be examined and tlio quality of its soil and the advantages 
or disadvantages of its situation determined. Government wove 
anxious that tho measurements of Mr. Pringle’s survey should form 


1 Mr. Mills, Principal Collector, £Hli April 1837, Bom. Cor. Rev. Rea 772 of 
1837, 32-34. 

J Lieutenant Evans in Purandhnr Survey Report, 13 of 18th Foby. 1847 para. 40. 
In consequence of most elaborate ami rigorous protest* from Mr. Davies in JfwG, 
transit duties were abolished In Tlnina. Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. SSI. 

* Bom. Gov. Rov. Roe, G6G of IS3~>, 0-12. Bom. Gov. Scl. CVII. 16-17. 

4 The details arc : Inddpur Hmnur, lSK-lSM. 
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04,130 
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C1,0S2 
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Mr. Uolusram imrouucca ms xjiu....... ----- . — ~ or tne sud- 

dirision was falling and cultivation “5°*??™? J" , i on there were heavy outstand- 
ing balances. Tins does not agree with tbo above statement of the Indapur revenues 
which Colonel Francis gives in pom 30 of thi a same report. Tlio statement shows 
that Indapur began to mond from 1833-34 not from 1836-37. 
e Bom. Gov. Del. CVII. and OBI. 
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tlio basis of Uio new settlement. Tlio former measurements wero 
accordingly in cacli case tested. Where the error wns loss than 
ten per cent tlio old measurements were kepi and if necessary 
corrected ; whoro tlio errors were bo great ns to bo likoly to vitiate 
the assessment tlio whole villngo wns re-measured. As regards 
tlio classing of soil Mr. Goldsmid proposed to nrmngo the dry-crop 
or jirdyat lands under tlio three heads of good or ullam, middle 
or mndhynm, and bad or kanishih. It was in liis rules for classing 
tlio soil Hint Mr. Goldsmid’s system showed itself most superior 
to Mr. Pringle’s system. Under Mr. Pringle’s system so many 
considerations wore "left to the decision of flic classor, tlio quality of 
the soil, its position, and its advantages, that it was impossible to 
liavo any uniformity in tlio classing of soils and it wns impossible to 
test, the care or the honesty of the classer. Mr. Goldsmid rejected 
the whole of flic former classing. The attention of tho elnssers was 
directed entirely to the quality' of the soil of each field. Tho classer 
had nothing to do with any other considerations. 1 All otlior 
considerations belonged to tho question of tho assessment not to tho 
question of the class of land. Even after confining tho classcr’a 
attention to the quality of tho soil it turned out in practical working 
that to determine tho quality of tho soil of a field required a much 
moro elaborate arrangement than tho original rough grouping into 
good, middle, mid bad. To meet this difficulty Mr. Goldsmid and 
Lieutenant Wingate devised a plan of arranging tho soil under three 
main groups according to colour, black red and yellow, and of 
dividing each of the three main groups into tlirco grades or clnsscs, 
that is info nine grades ill all. 5 A value wns nssigned to each of tho 
nino grades, twelve anvtts or Jtlis being tlie highest and two annax 
or one-oighth being the lowest. As regards the dry-crop rates 
Mr. Onldsmid suggested an alternative scale, for good lands either 
two or tlirco acres to tho rtipeo of assessment; for middlo lauds 
eiflier three or four acres; and for poor lauds either four or five 
acres. Ho wns strongly in favour of the lowor scnlo of rates. If 
the higher scnlo was adopted he thought that in a tract winch suffered 
so greatly from uncertain rainfall frequent remissions would continue 
necessary.* It was at first proposed that tho sottlomont should last 
for ten years instead of for 0110 year and tho period wns afterwards 
lengthened from ten to thirty years. 1 Of tho seventy-three and a 
ball Government villngcs of Imliipur, tho villages forming tho Knlas 
group wero settled in 183G-37 and tho rest in 1837-38. 6 9.ho 
following statement shows the tillngo and rovomio of tho Inddpur 
sub-division botweeu 1818-19 and 183G-37 : 
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1 Bom. Gov. 8cl. CVII. 28 ; 
CG-G7, Bom. Gov. Sol. GXXX, 
= Bom.Gov. ScL CVII. S3. 


Sir. GoliUmiil, Surv. Supt. 47 of let Nov. 1810 paras 
ng.gg. Lieut. Davidson, 1st Sept. 1840 para 2, 


Clovlsohcvil. 24. . * Bom. Gov. Sol. CVII 24,25 33,30 

6 There wero Inside* two <wd a half villages which were settled in 164 «j. Bom. 
Gov. Scl. CVU. 29. 
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Inddpur Tillage and-Sevemte, ISIS -1837.' 


Year* 

Tiuaoe. 

Ain 
Jama . 

SAyar 
Jama . 

Total. 

Eemb- 

sions. 

High as. 

Acres. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IU. 

1818-10 

215,011 

•it 

1,30,782 

1693 

1,32,815 


1810-20 

210,632 


1,60,101 

0300 

3,61,401 


1820-21 

203,440 


1.88.988 

6563 . 

1,45,653 

- 20 

1821-22 

210,003 


1,49,024 

10,109 

1,50,133 

1129 

1822-23 

177,107 


1,34,150 

8403 

1,42,553 

6655 

1823-24 

173,695 

••• 

1,43,485 

9107' 

1,52,692 

03,817 

2824-25 

148,502 

... 

1,23,321 

D13G 

1,32,767 

94,121 

1825-20 

120,544 


05,393 

6344 

70,742 

9100 

1820-27 

200,905 

... 

77,855 

0093 

83,953 

13,609 

1827-28 

159,273 


67,111 

6731 

72,842 

42, COS 

1828-20 

157,753 

... 

73,368 

6530 

78,894 

232 

1829-80 


126,060 

1,03,053 

0168 

1,02,821 

... 

1830-81 


182,416 

03,800 

5438 

69,244 

7 

1831-82 


180.071 

71,770 

6291 

77,061 

63,522 

1832-33 


134,664 

74,035 

6488 

79,623 

69,623 

1833-34 


160,604 

81,602 

6031 

87,643 

10 

1834-35 


126,310 

69.601 

. 6040 

76,011 

woo 

1835-80 


181,707 

73,141 

8103 

81,247 

12,678 

1836-37 

— 

169,000 

73,212 

7078 

80,200 

0168 


Tzsr. 

Claims. 

For 

Collection- 

Out- 

standings. 


Rupee Prices. 


Jcdri. 

BA}ri. 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. ‘ 

Rs. 

Shtrs. 

Shirs. 

1818-19... 


22,178 

1,10,137 

11,249 

98,888 

17 

151 

1819-20... 


34,064 

1,28,427 

08S4 

1,21,593 

loj 

12i 

1820-21 ... 


21,001 

1,23,782 

4261 

1,10,471 

82 

16 

1821-22... 


24,354 

1,33,650 

4503 

1,20.057 

32 

. , 

1822*23... 


27,180 

1,08,718 

71,753 

30,665 

32 

24 

1823-24 ... 


26,334 

32,381 

J 8,040 

10,332 

8CJ 

23 

1824-23 ... 


29,660 

. 9070 

2771 

6305 

i»{ 

... 

1896-20 ... 


17,785 

43,857 

4020 

88,937 

44 

34 

1820-27... 


10,800 

£0,654 

3824 

40,730 

64 

... 

1827-28 ... 


16,340 

14,000 

0164 

8740 

” 82 


1828-29... 


18,647 

00,016 

10,063 

43,302 

80 

68 

1829-30 ... 


17,443 

92,378 

44,358 

48,020 

46 


1830-31 ... 


17,910 

£1,337 

43,200 

8121 

40 

38J 

1831-32.., 


11,037 

11,902 

558 

11,844 

CO 

35 

1832-33 ... 


- 9148 

10,854 

097 

0857 

23 

36 

1833-34 ... 


27,905 

69,508 

23,033 

. 85,635 

46 

34 

1834-35 ... 


22,034 

46,007 

4655 - 

41,652 

48 

44 

1835-30 ... 


21,864 

46,805 

1327 

45,478 

88 

... 

1836-37... 

... 

23,683 

50,801 

402 

60,190 

CO 

40 


The effeot of the rates introduced by Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant 
Wingate was to reduce the jamabandi or rent settlement from £9903 
(Rs. 99,030) in 1836-37 to £7279 (Ks. 72,790) in 183 7-88 or 26 per 
cent. 8 This rental of 1837-38 was not mnob lower than the average 
settlement £7545 (Rs. 75,450) in the fire years before 1836-37. 8 ' 
This surrey and settlement of Inddpur has the special interest 
of being the first application of the union of wise principles and 
ingenious practical devices,, which has since become so well known 
and so widely adopted under* the name’ of the Bombay Revenue 
Surrey system. The new settlement was gradually introduced 
group after group into all the villages of the Poona district, the 
work ending with the settlement of the Mdvals in 1853-54. 


1 Tho Inddpur eher is larger than the Poona eher j tho Poona slier is more than 
doable tho Bombay eher (Lieut. Hash, 1838 ) ; 216,000 bighis nearly equal 182.000 
acres. Bora. Gov. Sob CVH. 118, 120, 121 ; CLI. SC. 
a Bom. Gov. Sol. CVII, 36. 3 Pom. Gov. Scl, CVH. 21. 
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Tho follow 
tlio different 


ing statement gives tho survey, rates introduced into 
groups between 183G and 1854' : 


Poona, Highest Dry-crop Survey Acre It ales, ISS6-ISB4. 
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Land. 

Tub British. 
Survey, 
1S3G-1854 , 


The following statement shows that in tho seventeen yeax-s ending 
1854 during which tho revonuo survey system was being introduced 
into tho Poona district tho tillage area spread from 805,438 acres 
in 882 villages in 1839-40 to 1,308,430 ncrcs in 941 villages in 
1853-51 and tho collections rose from £G3,G12 (Us. G,3G,120) in 
1837-38 <0 £72,1 7G (Its. 7,24,700) in 1853-54. Tho details nro-. 


Poona Tillage an* Jlrrmue, IS37-1S54- 


Yr«n. 

ItpVnT. 

Miss.rr 

Ilrrns 

rnier*. 

J p Irf.jiMjrf 

VIHtpc*. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

*taml- 

lnp». 

Collec- 

tions. 




Shert. 

Sheri. 


Acrc^. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rx 

1837-34 



30 

44 

6*2 


72,410 

45,745 

0,30.121 

l fc 5S SO 



C7 

?o 

8*2 


1,W\2G3 

10,201 

6,14,115 

lKP'MO 



44 

30 

882 

805,438 

1,00,300 

4011 

0,70,901 

IftlO *1 



Cl 

44 

tSJ 

947,610 

0O,2G2 

17.503 

0,fc2,702 

1S41-42 



50 

40 

fc°l 

P"2,COO 

1,20,314 

21.403 

0,42.001 

18 12-4*1 



M 

42 

b02| 

1,000,881 

20,937 

9035 

7,C9,GfcO 

1R 43-44 



72 

44 

pool 

1,055,2 ‘•2 

•is.aiT 

4199 

7,4 1.422 

1 b 11-15 



to 

30 

PT3 

1,0-13,127 

92,395 

33,321 

6,69,300 




rd 

25 

PIS 

l l |O2,0>S 

1,05,017 

27,983 

0.64,837 




15 

15 

017 

1,144,755 

19,2<7 

22,473 

6,15,000 




IS 

32 

P'0 

1,224,301 

5j 022 

7170 

8,18,461 

1818-10 




.'•0 

040 

1,227 ,V3 

40,010 

11,838 

7,76,365 

IMP 50 



72 

10 J 

940 

l ( lP0,71fl 

ai,i«-3 

10,750 

7,02,420 

1K50 M 



34 

34 

P17 

1,215,015 

m ,roi 

41C9 

7,30,321 

1W51-52 



40 


912 

1. 273,321 

23.352 

32 53 

8.01,023 

IfSJ-M 



to 

<0 

012 

1,310,707 

7278 

4.52 

8,00,721 

1853 

... 


to 

30 

911 

1,303,130 

52,912 

2493 

7,21,702 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. I.XX. SS. Four hundred rn maho a nipco or two shillings. Tlio 

highest drv-croi) survey ncro rates in Kited were Hs, IS, lls. 1 J, Ita. 10, Rs. 1}, and 

He! 1, and In M Aval Its. 1 4 , Its. lfl, Es. If, andKc. 1. Bom. Gov. Sol. LXX. 4 ; Bom. 

Gov. Bcv. Ucc. 172 of 1803, 107. 
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1837-3S. 


Of other measures which combined with the revenue bqtvot tn 
improvo the district during this period, tho introdnetion of neftv 
divisional officers or mahdUcaris between 1835 and 1838 and tt 
abolition of transit dues in 1837 have been noticed. The reneal 
cessos under Act XIX. of 1844, and tho spread of public worts aho 
did much to improvo the state of tho district. Tho appointment of 
mahdllcnris 1 or potty division officers subordinate to nubnlatdars or 
sub-division officers in Poona and other Doeean districts about 18% 
was tho work of tho Revenue Commissioner Mr. Williamson. The 
repeal of cesses under Act XIX. of 1844 had tho evil effect of freeing 
from taxation large classes of traders who profited more than any 
section of tho community by tho English maxims of government, 
and who wore among tho best able to pay of tbe wholo population. 
At tho samo timo it no doubt proved a relief and caused au increaso 
of wealth. Tlio introduction of public works especially of roads 
greatly enriched tho district. It gave muoh-wnnted employment to 
liusbnndmon when field work was slack ; it opened markets for field 
prodnee, and by cheapening tho cost of carriage added to tho value 
of exports and lowered tho prico of imports. 

Tho season of 1837 was very unfavourable. In November 1837 
throughout tho district ft heavy and untimely fnll of rain caused 
serious dntnngo both to the standing crops and to tho stacked corn. 
At Indnpur the rupee prico of Indian millet or jvdri rose from 
about 86 to 72 ponndB (43-36 ahem). In tho whole district £12,566 
(Rs. 1,25,660) or 13 per cent of tho land revenue were remitted and 
about eleven per cent loft outstanding. 5 Tho not rovenuo showed a 
fall of .613,050 (Rs. 1,30,500). This decrease was chiefly due to 
the abolition of town and transit duties, tho discontinuance or 
modification of objectionable taxes, and a fall in tho amount of 
judicial receipts. 3 In J anuniy 1 838 Mr, Mills, the Collector, observed 
that tho gonoral poverty of tho landholders was well known to 
Government. Ho hoped that the introduction of superior products, 
the revision of tho assessment, and tho abolition of transit duties 
and other tnxos which fettered the cnorgios of the landholders, would 
soon onablo them to better their circumstances. 4 The introduction 
of tho thirty years’ rovonno survey settlement into Ind&pur, 


i For details see Bom. Gov. Rov. Bee. CSS of 1835. 

1 Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 074 of 1830, 64, 197- 10S, 

Poona Jhnntssiong, JSSG-1S9S. 


SuD-PmsioxB. 

1637-33. ‘ 

1830.37. 

Sun-Dr via loss. 

3537*38. 

1830-37, 

Shlvncr 

Indfijrar 

Kheu 

P&Ual 

Purandhar ... 

Bhimthadt 

Havoll 

Mdvttl 

Rs. 
4632 
4413 
13,142 
14,072 
3070 
16,600 
12 , no 

6451 

Re. 
05,418 
6160 
17,434 
22.018 
* 6034 
10,473 
10,907 

G520 

Mohol 

Sholfipur 

mrel 

MddNa 

Poona City 
Grazing 

Total ... 

Rs. 

8031 

16,035 

10,850 

17,135 

85 

114 

Rs. 

2867 

4004 

2516 

8760 

78 

125,05? 

171,166 


a 'Bom. Gov. Rev. Boo. 974 of 1839, 1, 22, 214. 

* Poona Collector’s Compilation, Jnmilbandi Reports, 1S3C-3S, 2G. 
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S '™ s t’cgun in 1S3G, was fiuielicd in 1837-38. Tlio first year 
(l8J/'-3S) of tlio now rates showed satisfactory results. The area 
under tillngo lmcl increasod in two years (183G-37) by GG,000 aoros * l 
the rovenuo was collected punctually nnd with case; there wore no 
outstandings, nnd fewer remissions. That this improvement was in 
great measure duo to the now settlement was shown by the fact 
that no similar improvement had occurred in other part 3 oE Poona. 2 

Tho season of 1S3S-39 was again very unfavourable. In some 
parts of the district rain almost entirely failed. At tho same time 
tho rupee price of Indian millet fell at Intltipur from about 72 to 134 
pounds (3G-G7 thertt). In the whole district £18,G2G (Rs.1,86,260) 
or about 24 J per cent of the laud revenue were remitted. 3 Tho 
collections amounting to £51,811 (Rs. 5,43,1 10) showed a fall of 
£8800 (Its. 88,000) or nbont fourteen per cent. Tho outstandings 
amounted to £1020 (Rs. 10,200). In Jndiipur, siuco the introduction 


* According to another account, tlio tillage area in IndApur allowed nn increase 
from 1.11,7(17 nerca in 1S11-1G to 1G2.01 0 acres in 1616.17 nml to 189,083 acres in 
1 617-1S. Horn. Gov. Sel. CVII. 120. According to a third statement (Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Iter. 17 of 1SIG, Gl-GG) there was an increase in fmhtptir in 1836-17 in tillago of 
20.071 acres an*l in revenue of Us. 1331 ami in 1817*13 in tillage of 33,170 acres and 
in revenue of lie. 11,402. 

s Mr. Mansfield, assistant collector, 27th November 1833, Horn. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 
374 of 1S19, 18S- 130. M r. Mansfield who had charge of Rliiinthadi and Imhlpiir nnd 
nlio«e opinion aa regards the result of the survey settlement in IndApur has been given 
in the test, writes in the mine report (about 1817*16) : 1 The late heavy rain thnt 
fell ill NovcmW Mas the lourec- of much distress to the landholders of tlio tttbha or 
ItlAlril.ltdAr'n ills i«lnn of Bhiintliadi in w liich early or f Aor(/ r crops alone aro cultivated 
sihile in the Knrhiiinli prlty division where mfii is tile chief product, there were 
better crops than have lioon hiiiui n for rcveral years. The di«tn-*.s above alluded to 
eutaihd the nec< ssity of making large remissions which though smaller than tlinso 
granted the j« nr Wore (18 id-37). were larger than ought ever to lie given if tho 
rub ill's if ion were lightly nnd ii|iiit.nbly assayed. Itnt an thin is very fnr from lining 
Hie ca*e in this sub-di virion in uliicli the villages even in proximity to J’oonn, 
which it vould have tieen supposed would have liecn very nourishing, aro half- 
iliieiiliivabvl and the cultivators most wretched/y jumr, the remissions acre made 
lilieratly on the ground that it in better to remit than to allow a balance to remain 
uliicli may not lx* paid for years, anil perhaps nut at all. The decrease in Janil 
cultivation, notwithstanding the n-si-tance nlTordcd liy Government in advances or 
toyrli, the 111 III] i I inn of tlio transit ilutiisand other 1 cxntious anil oppressive taxes, 
is a forcible example of ovcr-nssc'sinmt. The inAtnlatdAr of Bhiinthaili represented 
thnt unless some immediate relief were afforded by reducing tho assessment, afurthcr 
decrease would take place. As there was no establishment capable of making nn 
inquiry into tile Inc quality of assessment, anil Lieutenant Nash tiad begun tho 
nurvey ill the Kurkmnh petty division, I issued nn order that those w ho wished to 
tale up fresh land should lx' assessed only at 12 os. or thrce-fonrtlis of tho survey 
rates, which tneamre has been attended' by tho beneficial result of 15,000 acres of 
fre*li cultivation. Tile same rain that ranxcif so much distress in Bhimthnili proved 
of signal Ik nciit in IndApur, nnd notwithstanding the entiro failure of tlm A/iorff crops 
the remissions granted arc of le-s amount Ilian they ever have been. This however 
might liavo been expected n« the result of the introduction of the Tien* survry. Rut 
I bring it prominently to notice as tlir obviating tlio necessity of granting remissions 
was ono of the reason* specified for lightening tlio assessment ; it is nbo pleasing to 
lie able to record that that object lias been partly attained.' Mr. Mansfield, assistant 
collector, 23lli Xovcmlicr 1833, Rem. Gov. l’ev. Itec. 374 of 1S33, 178*182, 187*183. 

5 About 7J per cent in the nettled nib-division of IndApur, 431 per cc,| t in tho 
tinretllcil f illi-division of Sliivner or Jitnuar, nnd 22J per cent in tho unsettled 
siili-divi.ion of Rhimthadi. Rom.Gov. Rev. Rec. 1038 of ISiO, 03. In this year 
(lh3S-33) the GhoUpnr suli divisions of SludApur, BAni, Mohol, and MAdhn were 
sujiara'id from I’oona nnd included in the charge of the Collector of SliolApur. Roona 
now comprised 832 Gnvenmient villages forming nine Mill-divisions : Sliivner 171, 
Iiid/ipur 74J, Kind IS2, l’Ahal S7. l'uraiidliar Ml. Rhimthadi G», Havcli 82, MAvnl 
175, I'oema City 2, Rom. Guv. Rev. Rie. 1003 of 1810, 3, 13, 2G. 

i> 1327- 51 
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Sen yet. 
Bhimlhmii, 
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ol tlio 1836 snrroy, about 68,000 ncros lmd boon brought under 
tillage. 1 * 3 Iu November 1838 the Revenue Commissioner Hr 
Williamson noticed that tlio introduction into Poona of the mahSIkari 
system, and tho separation of the Sholdpur Eub-collcctorate had 
done much to improvo tbo revenue management of Poona. The 
great want now wns tbo revision of tbo survey. Though much 
remained to bo done village accounts bad grontly improved. The 
remission of town duties and advances to build shops and repair 
wells nnd village offices lmd dono much to improve Supa, Kahs, 
Moliol, and Sholdpur, and the city of Poona bad benefited by the 
remission of taxes nnd tbo repair of roads.® 

In this year 1838-39 tbo thirty years’ rovenuo survey settlement 
was introduced into tbo Kurkumb potty division of Bhimtbadi. 1 
Bliimtliadi wns a long narrow bolt, chiefly on tbo left bank of the 
Bliitna, stretching from near Poona to tbo borders of Inddpnr. 'It 
included two divisions which differed greatly in climate. Intlo 
west tbo Pimpnlgnon division, under the indmlatddr, enjoyed a 
much more cortnin and abundant supply of rnin than the cnBtem 
division under the mnhdlkari of Kurkumb. The climate, soil, and 
productions of Kurknmb were in every respect similar to thoso of 
Inddpur. Tlio chief feature of its climate was scanty uncertain 
rainfall, nnd its chief produce wns Indian millet or jvdri. Pimpalgaon 
enjoyed a considerable rainfall, yielded btijri, and was near Poona 
the chief grain mart in tbo country. Survey rates were introduced 
into Kurknmb in 1838-39 and into Pimpnlgnon in 1839-40. The 
horror of Holknr’s wasting march in 1802 and tlio failnre of rain 
and famine of 1803 bad wiped out tbo memory of all older sufferings. 
Tho country had scarcely recovered when it passed to tho British. 
Soon after, nnd probably in tbo mind of the peoplo bocauso of the 
"Pesliwa’s overthrow, a plnguo of cholera swept away a largo 
proportion of tbo people. During tbo three years after tho Peslura 
had been driven from Poona, in tho village of Knrkumb out of 1000 
peoplo 460 died. Then came tho rninous fall in the price of grnin 
from tho spread of tillage, tho declino in capital, and the fall in the 
numbers of the local non-agricultural classes. Tho failnre of rain 
in 3823, 1824, 1827, 1829, 1830, nnd 1832 bad combined to reduce 
Kurknmb ton deplorable state. Tbo earliest year for which local 
information wns nvnilnblo was 1 832-33. In that yenr, ns in Indapur, 
a succession of bad years joined with cheap grain had reduced tho 
people to wretchedness and made large remissions necessity, the 
allotting of which had to bo left in great measure to low paid clerks 
with little supervision. Prom a nominal or haeha rental of £7187 
(Rs. 71,870) of the whole Bhimthadi subdivision, £5482 (Rs. 54,820) 
had to bo taken becanse of remissions, and £462 (Rs. 4,620) because 
of village expenses, leaving to Government only £1243 (Rs. 12,430). 


1 Bom. Got. Sol. CVII. 32, 30. According to another statement, in Inddpnr in 
this yenr (1838-39) tillage showed on increase of 15,505 acres and revenue of Rs. 3073, 
and in Kurkumh tiliago of 11,072 acres and revenue of Re. 1950. Bom. Gov, Rev. 

Beo. 17 of 1845, 03-50. , „ 

a Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr. 2G10 of 23rd November 1838. 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLI. 228. 
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Tho land seems to lmvo been very unequally assessed; the average 
acre mto for dry-crop was Is. G§d. (12* os.) and for garden 8s. 
(Ks. 4) besides tbo dry-crop rate. The people bad come to look on 
remissions as tboir right. 1 * In 1888-39 Lieutenant Nash the survey 
officer was at a loss how to convoy an impression, of tlio poverty of 
the Bhimthadi villages ; more than half tbo arable laud was waste, 
tbo villages wero ruined, constnnt remissions were required, and 
outstandings accumulated. 3 Of a total of 191,000 arable ncres 
100,000 or more than ono-half were waste. A portion o£ this waste 
was covered with thick thorny bushos, which it would be difficult to 
clear. Tho village walls wero crumbling and fulling, and for one 
inhabited house two were empty and of many only tho open sites 
remained. 3 The conditions of the Kurkumb group, the soil, climate, 
style of tillage, and price of grain so closely resembled Indflpur 
that Lieutenant Nash proposed to introduce the same rates. On 
account, of their greater nearnoss to Poona Lioutonant Wingate 
suggested nn increase of ten per cent and these revised ratcB wero 
approved and introduced'. 4 

In February 1810 Mr. Stewart tho Collector remarked that whore 
the now survey rates had been introduced, nearly all tho land had 
been taken up. In many instances the landholders continued to 
take up land they wero unable to cultivate and used it for grazing 
rather than risk being deprived of it by others. Where tho old 
rates prevailed, much good land was still waste. This could ho 
brought under tillage only by a reduction in the assessment. 3 * In 
1839-40 tho latter rains almost ontircly failed and the late crops 
suffered severely. At Indupur tho rupee prico of Indian millet or 
jvttri roso from about 134 to 88 pounds (G7-44 shers). In tho 
Kurkumb division of Bhimthadi there was nn increnso of 14,537 
acres which was carried out by tho landholders with their own 
capital. 0 In the whole district tho area under tillage wns 895,438 
ncres; and though .CIO, 0 10 (Us. 1, 0(1,4 00) or about 131 per cent of 
tho land revenue were remitted, 7 the collections wore £12,280 
(Its. 1,22,800) higher than in tho previous year. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel Wadding ton, Survey Superintendent, 12tli July 1871. Bom. 
Gov. Sol. CLI. 201 . . .... 

■ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 100, 233. At the same time os in IndApur the statement 
(Scl. CLL 203) of revenue? for forty-eight villages of the Bhimthadi subdivision shows 
a considerable improvement since tho year 1S33-34. Tile average collections during 
the three years before 1833-31 wero Its. 10,360 and in tho six years after 1833-31 
Its. 31,070, and in the three last of these six years Its. 31,350. 

1 Bom. Gov. Scl. CLI. 233. 

« Gov. Letter 4010 of 21th December 1838. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI. 228, 230. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 1098 of 1S10, 19-20. 

• Mr, Stewart, Collector, 10th November 1810, Bom. Gov. ltcv. Bee. 1241 of 1841, 
63, 00. In IndApur tillago increased by 502.7 acres, ami revenuo by Hs. 1520 ; in 
Bhimthadi the increase was 17,490 acres under tillago and Rs. 7408 under revenue. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1810, G3-00. 

7 In the surveyed and settled subdivisions of IndApur and Bhimthadi the remissions 
amounted to 4h and GJ per cent, while in tho unsettled subdivisions they ranged from 
C to 20 per cciit (Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 1211 of 1811, 41). On tho 9th of October 
18-10 Mr. Mansfield, tbo assistant collector, wrote, ‘I am afraid that for long aomo 
remission? must lie made whenever there is a want of rain. The landholders as a 
rule arc so extremely poor, in consequence of over-assessment and low produce prices, 
that in n bad year thoy have not capital enough (o enable them to pay the full 
assessment.’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 1211 of 1811, 39, 177. 
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In 1839-40 the survey settlement was introduced into tlie remain- 
ing villages of Bhimthadi. 1 They constituted the charge of the 
mfmilatddr at Pimpalgaon. This group was the western division of 
Bhimthadi. It had pnssed through tho samo trials os the eastern or 
Kurkumh gronp which was Bottled in tho previous year, and ft 0 
condition of its villages and pcoplo was very little better. 8 On the 
otlior hand there was a notable difference in the rainfall, the staple 
products, and tho character of tho soil. Pimpalgaon enjoyed n 
considerable rainfall, yielded bdjri, and was near Poona the chief 
grain mnrfc in the country. As regards rainfall in tho Pimpalgaon 
gronp the early south-west rains were more plentiful, certain, and 
regular than in Kurlctunb or Inddpnr ; but tho north-east October 
and November rains were slighter and less certain. As regards crops, 
in consequence of the difference of rainfall, tho chief harvest of tho 
Pimpalgaon gronp was tho early or Icharif millet or Idjri and not as 
in IndApur tho late or rahi Indian millet or jvdri. Millet was a 
moro costly crop to grow than Indian millet. It wanted manure and 
weeding, did not flourish without rain, and gave a less outturn. On 
the other hand millet was tho food of tho richer classes, and in Yerat 
tho chief mart of Pimpalgaon was generally twenty per cent dearer 
than Indian millet. 3 Tho dotails of millet prices are :* 


Rupee Price of Bdjri and Jcdri in Short, 1SS0-1SS9. 


Tors*. 

ItAjri. 

• 

Jrdri 


1*30-37. 

March 

lfro. 

Scplr. 

1*30. 

1830*37. 
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1830. 
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1639. 

Ind&pur 

44 

31 
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02 

4Cj 

C8 

Kiirkwnb 

... 

si 1 

30 


30 


reeat 

20 

W 

28 

3S 
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Toons 

** 

181 

25 

... 

24 
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Apart from the fact that its staple millet was a higher priced grain 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI. 239. 

5 During tho ton years ending 1839-40 in n groujr of forty-eight Bhimthadi village® 
■which wore afterwords brought under revision in 1871, tho remissions averaged 
£1307 (Rs. 13,570) and the collections £2GCG (Rs. 29,690). Tho details (Bom. Gov. 
Sol. CLI 202-203) including extra cesses or t&yar bibs wore : 

Bhimthndi Percnue, lSSO-lShO. 


Yiaju 

Settle* 

merit. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

standings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

48 Village*. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1630*31 

1831-32 

1632-33 

1833- 34 

1834- 85 

1835- 36 

1830-37 

1837*33 

183S-39 

1830-40 

47,725 

61,274 

60,877 

67,730 

66,203 

64,300 

68,027 

64,020 

60,853 

60,074 

30,223 

16,607 

80,064 

"205 

S417 

16,040 

7073 

0222 

8373 

6037 

2570 

20,633 

23,078 

16,700 

17,602 

18,003 

10,034 

10,100 

8502 

29,730 

10,847 

28,303 

80,605 

29,126 

20,295 

84,250 

81,697 

37,105 

Average ... 

64,101 

18,567 

18,872 

26,601 


* Bom, Gov. Sel, CLI. 241. 


* Bom. Gov, Sel. CLI. 241, 246-, 247. 
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than Indian millet, its nearness to grain markets gave the Pimpalgaon 
group a considerable advantage over Inddpur. During tlie seven 
years ending 1837 tlio average price of Indian millet at Yevat in 
Pimpalgaon was 27 per cout above tlio average price of Indian millet 
in Inddpur. 1 As regards soil the greater certainty of the rain joined 
perhaps to Rome property of the millet plant made the varieties of 
soil less marked than in Inddpur. There was less difference in the 
outturn of bad and good soils in Pimpalgaon than in Inddpur. In 
Pimpalgaon the best lands wore waste and the worst lands were under 
tillage, partly becauso the good lands wore harder to work but also 
from soino fault in assessment. In fixing the amount by which the 
Pimpalgaon rates should differ from the Inddpnr rates no change 
wns required under the heads of condition of the peoplo or cost of 
tillage. The chief grounds of variation were tho better rainfall in 
the Pimpalgaon group, tho greater nearness of tho Pimpalgaon 
group to hotter markets, and fcho less difference between the outturn 
of tho difforont classes of soil in Pimpalgaon than in Inddpur. 
Theso considerations led Lieutenant Nash to propose for the 
Pimpalgaon group rates which in the aggregate were thirty-two 
per cent higher than tho ratos introduced into Inddpur. 2 In tho 
Pimpalgaon group thoro were 123,000 norcs. The proposed rates 
nvornged 1 1 Jd. (7-fj as.) the acre, and the new assessment was expected 
to vary from £5700 to £6300 (Its. 57,000 - Us. 63,000). Tho old 
assessment was £11,600 (Its. 1,16,000) and tho Government receipts 
for the two years before tho revision of tho survey wore £3300’ 
(Its. 33,000) and £2900 (Rs. 29,000). If the reduction of rates caused 
tlio snino spreadof tillage ns in Inddpur, an incrcaso of 47,000 acres in 
tillage and of at least £1000 (Its. 10,000) in collections was expected. 3 * * 6 
On the ground that tho difference of produce prices between Inddpur 
and Pimpalgaon wns twenty-five per cant in favour of Pimpalgaon, 
Lieutenant Wingate raised Lieutenant Nash's proposed rates by 
between four and five per cent.* Lieutenant Wingate’s acre rates 
were first black Is. 10-id. (15 as.), second black Is. Gd. (12 as.), and 
third black ls.l^d. (l)as. 2gps.)j first red ls.SgrZ. ( 1 Oa.s. 4^-ps.), second 
red 10£d. (7 as. 2 jjm.), and third rod 8 ^d. (5 as. 9£ ps.) ; first brown 
9 fod. (6 as. l V s -)' second brown 6d. (4 as.), and third brown 3g<t. 
(2 as. 4£ ps.) . Theso ratos wore sanctioned by Government. 0 In 
considering tho offoot of tho now rates of assessment Lieutenant Nash 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CLT. 242-2-13. 

s *Xhc Pimpalgaon uro ratC3 were : Blaek land, 14 an. 4J ps., 11 as. 7i ps., and 
8 as. 91 ps . ; red Innd, 10 ai., 7 as , and 6 as. 7J- ps . ; brown land, G as. 4J ps., 4 as., 
and 2 as. 44 pi. Tho corresponding ImUpur rates were : Black land, 12 as., 9 as. 
71 PS., and 7 as. ; red land, 8 os., B os. 2} ps., and 3 os. 7-J ps. ; brown land, 4 as., 

2 os. 41 ps., and 1 o. 4J ps. Bom. Gov. Sol. Obi. ISI, 244. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sol. CU. 210-24G. In tlio Kurkumb group thoro wore 98,764 acres. 
Their old assessment was £7055 (Its, 70,550) nnd tlicir now assessment £3700- 
(Rs. 37,000) representing an avemgo acre rato of OJrf. (Gins.). Inddpnr contained 
220,000 acres j its old assessment was £20,300 (Ks. 2,03,000) and formany years tlio 
average rovenuo had been only £3200 (Us. 32,000). The average ncro rate imposed by 
Mr. Goldsmid was 8Jtf. (5) J os.) ; this reduced tho assessment to £8400 (1? s. 84,000) ; 
while an extension of cultivation consequent on tlio reduction of assessment increased 

tlio rovenuo to about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), only about onc-sevonth of tlio land remaining 
out of cultivation. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI. 245. 

* Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI. 219-251. 

6 Government Letter 130 of lOtli January 1840, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLI. 253. 
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anticipated that tlioy would shortly canso an increase of not less than 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) a year in the Government revenue, and Lieutenant 
Wingnto thought that the gain to the people by the introduction o! 
tho new rates would bo still greater. 1 * 

In 181 0-41 of a revenue of about £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) were remitted. In tho open country mv 
from tho Sabyadris tho crops wore generally bad. About £020(1 
(Rs. 02,000) wore remitted in tho plnin parts of Pdbal, Punmihar 
Junnar, and llavoli. In Inddpur aud Bhimthadi tho revision of the 
assessment had lessened tho necessity for remissions though the 
season was not moro favourablo than in tho other eastern sub- 
divisions. 1 At Indapur tho rupee prico of Indian millet or jvdrl fell 
from about 88 to 128 pounds (4-1-01 there ) . In the whole district the 
tillago area increased from 805,438 to 947,840 acres, remissions M 
from £10,040 to£992G (Rs.l,00,400-Rs. 99,260), and collections rose 
from £07,097 to £08,270 (Rs. 0,70,970 -Rs. 0,82,790). Outstandings 
amounted to £1750 (Rs. 17, 500). 3 4 In reviewing the ycnr’B report 

Government observed with satisfaction that the revenue was on the 
increase, the collections wore inado moro punctually, and the 
outstanding balances wore being settled.* 

In 1841 tho assistant collector Mr. Hart, writing on the 9th of 
November spoko highly of tho progress mndo in Inddpur and 
Bhimtlmdi. Within the Inst few years population lad increased, 
tillngo had spread, tho Government rovonuo had risen, and remissions 
fnllon, and tho social and pecuniary condition of tho people had 
perceptibly improved. Mr. Hart considered that this change was 
in great mcasuro duo to tho new settlement rates. 5 One 


1 Lieutenant Wingate, lltli Decomber 1839, Bom. Gov. ScL CLL 232. 

* Tho details of remissions are : Mitral 3-15 per cent nnd Klicd 1 72, both tuirevi-nl 
western sub-dirisions ; Jnnnar 7'87 an unrevised sub-division partly western partly 
open, the season unfavourable in the open parts ; Pabal 30'02 an nnrevised snb-division 
in the open country, tho season unfavourable; Havcli 8'53 and Purandhar3S'55, both 
nnrevised sub-divisions partly near the hills partly open, tho season unfavourable in 
tho open parts; Bhimtlmdi 2'50 and Inddpnr 3'60 both rovised sub-divisions in the 
open country, tho season unfavonrablo as in tiro nnrevised open parts. To illustrate 
the good results of the revised survey settlement still more strikingly, Mr. Vibart 
the Itevcuue Connuissioner oivcs tJie percentage of remissions in tho neighbouring sub- 
divisions of other districts ; ljorli 3C'0 1 an unrevised sub-diviBion of Ahmndnscur, and 
KarmiHa 4371, an unrevised subdivision of Sholitnur. They lay to tho north and north- 
east of Bhimthadi and Indilpur tho revised sub-divisions of Poona. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Roc. 1344 of 1S42, 5-G. , . 

3 Of the two rovised sub-divisions in IndAuur tillage showed an increase of 2194 ncres 
and revenue of Its. G55, and in Bhimthadi tillage of 21,847 acres and revenue of 
Rs. 8347. Bom. Gov.Rov.Boc. 17 of 1845, 63-06. Of the tntM outstandings of 
Rs. 17,503, Rs. C2G2 were in KUod, Rs.3918 in Indilpur, Rs. 2427 in Purandhar, 
Rs. 2102 in Junnnr, Its. 1825 in Haveli, Rs. 6G7 mPibal, Rs. 183 in Poona City, 
and Rs. 59 in Bhimthadi. There wore no outstandings in Mdval. 

4 Gov. Letter 1494 of 15th May 1842. Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 1344 of 1842, 281. 

“Bom.Gov. Rev. Roe. 1344 of 1842,54, 126. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 202. In 

1840-41 in Indilpur tho waste area was reduced to 5160 acres. Bom. Gbv. Sel. CTO, 
36. About Kurknmb in Bhimthadi the assistant collector Mr. Mansfield wrote 
about 1841 : * Tho increase in the land under cultivation in the Kurknmb division, 
amounting to 14,537 acres assessed at Rs. 5600, is a proof of the great relief afforded 
to the landholders by the revised rates of assessment; and it is worthy of remark that 
tlie -whole of this lend has been brought into cultivation by the holders on their own 
means, unassisted by advances and under a understanding that no remission 
would be made on account of a failure of crops. .Bom, Gov. Sel, CLI. 202. 
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circumstance which added to the prosperity of tlie people in 1841 
was the abundant supply of cattle. This was probably partly at 
least due to the change from pack-bullocks to carts which must hare 
set free a large number of bullocks. On the 23rd of December 
1341 the Collector Mr. Stewart wrote : 'Bullocks are brought in 
large droves from the neighbouring states every year to these 
districts, and cattle markets are held weekly in many large towns. 
The supply is amply sufficient for the demand. Landholders are 
never forced to go any distance to buy cattle, nor is any inducement 
required to persuade the owners of bullocks to bring them for sale 
in these districts.’ 1 In 1840-41 Mr. Hart proposed that remission 
should be granted to any one .who would plant the edges of his 
field with trees. Mr. Stewart the Collector said it was no nso 
trying to tempt the people as they thought trees spoiled their crops 
and harboured birds. 2 

A subject which at this time received much attention from 
revenue officers was the best means of helping landholders by 
the grant of advances. In 1842 (February 8th) the Revenue 
Commissioner Mr. Vibart wrote, 'The account of the Govern- 
ment agricultural advances or the tagdi is on the whole 
satisfactory. Where the advance is made to effect permanent 
improvements such as sinking wells, the more that can be 
advanced the better, provided the improvement proposed is real and 
permanent and the character and means of the landholder hold out 
a fair prospect of the undertaking succeeding. Advances to buy 
bullocks might do good. Still in lightly assessed parts advances for 
bullocks were open to the objection of tempting landholders to bring 
more land under tillage than they could cultivate properly. He 
thought that in lightly assessed distriots the grant of advances to buy 
cattle should be discouraged except after an epidemic of cattle 
disease or after a famine year.’ 3 In a letter dated tbe 16th of May 
1842, Government approved of Mr. Vibart’s proposals. They said 
' In tracts or village groups where the assessment is ill-regulated and 
the landholders are poor and depressed, it is impossible to resist the 
call for advances to help in providing seed and stock. As a tract 
improves, the need of advances for seed or for stock becomes less 
urgent. In sucb case3 advances should be coufined to landholders 
who are anxious to improve their land. Government considered 
that the sums of money which had been advanced to landholders to 
enable them to improve their carts was most judicious. Advances 
to improve irrigation were also always well spent. In the_ present 
state of the public resources it was impossible to sanction any 
considerable outlay, and endeavours must be confined to preventing 
the decay of works already in existence.’ Considering his peculiar 
qualifications and intimate knowledge of the country, Government 
sanctioned the annual disbursement by Dr. Gibson the Superintend- 
ent of the botanical garden at Hiwa of £300 (Rs. 8000) in advances 
to landholders desirous of undertaking works of irrigation. One 


1 Mr, Stewart, Collector, 23rtl Deo. 1841. Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 1344 of 1842, 50. 

» Bom. Gov. Scl. CLI. 19S. 3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree, 1344 of 1842, 15 -17. 
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Chaptor VIII. form of advances yvLicli in the opinion of Government slionld be 

land. scrupulously restricted was the demand of advances wit'll the ohiwf 

Tim British, ° f forcin & ordinar y cultivation > ^ 

Carii, In 1830 tlie great loss which the people suffered from the want 

lSjfo. of a market for thoir grain impressed on the district officers the 

noccssity of introducing measures to cheapen the cost of carriage. 
Roads were being made, and the new road (1830) down the Bor 
pass made it possible to send produce to the Konkan and Bombay 
in carts. Tliero wore very few carts in the district. Thoso which ' 
were in use were for car lying great weights for short distance and 
had solid stono wheels. A new style of cart was introduced by 
Lieutenant Gaisford in 1836, and a cart factory was started by him 
at Torabhurni in SlioMpur.® The people took great interest in the 
carts which wero light weighing only 160 pounds, cheap costing 
about £4 (Rs. 40), and roomy enough to carry about three quarters ' 
of a ton. Many of tlie richer landholders bought carts. It was 
found that tlio bulk of the peoplo wore keen to buy but could not 
sparo tbo money. Advances wero made aggregating about £760 
(Rs. 7600) and in tbo four years ending 1840 it was estimated that 
3 722 carts had been made and wero in use. In his report for 1839-40 
the Collector Mr. Stewart wrote (19th Nov. 1840) : ‘ The improved 
description of carts is highly approved by all classes. The model 
lias beon generally adopted and soveral peoplo make thorn for sale 
on speculation, in the city of Poona.' To introduce cart-making'' 
into tlio leading country towns Mr. Stewart proposed that at each 
mdinlfttdfir’a station two workshops should be formed, which the 
children of the village carpenters and blacksmiths of the pargano. 
should bo allowed to attond to bo taught cart-making. Where the 
means of learning their trado was thus within the reach of each 
carpenter and blacksmith of a village, Government might insist on 
a certain degree of skill to entitle him to the indm or perquisites 
attending his right to work for his village. As a further encourage- 
ment to the attainment of greater skill, a promise of employment 
under Government in the public works and ordnancB might bo held 
ont to those who wero considered fit for snch situations. i * 3 Govern- 
ment did not favour Mr. Stewart’s suggestions. In their opinion if 
cart-making paid, cartmnkers would soon spring up.* 
igii.ig The season of 1841-42 was peculiarly unfavourable. The early 

v rains fell in some sub-divisions so abundantly and incessantly as to 

destroy a large proportion of the early crops. The late harvest 
failed because the latter rains were too long of beginning. In some 
sub-divisions the standing crops were destroyed by locusts. The 
remissions amounted to 15*31 per cent.* At Indapur the rupee 
price of Indian millet or jvari rose from about 12S to 112 pounds 


i Gov, Letter 1494 of 16th Moy 1842, Bom. Gov. Her. Rec. 1344 of 1842, 276 - 278. ' 
= Bom, Gov. Sel, CVH. 39, 40, 41.54,55. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1241 of 1841, 20 - — 1 S7 - 01 . 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1241 of 1841, 269-2/0. 

» Janner 21-47, Ind&par 10-96, Khed 14-72. Pibiil 12-/9, Purandher 33-36, Bhim- 
thadi 2-78, Haveli 7-77, M4val7-21, and City of Poona 3 62. Born. Gov. Rev. Rec. 
1453 of 1843, 41-42. 
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(64-56 shcrs). The area under tillage 1 in. tlie -whole district rose 
from 947,840 to 982,600 acres, and collections fell from £68,279 
to £64,296 (Es. 6,82,790 -Rs. 6,42,960). 2 Outstandings amounted 
to £2441 (Rs. 24,410). 3 Since -1838 considerable progress had been 
made in clearing off the heavy balances which had for years been 
accumulating. The total of £69,016 (Es. 6,90,160) in 1838 was 
reduced to £36,544 (Es. 3,65,440) in 1841.* 

The low rates introduced into Indapur and Bhimthadi bad led to a 
rapid spread of tillage. 5 The tillage was superficial. As shown in the 
following statement the increase in the stock of cattle did not nearly 
keep tip with the increase in the tillage area. The details 0 are : 

Bhimthadi- Indapur Tillage and Working Cattle, 1840-1843. 


Sou-Divifiioy. 

l,KbT YEAH OP 
HE. PRIKQLfB 
Survey, 

1640-41. 

1841-42. 

1841. 

Tillage. 

Oxen. 

Tallage. 

Oxen. 
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Oxen. 

JJhimthadi. 

MAtnlatdlr’fl Division ... 
Moh&lkari’s do. 

Acres. 

49,570 

36,400 
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Acres. 

74,403 
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Acres. 
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Zn&dpttr. 

Kimlatd&r’s Division ... 
Alahalkari’s do. 

70,375 

04,012 

4905 

40GS 

118,161 

105,000 

7675 
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S05S 
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376,765 

30.807 

377,723 
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Poona Tillage , 1833-18^3. 


Sou-Diraiox. 

1838-39. 

1839-40- 

1840-41. 

1841-42. 

ShiVfiCr ••• 

Ind&pur 

PJba' ... • 

Purandhar ... ••• 

Bhimthadi 

Havcli • - *-• 

Khcd ... 

MAvol 

Poona City •" 

Total ... 

Acres. 

212,407 

lOsjoGO 

Acres. 

218|30S 

1 81,324 
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143,763 

224,695 

118,200 

106,048 

154,351 

60,467 

105.312 

S2.7SS 

2246 

Acres. 
144,762 
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124,200 
100,726 
159,621 
80,142 f 
102,430 I 
32,858 ( 
2279 J 

... 

895,438 

947,840 

932,600 I 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. £ £hi^di. Ke“ 

another* atatement there was in dMTMM ofMB 

and Rs. 23?8 ia BhnntWr to HtoeliKiaJ increase of 8382 acres in Ullage and 

S Rs. STn^e^nL' in HatSl aad of 20G8 acres and E, 1000 in Pdbal. Bom. 

Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 oflS40,63-6G. £1800 fRs 18 , 000 ) were due to the introduction 

= Of the decrease in revenue nbout £1800 14 53 of 1S43, 20. 

asa.ssfi!®- •& swk&£“ , 4 ” w1 “ . 

* The fibres’ were,* d those fo^Bhimthadf IOsJsS acres’ 

024,695 in 1840 - 41 ; and 2^,56 4 in 1841 *-■» d 15Q6 24 in 1841-42. Bom. 

inl838-39 ; 131.324 in 1839-40 S Understatement there was in 1841-42 

»* 8« 1 ofT«| 135- Ss. * The figures in this statement and in 

;he statement in footnote 1 do not quite agree. 
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In spite of the badness of tho season the opening of carl track ■ 
mid tho making of carta Imd caused n mnrlced increase in traffic* 

In 1841 tho chief exports were field produce, chiefly jtari 
tur, gram, wheat, oil, and miscellaneous articles. Coarse cotton 
cloth chiefly for local uso was woven in Indilpur, Jejtiri, Talo^on 
D/ihlirtdc, nml some other villages. Returns prepared at Khjjfdala 
on tho Bomlmy-Poonn road nnd on tho other main lines of traffic 
showed an increase in the estimated value of tho traffic from £U0 
(IR 11,00,280) in 1810-41 to £131,708 (IR 13,17,580) in IBIMict , 
nn increase of £21,230 (Its. 2,12,300). Tho vnlno of tho artickua 
which import or Ihnl-mod that is loeal-ernptying duties were levied 
in tho city of 1’oonn nnd in the town of .lunnnr, roso from £39,735 
(IK 3,07,380) in 1810-41 to £41,023 (IR 4,16,230) in 1841-42, m 3 
tho export or tluiUbharif that is local-filling goods were estimate'] to 
have fallen in value from £8880 (Its. 88,800) to £6849 (Rs. 03,400).* 

In this year the thirty years' rovenno surrey settlement vas 
introduced into the RAbat nnd llnveli Fnh-divisions. 5 Tabalmsa 
narrow slip of land lying nearly north and south. It included a _ 
northern group with An sari ns its head-quarters which formed tb * 
mnh/ilknriV charge nnd n southern gronp with Ihibnl ns its lir.'.a- 
minrtcrs which formed the mztnibitditr’fl chnrge. As nil parts cl 
the snh-division were nhoiit the r.snio distnneo from the Snhyfidrb 
there was little variety of climate. In the north-west corner a k~ 
villages were hemmed in by considerable hills which earned a 
specially heavy rainfall while some villages on f ho eastern bouaauy 
received n scanty supply. Tho landholders though depressed veto 
not fo badly off ns (hose of Ind/tpiir nnd Uhimthadi. The krtra 
proportion of hereditary or minis holders, 1S50 out of 2442 in the 
Pitbnl gronp nnd 2719 out of 3202 in tho Atisnri gronp, showed 
that this sub-division Imd never suffered so severely ns flio east oi 
the district. At the same tiino Pztbal was depressed by over- 
assessment. Many of tho villages were rained nnd tillngo had 
remained nearly stationary at 105,000 acres in the twolvo years 
ending 1811 during which Air. Pringlo's settlement was nominally 
in forco. 4 Daring those twolvo years moro than 50,000 acres or 
about n third of tho Government nrnblo land Imd lain waste. Ox tins 
total dry-crop or kanutl jirdyat assessment fixed in 1820 for tho wholo 
Government nrnblo land nt £15,500 (J?s. 1,55,000) nn nvorngo of only 
£7200 (Rs. 72,000) orloss tbnnone-hnlf was realized. During tlio first 
nino years (1820-1820) of British rulo tho nvorngo rental including 
suyar or miscellaneous rovonuo was £13,783 (Rs. 1,37,830), and tho 
nvorngo collections wore £1 2,518 (Rs. 1,25,180). In the next twelvo 
years (1829-1841) when tho ront settlement wns nominally mado 
according to tlio assessment fixed nt the 1829 survey, tho averago 
rovonno for collcofcion wns £10,769 (I?s. l,0/,690) and the collections 
£8785 (Rs. 8 7,850). Tlio largo averago rental and collections 
daring tho first period (1820-1829) wero dno to the comparatively 
enormons rovonno drawn from tlio land in tho first few years of 


1 Bom. Gov, fiov. Bee, 1453 of 1843, IS. 
5 Bom. Gov, Scl. CJLil, 337. 


- -tsom.uor. ltcv. Kcc. 1453 of 1843 or 
• Bom. Gov. Sol. Cli 339. ’ S °' 9C - 
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British rule. For tlio first three years (1820-23) the actual receipts 
on nccountof landrevouuo avoraged upwards of £16,000 (Us. 1,60,000) 
n year; in 1824 they fell to £10,800 (Its. 1 ,08,000) ; and in every 
succeeding year they were less than in 1824. Lioutenant Wingate 
thought that in tho early years the capabilities of the Deccan had 
been overtaxed and that this drain of cnpitnl was in great measure 
the cause of tho future poverty and distress. 1 Of tho two survey 
groups into which Pribal was divided the Pribal or mrimlatdrir’s 
group in the south contained 1 13,034 acres distributed among twenty- 
eight' villages. Measuring and classing wero begun in 1839 and 
finished in 1810. Tlio measurements or tho 1820 survey generally 
proved correct and wero kept by the 1839 survey. Except a few 
villages in the cast, where the rainfall was somowbat scanty, the 
climate of tho Tribal group was uniform. Tlio people, though poor 
in house gear clothing and farm stock, wore some shades better off 
than the people in the cast. Thoro were 18S shops. Still many of 
tho villages nnd village walls wero ruined, and manufactures did not 
flourish. Of 24 12 landholders, 1850 wore hereditary holders, 492 
wero casual holders, and 100 wero ova nd karts or ovandekaris 3 that 
is strangers. There wero 1225 plonglis, 7521 bullocks, and 430 carts. 
Since the introduction of tho 1S29 survey the tillage area had varied 
little, the average of the three years ending 1S11 showmgnn increase 
over tho three years ending 1832 of about 4000 acres. 3 This south 
or Tubal group did not conic under British management until 1S20. 
In that venr the land revenuo was XS332 (lle.S3,320) and the^other 
taxes yielded £418 (Its.llSO)ora total revenue of £8750 (Hs.8/,500). 
In 1S2S the year before Mr. Pringle’s snrvoy, tboland revenue was 
£1796 (Its 47,960) or nearly ono-balf what it was nine years before 
and the taxes £328 (11s. 3280) or onc-fbird less. The survey rates 
yielded a revenue of X539S (Rs.53,9S0) that is an increase of £600 
IRr. 6000), but in the following year the rental sank to about its 
former level. Since 1S35-3G it had boon gradually dnnm.shmg at 
the rato of £100 (Its. 1000) a year and m 183S-39 was £5157 
(Rs.51,570) or £3175 (Rs.31,750) less than when tho country aimo 
into tho hands of tho British, while the taxes were £190 or £230 
(Rs 1900 or Rs.2300) less. During tho first nine years (18^0-1829) 
remissions to the amount of £676 1 (11s. 67,040) 
tho last ten years under tho 1829 survey tho sum of £7629 (Rs. / 6,290) 
was remitted, so that in tho space .of nineteen years 
n mounted to the enormous sum of £14,3 (Its. t/hvoti; V 
nearly three years' rental.* There was 

There wero many water chan nels ory«.te,739 wells ot which ms 

tli* village in which ho lives . chihm, r, ttta, 

“nicm'lo^SLf^O. In tho entire Whal ** ££!£*£? 

Mini nml Aumri i 
together, tlio s 

ings 813, 

It*. 2,039. Ditto, 33S. 
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were out of repair, and 69 water-lifts or h'idiris of which 44 were 
ont of repair. Lieutenant Robertson suggested that the rates sanc- 
tioned for the Pimpalgaon group of Bhimthadi which were thirty, 
three per cent'higher than those of Indapur, 1 shonld.be adopted for 
this Pabal group, as the two groups did not differ in climate, pro- 
ductiveness, nearness to Poona, or in tfeans of sending produce to 
markets. The garden lands might he thought be assessed oa the 
system adopted in Ind&pur. 

The Ausari or northern group contaiiiud 74,662 acres distributed 
over thirty-four villages of which thirty-one were Government and 
three were dumala or reversionary. The measuring and classing were 
begun and finished in 1889-40. As th£ measurements of the 1829 
survey proved incorrect in sixteen villages they were remeasured ' 
throughout. The error on the arable kmd of one village was ■found'*' 
as high as 52 per cent, and in the otbmv fifteen villages it varied 
from 17 to 80 per cent. The mistakes were almost entirely in favour , 
of Government. In the remaining fifteen villages as the amount of 
error was within ten per cent the form£ r measurement was retained.’' • 
As Vs, was nmcreT ■to the hriWs the Ans&Ti guwaj, twa kftfcfcw 'zffi.taavm 
than the eastern Pdhal villages. CoP se q uen tly the difference in 
fertility between the better and the poorer soils was not so marked. 
The climate was much the same throughout, except in a few villages 
in the north-west which were surrounded by hills and in consequence 
had a specially large and certain supply of rain. The group was 
crossed by the Mina and the Ghod and nearly all of the villages t?bt 8 
on the hanks of these rivers. The soil of the tract drained by - the 
Mina was poor, chiefly red or tdmbdi and stony or bardi, with few 
trees and ranch of it waste. The Ghod, from as far as Pimpalgaon, 
ran through better land, fairly wooded with mangoes and nearly 
all under tillage. The chief dry grab 18 were for the early harvest 
bdjri and jvdri and for the late or rabi harvest wheat, gram, and 
safflower or hardai. There were 806 wells and 64 water-lifts orbudhis 
in good repair. The wells were chiefly used in growing vegetables 
wheat and gram, and in a few villages small patches of sugarcane 
plantain and mulberry trees. A dam across the Mina river at 
Ndrdyaug&on about ten miles south-easi, of Junnar, when in thorough 
repair, watered 862 acres of land. According to the 1829 survoy the 
Ausari group contained 76,177 arable acres, of winch in 1840, 55,970 
acres were " under tillage and 19,207 were waste ; of 3262 land- 
holders 2719 were hereditary holders, 426 casual holders, and 117 
strangers or ovandkaris. There wore J483 ploughs, 868 carts, and 
9436^ bullocks. 2 In fifteen villages therA were good chavdis or village 
offices, in ten villages the village offices were. sadly out of repair, and 
in seven villages they were in ruins. Besides serving as village 
offices, the chavdis were useful and convenient as a resting-place for 
native travellers. Ten villages had Marathi schools with a total 
attendance of 244 boys. At Nriruyangaon tho master was paid by 
Government ; in tho other villages the pay of tho master varied 


> Bom. Gov. Scl. CL I. 310-311. 
s Capt. London, asst, eupt. 25th August 


1810, J5om.Gov. Sol CLI. 333.331. 
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scordingto tlio numbor of boys and ranged from Gs to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) 
month, oacli boy paying 3d. to GJ (2-4 as.) n month according to 
o progress bo made. The boys were all very young as the parents 
d not like paying for them and soon took them away. The 
ily manufactures wore the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and of 
imblis or blankets for local use Scvoial villages had a weekly 
arkot at which vegetables and small quantities of grain and aoarse 
obli were offered for sale. Tlio amount of traffic was small. The 
irplus grain, tobacco, and other produce went either to Poona, 
envoi, or Bbiwndi. Large droves of bullocks loaded with cotton 
oin Umriivati in BoMir passed through Korti and Pdbal on their 
ay to Bombay. In 1820 when the Ausari villages came under 
ritisli management tho rental on tho laud under tillage was £8026 
*S.-80,2G0) By 1828 it had fallen to £5053 (Its 5G,530), and 
lr« Pringle's survey in 1829 reduced it to £4662 (Es. 46,620). Since 
329 tho tillage area had varied little, hut the amount of remissions 
id balances had been much larger since the 1829 survey than before. 1 * 
.t tho time Ausari passed to tho British (1820) the amount collected 
om the land was £802G (Rs. 80,200) being the fall assessment without 
ly remission. Tlio year before tho survey (1828) it had fallen to 
4187 (Rs 41,870) and on tho introduction of the survey in 1829 
. fell to £325 1 (Rs.32,510); in 1831 it foil to £2553 (Rs. 25,530) ; 
10 following year it was more favourable, and in 1833 and tho two 
allowing years nenily the whole assessment was collected ■ in 1836 
. again fell to £3527 (Rs. 35,270), and since then it fluctuated between 
3500 and £1000 (Rs. 35,000 and Its. 40,000) which is less than half 
io amount collected when the British first took possession of the 
etty division in 1 S20. 3 

Of tho entire Piibal sub-division in a group of fifty-six villages 
io changes in revenuo between 183G and 1841, that is dnring tho 
vo yoars boforo the thirty years survey settlement, are as follows : 3 

I*abal Jicvcn uc 9 1SSG-1S41 . 



Tlic suivoy rates proposed by tho assistant superintendent Captain 
jandon 4 * * * gave for tho whole sub-division an acre average of Is. 1 Jcf. 
9 as.) and a maximum dry-crop assessment on tho arable land, of 


1 Until ocn 1820 and 1829 remissions nml balances amounted to £4332 (Rs. 43,320) 

nd between 1829 and 1830 tlicy amounted to £9200 (Rs. 92,000). Bom.Gov. Sel. 

iit *130 3 Bom. Gov. Bel CLI 332. 8 Bom. Gov, Sol. CLX. 309. 

' < Clin tain bunion thought that tho PAb-il suh diMsiou could easily boar an increase 

.f 35 per cent on tho i.vtcs lived for SlioMpur that is GS 3 per cent higher than thoso 

r TndAnur and IO pel cent addition'll on tho inferior soils on account of their greater 
ertihty He nlso suggested that a fov. ullages on the north-west might bear an 

dditnmal °0 per cent on account of a mote certain supply of mm, and a few on tho 

intern borilci bo low cicd 20 per cent on account of less certain lainfall. Bom. Gov. 
id. Cbl 311. 
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£9281 -(Rs. 92,810). This in addition to the garden or Mqmi 
rental of £1550 (Rs. 15,500) gave a total survey rental of £lo|)i 
(Rs. 1,08,310). Compared with the average collections of tbe 
previous ton years this total rental showed an increase of £2631 ’ 
(Rs. 26,310). The immediate sacrifice on the part of Goveraneat 
was estimated at £52 (Rs. 520). Tor garden land, of whicla con- 
siderable area was watered from channels, the assistant superinta- 
dent recommended an acre rate of 6s. (Rs.3). There was also a 
small area of the rich alluvial soil called dheli. Some of this lam) 
which had been put to auction in the previous year was Tented j> 
16s. (Rs. 8) the acre. As the area of this alluvial land depended® 
the river, the assistant superintendent recommended that the enA 
ing system of disposing of it by yearly sale should bo coituc-i 
As the garden land at N&rdyangaon was watered from a dam 
across the Mina river which cost Government a large sum vAssp 
in repair, 1 and, as the rates had been revised by the Revenue Com- 
missioner in 1838, the assistant superintendent advised that the 
present rates should he continued with an acre reduction of 2*. 
(Re.l) in the first class and la. (8 as.) in the other classes. The 
rates he proposed were £1 6s., 17s., 7s., and 5s. (Rb. 13, Rs. 8 Rs. 8|, 
and Rs. 2|). Lieutenant Wingate thought the proposed dry-crop 
rates too high. If the whole arable area was brought under tillage 
they would cause an increase of 38 per cent. To place the two 
Pabal groups on the same favourable position as the Inddpnr and 
JBhimthadi groups ho would reduce the proposed rates by tea per 
cent. The watered lands amounted to about 6000 acres of which 
3900 were watered from wells, 950 from channels, and 1159 
from wells and channels. Well-watered or motasthal lands were 
not subjected to any extra taxation before the 1840 survey. 
Lieutenant Wingate recommended that well-watered land should 
be assessed on the plan adopted for the eastern sub-divisions. T® 
channel watered land an acre rate of 6s. (Rs.3) to 2s. (Re.l) in 
excess of highest dry-orop rate was proposed. Land watered from 
both channels and wells was to be assessed by a combination of the 
two rates. The settlement as modified by Lieutenant Wingate 
would, when the whole arable land was brought under tillage, 
represent an increase of £2000 (Rs. 20,000} or twenty-six per cent 
on the average collections of £7700 (Rs. 77,000) during the twelve 
years ending 1841. 2 Lieutenant Wingate’s rates were approved and 
sanctioned. 3 


1 Rebuilding about one-third of the dam cost about Rs. 37,000. Captain London 
25th August 1840, Bom. Gov. Sel. OLL 335. In 183$ the Revenue Commissioner re- 
duced the rotes from Rs. 17, Rs. 124, Rs. 6, and Rs, 3 to Rs. 14, Rs. 9, Rs. 4 and Rs 3 
Bom. Gov Sel. CLI. 336. , , 

3 According to Lt. Wingate’s rntesthe diy-crop rental amounted to £8350 (Rs. 83 5001 
and the garden rental to £1350 (Rs. 13,600) or a total of £9700 (Rs 97,000) Bout 
Gov. Sol. CI«1. 342. * * 

3 Gov. Letter 3979 of 3rd^Dec Oov. CU. 348 - 340. At the survey 


and yielding nearly XXW zuuu/ *eviea every tUird v e nr f. ^ TCT 

members of the village staff or baluteddrs, This was changed into a yearly cess nf 
one-third of the former amount. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 341, ycarly ce£S of 
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. Tlie survey settlement was introduced into the Havoli subdivision 
in 1841. 1 As Haveli lay to the west of Bhimthadi it enjoyed a 
larger share o£ the south-west rains. B&jri was the staple grain and 
varied in good soils with early jvdri and with late wheat and gram. 
Near the hills a few patches of rice were grown. Near Poona the 
grazing land was very valuable. In one village upwards of 100 
fields were kept in grass. In the villages round Poona, except in 
the lands of tlio ricb where it was used as manure, the cowdang was 
stored and carried as fuel to the city. In the city there was a 
constant demand for grass, vegetables, and fruit, and the average 
price of grain was twenty to twenty-five per cent higher than in 
Bhimthadi. According to the 1829 survey, exclusive of inums the 
Havoli subdivision contained 96,383 acres of arable land assessed by 
Mr. Pringle nt£l 1,920 (Its. 1,19,200). The following statement shows 
the rental and collections for the twenty-two years ending 1840 : 3 


JIaveli Jicvcntie , IS 18 - 1S40. 


Year. 

Rental. 

Sdj/ar » 


Hernia- 

Calon- 

Collec- 

tions. 

Land. 

CCS303 


alone. 


1S18-1S10 

lsia-isao 

1630-1810 

n*. 

70,042 

80,<J31 

77,130 

Jls. 

27,765 

33,672 

20,670 

It*. 

7631 

8370 

OS 4 2 

ns. 

1,14,488 

1,22,682 

1,01,054 

Ha. 

10,034 

21,444 

10,130 

its. 

4271 

2784 

6478 

01,183 

09,464 

83,037 


In a group of oiglxty-ona villages the collections during the fivo years 
ending 1840-41 averaged £6415 (Rs. 64,450). 3 The details are : 


Ilavcli Revenue, XS3G-1841. 


Yeah. 

VII- 

lopcs. 

Total 

Rental. 

Unoccu- 
pied Land. 

Occu- 

pied 

Land. 

Heznla- 

cions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1830-57 

1 £37-33 

is:f8-no 

1830-40 

1S40 41 

91 

81 

SI 

81 

81 

Ils. 

1,35.060 

1.20.093 

1,25,503 

1,20,447 

1,20,102 

Itn. 
44,048 
38,017 
30,060 
35,004 
20,208 1 

ns. 
90,118 
88,076 
69,603 
00,643 | 
80,834 

ns. 

10.060 
20,607 
35,007 
27,677 | 
18 , 231 

17«. 

71,020 

02,409 

64,400 

02,603 

71,663 


Of 119,720 acres assessed at £15,255 (Rs. 1,62,550), 23,837 acres 
were alienated. Had the whole of the remaining 96,383 acres 
assessed at £11,920 (Rs. 1,19,200) been cultivated during the 
■previous twenty-two years, the land assessment alone for that 
period would have amounted to £262,240 (Rs. 26,22,400). The sum 
of £2000 (Ra. 20,000) a year or £44,000 (Rs. 4,40,000) for the whole 
period under ^ess revenue, raises the total to £306,240 (Rs. 30,62 400 ) 
Of these £300,000 (Rs. 30 lakhs), only about £200,000 (Rs. 20 klfe) 
were realized between 1818 and 1840. Of the remaining £100,000 
(Rs. 10 lakhs) Lieutenant Wingate assigned £48 o00 
(Rs. 4,85,000 ) to loss on account of remissions, £9300 (Rs. 93,000) 
to outstanding balances, and the rest to the want of tillage. On 
comparing the twelvo years before and the ten years after the 1830 
survey it appears that remissions and balances slightly increased and 
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tlio revenue considerably diminished. In the first twelve years the 
nvera gejamabaridi was £12,500 (Rs.1,25,000) ;iu the last ten years it 
was only £10,776 (Rs. 1,07,760). The collections had fallen consider- 
ably. In the first twelve years the Government receipts averaged 
£7400 (Rs. 74,000) a year jin the last ten they averaged only £5800 
(Rs. 58,000 ) } According to Lieutenant Nash the improvement since 
1833 was due to the grant of rising leases or 'istava hauls. Inspitoof 
these concessions, in 1841 Haveli was suffering from a highnoYmnal 
assessment with constant remissions and balances. In fifty vilWes 
visited by Lieutenant Nash (1841) he found a want of energy and 
enterprise and slovenly cultivation ; Btill there were no large tracts 
of waste black soil nor any ruinous villages. In fact almost all the 
good soil was under tillage. Close to Poona, land was eagerly 
sought for, and the villages had a greater air of comfort than 
elsewhere. Haveli had never suffered so severely from war or famine 
as the eastern tracts. The country had never been emptied of its 
people. There were more hereditary holders j the people were more 
attached to their villages, less ready to change their homes, and 
more fitted to cope with loss.® 

The acre rates proposed hy Lieutenant Nash were in black land 2r. 
9 d., 2s. 3d, Is. 9d, and Is. 3 cl (Rs. 1§, Rs. 1£, 14 as., and 10 as.) j in red 
land 2s.'4£d, Is. 10Ad, Is. 4 id, and 10id (Rs. ItV, 15 as., 11 as., and 
7 as.) j and in brown or barad land Is. 2 |d, 8§d and 3 f A (9 as. 1 \ps., 
5 as. 7i ps., and 2 as. 4£ ps.). 3 These rates were calculated to give 
an average acre rate of Is. 6d (12 as.) against the Bhimtlmdi average 
of Is. (8 as.). An extra assessment not exceeding 6s. (Rs.3) the 
acre was proposed for the small area of rice land. On garden 
lands in addition to the highest dry-crop rate, acre rates varying from 
2s. (Re. 1) to 6s. (Rs. 3) were proposed. These proposals "were 
sanctioned by Government in December 1841. 4 

Except in Parandhar where the rainfall was short and the 
crops were injured hy insects and caterpillars, the season of 
1842 was on the whole very favourable. Remissions fell from 


*Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 435-436. These averages differ from those given in the 
statement on pago 431. 3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CU. 436-437* 

8 The details are : Poona Survey Acre Pates, 1857 -J8U. 




Bhlmthadi. 


Cuss. 


[ BhlrothniM. 


Class. 

IndSpnr 

Kur* 

Pimpal- 

Haveli. 

Indipur 

Kur- 

Pun pal- 

Hm eli. 



kumb. 

gnon. 




kumb. 

?aon. 


Slant. 

Pea. 

Pea. 

. Pea. 

Pea. 

Ped— co ntd 

Pea. 

Pes. 

Pea. 

Pea. 


800 

830 

875 

550 

m. 

90 

100 

130 

276 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

240 

265 

soo 

450 

IV. 

— 



175 

170 

165 

233 

350 

250 

Proton . 





Bed. 




475 

L 

H. 

130 

60 

100 

65 

165 

100 

240 


500 

220 

260 

III. 

85 

40 

00 


II. 

130 

145 

180 

375 

IV. 

... 


... 



Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 440. ' One rupee or two alullings are equal to 400 res. 
4 Gov. Letter 3682 of 3rd December 1841, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 449-451. 
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1..-27 per coni to 3 31 por cent. Or £2G01 (Rs. 20,0-1 O') tlio whole 
nmonnt remitted, £1-120 (lla. M.2G0) wore cranted in Purandlmr 
At Indapnr tl»o rupeo nrico o£ Indian millet or jvdri foil from 
about 112 to 130 pounds (GG-G8 niters'). Over tlio whole district 
Iho tdlago area roso from 082, GOO to 1,000,881 acrca and tlio 
collect ions from £G1,20G to £7G,9oS (Rs. 0,42, 9G0 - Its. 7,09,580) • 
£901 (Us. 9G10) wore loft outstanding. 1 Tlio prosperous character 
the season of 1812-13 wna shown hy a marked increase in tlio 
town duties of the city of Poona and .1 nnnnr, tlio ninonnts boincr 
£G0ol (Hs. 00,510) in 1811-42 and .CGG99 (Us. GG,990) in 1812-43? 
Compared with 18 11-42 the returns for 1812-13 allowed an incrcaso 
in the estimated number apparently of bullock-loads that passed 
through the district from 37G, 171 to G19,257. 3 
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’ Korn. Gov. ltw. Kcc. 1 t.”.3 of IS 13, 31, 37, 121-123, anil Rec. lflGS of 18-11, GG-G7, 
7<5 f ICS- 1 (TCI. Tlic detail q nrc j 
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Ats-ortUnn to another ataUment, in 1842-43 of the four re viced euh-iliviiiona IncUpnr 
nhfinrd n ilrcrra«o in tillage of GG01 acre. nnd In revenue of lie, 23TO ; Rhiinthndi 
rhnwtd rv drctra*c in tiltage of CG10 ncren and in revenue of R*. 33S0 ; IMhal choired n. 
ilrcrr.vr in tillage of RVKi acre* find in roiennc of Its. I2IGj Ilnveli showed an 
inrrrei»« in tillage of 3103 aerci nod in revenue of lie. 1214. Dom. Gov. Jtov. Rcc, 
17 of lSIfi. 83-t!«. 

* Rom. Gov. Rev. Re?. IGCSof lift 100. 

* The det-alla are : f.-w Tr.rnill Tre-tf. f'il-fri?. 
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1511*45. 
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/Mr. 

£3,065 

27,650 

£4,513 

30,570 

Jht* m 

—762 

-C53 

370,171 

010,557 

Stt.OSO 


TVtm flov. Itci*. lire. IfiHS of IBM, 1111* 11*1. . . _ , ■ . 

”«!. wins head of cattle, totat. It i, not clear from the original reports what 
llie-e figures repre-ent. Tlio Collector of l’oona (4<C7 of 10th Jnno 1881) thinha 
tlicy denote the number of hullock-loads, 

11 1327—05 
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Tlio returns also showed nn increnso in exports from 42433 
to 64,590 bullock-loads and in imports from 392,003 to 429^301 > 
TIjo Mitral imports showed an increase of 1817 bullock-loads 
nnd the exports a dccroaso of 621, and tlio transit trade a 
decrease of 2200 bullock-loads. This carrying trade was from 
nnd to the coast through the NYine Mfivnl by the Bor pas 3 . flj 0 
exports were cotton, grain, vegetable oils, native cloth, tobacco 
betel leaves, liidos, and potatoes ; tbo imports comprised salt 
Europoan clotlis, and groceries. 2 Tho decrease in the transit 
trade was duo to the opening of tbo Kusnr pass where the traffic 
had risen by 20,820 1ml lock-loads. In Khcd imports showed an 
increase of 2920 bullock-loads, oxports a fall of 523, and the transit 
trade a fall of 135,121 bullock-loads. The decrease in the transit 
trndo was chiefly on tbo IndrAvani and Kavldkli-Umbra roads. 
Tho made road thnt passed through tho Kliod sub-division showed 
an increase of 1843 bullock-loads.* In 1813 in Mitral and Khcd 
whoro roads had been made, a good type of cart wus fast taking tho 
place of pack bullocks.* In December 1S43 Mr. Stewart tho 
Collector dwelt on tho great advantage to trndo which would result 
from carrying on tho Bombny-Poonn made road to Sholapnr. 
Local inquiry lmd satisfied him that the outlay would he met from 
tolls* 

In 1839 an inquiry wnsbegnn into the outstanding balances some 
of which had remained without examination since 1819. The 
inquiry lasted till 1813 when it was nlmost completed and large 
sums wore realized. In Dcrember 1843 tlio Collector Mr. Stewart 
described tbo district as prosperous. Large amounts of outstandings 
bad been recovered, tbo Government revenue was punctually paid, 
tillngo was spreading, the peoplo were gradually becoming woro 
prosperous, aud improvements were keeping pace with tho increaso 
of capital expended either by Government or private individuals.® 


1 The details are : 

Poona Priori* and lSU-ZSiS. 


Sitj-Ditisio'C. 
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• Imports. 

1841-47. 

1812-43. 
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8260 
—9 
1621 

451 

20,491 
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42,433 

C4,5P9 

21,740 

302.COJ 

430,301 

30,003 


Bom. Gov. Bov. Ecc. 1GG8 of 1844, 112-113. Soo noto 3 on page 433. 

8 Bom. Gov. Bov. Hoc. 15G8 of 1844, 134- 13 j. 

8 Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 16G8 of 1844, 111, 112, 13o. 

4 Mr. Inverarity, first assistant collector, 12th October 1843, Bom. Gov. Rev 
Bcc. 15G8 of 1844, 114, 13G. , ^ 

8 Mr. Stewart, Collector, 1881 of 2Sth December 1843, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 13G8 
of 1844, 116; Mr. Inverarity, October 1843, Ditto 134-135. 

4 Mr, Stewart, Collector, 28tb Deo. 1843, Bcv. Beo. 1568 of 1844, 119-120. 
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Advmiees vreve continued in this year chiofly with the object of 
umlclmg or repairing village offices ana of improving tlie water 
supply . 1 

. 'J-’o any one who knew tlio place a few years before, in 1843 the 
increased population and improved market of Ind&pur wore notable, 
and tlio mnnbor and increased comfort of the villagers were equally 
striking. -Most of tho people considered the change the result of 
tho 1836 survey. 2 

In 1843-44 tho rainfall was sufficient. It was untimely in the 
west whero the early crops on low-lying land suffered greatly, and 
tho Into harvest was injured by a failure of the latter November 
rain ; £4292 (Rs. 42,920) or 5‘42 per cent were remitted. 3 Atlnd&pur 
tho rupee price of Indian millet or jvari fell from about 136 to 144 
pounds (68-72 s tiers). Over tho whole district tho tillage aron rose 
from 1,000,881 to 1,055,282 acres and the collections fell from £76,958 
(Rs. 7,69,580) to £74,442 (Rs. 7,44,420) ; £450 (Rs. 4500) were left 
outstanding.' 1 In 1843-44 there was a further increase in the transit 
trade. There wore no local manufactures fit for export. The 
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‘The details were: 2G wells made, 1 8 wells repaired, 4 water-lifts made, and one 
cistern tnndo ; 23 village offices built and 12 repaired. Besides tlicso the people 
bad at their own expense stink seventeen wells, and repaired three, and made three 
water-lifts. Mr. Stewart, Collector, 2$tli Dec. 18-13, Born. Gov. ltev. Hoc. 1SD8 of 
IBM. 74-75. 

* Mr. Price, assistant survey superintendent, Kamilla Survey .Report, 18th July 
1813. Bom. Gov. Sel. CG. 4G5. 

1 The details were : Sliivncr 1.7-77 per cent, Inddpur 0"21, Khod 5*13, PAbal O-Gl, 
Pnrandlmr (S.-iavad division! 22-12 and (Supa division) 1-20, Bhimtliadi 0-OG, Uavoli 
revised villages 0-0013 and nnrovised villngca G'C2, Milval 1*01, and Poona City 
2-13. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rcc. 17 of 184G, G0-G2. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 15GS of ISM, GG, 57, 7G, IG3 - 169, and Rcc. 17 of 184G, 11G - 
118, 180-181. Tho details are ; 

Tillage and Revenue, JSlO - tSW. 
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According to another statement, in 1813-44, of the four revised sub-divistons IndApur 
showed n decrease of GIGS acres in tillago and of Rs. 2317 in revenue j Blumtnual 
showed a decrease of 2408 acres in tillagcand of Rs. 1419 in revenue ; Uavoli allowed on 
increaso of 3098 acres in tillage and of Its. 1402 in revenuo ; PAbal showed an increase 
ofC73l acres in tillage and a decrease of Us. 260 in revenue* Com, Gov. Ccv. Rcc. *w ot 
l&IG, G3-GG, 
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common grains were the chief exportB to the coast j the cMb[ retnm 
traffic was in European goods and salt. Mr. Inverarity the Collector 
•writing on the 31st of December 1844, repeated Mr. Stewart’s views 
on the advantage of opening a made road between Poona anj 
Sholdpur. Along this line came all the exports from the east an! 
south-east. The trade was hampered by the B&pdev pass which 
was impracticable for heavy ordnance or for laden carts. Hot 
highly the people valued carts was shown by the 'fad that 
with the help of Government and by the aid of local contributions 
the people of the market town of Ghode in Khed had nude 
roads with side-drains through their town where before no orf 
could pass. 1 Of late years the north of the district had greaf/y 
benefited by the introduction of potato growing. In 1844 a largo 
part of the Bombay market was supplied from Junnar. The tmltnro 
of the Mauritius sugarcane had also increased from 388 to Ul\ 
acres. 8 In spite of the spread of tillage in Ind&pur and Bhh&W 
the people were still poor. About one-third of the wells had been 
allowed to fall into disrepair. 8 Though 1842-43 and 1843-44 wm 
favourable years and the advance under the generally improved condi- 
tions continued in other parts of the district, there was a decline in 
Indipur and Bhimthadi. This was believed to be due to the fact 
that the low rates of Mr. Goldsmid’s settlement had unduly stimu- 
lated tillage and that the increased supply had affected prices nnd 
the lands ceased to pay the cost of tillage. 4 On the 31st ofDecetnW 
1844 Mr. Inverarity noticed that the decline in the tillngo area in 
Ind&pur and Bhimthadi was necessary. He thought it was due to 
tha fall in the price of grain in those sub-divisions. Tillage" 
might be expected to go on decreasing until the more needy 
landholders sank to he labourers and the eventual contraction of 

f roduce enabled the substantial farmer to command better prices. 6 

n Supa also there was a decline. The survey measurement 
had made a nominal addition to the extent of lands nnder cultivation 
in the Supa group of villages. In reality there had been a 
decrease to the extent of 5619 acres assessed at £370 (Rs. 8700).® 
The decline which had taken place in Inddpur and Bhimthadi 
did not extend to Haveli and PabaL The reason was that Poona was 
a certain market and that there were more means of raising watered 
crops, 7 Under Act XIX of 1844 all taxes on trades and occupations 
were repealed.® Of this sweeping and ill-conBidered measure 
the Collector Mr. Courtney complained with justice that it 
pressed hardly on the rural people. The people of towns were now 


» Mr. Inverarity, 31etBec. 1844. Bom. G°v. B°v. Boo. 17 ollMB 107 - 110. 

“Mr. Inverarity, 31st Pee. 1844, Bom. Rev. Boo. 17 of 1846,72. 

3 Mr, Inverarity, Bom. Gov, Bov, Bee. IT of 3 Wo, 79 -80. 

4 Mr. Inverarity, Bom. 'Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1846, 63-64. 

" Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1846, 65. 

•Acres 10,387 were thrown out of cultivation and 4768 were brought under the 
plough ; the net decrease was 5319 acres. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 17 of 1846, GG« 

7 Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec, 17 of 1846, 66 - 67« 

• Bora, Gov. Rev. Rec. 23 of 1849, 167. 
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tho east by Indilpur, on fcho south W ti, n vr° no ^ fcIx ^y Bhimtliadi, on 
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Pringlo s rentai from £ 12,270 to £8898 (Us. 1 , 22 , 700 -Rs 88 9801 
or 275 per cent But owing- to tho defective manner in wffS 
revision was oiTootod, tho levy of Captain Shortredo’s modified 
assessment wns found to bo imjactieahfc and conc Za lmdlo be 

SS"ft r r tllo f £ r m 0 L Bb ° rfc rates °* «** of leases £w 5 
statement shows the remissions and land revenue 
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Super Revenue, J819-1842. 
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* Mr. Courtnoy, Collector, 21st Doc. 1847, Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 23 of 1849, 167. 

* Born. Gov. Sol. CIA. £21 -315. 

3 According to n. local tradition tlio -want of rain in tlio country between Jojuri and 
BlrAnuiti was duo to a curse. Dicut. 13. Evans, assistant superintendent of survey, 33 
of 8th July 1813, Bom. Gov. ScL CM. G30. 

4 Bom. Gov. Sol. CU, 513, 524.625. 

* Bom. Gov. Sol. CM. 040-641. From this statement it appears that during tho six 

J -earK (1820- 1835) of Mr. Pringle’s settlement tho avoraco collections amounted to 
la. 29,230, and during tho eovon years of Lieut. Shortredo’s sottlomcnt (1835-1842) 
tlioy amounted to Be. 28,200. 
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During tills period nfc Supa the rupee pries of millet fell f ron j 
about 38 to 128 pounds (19-G4 shers) for jvari and from about % - 
to 80 pounds (18-40 shers) for liijri} 

Under tlio now survoy fortlio Snpa group the Kurkumb dry-cron 
rates which woro ten per cont higher than those introduced into 
Indiipur woro proposed. Tho total now dry-crop Tental amounted 
to £5820 (Its. 58,200) of which tho land (111,768 acres) md ct 
cultivation yielded £4700 (Rs. 47,000) or an inereaso of 34 per cent. 
For garden lands tho sum of 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre in excess of dry.' 
crop rates was fixed. Tho now rental of garden lands amounted b 
£800 (Us. 3000). 2 

In 1844-45 near tho Sohyddris the rainfall was enough for ffo 
early crops, in tho east tho lato crops generally failed, audsarcity 
of fodder caused suoh distress that most of tho labouring cattle 
had to leavo tho district. At Inddpur tho rupee price of 
millet or jvari rose from about 144 to 120 pounds (72-GO dm). 
Tlio tillngo area in the whole district rose from 1,055,282 to 
1,063,127 acres and tho collections foil from £74,442 to £66,489 
(Rs. 7,44,420 to Rs. 6,64,890) ; £8125 (Rs. 81,250) wero remitted 


1 Bom. Gov. Set. CLT. C39. Tho details are ; 


InMyur-J'itiu-Swpa Grain Xvpet Prtca, 1S1S-1SIS. 
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3 Bom. Gov. Sol. CLI. 513, 621-545. 
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and £3126 (Rs. 31,260) left outstanding. 1 The people of Bhimthadi 
an< \ Indiipur were suffering and miserable. Of £8125 (Rs 81 2501 
or 10 per cent remissions, £7499 (Rs. 74,990) or 92 per cent were 
«£.“■ “ • th ° rp ^ te " cro P sub-divisions of Junnar, Indapur, and 
Bhimthadi. The good soil and abundant irrigation in Purandhar 
prevented the necessity o£ remissions. 3 The failure of rain showed 
that the great increase in tillage which especially in Ind.-lpur 
rT l -f* . m t ' la oi in the east had followed the, introduction of Mr. 
G oldsnucFs settlement was by no means an unmixed improvement. 
In February 1846 Mr. Inverarity remarked that the main causes of 
the fall in tillage were the poverty of the landholders and the 
exhaustion of soil from constant cropping. The ' more highly 
assessed lands had fallen waste because the unthrifty habits of the 
people led them to till for a few seasons the poorer waste fields 
rather than spend time and labour in renewing by artificial means 
the exhausted powers of the more valuable lands. 3 A succession 
of bad seasons had caused a decline in tillage, increased remissions, 
and increased advances. Many of the people had lost heart and 
mortgaged fields with standing crops to village V&nis. As a 
mortgage of land in most cases ended in complete transfer of the 
proprietary right, a body of landholders possessing capital might in 
time be formed. 4 ° 

In 1845-46 matters were worse even than in 1844-45. Want of 
rain especially in the east destroyed the late crops. It was only by 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 17 of 1847, 77, 82, 122, 150. Tho details are : 

Poona, Tillage and Revenue, 2843-1845. 


Sub-Division. 

| 1843-44. ] 1844-45. | 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

f Out- 
stand- 
ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shivner 

Indfipur 

It heel 

PAbal 

Purandhar ... 

Bhimthadi 

Haveli 

ai&val 

Poona City 
Grazing 

Total ... 

B&r&matl 

Bhimthadi 

Purandhar 

Haveli 

Pftbal 

Total ... 

176 

80 

184 

67 

084 

09 

83 

180 

2 

Acres. 

150,326 

222,516 

104,063 

147,084 

147,083 

150,366 

97,116 

32,709 

2220 

RS. 

23,080 

161 

6371 

611 

12,012 

46 

P30 

620 

175 

Ba. 

235 

277 

104 

559 

885 

177 

2047 

"88 

80 

RS. 

1,44,311 

78,711 

00,068 

98,016 

80,7G3 

81,763 

85,230 

60,305 

7086 

1331 

176 

80 

1844 

67 

GOV 

09 

85 

180 

Acres. 

144,682 

227,080 

106,133 

146,097 

158,360 

140,855 

09,205 

32,720 

Rs. 

83,007 

20,022 

6015 

75 

1057 

21,063 

00 

IS 

Rs. 

803 

3174 

123 

2098 

15,471 

4684 

4670 

233 

Rs. 

1,28,573 

66,603 

1,00,000 

02,118 

82,008 

63,512 

39,718 

60,039 

*1353 

900 } 

l t 055fi82 

42,017 

4408 

7,44,422 

001 

1,003,127 

81.261 

31,261 

0,04,890 

21 

1 “ 

: 

2340 

..." 

354 

24,388 

21 

11 

... 

... 

6270 

4874 

1730 

32J 

27,534 

6975 

0324 

... 

45,263 

4852 

7,68,810 

033 

... 

02,395 

33,321 

6,89,300 


In the surveyed villages of Haveli tillage showed a decrease from 87,310 to 87,021 
acres, and, in the unsurveyed villages, an increase from 12,026 to 12,274 acres. 

- Mr. Inverarity, 27th February 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1847, 86. 

3 Mr. Inverarity, Collector, Feo. 1846, Bom. Gov. ReV. Rec. 17 of 1847, 81-80. 

* Mr. Inverarity, Collector, Feb. 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 17 of 1847, 97-98, 
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a sudden riso in tlio price of grain that landholders wore saved from 
ruinous loss. At luddpnr the rupee price of Indian millet or 
jvdri roso from about 120 to 72 pounds (60-36 shers), Over tie 
wbolo district collections foil from £68,940 to £68,517 (Rs. 6,89400 
to Rs. 6,85,170) ; £10,54G (Rs. 1,05,460) or 12-88 per cent were 
remitted and £2776 (Rs. 27,760) left outstanding. 1 Of the vliolo 
remissions 85 per cent were granted in Inddpur and BhimtMi. 
The peoplo wore so impoverished that the tuIo against remisneiu 
in finally survoyod villages had to be broken. The scale on which 
remissions woro granted was, if the crop was half a failure a quarter 
of tlio rent was remitted; if nine-sixteenths a failure six-sixteenths 
were remitted, if ton-sixteenths half was remitted, if eleven-sixteenths 
ton-sixteontlis were remitted, if twelve-sixteenths eleven-sixteenths 
wore remitted, and if more than twelve-sixteonths had failed the 
whole ront was remitted. In Bhimthadi and Inddpur about 15,000 
acres passed out of tillago. Largo nnmbors of peoplo on the verge 
of starvation were employed in ranking a road from Pdtas to 
Inddpur.® 

The season of 1846-47 was favourable. The early rain was 
somewhat scanty, but especially in the east the Into harvest was 
excellent. 8 At Inddpur the rupee price of Indian millet or jvdri 
rose from about 72 to SO pounds (86-15 shers). Over tho whole 
district the tillage area roso from 1,102,088 to 1,148,755 acres and the. 
collections from £68,517 to £81,561 (Rs. 6,85,170 to Rs. 8,15,610); 

v* 


•Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. IS of 1848,10, 11, 60.83,72,100, 134, Rev.Kee.23of 1849, 
80. The details aro : 

Poena Tillage and Revenue, ZW4 - /84G. 



j IS14-4E. 

| ISIWO. 

Sm-Diraio.v. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand 

Inga. 

Collec- 

tions, 

Villages 

Tillage 

Rcmls 

elans. 

Oat- 

stand 

Inga. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Bhlmep ... 
Indlnur ... 

Khed 

Ffibal 

Purandlur 

Bhimthadi 

HareU 

Mfivnl 

Grazing 

176 

so 

18tJ 

57 

GO} 

00 

85 

180 

Acres. 
Ill, CSS 
227, 0S0 
105.183 
145,097 
153,350 
149,655 
00,205 
32,720 

Rs. 

33,007 

30.022 

6016 

75 

1057 

21,903 

90 

18 

Ub. 

809 

S174 

123 

2008 

15,471 

4034 

4070 

233 

Rs. 

1,89,573 

66,068 

1,00,000 

02,118 

82,908 

63,51? 

80.718 

00,089 

1853 

170 

101 

1844 

67 

70j 

71 

80 

ISO 

Acres. 

147,214 

252,302 

101,755 

149,823 

169,000 

140,442 

89,43? 

89,954 

Re. 

11,40c 

67,351 

me 

*2061 
32, OSS 
24 
80S 

Rb. 

411 

5752 

687 

41 

0873 

10,000 

2702 

1328 

Rs. 

1,53,805 

87,157 

1,03,723 

07,892 

1,02,104 

87,035 

D3,I0S 

00,030 

Total ... 

001 

1,003,127 

81.251 

31,281 

6,04,690 

D32 

1402,088 

3,05,460 

27,758 

6^5,174 

Birdmntl 
Bhimthadi 
Pur&ndhar ... 
Havcll 

WW1 

Lapsed ... 

fil~ 

}; 

— ~ ■” 

0270 

4874 

1780 

834 

17,631 

G075 

6 

... 

401 

225 

sees 

Total ... 

038 

... 

02,895 

83,821 

0,83,302 

938 

... 

1,05,917 

87,083 

6,88,S37 


2 Bom. Got. Bev. Reo. 15 of 1848, CO -63, 72-74. The waste in Indipur increased 

to about 24,000 acres. Bom. Gov. Sol. Cyu- |7. ***** 

* Mr. Courtney, Colleofcor, 10th December 1840, Bom, Gov. Bev. Reo. 15 of 1848, 74 ; 
Rev. Bee. 23 of 1849, 18-19. 
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£1928 (Rs. 19,280) or 2J per cent wore remitted and £2247 (Ra. 22,470) 
left outstanding. 1 Remissions fellfrom twelve to 2£ percent and about 
40,900 acres of land assessed at £3450 (Rs. 34,500) were taken for 
tillage.® Remissions were still necessary. Writing on the 21st - of 
December 1847 Mr. Courtney the Collector expressed the opinion that 
in bad seasons remissions would continue necessary. The landholders 
were notoriously improvident, few had any capital. Instead of saving 
any surplus which remained after a plentiful season, they squandered 
it on some religious or family ceremony. 3 The new settlement had 
been introduced into the Supa petty division of Purandhar in 1844. 
It proved so successful that notwithstanding that the Government 
demand was so much lowered and the two last seasons (1844 and 
1845) were indifferent, the increase of revenue had more than repaid 
the cost of the settlement. For the three years before the survey 
the actual collections on account of the land tax were £9909 
(Rs. 99,090) and for the three years after the survey the corresponding 
amount was £12,484 (Rs. 1,24,840) that is an increase of 24 per 
cent. 4 

In 1847-48 the rains were not so good as in the preceding 
year. At Indapur the rupee price of - Indian millet or jvari fell 
from about 30 to 96 pounds (15-48 shers) • Over the whole 
district the tillage area roso from 1,148,755 to 1,228,804 acres and 


» B<jm. Gov. Bov. Bee. 23 of 1849, 80, 171, 178. The details are s 
Poona Tillage and jg nenue, IBM -18Ur. 


SU8-DlVI8I0N. 

• 1845-18- 

1840-47. 1 

Villages, 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Sbivner .... 

ind&pur , 

Khea 

F6bal 

Purandhar ... 

Bhimthadi ... 

Havel 1 

Mftvfll 

Total — 

Lapsed ... 
Attached 

Total ... 

176 

101 

184* 

67 

76* 

71 

86 

180 

Acres. 

147,214 

262,802 

104,765 

140,323 

109,660 

140,442 

08,432 

33,954 

Rs. 

11,409 

67,851 

1216 

"2061 

32,088 

24 

358 

Rs. 

416 

5762 

687 

41 

6873 

16,000 

2762 

1328 

Rb. 

1,63,305 

37,127 

1,03,723 

97,302 

1,02,104 

37,035 

03,163 

60.030 

170 

101 

184* 

67 

77* 

71 

89 

181 

Acres. 

169,408 

254,972 

112,614 

154,264 

170,113 

163.518 

100,271 

34,035 

Rs. 

2845 

8077 

2320 

601 

6117 

4291 

17 

16 

RS. 

42 

7823 

172 

187 

1070 

6501 

5810 

457 

Rs. 

1,73,483 

04,605 

1,09,895 

09,403 

1,07,071 

71,176 

03,852 

65,252 

032 

1,102,088 

;i,05,4fi0 

27,758 

6,85,174 

037 

1.148,755 

19,283 

22,473 

8,16,000 

6 

1 

491 

225 

8003 

"’9 


1962 

... 

1857 

’*6362 

038 


1,06, 9*1 

27,933 

0, 88,837 

040 

... 

21,246 

24,330 

8,21,068 


There were besides in 1848-47, 

villages and 58 alienated hamlets or v “°' s - g - 
= Bom. Gov. Bev. Boo. 23 oi : 1849, 65,83-85. 

a Bom, Gov. Rev. Roe. 23 of 1849, 172-173. of Igth Feby . 1847 para 2. 

* Lieut. Evans, assistant superintendent olsu y, D ember jg47 (Bom. Gov. Bev. 

* Bom. Gov. Set CVU. 71. Writing on • ThVm4t cheapness of 
Roc 23 of 1849, 173-174) Mr. Courtney the Colleo ^ realizing the rovenue 

grain is likely in the present season to ^ s | ) f l | XLs1iription^ of agricultural produce 

K^naeT sSn of e“ivo oh%n^s is not by uny means so favourable to 
him ns to the rest of the community.' , 


jj 1327 — 56 
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colleetiona from £81,561 to £81,845 (Rb. 8,15,610-18.8,18,450). 
£2462 (Rs. 24,620) or 2*8 per cent wore remitted, and £718 
(Ks. 7180) left outstanding.' 

In 1847 tlio thirty years revenue snrvey settlement was introduced 
into tlio Sdsvad mdmlntdilr’s division of Pnrandhar. The snrrey 
was bognn in 1843 and finished in 1847. This group contained 
thirty-soven Government villages. Of these one was at tie foot 
of tho Purandhar fort and therefore dwindled after the garrison 
was reduced. It had no lands attached to it; those belonging to tie 
"fort wore not measured at tho former snrvoy. Six of these village 
had lately Japsod to Government. Bdjri and jvdri were tho efcf 
grains. In tho south-west villages bdjri alternated with montj 
jvdri, wheat, and gram; and gram was not infrequently gram 
as a cold-weather crop on land from which bdjri had been mfi. 
There wero a few patches of rice in the hill villages near fe 
fort of Purandhnr, and a small quantity of land was watered lj 
tho Karha river, and in one or two villages from perennial streams. 
A lino of hills, an offshoot from tho Pnrandhar range, divided 
Purandhnr from tho settled sub-divisions of Poona, Hareli, and 
Bhimthadi. Tho town of Sdsvad, sixteen miles from Poona, mis 
on tho mado road between Poona and Sdtrira by the Bnpdev pass. 
This pass was very stoop, and, as its ascent required an additional 
pair of bullocks, it was hut little used by carts. The chief portion ot 
the surplus produce of this group was conveyed to the Poona market 
by pack-bullocks. The Purandhar mdmlntddr’s station was at Sasvaa 
whero a market was held overy Monday. Those of the landholders 
who could afford it, preferred taking their grain to Poona 
Lieutenant Evans tho assistant superintendent of survey writing 
' on the ISth of February 1847, inclined to think that not much was 
sold locally. The small quantity of rice that was grown was sold 
and used on the spot, chiefly at Pnrincha and Sdsvad. .At 
Sdsvad millot rupee prices had risen for bdjri from about 54 pounds 
(27 alters) in 1837-38 to about 354 pounds (175 sliers) in 1845-46 


j Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 1G of 1850, 42, 43, 76, Hio details ore : 

Poona Tillage and Serenue , J8&G~18lfL 



1840-47. 

18,7-40. j 

SuD-ftmsros. 

VUlSgCB 

Ullage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

fihlvnor ... 

Indfipur 

Shed 

P41«] 

Purandhar 

Bhimthadi 

Havel! 

Mdval 

170 

101 

184} 

57 

77} 

71 

80 

181 

Acres. 

160,403 

254,072 

112,614 

154,204 

170,113 

163,618 

100,271 

84,035 

Rs. 

2845 

3077 

2320 

C01 

0117 

4291 

17 

15 

Rs. 

42 

7828 

172 

187 

1970 

6501 

GS10 

457 

Rs. 

1,73, 4SS 
04,665 
1,00,695 
09,403 
1,07,071 
71,175 
03,852 
05,252 

176 

101 

384} 

68 

77} 

72 

88 

182 

Acres. 

163,448 

289,378 

112,056 

164,089 

212,882 

144,403 

100,480 

36,170 

Rs. 

18,870 

6107 

3201 

033 

©or 

"«0 

459 

Rs. 

120 

8748 

24 

22 

1657 

1020 

676 

Hs. 

1,70.697 

1,00,888 

1,08,470 

1,04,005 

07,407 

76,467 

06,390 

04,537 

Total ... 

037 

1,148,765 

19,233 

22,473 

8,15,606 

939 

1,228,304 

24,022 

7176 

8,18,451 

Attached 

9 

... 

1902 

1857 

6362 

12 

... 

2172 

930 

7937 

Total ... 

940 


31,216 

2,1,330 

8,21,058 

951 

... 

26,794 

8109 

8,2e,SSS 
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and for jvdri from about 82 pounds (41 alters) to about 31 J pounds 
(15? dears). 1 

In fifteen villages of ibis survey group, during the ten years 
ending 1846-47, tbo tillage area rose from 13,473 acres assessed at 
.£1772 (Rs. 17,720) in 1837-38 to 16,882 acres assessed at £2112 
(Rs. 21,120) ; remissions fell from £207 (Rs. 2070) to £19 (Rs. 190), 
aud collections rose from £1565 (Rs. 15,(350) to £2093 (Rs. 20,930). 
Tlio details aro : 

Pttrandliar Tillage and Jlctenue, 1SS7. 1S47. 


Yi-vs. 

Tillage. 

Rental 

He 

inn 

BIOHM 

Coltcc 

ttons 

1 

Year. 

Tillage 

Rental 

Ko- 

mis 

sions 

Collec- 

tions. 

1837 35 
lbl3-39 
IS^_10 
mio 41 
I$U 42 

Acres 
13, 473 

1 J,CG7 
1J,0%7 
MjOI 1 
15,239 

TVs 

17.719 

17.824 

13,200 

10,300 

19,445 

Rs 
£07J 
2.10 
1723 
520 j 
5104 

ns 

25.017 

is,-os 

10,473 

14,031 

14,2t>l 

1S42 43 
1813 14 

XS 11 4 r » 
1815 40 
IS1C-47 . 

Acres 

16.0C0 

15,532 

15,2j4 

15,530 

10,832 

Rs 

19,032 

19,870 

19,210 

19.014 

•31,120 

RS 

3076 

25.8 

315 

CO 

187 

Rs 

16,901 

17,312 

18,834 

10,573 

20,933 


To assess their dry-crop lands the thirty-six villages wore 
arranged into four classes. In the first class were placed tea 
villnges and they were charged acre rates of 2 a 34 (Rs. 1 D, Is- lyl"- 
(15 as.), and 1 a 3Jd. (1 0\ as.) for black lands; 1 a G5d.(12£«s,),lA IS®. 
(0b ns ), and 9gd. (6'( as.) for red lands; and Hid. (73 as.), 7 ±d. (4^ at.) 
and 43d. (Si us.) for brown or barad lands. In the second class were 
placed fifteen villages with acre rates of Is. 11 ^d. (15s 7i .* 

(13 us:), and 1 a 1 Jd (91 us.) for black lands ; ls.k\d. (11 f*;). 1 *- Cf as.) 
aud 8 jd. (5 ,' T os.) for red lands ; and 10 id. (6? «&), 6 Id- (4i us.), and 
4 Id. (2? us.) for brown or barcal lands. I 11 the third class were 
placed nine villagos with acre rates of Is. 

(11 1 as 1 and Is. !d. (81 as.) for black lands ; Is. 2Jd. (Ofr us.), lO&u. 
(71 u«.), and 7 Id. (5 as.) for red lands; 9£d. (GtVoa), 5?d. (3,5 as.), and 
y?rf. (2i as.) tar brown or barad lands. The two romaimng villagog 
wore assessed at the Supa rates. The rice lands wore oftriUmg extent. 
The rates proposed by Lieutenant Evans the assistant Ba^nn- 
tendent wore Gs. (Rs. 3), 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2i), and 3s. f®?: j j £ 

?g!£s8S£KSa&S 

S'.S(r ',£*“£ .241. nr .«a 

aud Lieutenant Evans tho assistant superintendent of sur y^ g 

deem necessary at tho time of introducing them. Grass lands u 


1 Tlio details arc : 


Stored 1WW T.npee Pneti, 1S37-1E10. 


Year. 

Bojn 

Jtdri 

1837 33 , 

1833 39 . 

1819 10 . 

1649 41 . 

1841 42 .. 

1842 <3 ., 
1813-44 .. 
1844-45 , 

Shcrs 

27 

31 

21 

27} 

22 

30} 

30 

21J 

Sheri 

41 

23 

35 

sai 

325 

40 

45 

29} 


Year 


1845 4C . 

Total 

Add 

poona thers 


B<*jr t 

J"vdrt 

Shers 

17} 

Shera 

16} 

231} 

15 

8081 

m 


327} 

SO} 
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for grain found within the limits of a landholder’s fields 
assessed at acre rates of lid. and 2 id. ($a&. and 1-^as.). Astb 
extent and value o*f hill lands were but trifling, Governing 
authorized the Collector to continue the existing mode of osgessn, 
them unless he could introduce some other system whose working 
could be more easily and efficiently superintended by the distal 
officers without being distasteful to the cultivators. 1 The effect et 
the dry-crop or jirdyat settlement was to reduce the revenae of tie 
tillage area from £4906 (Rs. 49,000) in 1840-47 to £3390 (fe, 
33,900) in 1847-48 or 30 per cent. 3 


In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into firrafr 
villages of the B&rdmati group in Indapar. These villages lapsed 
in 1844-45. The tillage area in twenty-one villages rase from 
44,937 bighas in 1837-38 to 48,214 lighas in 1842-43 anl U\1 to 
42,544 bighds in 1845-46. Collections including cesses rose W 
£1538 (Rs. 15,380)' in 1837-38 to £1933 (Rb. 19,330) in IMM5 
The details are : 

Bdrdmati Tillage and Iitvenue, 1887-1848. 


YXAU. 

Vil- 

Feu, Rate 
os Solti. 

Shout JUte 
ok Vkti. 

Leased ox 
Kauli. 

GARsrt. | 

l«g«s. 

Area, 

Bcniil. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

1837*38 

1812-43 ... 
1843*41 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

184C-47 

184 7-48 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

BinMs. 

4960 

6917 

4010 

4051 

5553 

Acres. 

GSS1 

50,174 

Rb. 

4946 

7402 

4764 

4801 

5585 

0209 

27,405 

Bighds. 

25.C32 

20,955 

24,890 

25,558 

25.440 

Acres. 

22,907 

Rs. 

11,915 

8405 

11,8)7 

12,030 

32,040 

15,037 

Bighds. 

14,310 

20,812 

17,817 

15,787 

11,410 

Acres. 

4787 

1731 

Rs. 

4188 

7803 

7204 

0912 

0891 

S209 

090 

JStffhdt. 

SO 

SO 

SO 

185 

135 

Rs. 

1*7 

147 

147 

212 

237 

769 




Total 



Deduct. 

Net Re- 
venue. 

Yeas. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Cesses 

and 

Grazing. 

Total 

Be*©- 

nnc. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Village 

Expen- 

ses. 

Total. 


Bighfo, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. * 

1837-88 

44,057 

21,106 

1203 

21,399 

347 

0669 

7010 

15,383 

1842-43 

48,314 

23,847 

181 

21,028 

S40 

49:, 7 

6806 

18,222 

1843-44 

47,853 

23,032 

059 

24,801 

2340 

6776 

8122 

16,700 

1844-45 

40.0S1 

24,021 

1510 

25,540 

6)70 

8925 

10,105 

35,3*5 

1845-46 

42,544 

Acres. 

23,203 

1851 

24,014 

6283 

... 

6283 

30,331 

1S-I6-17 

84,525 

27,614 

3017 

23,531 

2128 | 

7003 

0131 / 

10,100 j 

1847-48 

67,000 

28,000 

813 

20,778 

6245 j 

6171 

11,710 j 

18,057 I 


The new acre rates were for black lands Is. 7fd. (13$ as.), Is. id. 
(104 as.), and 1 l$d. (7-&«s .) ; for red lands Is. l£d.(8£cs.),8Jd (6“- as.) 
and 5d. (3$ as.), and for barad or rocky lands Ggci. (4 /Vos.), id. 
(23 cis.), and 2Ji. (If as.). Vkti or short rates were in uso until tho 
new assessment was introduced in 1847-48 when both tho nUi or 
short and the sosti or fall rate tenures censed. About 1780 acres 
were allowed to be held on istava Irani or rising leases either till 
tho lease expired or till tho nmonnt was as high ns tho survey 


J Timtsnant Evans, assistant superintendent, 13 of IStli February 1847 ; Captain 
Wingnto, Superintendent of Survey, 128 of Sth October 1547; Government Letter 

Mrf Eee'fffl, B Co J llKU)r, 2S42 of 1st Oct. 1ML » Bom. Cov. Scl. LXX. 88. 
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assessment. 1 Compared with £2108 (Es. 21,080) the average 
collections of the five years ending 1846-47, £2896 (Es. 28,960) the 
survey rental on the area nnder tillage showed a rise of 37 per cent. 
There were 11,693 acres of waste assessed at £479 (Es. 4790).® 

In October 1849, in submitting the settlement report to Govern- 
ment, the Eevenue Commissioner Mr. Townsend remarked that to 
a certain extent every new assessment must be viewed as an experi- 
ment, the success of which could be estimated only by the experience 
of some years. He pressed upon Government the necessity of 
opening more roads. In this group of villages no improvement 
could be expected unless a good road was made to B4r£mati. 
Government had done much to lessen their demands. Unless trade 
was encouraged by the opening of roads, after a few years a further 
reduction in the Government demand would be necessary. 3 Govern- 
ment approved of the settlement. At the same time they observed, 
apparently in reference to the increase of 37 per cent in this survey 
group, that both the Eevenue Commissioner and the Collector should 
watch with care the working of the new rates. Government had sanc- 
tioned the preliminary arrangements made nnder the late Lieutenant 
Nash's superintendence with no feeling of confidence. It should he 
considered as a standing rule that when rates submitted for approval 
are compared with the rates obtaining in • districts where the 
assessment had been for some time revised, the manner in which 
that revised assessment has worked should be fully shown. 4 

1848-49 was an average season. Untimely and scanty rain 
injured the early crops, hut the late harvest was more favourable. 
Eemissions rose from 2‘8 to 4‘9 per cent. At Ind&pnr the rupee price 
of Indian millet or jvdri fell from about 96 to 144 pounds (48-72 
shers ) . Over the whole district the tillage area fell from 1,228,304 
to 1,227,898, acres and the collections from £81,845 (Es. 8,1S,450) 
to £77,535 (Its. 7,75,350) •, £4061 (Rs. 40,610) or 4 -9 per cent were 
remitted and £1184 (Rs. 11,840) left outstanding. 6 


* Bom. Gov. Hov. Kec. 205 of 1S49, 192-195. 

3 Mr Bell, assistant superintendent, 23th November 1848 ; Bom, Gov. Her. Bee. 
205 of 1849, 173, 180, 187. 200, 201, 224, 227, 231, 247. 

3 Bom. Gov. Kev. Bee. 205 of 1849, 176. 

< Gov. Bettor 7214 of 6th Dee. 1848, Bom. Gov. Eev. Bee. 205 of 1849, 249. 



1847-48. 

1818-49. 


Sub-Divibion. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ing^. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings- 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shivncr 

Ind&pur 



PfLbal - 
Purandhor ... 

Bhimthadi ... 

Unveil 

M&val ... 

170 

101 

1841 

68 

774 

72 

88 

182 

Acres. 

168,448 

280,378 

112,055 

164,082 

212,382 

141,403 

100,486 

86,170 

Rs. 

13,870 

6107 

3204 

038 

007 

'*60 

ABC 

Rs. 

129 

3748 

24 

22 

1657 

1020 

676 

Rs. 

1,70,607 

1,00,888 

1,09,470 

1,04,605 

07,407 

76,467 

06,390 

04,637 

176 

101 

185* 

68 

77* 

72 

88 

182 

Acres. 

108,270 

201,165 

112,733 

167,037 

210,788 

140,438 

101,708 

85,800 

Rs. 

21,038 

18^*918 

421 

40 

18 

60 

95 

Rfl. 

832 

1630 

20 

72 

098 

8055 

315 

7 

Re. 

1,80,843 

1,08,410 

04,600 

1,03,885 

07,789 

68,178 

08,239 

6-1,405 

Total ... 

530 

1,228,304 

24,622 

7176 

8,18,461 

010 

1,227,808 

40,610 

11,838 

7,76,355 

Sequestrated ... 

Total .. 

32* 


2172 

930 

7037 

15 

- 

4,530 

1303 

8462 

051 

i - 

20,704 

8106 

8,26,338 

055 

... 

46,140 

13,231 

7,83,817 
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In 1848-49 Bhimfcliadi was far fi’om prosperous. Mr. Beid a 
assistant collector wrote on the 25th of February 1850, ‘ Ho not 2 
how Bhimthadi will ever be a paying district. Its population i s 
scanty, the rains are variable, and its assessment compared with 
that of the neighbouring districts of Supa and Inddpur is heavy.’ 1 

In 1848 the survey settlement was introdnced into the Bori petty 
division of Junnnr. The survey of this group was began vn {&£ 
hut with the object of completing the survey of Mangoli in SholfanJ 
survey operations in Bori remained atastand from 1842 to 1845. IVort 
was begun in 1 845 and was finished in 1846. Bori was bounded on tie 
north by the range of hills of the Brdhmanvddi petty division ofJimmr, 
on the east by the Nagar district, on the south by Pdbal, and m tk 
west by the Haveli villages of Jnnnar. Of the thirty villages included 
in this survey group ono village was annoxed in 1836. Tho climate of 
Bori was almost the same as the climate of north Pdbal. Iromtim 
point westward where Bori adjoined the Jnnnar-Haveli group tVo 
supply of rain became gradually more uncertain and less plentiful, 
till, at the point where Bori joined the Ahmadnagar district, the fall 
was very uncertain. The chief grains were millets, wheat, and 
gram. There were 1304 ploughs, 338 carts, and 7950 bullocks. Of 
2455 landholders 2044 were nirasddrs or hereditary holders, 293 
were upris or casual holders, and 118 were ovandkaris or strangers. 
According to Mr. Pringle's survey there were 74,865 acres of Gov- 
ernment arable land and 5093 acres o£ alienated land or a total of 
79,958 acres assessed at £7863 (Rs. 78,630) that is an average acre 
rate of Is. 11 $d. (15| as.) . Of the Government arable-area 24,8 13 acres 
were waste, and 50,052 acres were under tillage. The rental on the 
tillage area was £5110 (Rs. 51,100) or 2s. \d. (Re.l as.£) tlio acre. 
The area held for tillage increased from 46,420 in 1829 to 50,052 
acres in 1846. Remissions during the sixteen years ending 1845 
averaged £1035 (Rs. 10,350), and during the five years ending 1640 
averaged £741 (Rs. 7410). Bori being a long slip of landlying in a 
line parallel with Pdbal, and the climate and market prices in both 
being much the same, the Pdbal rates with a slight increase on tbo 
red land were-proposed for Bori. The details axe : 


Bori Survey Raid, 1846. 


Soiu 

! Cl*88 J. 

6 Villages. 

r class IlT 
( 16 Vil- 
lages. 

Class IU. 
8 Villages. 


Ret.* 

Res. 

Ret. 

let Blact 

680 

400 

890 

2nd do. ... ... 

470 

300 

910 

3rd do. 

380 

270 

220 


* Founhundred ret equal ono rupco or two shillings. 


Poona 1 Taste. IStS-W. 


Scb-Divbios. 

Arable. 

1V0 

Area. 

ate. 

PorCcnfc 

| Sra-Dmanw. j Amble. 

Waste. 

Area. PcrCehl 

Shlvncr 

IndSpnr 

Khed 

Mbal 

Purandhwr 


Acres. 

228,018 

915,630 

170,700 

182,051 

227,017 

Acres. 

60,747 

21,376 

68,003 

16,013 

17,170 

20*2 
7*62 
84 00 
8-22 
7*62 

Bhimthadi 

Haveli 

Mival 

Total ... 

Acres. 

217,280 

114,374 

76,301 

Acres. 

70,842 36 37 

12,008 31*07 

39,683 62*60 

1,531,306 

803,408 10*2 


1 Mr. Roid, second assist, collector, 25th Fch. 1850, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 16 of lftsn 
206 5 Gov. Letter 0756 of 21st Dec. 1850, Gov. Bcv. Bee. 16 of 1850, 238-244, 
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Bori Sumy Batcn, 184G ■ — continued. 


Soil —co n (inuri. 

Chut? I. 
fl Villages. 

Chm IT. 

la vn- 

lapre. 

Class III. 
Villages 


if«. 

net. 


Ul Red 

4r,o 

nr>o 


2nd do. 

325 

250 

180 

Slw! do. 

175 

130 

no 

1st Pnrfld 

210 

180 

no 

2nd do. 

120 

300 

80 

3rd do. 

70 

00 

50 


The area ot watered land was considerable. 0£ G57 wolis twonty- 
nino wore in alienated land 5 tlioro wore also numerous small 
channels. From both sources a total area of 4100 acres wore 
watered. Many of thoso channels wore used only in seasons of 
more than average rainfall. In seasons of moderate rain many of 
fhoni were without water. It was proposed that the rental on thoso 
channels should not ho demanded except when they wore used. 
Under tho former survey the aero rato on the garden land was 6a. 
(Rs. 3), but only a small portiou (48 acres) of tho watored land was 
included under this head. It was proposed to impose tho Piibal 
garden land rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) in Bori. According to the new 
survey tho gnrdcn area amounted to 4100 acres and tho rental to 
£1-72 (Rs. 1720) or an average aero rato of a little more than 2s. 
(Rc. 1 ).' The details are : 

Bori Settlement, 1S40. 


ViLUan. 

Foranr. 

Soavr.T. ] 

Rental 

on 

Til hire- 

Amble. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Pry 

Crop. 

Carden. 

Total. 

30 

Ha. 

51,543 

Acre* 
PS, 511 

Rs. 

40,319 

Jit. 

4,719 

Rs. 

<5,033 

Ha. 

30,480 


During the preceding five years tho average remissions were about 
£740 (Rs 74001. Deducting this sum from the former rental on the 
tillage area and comparing tho balance with tho survey rental on the 
occupied area there appears a reduction of shout 4i per cent. Tho 
proposed settlement was sanctioned in Septombor 1848. 

1849-50 scorns to bnvo been a less favourable year than 1848-49. 
There a fall in tho tillage area of 31,179 acres. At tho same 
tium remissions declined from 4'9 to _ 3;9 per cent. At Indfipur tho 
__ T.J/.0 rtf TrwlSnn niillcb Or WAS tho StlTDG &9 1A tillQ 


land watered atone time was far leas tlran 4100 new . of 2nd Nov. 

cStSBSHE^SSfar 
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Chnptor VIII. 
Laud. 
Sottvrv. 
Srdhmanrddi, 
1S40S0, 


collections from £77535 (Rs. 7,75,360) to £70,243 (Rs. 7,62 430) . ' 
£3148 (Rs. 31,480) or 3'9 per cent were remitted, and £1076 
(Rs. 10,700) loft outstanding. 1 

In 1849 the survey settlement was introduced into a group ot 
twenty-six villages of the Brdhmanvddi potty division of JuMot, ■ 
Tlio remaining nino lull villages which contained chiefly occasional 
hill crop and rico land were left until the survey of this class oi land 
was undertaken. Brdhmanvddi was bounded on the north and cast 
by tho Alimndnngar district, on the south by Bori anothor petty 
division of Jnnnnr, and on the west by Madh Khoro and Harisb 
ebandra hill. Tho hill or ddng villages lay on tho west sido of tk 
Brfilimanvadi potty division between it and the Harishchandra Ml 
Brdhmanvddi was separated from Bori by a lino of hills steep on ft e 
south or Bori sido and sloping and brokon on the north or BriWn- 
vddi sido. In this survey group thoro weretwo BtrenmstheKaml 
tho Mul. Tho Kns was generally dry in January, it had a very deep 
hed with numerous deep rnvinos running at right angles from it 
on cither side. Tho Mul stopped running by February, hut had 
numorous pools winch held water nil the year. BrahmnnvSdi to 
on tlio high road from Poona to Ndsik about a quarter of a milo from 
tho top of tbo Brdhmanvddi pass. The Brdhmanvddi villages acre 
badly off for roads. Thoro was n mado-road forty miles from Poona 
to Ndrdyangaon. Prom Ndrdyangaon, though not mnde, the road 
was fair for fourteen miles to the foot of tbo Brdhmanvddi pass. 
Tho ascent of this pass was difficult. Tho pathway w as blocked 
with bouldors or crossed by sloping shcot-rock very dangerous for 
ladon animals. From 10,000 to 15,000 head of cattle yearly crossed 
this pass loaded with grain chiefly hdjri which they carried to Jnnuar 
and Poona and returned laden with salt. There was another road 
leading out of tho Brdhmanvddi potty division by Ale where, some 
years before, part of tbo road over tho Ale pass had been made. 
At Utur a village in this survey group tho rupee price of hdjri was 
about 62 pounds (31 shore) in 1842-43, about 72 pounds (86 alien) 
in 1843-44, about 62 pounds (31 alters) in 1844-45, and about 38 


x Bom. Got. Boy. Rec. 24 of 1851 , 211, 220, 270. Tho dotalls nro : 


Poona Tillage and Revenue, 181S-28S0. 



[ 1818-49. 

| 1810-00. 

Sro-Drnaicw. 

VIl- 

luges 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ing^. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand. 

mgs. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shivnor ... 
IndApur,., 

Khed 

PSbal 

pQTnndbar •• 
Bhlrathadl 

Ha veil ... ... 

M&vol 

176 

101 

1851 

58 

771 

72 

88 

182 

Acres. 

168.270 

201,105 

112,788 

107,037 

210,738 

140,438 

101,708 

35,809 

Rs. 

21,063 

18,918 

421 

40 

18 

50 

05 

Rs. 

632 

1630 

29 

72 

09S 

£055 

316 

7 

Its. 

1,89,643 
108,410 
91,000 
l.tatss 
07,789 
08,178 
OS, 339 
04,406 

176 

101 

IS61 

58 

77J 

72 

88 

182 

Acres. 

178,344 

278,695 

112,247 

159,014 

203,025 

131,504 

103,770 

86,220 

Rs. 

14,370 

1C, 639 

'lOS 

*220 

150 

Rs. 

8106 

£418 

87 

“231 

1115 

631 

81 

Rs. 

1,26.825 
99,461 
99,004 
1,01,715 
96.100 
71,0 M 
1,01,190 
97,204 

Total ... 

040 

1,227,893 

40,010 

11,833 

7,78,366 

040 

1,190, 719j 

31,483 

10,769 

7,62,429 

Sequestrated ... 

IB 

... 

4530 

1393 | 

8462 

13 

_d 

4325 

1811 

CP 07 

Total ... 

855 

... 

45,140 

13,331 | 

7,83,817 

953 

... | 

35,803 

12,070 

7,69,830 
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pounds {19 alters) in 1S45-46. The following statement bIiows tlie 
tillage ami revenue during tho fifteen years ending 184G-47 : 


JUrrf/iFnnnrrfrfi Tillrujc nnd Revenue, 1832 - 1847 . 


YrAit. 

Tilhpc. 

RflltAl. 

Rcmls- 
lit on*. 

Collec- 

tion*. 

Ym. 

Tillngo. 

Rental. 

item Is- 
hlOtlfl 

Collec- 

tions. 

182 . 2 - 33 ... 

1833-31. . 
1WM 3ft... 

ilttvno... 

tsno.rvr.. 

inm so 
1 k39-IO . 

Acre*. 

20,140 

33.KV7 

S1.01S 

33,513 

rajm 
. 25,1 io 
siV'ca 
^,PU 

n*. 

aa.772 

35.625 

3 5.05ft 
35,310 
35,301 
30,077 
?5,70l 

IN. 

lf»,8C3 

247 

778 

12|S 

20.101 

1115 

11.W7 
ft 901 

Rti. 

10,009 

35,278 

35,177 

31,101 

ir.,170 

35,82* 

10.817 

31,070 

1340-41.., 
1841*42 .. 
1842 13... 
1813-44... 
\ lSI4-4 r »... 
1813*43... 
1310 47... 

Acres 

37, CM 

37,315 

37,078 

37,583 

30,537 

37,223 

33,807 

Ra 

33,220 

33,102 

33,410 

38.CC3 

33,141 

38,417 

40,377 

R*. 

1213 

01S2 

059 

5887 

6G23 

1 550 
100 

Rs. 

37,010 

88,020 

37,751 

32,778 

32,513 

30,807 

40,187 


During <lte fifteen years ending 184G-47, 6f tlio uvorago tillngo area 
of 35,711 acres assessed at £3703 (Its. 37,030), part was granted on 
short or vteft rales or on lease or houli rales. Tlio average remissions 
were £570 (Ils. 5700) and tlio collections £3133 (Rs. 31,330) from 
35,711 acres that is a nominal averago acre into of 3 s.9ri. (14 ns.). 1 
Tlio correct acre rate was much lower as revised measurement show- 
ed that the number of assessable acres was much greater than those 
entered in the former survey record. Captain Landon the survey 
officer attributed the increase in tlio number of arable acres to the 
Fact that, land bordering on fiolds, which had not been assessed 
because it was thought too poor for tillage, had been brought under 
cultivation and improved. This Captain Laudon thought might also 
account for the irregular shapo of many fiolds and for tlio nbsenceof 
boundary marks. Tlio new survey loft no land unmeasured, field 
adjoined field, and where there was n space between two fields, it was 
included in one or other field if it was of small extent and not fit for 
tillngo. If it yielded grass it was assessed ns grnss Innd. Patches 
of hare rock were deducted from the number of assessable acres. In 
iho best soil tlio former measurement was found generally correct and 
the shape of tlio field more regular. This was probably boeauso tho 
whole of such land had been measured. 

Tho twenty-six villages were arranged m four classes with highest 
dry-crop acre rates 150 to 30 per cent higher than Indfipur. The 
details are : Ordlimauvctdi Survey Sates, IS 40 -SO. 




TlftAiriMXVADT. | 

FOlt- 

IndSpur 

intn. 

150 per 
cent higher 
1 Village. 

100 i»cr 
cent higher 
1 Village. 

CO per 
cent higher 
13 Village*. 

30 per 
cent higher 
11 Village*. 

■ at Rtnck ... 

2«rl do. ... 

3rd do. ... 
lat lied ... 
Vml do. ... 
3rd do. 
l*t If a rad,.. 
2nd do, ... 
Sid do. ... 

•ffd. 

r.oo 

210 

170 

£00 

120 

7ft 

100 

CO 

35 

lift. 

7M 

4/00 

425 

500 +50 
130+50 

187 

2M 

lto 

87 

lit*. 

coo 

4<*0 

310 

400+50 

200 + M) 

150 

200 

130 

70 

ilrr. 

490 

381 

272 

320 

208 

120 

ICO 

IH1 

CO 

lies. 

300 

312 

221 

200 

260 

07 

330 

78 

45 


• Tour hundred r« equal on, rupoo or two .hillings. 
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Brdhmanvddi, 

1849-BO. 


1850-81. 


For the small quantity of grass growing on the edges and rocto 

? arts of the cultivated fields an acre rate of l£d. (1 a.) was proposed 
t was proposed to rate a few acres of very rich river alluvial or 
dheli soil at 8 d. (2 os.) and 6d. (4 as.) higher than the first black. 
Of rice land there were about twenty-sis acres for which acre rates 
of 6s. (Rs. 3), 4s. 6 d. (Rs. 2 i), and 3s. (Rs. 1£) were proposed. For 
garden land an acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) for well-watered, and of 6s. 
(Rs. 8) to 2s. (Re. 1) for channel-watered land was proposed. The 
average rate of the existing settlement on land held for tillage vms, 
according to the former measurement, 2s. 3d. (Rs.l£), and accord- 
ing to the new measurement Is. 6 id. (12-&- as.). The average acre 
rate according to the proposed assessment was Is. 1 \d. (8| os.). 
According to Mr. Pringle J s settlement in the twenty-six villages 
there were 51,938 arable acres assessed at £4862 (Rs. 48,620) or an 
average acre rate of Is. 10$d. (14& as.). According to the revised 
measurement the arable area was 70,756 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of Is. 4|d. (10^ as.). There were besides 21,544 acres oi 
grass land on the hills not . measured by Mr. Pringle’s Burvey. It 
was proposed to let them by auction or maJda as was done in the 
case of grass lands or kurans. 

The following statement shows that the survey settlement rednced 
the Government demand from £3336 (Rs. 33,360) the average col- 
lections of the ten years ending 1 846-47 to £2856 (Rs. 28,560) the 
survey rental on the dry-crop and garden tillage area, that is a 
reduction of 14 per cent. The details are : 


Brdhmanvddi Settlement, 1849. 


VlLUSES. 

FORMER. 

SORVET. 

Total 

Rental. 

1837-1847. 

Cultivated. 

| Waste. 

Total 

Rent*! 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Ares. 

Rental. 

Dry- 

Crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

20 

Be. 

48,622 

Rs. 
88,0 18 

Rs. 

4002 

Rs. 

33,384 

Acres 

01,724 

Rs. 

27,420 

Rs. 

1131 

Rs. 

28,657 

Acres. 

18,832 

Rs. 

4410 

R* 

82,fl7« 


The proposed rates were sanctioned with the modification that 
the first black rate for Utur in the first class should be reduced from 
3s. 9d. to Ss. 3 d. (750 to 650 res) ; this change reduced the total 
survey rental by about £130 (Rs. 1300) .* 

The season of 1850 was on the whole unfavourable. Partial 
and irregular falls of rain injured both the early and the late crops. 
The parts of the district which suffered most were Bhimthadiind 
the east or plain parts of Junnar, Xhed, P4bal, and Mdval. Remis- 
sions amounted to about 29 per cent in Bhimthadi, 11 in Khed, 8 in 
Purandhar, 8 in Inddpur, and 5 to 1J in other sub-divisions. Over 
the whole district the remissions showed an increase from 3’9 to 
6-6 per cent. At Inddpur the rupee price of Indian millet or jvari 
rose from about 144 to 76 pounds (72-38 shers). Over the whole 


1 Tha assistant superintendent Captain London, 171 oi 20th September 1848: 
Captain Wingate, 236 of 22nd December 1848 ; Mr. Townsend, .Rev. Comr. 483 of 
29tU January 1849; Gov, Letter 1368 of 24th February 1849. 
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district tho tillage area rose from 1.19G.719 to 1.215 015 acres and 

r h Mor ™ ! °-? o e ^ 0m r £ 7 6 ’ 24 3 (Ba ' 7 » 62 » 43 °) to £73,032 (Its. 7.30,320V, 
i-olflo (Kg. .>1 ,9 GO) or G'G per cent wore remitted, and £417 (Rg 41701 
left outstanding. 1 ‘ ' 


In lSoO-51 tlio thirty years revenue survey settlement -was in- 
troduced into 100 villages of Junnar. 3 For rovenue and magisterial 
purposes tlio Sliivnoror Junnar subdivision included three divisions, 
ono in cliargo oE a mAnVlntdi'i.r and two in charge o£ mahfilkaris. 
The nnvmlntdrtr was stationed at Junnar and the mahdlkaris at 
Brjlhumnvtidi and Bori. Tlio survey settlcmont was introduced into 
tlio thirty villages o£ the Bori group in 1848, into tho twenty-six 
villages o£ tho BriUimunvadi group in 1 849, and into tho 109 villages 
of tho Juminr group in 1850-51. Tho Junnar group was bounded 
on tlio north by tho Brhlunanvtidi potty division and part of tho 
Akoln sub-division in Ahmadnagar, on tho east by the Bori petty 
division, on tlio south by Pdbnl and Khcd, and on tho west by the 
Sahyiidri hills. Numerous distinct spurs strctchod cast and south- 
east from tho Sahyddria gradually falling into tho plain. The ex- 
treme west was very rugged, and so broken by ravines that bullock 
and plough tillage was generally impossible. Its place was taken 
by a baud tillage known as dali. Further cast tho valleys broadened 
and tho usual form of tillage bccamo general. From tho town of 
Junnar on the west to tho Bori potty division on tho east was a tract 
known as tlio llavcli group. A happy combination of favourable 
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* Bom. Gov. Itcv. Itec. 18 of 1832, G, G, 10, 14, 19, 82. The details aro i 

TtUoge and JXer'nut, 1S19- Jb7l 
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rainfall and fertile' soil made this one of the richest- spots in the 
Deccan. Nowhere else in Poona was the fall of rain so genial and 
so certain ; nowhere else did wheat and other grains yield soch 
abundant crops . 1 _ In the rainy west rice was the staple product the 
only dry-crops being nachni, sdva, klwrasni, and other upland grains. 

So greatly did the excess of moisture deteriorate and exhaust the 
soil that after yielding for three or four years the land required throa 
or four years of rest. From this wet western tract eastwards rice- 
gradually disappeared as the wheat gram and millet lands ot the 
Haveli group were approached. The western villages had oftonnot 
more than a scanty population of hardy and simple hillmen. The 
houses were generally small roofed sheds. Their wants were few, 
and especially during the rains they were often left without crafts- 
men or traders. In the Haveli group the houses were compnrafirdj 
well built, and the village communities had the usual staff of crafts- 
men. Tho chief and the most central local market was Junnar ; 
the other leading market towns were Utur and NdrSyangaon. Tho 
rates fixed on the survey and assessment of Junnar carried out under 
Mr. Pringle were introduced in 1829-30, and till 1850 continued to 
be the basis of the British revenue collections. During the three 
years after Mr. Pringle’s settlement tillage was stationary ; during 
the fourth year it slightly increased. Bach of these four years 
(1829-1833) was marked by a yearly fall in revenue. Tho years 
1833-34 and 1834-35 are remarkable as almost the full assessment 
on the cultivated land was realized. 1836 was evidently a bad 
season, but, as liberal remissions were given, in the following year 
the revenue reached its former standard. 1838 was a year of short 
rain and the remissions amounted to about 45 per cent of the assess- 
ment. The effects of this unfavourable season appear to have been 
felt for the succeeding three years from which time there is nothing 
remarkable till 1846. In 1848 probably because of the favourable 
character of the two previous years, the area of land under tillage 
was greater than in any preceding year of the whole period. The 
unfavourable season of 1849 caused a declino in tillage. During the 
twenty-one years ending 1849-50 the tillage area vanedfrom 47,000 
acres in 1829-30 to 58,000 acres in 1848-49 ; the collections varied 
from £3500 (Rs. 35,000) in 1888-39 to £6500 (Rs. 65,000) in 
1842-43, and averaged £5466 (Rs. 54,660) or 2s. \d. (Re. 1 as-l) the 
acre. In the ten years ending 1849-50 the collections averaged 
£5835 (Rs. 58,350) or 2s. §d. (Re. 1 as. -j 7 ^) the acre. 3 In 1850 the 


’ 1 Surv. Supt. 205 of 25th Nov. 1850, Bom. Gov, Sol. LXX. 09-70. 
5 jj, e details are : Junnar Tillage and Smmxu, 1SS9 - 1860. 
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1829-30 . 47.000 
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These figures are given from the survey diagram for 109 J mmar villages* The old 
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people of Junnnr wore badly off. TUo bulk o£ tlicm appeared to bo 
deep in llio monoyloiidovs’ books, almost literally living 1 from band 
to mouth. Tho fow exceptions soemod to bo pooplo who bold their 
lands on favourable terms owing to some inequality in tho existing 
assessment. A groat reduction in tho Government doraand seemed 
called for. 1 To ensure this redaction rates wore proposed, which on 
tho laud under tillage in 1850 reduced tho Government demand 
34 per cent. 2 Tho 109 villngos were arranged into fivo classes 
wlioso highest dry-crop acre rates varied from 3s. Gd. (Rs.lJ) in 
tho first class to Is. Grf. (12 as.) in tho fifth class. Tho first class 
included twonty-two villages in tho cast of tho Havoli group and in 
tho vnlloy of tho ICnkdi river, extending to tho town of Junnnr, tho 
tract which lias boon described ns one of tho most fertile spots in 
f.lio Deccan. They were charged a highest dry crop aero roto of 
3.9. Grf. (Rs. 1 3). Tho second class included twenty-four villages lying 
generally to tho west of tho first class and was charged a highest 
dry-crop aero rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 4). In this group though the fall of 
rain was larger, tho soil was much less rich. Tho third class included 
nineteen villages with a highest dry crop acre rate of 2.?. Grf. (Rs. 1 4), 
mid tho fonrlli'clnss contained thirty-four villages with a correspond- 
ing rate of 2«. (Ro. 1). Tho division between tho third and fourth 
clnsses wns the change of products and cultivation from wlient and 
hnri to hill grains. Tho fifth class contained ton villnges charged 
nt a rate of Is. Grf. (12 a *.) ; they were on tho tops and slopes of tho 
Sahyiidris. As rice tillage wns ontircly dependent on the rainfall 
two sets of acre rates, G<r. (Rs. 3) and 5». (Rs. 2J), wore introduced, 
according ns the land lay within or on llio skirts of tho belt of heavy 
rainfall. Tho wnt crcd laud was cithcrchannel-wntorcdor well-watered. 
The Superintendent proposed for well-watered land an acre rato of 4s. 
(Rs. 2) in excess of the highest dry-crop rates except in tho specmlly 
rich gardens to tho cast of Junnnr for which ho proposed a rate of 
8s. (Rs. -1). For channel watered or putasthal land tho Superintend- 
ent proposed acre Rites varying from 2». (Re. 1) to 6s. (Rs. 3) in 
excess of the highest dry-crop ncro rates, A special aero rate of 
12« (IK 0) was proposed for the ITrtfiz gardon about two milos to 
the cast of Junuar which bad an unfailing supply o .wa er ln tho 

Tlio following statement shows tho effect of tho survey . 
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The Superintendent’s proposals were approved and Eandiondhy 
Government in April 1851. The only exceptions were tint tha 
settlement of the garden lands was not approved ; that the old 
uniform billhook rate was preferred to the proposed three classes ; 
and that in the case of lands which required fallows the rates should 
be taken every year and not only when crops were grown. 1 

The season of 1851 was again unfavourable. An abundant early 
rainfall was followed by a failure of the late rain and great loss of 
crops. At Indfipur the rupee price of Indian millet or jvari fell from 
about 76 to 80 pounds (88-40 slier s). Over the whole district the 
tillage area rose from 12,15,015 to 12,73,394 acres, and the collec- 
tions from £73,032 to £80,462 (Rs. 7,30,320-Rs. 8,04,620), £2835 
(Rs. 28,350) or 3’3 per cent were remitted, and £326 (Rs. 8260) left 
outstanding. 8 


1 Gov. Letter 4180 of 16th April 1861. Bora. Gov, Sel. LXX, 141-146. 

5 Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 15 011855, 74, 90, 1J8- 120, 148. The detail* are : 

Poona Tillage and JRevenuo, 1850 - 185S. 
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Remissions in Khed and Haveli nlonp were in excess of tho previous year, and these 
were only granted in unsurveyed vxlloges where the old system of petitions and in- 
epection of individual losses was in force ; and where considerable aamago had been 
sustained owing to tho want of rain. In the surveyed villages of tho northern sub- 
divisions no remissions were given on account or failure of rain. Of the remissions 
shown against Jnnnar about Rs. 900 were nominal being tho difference betwcon 
the highest or lamdl rental nnd tho actual amount of settlement of one alienated 
village under attachment. Tho largo amount of remissions for failure in the southern 
eub-divisions was rendored necessary l>y the general unproductiveness of the season 
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In 1851-32 the survey settlement was introduced into the Ambe- 
gaon potty division of Khed. 1 This group formed a narrow belt of 
country stretching from the Sahyddris on the west to the borders of 
Pdbnl on the east ; it liad Junnar on the north and the remaining 
portion of Khed on the south. It comprised the petty divisions of 
Ghode, Ambogaon, and MAlunga, and contained fifty-eight villages 
one of which, Sdl, had lapsed the previous year. The m&vals or 
western portions of Amhegaon and Junnar were much alike. There 
was perhaps a smaller extent of comparatively level country in the 
morn Is of Ambogaon than in those of Junnar. The products of 
Ambogaon and Junnar were likewise very similar, hut in the plain or 
desh portion of Ambogaon cultivation was almost entirely confined to 
early crops of millets both bdjri and jvdri. The proportion of late 
crop was perhaps less than one-sixteenth of the whole. Wheat and 
gram were grown as second crops whore there was irrigation from 
wells and channels. Tha potato was considered one of the ordinary 
products of the plain villages though it was not so much grown, nor, 
except in Ghodo town, was the country so suited to its growth as 
in the neighbouring villages of the Ausari potty division of Pfibal. 
Two potato crops were raised in the year. The first was planted 
in tho early part of the monsoon ; the after-crop was planted in 
December, but it was only where irrigation was available that it 
could bo raised at this season. The potato seemed to be a favourite 
crop with tho landholders chiefly on account of the ready sale the 
nroduco met with, to dealers who made a practice of visiting this 
part of tho Doccan to buy for tho Bombay and Poona markets. 
The othor products of tho Ambogaon group were sold by the land- 
holders to the Viinis of Ghodo, Senoli, and Amhegaon. At each 
of these three places there was a market. Amhegaon was a groat 
store for rice, and Ghodo was the chief market for other grains. 
Senoli was a small and unimportant market. Mr. Pringle’s survey 
settlement was introduced into tho Ambegaon group in 1829-30. 
During tbo twonty-two years ending 1850-51 the survey dmgmm 
showed that tillage foil from 25,000 acres in 1829-30 to 21,250 
. i mi uo and again rose to 26,000 m 1836-37. In the next three 
-nrf it fell to §5 800 in 1839-40 and again rose to 27,500 in 
nSSUl. In the next three years it fell to 24,500 in 1843-44 and 
i ■ „ rcnniniiiE seven years, with a rise m one and a tall in 
^^U Tvt^d between 25,000 in 1845-46 and 26,250 in 
lfiAr 47 1848-49 and 1850-51. Bemissions wore Es. 3000 m 1829-30 
Bs 1700 in 1831-02 and 1832-33, Bs. 2500 in 1836-37 
ft? lSo ^ 1837-38, Es. 2500 in 1838-39 andlSSMO, andEs. 1300 

■ ■iii A 44 1R44. 45 and 1850-51 : in other years they were less than 

B» 000 K»B,. 11,500 in 1809-50 to B s . 12,500 

bntonjy i “l8?t^" c ^ r E5e“^“K 1 !jmuS,iTOroun*CTtfflpo!«yi,iuialIomeEt. 
against porondh nfimfimili in that ot a recently lnpsod village* whoso lnndholders 
vero n anaWo tTpay tho sosti ot full rates ot assessment. Bom. Gov. Bcv. See. 15 

■^L l t 18 -Fmniia. Burr. Supt. 23G of 4tl, Deo. 1851, and Gor. Bes. quoted in Gov. 
Utte^OM o^h Mareh 185? to tl.o Bov. Comr. S. D. 
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in 3830-31, and steadily rose to Rs. 17,000 in 1835-36. Iu tb ' 
next four years, oxcopt 1837-38 when they were Rs. 17,000 thev 
stood at Rs. 15,000, and rose to Rs. 18,000 in 1840-41. They fell 
to Rs. 15,500 in 1841-42, rose to Rs. 17,500 in 1842-43, and again fell 
to Rs. 16,250 in 1843-44. After that they steadily rose to Bs°18 00(1 
in 1840-47 and fell to Rs. 17,000 in 1850-51. According to'the 
Survey Superintendent Lieutenant Francis, during this whole period 
the remissions were very small showing an abatement of only p er * 

cent. In December 1851 he remarked, ‘If it can be shown that under 
an assessment that has been in operation for so considerable a period 
the resources of the group have not been impaired, that cultivation 
has extended accompanied with a corresponding increase of revenue, ' 
n reduction proportionate to the extont of remissions would seem all 
that is now required. 1 Lieut. Francis had passed through the group 
in 1850 and had also visited it during December 1851. He -was 
satisfied that tbo bnlk of the landholders wero in fair circum- 
stances. In the hilly west or muval part of the group the holdings 
wore small, and the landholders’ means wero generally very 
limited j still, as far as he could learn, few of them wero in tho 
habit of leaving their villages to sock employment in Bombay or 
elsewhere, being able to support themselves on the produce of their 
fields. Considering the superior climate of this group ho was of 
opinion that a new assessment equal to the amount of former 
collections would effect all the reduction called for. The rates 
he proposed wore 8s., 25s., 21s., and 2s. (Rs. 1J, Rs. If, Rs. U, and 
Re. 1) for dry-crop lands. 5?or rice lands one uniform rate of Gj. 
(Rs. 8) was proposed. 1068 acres were under rice and their assess- 
ment at the revised rates amounted to £138 (Rs. 1330) or an 
average acre rate of 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1|). For garden lands, 6s. (Rs. 3) 
for channels and 4s. (Rs. 2) for wells were proposed. The total 
garden rental amounted to £49 (Rs. 490). Compared with the 
previous year’s collections (Rs, 16,915) in fifty-seven villages the 
survey rental on the tillage area (Rs.l 5,936) 1 showed a reduction of 
per cent. Including waste and the lapsed village of S41 the survey 
total amounted to £1951 (Rs, 19,510). Lieut. Francis observed that 
because of the rather scanty population of some of the villages 
near the S&hy&dris, as well as on account of the nature of the soil 
which required a periodical fallow, the whole of the waste would not 
bo brought under tillage at one time. _ There was a large extent of 
hill-land suited only for dali bush-clearing tillage. It had not been 
divided into numbers, but was left in large tracts for the purpose 
of being brought under the Jcoyta or billhook system of assessment. 
It was proposed to continue the old rate of Is. Gd, (12 as.) the hoyta. 
The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


1 In para 12 of hia report the Survey Superintendent compares the revenue at 
existing rates, Bs. 18,216 including Bs. 1300 of remissions in fifty-seven villages, with 
the sun’ey rental on the tillage Es. 10,436 and shows the reduotion to be 02 por 
cent. In para 20 he addB that Bs. 600 Bbould he deducted on account of remissions 
for fieldB increased by new rates and compares the collections Es, 10,915 with the 
survey rental Es. 15,936 and shows the reduction to -he 5J per cent, According 
to the tabular statements Bs. 15,930 shonld he Bs, 15,436, a change which gives a 
reduction of S'7 per cent. 
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Total .. 

63 

17,003 

19.500 

10,030 

65,011 

18,809 

1033 

1351 

1851 

22,014 

... 
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division were revised. j. no lornioi* highest rata of nssessmont on 
■watered land was 10s. (Rs. 5) tlio hi glia' or about IS s. Ad. (Rs. Gg) the 
acre Under the revision survey twenty-sevon villages contained 077 
acres of cultivated well-watered garden land which were assessed at 
an average acre into of 3s. 3 id. (Re. 1 a*. 10-fr) or a total of £162 
10s. (Rs. 1G25), and twenty-one villages contninoa llo3 acres of 
cultivated channel-watered land which were assessed £ an average 

acre rate of -Is. GJd. (Rs.2 as. 4A) or a total of £2G3 4s. (Rs 2032). 
In the fonr villages the cultivated dry-crop Government land 
amounted to 45-lG acres winch wore assessed at £80 10*. (Rs. 8G8) 
or an average acre rate of AU. (3 as.}; and tho cultivatcd nco-land 
amounted to 1S1 acres which were assessed at £-7 1G*. (Rs. 278) 
or nu average acre rate of 3s. 4 V. (Re. 1 as 81). Along with tho 
ahove proposals lieutenant Francis the Survey Supcrintondont 
proposed to reduce tho rice rates introdaced m l^S m the 

ssfsrtEr £ 

?R» liV In confirming the settlement Government orderod tho 
revision of assessment on tho rice-lands as proposed by Lieutenant 

Francis and Captain \Yingntc. . , 

___ j « 1 ono , V nq most favourable* It was ono of unusual 

£728 {Rs°7280), nod tho outstandings from £326 
( (1S: laSo) 2 «» ( “■ «oi ?«nd rovonne oolloofon, rirowod. 
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fall from £80.462 (Rs. Sj04,620) to £80,072 (Rs. 8,00,720), 1 J n 
addition to repairs to five wells, one reservoir, nine village offices 
and one rest-house, the new works authorized in the C electorate 
during llio year were two wells, six village offices, one rest-house 
undone road. The amonnt sanctioned for such works during the 
year ending the 80th of April 1S53, under the standing orders of 
the 4tli of September 1835, was £204 (Rs. 2040). a 

The following statement shows the working of tlio 1841 surrey 
rates in eleven villages of tbo Haveli sub-division between 1841 and 


Eleven Haveli Village s, Survey Jleaulle, ISU-lSoS. 
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,, 
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an 

1823-53 ... 
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0333 

... 

03S3 
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iso 


. In 1852 tbo thirty years’ revenue snrrey settlement was introduced 
into tho Shed sub-division.* IChed was one^of the largest sub- 
divisions of Poonn. It had two petty divisions Ambegaon and Kudu 
subordinate to the Khed mdmlatddr. The survey settlement was 


1 The details aro : 
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Rs. 

02 
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— 
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3258 

8,04,0 J3 

942 

1,310,767 

7278 

452 ~ 

8.M.72I 


i * 1 | 

The remissions jn tho whole district amounted to 0 9 per cent. In Khcd, when 
the new survey settlement was mtrodaeed this year, they amounted to 4-23 it 
Bhimthadi to I-S0, in Purandharto 0-92, in Havel, to 0-27, in Indiipur to 002’ i» 
Shivner or Junoarto Ofll, m P4ba and MAval there were no remissionsflldval was an 
unsurveyed aub division and m it *nerevenu G collected without difficultly Poona 
Collector’s Compilation of 1853, 2b, 3G1. According to early or RAarjf and late or rail 
crops there were two divisions of instalments for the collection of revenue, 15th of 
Dec. 1852 iRfU of March 1853. anrl lof. e . . i 

and 15th ( 

Collector’s uvuiuuavw -a. *«. 

* Bora, Gov, Sel. LXX. 10, 
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, l«M d " > C 1 Cd „ ini ? l1 ' 0 ^ ,nb °P non B fQU P °t fifty-eight villages in 
1S;> !-oi i lor tl»o remaining 129 villages, forty-seven under tlif Khed 
inrtmhitdtir which stretched further onsk into the plain country and 
cighty-Uvo under the Knda nrahtilkari, survey rates were proposed 
«i December 1 So 2 and sanctioned in May 1858. s The lands included 
tu these 129 villngcs stretched nhont forty miles from west to east 
with a breadth of twelve to eighteen miles. It was bounded on the 
north by Ambcgaon lying south of Junnar, on tlio east by Pdbal 
on the south by Ilnvcli nnd Mitral, and on tho west by the Sabyddris! 
It was separated by a wide chain of hills from Ambogaon on tho 
north mid hy n second drain of hills from Mitral on the south ; and 
besides, two other ranges of hills which passed through its centre, 
divided it into the llireo separate valleys of the Bhima and its two 
feeders the Indrnynni nnd Bam. 3 Tho Kudu group lay close to the 
Sflliyddris mul contained a considerable area of rico. The mdmlatddr’s 
group lay further cast where the climate was not moist enough fox- 
rice, but was well suited for dry crops. The cliinato of ibe 
liiiiniliitchir’s villages was fully equal to that of Poona- Havcli; it was 
better than that of Pdbal, attd was not quite so good as that of tho 
Junnar valley. In respect of markets Khcd was not so well placed 
ns Ilaveli hut- was hotter off than cither Piibal or Jnnnnr. Tho 
husbandry was good for the Deccan, nnd tlio pcoplo were bettor off 
than elsewhere. The better condition of tho people was perhaps 
partly duo to the fact that Mr. Pringle’s assessment in tho villages 
near the Snhyddris was raoro liberal than bis assessment of tho 
east ; it- Was chiefly because the country seldom suffered from a 
failure of vain. 4 

From flic survey diagram for 127 villngcs of this Khod group it 
appears flint file area under tillage was 70,000 acres in 1829-30 and 
0(5,000 in 1830-31 mid 1831-32. It rose to 73,000 in 1833-34 
imd with a slight fall in the next year continually incrcasod till it 
reached 84,000 acres in 1837-3S. With a slight fall in tho nest 
year it i-osc to 86,000 in 1S39-40. After 1839-40 it continued to 
shrink until it reached 79,000 in 1811-45 nnd 1845-4G. Daring tlio 
next live years (184G-185I) it stood at about 85,000 acres, and rose 
lo SS,000 acres in 1851-52. That is during the twenty-three years 
before the introduction of tho revenuo survey there was an increase 
in tho area under tillngo of 1 2,000 ncrcs or 1 5 per cent. During the 
same twenty-three years (1829-1852) remissions varied considerably. 
In the first four years flicy roso from £1200 (Its. 12,000) in 1829-30 
lo £1700 (Its. 17,000) in 1832-33. In the next three years they 
wore £300 (Its. 3000). In the next four yours thoy rose from £1 200 
(Its. 12,000) in 1836-37 to £2500 (Its. 25,000) in 1838-89 and 
again fell to £100 (Its. 1000) in 1S39-JO. Betweon 1840 a D d 
1848, except in 1811-42 when they woro £1500 (Rs. 15,000), 
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they varied from £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000-5000) I n tu 
remaining four years (1848-1852) they fell from £1800 (Rs 1ft flflm 
in 1848-49 to £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1851-52. In the first JJ 
years collections fell from £5500 (Rs. 55,000) in 1829-80 to £4800 
(Rs. 48,000) in 1882-33. In the next six years they fell from IfilOft 
(Rs. 65,000) in 1888-84 to £5500 (Rs. 55,000) in 1838-39. In the 
next nine years, except 1841-42 when they were a little below 
£6500 (Rs. 65,000), they rose from £7000 (Rs. 70,000) in 1819 40 
to £7700 (Rs. 77,000) in 1847-48. In 1848-49 they fell to £63(0 
(Rs. 68,000) and from that rose to £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 1851-02.* 


t 


Under the revenue survey settlement the 129 villages of this 
group were arranged in five classes with highest dry-crop acre rates 
varying from 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1 J ) in the first claBS to 2s. (Bo. 1) in 
the fifth class. The highest rate was applied to a group oi villages 
lying along the Poona-Junnar road. These villages possessed 
superior advantages for the carriage of produce to Poona and also 
enjoyed a climate favourable to dry crops. The lower rates were 
for groups lying east of the Poona-Junnar road where the climate 
became drier and to tbe west where the moisture was excessive; 
the lowest rates were for tbe Sahy/idri villnges where jvari and 
bdjri could not grow. The highest aero rates for rice land were 
fixed at 8s. (Rs. 4) in the villages near the Sahyddris, 7s. (Rs 3)) 
for the next group, and 6s. (Rs. 3) for the group farther east where 
the fall of rain was hardly enough for rice. There were 4425 acres 
of rice with an assessment of £720 (Rs. 7200), that is an average 
acre rate of Ss. 3d. (Rs. 1 £). The area of garden tillage was 
small. The highest rates fixed for garden land wore, 6s. (Rs. 3) 
for channel-watered or pdiasthal and 4s. (Rs. 2) for well-watered 
or molasthal. 851 acres of channel-watered land were assessed 
at £112 (Rs. 1120) and 676 acres of well-watered land at £123 % 
(Rs. 1230). No change was made in the management of hill lands 
inaccessible to the plough. They continued to be let for cultiva- 
tion on tbe billhook or Icoyta system. The following statement shows 
tho effect of the survey : 
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ft co, 17 of 183S, 10. 1G7. 200, 23S. The details arc : 
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1853-54 was nil unusually bad season. The south-west monsoon 
began with oxcessivc rain followed by drought, relieved in some 
places hv a few showers. Large sums had to bo romitted. At 
lndtlpur tlio rupee price of Indian millet or jvari was tue same as 
ill the last year, about 112 pounds (56 alters). _ Oyer tho whole 
district tho tillage nrea rose from 1,316,767 ^ 

the collections fell from £80,072 (Bs. S,00,720) to £72,47G 
(Rs. 7,2-1 ,7 GO) ; £8291 (Rs. 82,940) or 10 2 per cent were remitted 
and £250* (Rs. 2500) left outstanding. 1 

In 1853-54 tho survey settlement was introduced into the 180 
Government villages of the Mitral sub-division m iVhv TLto 
corner of tlio district.® MAval was bounded on tho west by ThW 
on tbe north by Khcd, on the cast by Havcli, and on the south by 
Bbor The sub-division contained a mam group of 102 ''hlages 
called MAval, and to tho south of tho main group a 
78 villages called Mulsl.i. In general features MAval was like the 
SnhvAdri sub-divisions wliicb hod been settled befor . vneLonr 

■ »5Sbiras«sas t£s££tsizi£& 
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til for the early harvest, and wheat and gram for the late Law 
Small areas of Mjri and jvari were grown in a few of the eastern 
villages, The black soil lands were suited only for late crops IT 
was the crop from which the landholders paid their. revenue m'h 
of the rice went to Poona, a littlo went below the Sahyidn's and 
a still smaller share was kept for local retail sale at Ynranraoa 
Kkand&ln, and other chief halting places along the Bombav-fbona 
road. The only manure was wood and grass ashes with which the 
rice nursery bods were covered. Mr. Pringle's settlement of the 
Jlrival villages had been a success. During the twenty-tbree years 
it had been in force not more than five per cent of remissions had 
been required. In the ten years ending 1852 the spread of tilJaoa lad 
been steady, and in 1852 it was rapid. 1 As in several other° parts 
of tbe Presidency, where light rates were in forco, the light 
assessment had brought with it a plague of Mdrwari Vims, keen 
calculators, who did not make advances to the people urdesa they 
know that they could makojnoney out of the land if it was thrown 
on their hands. The villages along the Bombay road were filled 
with Mdrwitris who had managed to get the great body of the 
people deep in their books. The people were more oppressed with 
deht in that part of the mdmlatdnr's division than in any other 
snb-division of the collectorate. A Mdrwari or a Mdrwdri’s agent _ 
generally lurked about the landholder’s stackyard when any 
thrashing was going on, ready to step in and carry off the bulk of 
the produce. Some change in the relations between tbe landholders 
and the moneylenders was urgently wanted. In the Mulshi group 
though the rates were higher, there were no Marwdris- and the 


1 Tbo survoy diagram for 178 lldval villages gives the following details for the" 
twcnty-tlireo years since Mr. Pringle’s settlement in 1830-31 : 

Mdval Tillage and Jle venue, 18S0- 1803, 
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people were mucli 'bettor off. 1 Government did not agree with 
Captain Francis iu explaining the impoverished state of the Maval 
landholders by the excessive exactions of moneylending Mdrw&ris. 3 
In the vest the rainfall was too honvy for dry-crops ; the best 
dry-crops were grown in the eastern, villages. Captain Francis 
proposed four classes of dry-crop land. The first class with an acre 
into of 3s. (Its. li) included the villages in the extreme east of the 
Miivnl group touching on Klied; 3 the second class rate of 2s. 9<Z. 
(Its. lg) was applied to the group of villages lying immediately 
west of tlio first class villages; the third class Tato of 2s. 6 cl. (Rs.l 
•was applied to a group west of tbo second class villages ; and the 
fourth class into of 2s. (Ito. 1) was applied to the villages lying 
along the crest of the Sfthyadris and on the sides of the hills. The 
villages along and at a short distance from tho Bombay-Poona 
road made considerable profits from their uplands or mala by selling 
grass to tho numerous cart and pack bullocks that were daily 
halting at tho different stages ou tho road. For this reason 
Kbanddla and some other villages near the Sabylidris were brought 
into tho third instead of the fourth class. 

As abundant rainfall is ono of tho most important elements in 
successful rice growing, it might be supposed that rice lands would 
bo valuable in proportion to their nearness to the SahyAdris. Local 
- inquiry showed that this was not tho case. The best rice lands 
wero not in the Saliyadri villages, nor wero tlio least productive 
-rice lands in tho most easterly villages. Both in tho main Maval 
group and in tho smnller Mulshi. group tho best rice lands were 
near tho middle of tlio tract. 4 In classing tlio nco lands, with 
Cantnin Wingate’s approval, Captain Francis adopted the system 
introduced by Mr. Frasor Tytlor into tbo Ndsik and Abmadnagav 
hilly rico lands. ' Tho chief chango introduced was m basing tho 
valuation on tho kind of rice grown and not on the character of the 
embankment. 6 Under these principles tho two '»f s 
arranged under four classes with acre rates of 9s. 8s. 7s. and bs. 
f R b A Us. 4, Rs. 3 A, and Its. 3). In distributing these rates the rate 
Ss (Its. 4 5) was applied to some villages of the Mulshi 
drv-crop lands bolonged to tho first and second classes The rates 
ofSs and 7s (Its. 4 and Rs. 3.J) woro applied to tho Mulshi villages 
wdfoso di crop lands brought them into tho third and fourth classes 
-„id to nlf villages of tho main Maval group whose dry-crop lauds 
rilld lmm futo tho first second and third classes. The rate of 
^ was applied to all tho fourth class dry-orop villages m 

th C™redSthGm P twenty-th r ee years ending 1852-53 the survey 
Trifo from° 

51 ^9 1 0) B to 0 £528D t ' 8 ( Rs J32^9 0)° and ^compared^vith th°e year 1852-53 

i Captain Frnncin, Slet Jnnuary lSjf,_Bom. Gov^Se^LXX^O^Y. ^^ 

! Govt. Letter 33S8 of -8tli Augt. 18 jj, B » 1354) did away this first olass by 

J2& sax assa ««• »■»«• 

* Bom" Gov.ScL'LXX.Sj Nfisik Statistic*! Account, XVI. 233-234. 
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it showed a fall from £5823 (Rs. 5S,230) .to £5289 (Rs. 52 8901 > 
The survey rental on 'the entire arable land amounted' to £7n-r 
(Rs. 70,560). There was therefore a considerable margin of wnsf 
from the cultivation of which the survey reduction might, b B m6 a 
good. The following statement gives the details of this settlement- 

Mdval Settlement, 1853-54. 


Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Class. 

Dev -CEO,. 

Bice. 

Tom. 

Grazuic 

.mj* 

Dali. 

Total 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Mfimlotdir’s J 
division ...) 

Mulsh! petty f 
division ... | 

Total .. 

9 

51 

24 

10 

4 

13 

20 

32 

i 

ix 

hi 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Acres. 

11,151 

27,268 

9824 

6980 

8946 

4286 

8506 

10,836 

Rs. 

4056 

14,999 

3757 

1220 

1848 

1785 

1187 

1927 

Acres. 

1134 

4103 

2187 

1178 

755 

1096 

2638 

1552 

Rs. 

2176 

.0232 

6342 

2912 

2130 

46S7 

8804 

3950 

Acres. 

12,2e5 

31,401 

12,011 

7187 

4701 

5981 

0144* 

12,388 

Rs. 

CSSt 
24,231 
9009 
41 S3 

m 

tvs. 

9WI 

rani 

fil 

323 
MM I 
720 / 
763 

263 

833 

era 1 

©5 

Hi. 

7153 

!*M3 

0310 

m 

4514 

raw 

lOjUB 

m\ 

178 

, ••• 

76,806 

81,831 

15,302 

89,233 

92,109 

70,601 

6202 


The effect of lowering the first class dry-crop rates from 3s. (Rs. 1J) 
to 2s. 9d. (Rs. If) which has been noticed above, was to redneo 
these totals by £39 (Rs. 390) in the main Mdval group and by £15 
(Rs. 150) in the Mulshi group. 2 

The eighteen years ending 1854 was a period of little improvement. 
In Inddpur and Bhimthadi tide people were few and poor. Over almost 
the whole of the district about half of the eighteen years, 1838, 1840, 
1841, 1844, 1845, 1850, 1851, and 1853, were bad seasons ; and except 
when its price was raised by a general failure of crops grain was . 
ruinously cheap, the rupee price of Indian millet varying from 30 to 
144 and averaging 104 pounds.® In spite of these obstacles the tillage 
area rose from 895,438 acres in 882 villages in 1839-40 to 1,868,430 
acres in 941 villages in 1853-54, and the collections from £63,612. 
(Rs. 6,36,120) in 1837-38 to £72,476 (Rs. 7,24,760) in 1853-54.' -The 
turning point was passed about 1852 and there was a marked and 
steady improvement in the next twelve years 1854-1866. Towards 
the close of this period, owing to the continuation of the American 
war and several years of short crops, produce prices wero 
higher than they had been since the beginning of British rule. 
Jvdri sold at Inddpur at about 20 to 36 pounds (13-18 shers) the 
rupee in 1862-1860 in place of about 48 pounds (24 share) in 1 818, 
88 pounds (44 shers) in 1826, 96 pounds (48 shers) in 1835, and 112 
pounds (56 shers) in 1854. During the twelve years ending 1866 
the tillage area rose from 1,368,430 acres in 941 villages in 1853-54 
to 1 743,179 in 988 villages in 1865-66; and collections from £72,476 
to £105,521 (Rs.7,24,760 - Rs. 10,55,210). In Inddpur, which before 


1 These Genres aro for 178 oot of the 180 villages of this survey croup. Including 
two viUageswhich camo into British possession in 1848, the survey rental when 
compared with W^onous year ahows a reduction from Bs. 09,358 to Bs. 03,047. 

^•Survey Superintendent, 33 of 31»t Jimuaiy 1851 and 240 of 10th July 1854. 
Bov. Comr. 2542 o! 14th Angt- ,~ 3 I? February 1835 j Govf Lotter 
3588 of 28th Aflgt. Bon*- Gov. ScI.LaX. 1*66, 

9 Bom. Gov, So!, GV Q. 71« 
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12» (Rs. G), and during the ton years ending 1865-66 there -was 
hardly any waste. The yearly details are : b *“ Tras 

• fl.vStiflt* 6 in< H Pi ain , or dc8lh Part o£ the collectorate much 
distress was caused by the lato setting in of the rains. In the riee- 
growmg tracts along the Sahyfidris, where failure of rain would 
have caused serious distress, tlio usual showers fell during the whole 
of Juno and July j on tlio whole 1854 was a favourable season 
In jjccpmbor some damngo had been done to the crops by hail- 
storms in parts of Junnar and Purandhar. At the beginning of the 
season many cnttlo died of starvation in consequence of the scarcity 
of fodder. In August 1854 the Revenue Commissioner sanctioned 
the grant of advances to landholders, and they were enabled to 
renow their stock of cattle and to keep up their cultivation which 
must otherwise havo fallow. Of £1385 (Rs. 33,850) the total sum 
advanced, £1143 (Rs. 11,430} were for cattle and £242 (Rs. 2420) 
•were for water works. At Indiipur the rupee price of Indian millet 
or jvdri rose from about 112 to 58 pounds (56-29 shers). Over the 
wholo district the tillage area rose from 1,368,430 to 1,395,080 
acres, and tho collections from £72,476 to £81,486 (Rs. 7,24,760- 
Rs. 8,14,8G0) ; £612 (Rs. 6120) or 0'74 per cent were remitted and 
£24 (Rs. 240) left outstanding. 1 

In 1855-56 twenty-three villages lapsed and raised tho number of 
Government villages from 947 to 970 and reduced the number of 
alienated villages from 247 to 224. Rain began in tho month of 
Juno and continued to fall seasonably until tho middle of July. 
After this none fell in Indiipur and Bliimt hadi until tho end of 
’ August, and tho other sub-divisions had little or no rain till about 
tho middle of September. A favourable change took place after 


Chapter VIII. 
/ Land- 
The Burns h. 


18S4-C5. 


1855-56. 


‘ Gov. Rev. Rcc. 17 of 1839, 1325, 13G7, 1432, 1433, 1459, 1451, 1484, 1622, 1627. 
Tho details are : /Vila Tttlag. and litre nut, 1858-1855 


Sen* Division. 

1653-61. 

1851-56. I 

Vil- 

lages. 

TUUg®- 

Remit - 
bIoiw. 

Out- 

i Land- 
ings 

Collec- 

tions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage- 

Remis- 

sions 

Out-i 

stand- 

ings- 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shirner 

InrlAmir ... 

Kl»«l 

1* Altai ... . ... 

I'uran<lttar 
nhfmttiadl ... 

1 lav ell 

M&val 

Total ... 

370 

TO 

’B* 

W 

TO 

160 

Aero*. 
203.147 
203, US 1 
101, *53 
15**,579 
2I7.P2I 
107,773 
103.200 
05,60$ 

Rs. 

TO59 

11,553 

14,000 

4S9 

C«»30 

6S76 

10,772 

2f,TO2 

nn- 

3 

3 

320 

20J0 

120 

Rs. 

1,18,701 
1,01,019 
87,814 
99,619 
1 .00,938 
60,707 
87,209 
42,032 

‘Rs. 

170 

90 

187^ 

60 

801 

74 

90 

182 

Acres. 

200,851 

207,100 

167,031 

168,795 

223,748 

180,315 

113,840 

03,465 

Ha. 

1440 

11 

212 

14 

206 

2400 

121 

3766 

Ha. 

05 

178 

IlA 

1,27,824 

2.13,686 

00.813 

1.03.847 

1,08,620 

04,027 

09,857 

00,703 

Oil 

l.naMwT 

83,912 

2403 

7,24,702 

047 

1,305,080 

0193 

244 

8,14,803 


Of 1 ,395, 0S0 acres tlio total area under tillage, 439, (Sio acres or o. « 
under jVdri, 447,153 or 32 percent under Mjrf. 74,503 or 5-3 per cent under wheat 
04.031 or 4-5 per cent under gram, CO, 107 or 4 3 per cant under mnlt, 37,941 or 4 7 
per cent under kardai, 18,000 or 1 -3 per cent under sugnroano, 14,488 or 1 per cent unaer 
Hco, 1597 under udhl, 4123 under cotton, 229 under hemp, 160 under linsccu, 
232,931 or 10*7 por cent under miscellaneous crop3. 
n 1327—59 
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the 20th of September. There were several heavy falls 0 f «:» 
through nearly every part of the collectorate, and the crops which 
had not suffered beyond recovery revived. On the whole the 
season of 1865 was fair. At Indapur the rupee price of Indian " 
millet or jvari fell from about 58 to 64 pounds (29-32 shew). Orer 
the whole district the tillage area rose from 1,395,080 acres in 947 
villages to 1,447,006 acres in 970 villages, and the collections from 
£81,486 to £85,429 (Rs.8,14,S60-Rs.8,54,290); £i032 (Hs. 10,320) 
or 1*19 per cent were remitted, and £41 (Rs. 410) left outstanding . 1 

In 1 856 general bnt slight rain fell early in June. From the end 0 f 
Jnne till late in J uly the fall was very slight and partial. Daring earlr 
Angust’ rain fell seasonably everywhere in the collecforate. Bnt 
for the rest of the season it was partial and scanty. Considerable 
and general failure resulted in some parts of the district. On the 
whole the season was helow the average. At Indnpur the tepee 
price of Indian millet or jvdri was the same as in 1855-56 about 64 
pounds (82 alters). Over the Whole district the tillage area rose from 
1,447,006 to 1,534,473 acres and the collections from £85,429 to 
£87,928 (Rb. 8,54, 290-Rs. 8,79,280) ; £1649 (Ra. 16,490) or 16 pm 
cent were remitted and £35 (Rs. £50) left outstanding . 5 


1 Bom, Gov,.B«v. Bee. 18 of 1860, 4 • 6, 29, 32, 56. The details are : 

Poona Tillage and Revenue, 1851-185G. 




1861-65. 




1855-56. 



SDB-Dm8ION. 

Til- 

lages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Oat- 

stand- 

ings. 

Colleo- 

lions. 

Til- 

lages, 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions- 

Oat- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shivner 

170 

Acres. 

200,861 

207,106 

Rs. 

1246 

Rs. 

RS. 

1,27,324 

177 

Acres. 

202,717 

Rs. 

231 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,30,408 

Inddpar ... ... 

Khed 

00 

11 

66 

lllS.SOD 

00 

301,890 

27 


1,15,094 

1674 

167,031 

212 


09,813 

m 

167,654 

860 


1,00,118 

P&bal 

■60 

168,705 

25*3,748 

14 

It _ 

1.03,847 

60 

161,000 



1,05,030 

Burandbar 

80$ 

265 


1,08,826 

08} 

248,174 

8400 


1,32,721 

Bhimthadi 

74 

160,845 

2409 

... 

04,027 

74 

103,000 

2041 

413 

1,02,165 

Hflveli 

90 

118,840 

121 

178 

00,857 

01 

114,135 

1231 



09,235 

ATfival 

m 

62,465 

1785 

*** 

00,703 

181 

03,037 

1671 

... 

OS, 538 

Total ... 

017 

1,905,060 

C12S 

244 

6,14,803] 

070 

1,447,000 

10,820 

413 

8,54,202 


Of the total area under tillage 36 per cent were timlorywfrf and 27 under hdjri. 
3 Bom. Gov. Bar, Rec. 16 of 180*0, 202, 227, 230, 3G2. The details are: 


Poona Tillage and Revenue, 18BS-1&57. 



1865-66. 

j 1850-57. 

ScB-Dmsiosr. 

Til- 

lagoa. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Ont- 
a fund 
Inga. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

Ing*. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Shinier ... ... 

IndEmr... ... 

Khed 

Pflbal 

l^irandhar 

Bhimthndl 

Haroli 

Mfival 

177 

00 

100$ 

60 

03> 

74 

01 

181 

Acres 

202,717 

801,899 

357,554 

361.000 
249,174 

103.000 
114,135 

03,037 

Rs. 

231 

27 

8S0 

3460 

2541 

1231 

3871 

B& 

418 

I»- 

1,30,409 

1,16,004 

1,00.118 

1,06,030, 

3,32,724 

1,02,183 

90,235 

05,638 

178 

00 

300$ 

60 

001 

74 

01 

163 

Acres. 

218,331 

304,743 

168,120 

108,378 

274,613 

217,013 

116,680 

00,683 

Rs. 

3160 

170 

4316 

1273 

3208 

2233 

160 

1055 

Rs. 

01 

£ 

113 

223 

*20 

Rs. 

1.23.009 

1.10.009 

i.oo.sso 

1,03.001 

1.35,178 

1,10,513 

1,05,317 

70,215 

Totat ... 

070 

1,447,006 

10,320 

413 

e,«,r92 

073 

1,534,473 

10,480 

852 

$. 79)235 


Of the total area under tillage 30 per cent were under jetfri and 33funder Idjri ' • •'« 
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In October ] 857 Mr. Leighton, tho first assistant collector who 
lmil charge of Khod Uavoli and M&val, wrote 1 that the object of 
improving tho state of tho people by lowering tho Government 
demand lind been defeated by tho extortionate demands of money- 
lenders. Ho thought that a law should bo passed to prevent the 
levy of extortionate interest. Ho know the objections which were 
urged against usury laws in England, llo was satisfied that these 
objections did not apply to tho stato of affairs in Western Poona. 
The borrowers were poor ignorant and simplo, tho lenders wore 
sharp unscrupulous strangors. Mr. Leighton thought that no bond 
passed by a landholder should bo binding unless it was registered 
in nn assistant collector’s court; that tho rate of interest should bo 
limited by law and that all holders indebted beyond a certain amount 
should bo obliged to givo up their land. Those measures would at 
first bo unpopular; in time tho people would seo that they were for 
their good. Until indebtedness was chocked it was hopeless to 
attempt to improve tho state of tho people. Native officers anxious 
to pleaso said tlio people were much bettor off since tho revised 
survey hnd come in. ilo saw no sign of improvement. All that 
Government had sacrificed had gone to tho Mrf.rwsJ.ri. Moreover 
now that a light assessment had made land valuable, every year 
numbers of fields passed from the husbandman to tho moneylender 

whose slave ho became. , . . 

Except in lnddpnr and Bhimthadi 18o7 was on tlio whole a 
favourable season. Though there were considerable 
various parts of ludrfpur and Bhimthadi tho rovemm had been 
collected 1 ^ without undue stress. At Indrfpur tho raneo pncc of 

Indian millet fell from about 64 to 7S pounds < 3 „ 2 .'f 7 V^ r ?5G6 231 
tho whole district the tillage nrevi rose from 1,634,473 to 1^66,231 
acres and tlio collections lrom £S7,928 to .£91,919 (Rb. 8,79,-BO 
JIr. 9,19,190), £2 93 (J?s. 2910) or 0- 31 per cent wore remitted, and 


Rain began 
It after- 


"5£S22 iftsS'Sfs*. — ,f»rrs«, » 

»»'r i" J'"“. aonnblv ‘m tfS-KT' K Sf “&le to 0» 

enJ o I July ("oro JL ,»m tlro-ghoat to coll.otote, 

t Bom. r.ov. Rev. tlec. V> of 08. Tlio do tafia nro : 

3 ***■ Oov - ltcv - Uc °- 


Total ... I ' ’ ' ,,,„ 
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1858-59. 
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1869-GO. 


1860-61. 


except in Inddpur, Supa, and a few villages of Pabal and Bhimftadi 
During August the full was partial but after August the supply ffa j 
general and satisfactory. At Inddpur the rupee price of Indian 
millet or jvdri rose from about 78 to 64 pounds (39 -32 afters). Orer 
the whole district tillage rose from 1,566,231 to 1,598,885 acres and 
collections from £91,919 to £93,305 (Rs. 9,1 9,190-Bs. 9,33,050), £2-13 
(Rs.2430) or O' 25 per cent wore remitted, and £9 (Rs. 90) left 
outstanding. 1 . 

The season of 1859 was an average but an unhealthy season. 
Tillage rose from 1,598,885 to 1,654,399 acres and collections bom ' 
£93,305 to £95,663 (Rs. 9,33,050 - Rs. 9,56,630), £36 (IkSGO) were 
remitted, and £1 (Rs. 10) loft outstanding. 2 At Indapnr the rupee 
price of Indian millet fell from about 64 to 78 pounds (32-39 slim). 

In the ppinion of the Deccan Riots Commissioners* notwithstanding 
the pressure of debt and the hardships which the laws ii&fcteft on 
borrowers, about 1860 the landholders of Poona were bettor oft than 
they had been for years. The conditions of agricultnre had beer 
favourable. For nearly twenty years most of the district ha 
enjoyed a fixed and moderate assessment, large tracts of wast 
had been brought tinder tillage, ordinary communications arid meai 
of transport were improved, and the railway had been brought within . ' 
easy reach.- The construction of the railway had poured into the - 
district a sum of not less than £200,000 (20 Idklis of rupees) inwageB 
of transport and labour. Above all a series of fair seasons had richly 
rewarded the husbandman’s labours. Although the lender might 
have recourse to the civil court, there was a possibility of the - 
borrower being able to borrow from another lender in 'Order to pay.- 
him and the court would give time j if a decree passed against the 
landholder his stock and field tools were safe, and his land was not 
in real danger. He might he imprisoned until he signed a new 
bond, but he was not likely to he pauperised. 

. In 1860-61 the rainfall was partial but timely, and the season was" 
on the whole favourable. 4 Tillage TOBe from 1,654,399 to 1,664,802 
acres and collections from £95,663 to £96,618 (Rs. 9,56,630 to 


1 Bom. Gov. Bov, Eec. 17 of 18S1, 174, 210, 214, 242. The details are : 

Toma Tillage ana Teomue, 10S7-1SS9. 



1857*68. 

1858-50. 

Sot-Divisiok. 

Til- 

lages. 

Til logo. 

Ko- 

mis* 

cions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

■Vil- 

lages 

Tillage. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Sfclvner ... ... 

Ind&pur ... ... 

Khed ... ... 

PUal 

Purondhar ... 
Bhlmthadi ... ... 

Havel! ... ... 

Ufiral 

178 

09 

104} 

50 

100} 

74 

92 

184 

Acres. 

224,607 

805,100 

178.026 

167,893 

282,838 

217,687 

U7.4P3 

71,607 

Rs. 

’20 

567 

*20 

26 

2274 

Rs. 

G00 

7 

RS. 

1,87, no 

1,10,250 

1,10,279 

1,00,693 

1,87,633 

1,15,488 

1,16*848 

75,315 

178 

09 

194} 

60 

102} 

.£» 

02 

183 

Acrta 

228,481 

808,008 

188,433 

118,224 

235,02! 

220,808 

120,886 

74,875 

Rs. 

830 

284 

87 

181 

1505 

Rs. 

*8 

90 

Its. 

1,39,010 

1,10,458 

1,12,800 

1,11.710 

1.40,488 

1,10,880 

1,21,056 

74,811 

Total ... 

981 

1,660,281 

2007 

607 

9,19,101 

952 

1,588,385 

2427 

03 

0,33,848 
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Ks. 9,06,180), £24 (Us. 240) were remitted, and £6 (Rs. 50) left out- 
standing. At Inddpur tho rupee price of Indian millet rose from 
about 78 to 60 pounds (39-33 nlicra). 

In 1 801-02 tlio rainfall was 23 inches at Inddpur, 47 at Poona, 

35 at Junnar, and 12 at Khadkflla. 1 The season was favourable 
and healthy. 2 Tillage roso from 1,604,802 to 1,691,352 acres and 
collections from £9G,G18 to £99,933 (Rs. 9,06,180 -Rs. 9,99,330), 
8s. (Rs. 4) wero remitted, and £330 (Rs. 3300) left outstanding. At 
Indnpur tlie rupee prico of Indian millet roso from about 66 to 54 
pounds (33-27 * hen). 

In 1 802-03 a scarcity of rail) caused much damage to the early 
harvest ; but an abundant fall in September and October gave a 
rich Into crop. Tlio rainfall was 12 inches at Inddpur, 27 at Poona, 
10 at Jnnnnr, and 63 at Klmdkdla. Public health was good. 3 
Tillage roso from 1,6 91,852 to 1,696,097 acres, collections fell from 
£99,933 to £90,699 (Rs. 9,99,330 - Rs. 9,96,990), £42 (Rs. 420) were 
remitted, and £42 (Rs. 420) loft outstanding. At Inddpur the rupee 
price of Indian millet roso from about 54 to 32 pounds (27-16 

^Iii^i8G3-G4 a scanty early fall was, except in Indnpur and Bhim- 
tlmdi, followed by a satisfactory late supply. So serious was the 
.failure of min in Indnpur and Bbirothadi, tlmt reliof works had to be 
opened. Tlio rainfall was 3 inches at Inddpur, 23 at Poona, 17 at 
Junnar, and 95 at Khndkdla. Cholera was prevalent particularly m 
the city of Poona in November after the Alandi fair. Jhll^o rose 
from 1,G9G,09? to 1,720,335 acres, collections fell from £99,699 to 
£98,879 (Rs. 9,9G,990 -Rs. 9,88,790), £147 (Rs. 1470) wore remitted, 
and £3438 (Rs. 34,380) left outstanding. At !nddpur the rupee 
prico of Indian millet roso from about 32 to 26 pounds (16-18 *hcrs). 
1 In 1804 -Go tlio rainfall was 10 inches at Inddpur, 17 at Poona, 
J 5 at Jnnnnr, and 50 at JOiad kdla. The season «iwlj * 
unfavourable though hotter than the 786 582 

health was good. 5 TiUngo rose from 1,720,385 to l,r 86,582 
acres and collections from £98,879 to £100,64 ( ■ j > 

the early crops were good except ^ parts of tbe oast.^Tho 
lato harvest was also good except m n J°J 7b /season was more 
Bhi.ntl.ndi, and Inddpur Irf to rainfall 

favourable tlmn any of tho tbreo proi T ^ junnar, and 65 

i InilAimr is 90 miles from the crest of tho Snhyddri.. Poona 32, Juunar l^and 

KliadkSla in Mrtvnl 11. 
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and £1256 (Rs. 12,360) left outstanding. At Indiipnr tlio mbm 
price o£ Indian millet fell from about 32 to 30 pounds (lG-ig 
shew). ' ’ B 

In 1866-07 only in Jldvnl was the rainfall seasonable. In Shivner 
Klied, and Iluvoli, in somp parts of Pdbal, and in many m t (s 0 f 
Purandhnr, tliotigb tlio rainfall was short and ill-timed, tho crons 
wero not much below tlio average. In Bhiintlmdi and Inddnur and ' 
in tho rest of Pdbal and Puraudhar tho rainfall was so short 
that both tho cnrly and Into crops almost entirely failed. The raia- J 
fall was 5 inches at Inddpur, 1!) at Poona, 24 at Jnnnar, and CO at 
Klmdkriln. Public health was on tho wholo good ; and, except in 
some villages of Kliod, cattlo wero free from disease. 1 ‘ Til. 
logo rose from 3,743,179 to 1,784,390 acres and collections fell 
from £103,521 to £93,730 (Rs. 30/>5,210 - Rs. 9 , 37 , 300 ), £8001 
(Ks. 80,010) wore remitted, nnd£7177 (Rs. 71,770) left Gatsfcmdtag. 

At Inddpnr tlio rnpco price of Indian millet fell from about. ?Mo 
pounds (1S-23 shew). In 1800-07 relief works were opened and moro 
than 108,000 poor landholders and labourers were employed in 
Indiipur, Bhiintlmdi, and Simr. Up to tlio 10th of November 1867. 
£1876 (11s. 18,760) wero expended on relief works. 1 Considerable 
remissions were also granted. Tho help given by Govomment by 
grants, remissions, nnd postponements, mis of tlio greatest service 
to tho people, onabling them to tido over their difficulties nnd start 
afresh.® ' _ , 

In 1807 tho thirty years' leases of tho original survey settlement 
began to fall in and arrangements wore mndo for a revision surrey. 
Tlio rovision survey was bogun in Indripur in 1867. Since then, 
except during the 1876 and 1877 fammo when survey operations 
were nfc a stand, tho revision has been gradually oxtended as tho 
lenses fell in. Now (1st July 1884) all, except 1G2 Ilavcli villages 
and tho Klicd and Miivnl sub-divisions, is completed. Tho result of 
tho rovision has boon an increase in tho assessment from £61,161 to 
£81,683 (Rs, 6,11,63 0-Rs. 8,16,830) or 34 percent. Tho details 1 

ar0 ' • Poona Jlcciiion Settlement, 1SG7-1S84. 


Thar. 

Group. 

VII- 

Inge* 

1 Survey Settlement. 

[rarm ! r.|R.rta«l.J cn 4"; K| | an.c„d 

In* 

1800*07 

1571*73 

1872*78 

1872*73 

1873*74 

1570*83 

1870*83 

1883*84 

1884*85 

Indlpar . 
BUlmthadl 
Pdbal ... 
HavcII ... 
Bupa 

Punnfllinr 

Purandbar 

Sirnr 

Junnrvr ... 

78 

48 

CO 

S3 

80 

17 

18 

87 

142 

n». 

81,184 

74,242 

l,OJ,223 

88,005 

67,401 

18,733 

18,486 

67,831 

1,20,500 

n*. 

1,24.600 

1,28,071 

1,61,611 

1,83.704 

81,7W 

28,017 

25,031 

72,005 

1,40,172 

TerCcnl 

63 

73 

4S 

05 

42 

62 

SO 

21 

23 

1(4. 

1,11,606 

1,03,032 

1,30,470 

1,13,773 

72,303 

28,017 

25,031 

72,003 

1,40,172 

Percent 

S3 

40 

3G 

41 

20 

62 

30 

24 

23 

Total .. 

621 

5,11,610 

8,05,020 

40 

8,10,826 

Si 


1 Rov. Comr. S. D.' S24 of 5th March 1867. 

' aad lunount “pent Its. 0 70 . Cost of 
» Mr. OUphant, Collector, 3900 of 12th December 1867. - 
* Mr. Stowart, C. S., Saw. Comr. 1351 of 28th Jtmo 1884, ‘ 
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An examination of the history of tho Indstpur Tillages during tho 
snrrcy lease satisfied Colonel Francis that between tlio cheapness of 
grain and the occurrence of bad seasons tlio original rates continued 
to 18-1G as high os tho peoplo could afford to pay. 1 During the 
second period of ton years (1S46-1856) the average yearly collection? 
increased but little ; at tho same time a decline in remissions showed 
that tho landholders wore hotter off than boforo. During the next 
or last ton years of tho survey lease (ISB6-18G6) the whole sub- 
division of Indiipnr may bo said to have been regularly under tillage, 
tlio highest return of nrablo waste in any year hoing only 1176 acres. 2 
The revenue returns for this period wero perhaps oven moro satis- 
factory. Of £83,054 (Rs. 8,30,540) the total revenue domand for 
tlicso ton years, only £0 (Rs. GO) had to bo remitted. 2 

Besides by tho modcratcnoss of tho assessment, during tho survey 
lease, JndtSpur lind been cnricliod by tlio introduction of carts j by tho 
making of roads; nml, in 1802, by tho opening of tho Peninsula 
rnihvny through its northern villages. Till 1852-53 produco prices 
continued loir or uncertain. In that year Indian millet was selling 
at nboul 112 pounds (5G slicrs) tho rupee. By 1855-5C it had risen to 
about G4 pounds (32 s/icr«). From that it remained protty Bteady 
till 18G2-G3 when it rose to about 32 pounds (1G shore) and continued 
at about thirty-two pounds till 18G7. 4 Tho increaso of wealth 

among tho Inddpur landholders during tho survey lease was shown 

by tho sinking of G25 now wells and tho repairing of 184 old 
•wells which together might bo estimated to represent an outlay oi 
£30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). 5 During tho sam° timo fifty-nine village 
offices or ehdvilh had been built at a , co i*' , n < £ , £ } 1 3 , 4 ' 2 ,0*5 m * 42 r\ s’ 
twenty-sovon rest-lionses at a cost of £1284 (Rs. 12,840). Of this 
whole outlay Government lind paid £-151 (Rs. 4510) and tho poopla 
£2175 (Rs. 21,750). At tho beginning of tlio survey lease land had 
no snlovnlnc. At its closo, nn examination of a number of sales 
satisfied Colonel Francis that tho land was on nn average worth 
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third per cent to tlio total ■ 

5 llom. Gov. Sol. CVXI. 21, 39. 


Tho details are : 
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tion*. 

Increase. 

r^rrnrr. 

1B20-1KW 

It«. 

70,rcvo 

It*. 

23, W) 

It*. 

13,474 

IW. 

40,230 

n». 

Cent 

1S30-1M0 

... 

IfcW-lfOO 

77,413 

77,mn 

70,472 

12,223 

803 

0 

43« 


E5.220 

77,031 

83,018 

76,107 

21, (W 
30,709 
42,702 
31,861 

62 

01 

too 

E0 


Revibton 

StmvET. 

Inddpur, 

I8C6-67, 




VS'Sis'SwSir li wore sunk during the six years ending 18CG. Horn, 
iov. Scl.CVII. CO-51. . 
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Tlio result of the survey was to show in fcho whole area an error 
of only 03 per cent in the old measurements. 1 The details are : ' 
Znddpur Area, 18SG and 1SGG. 



Oovprnmfvt Land. 

Aucx atcd Land. 

Hoads 



Arabic 

Uh- 

nrablo. 

Grazing 
and Un- 
a^jeved. 

Total. 

Arabic. | 

C Dur- 
able. 

Total. 

AND 

Ponds. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Present Survey... 

270,070 

18,00 

18 , CTO 

300,850 

13 , 85-1 

11 G 3 

10,017 

13,805 

S 35 .G 72 

Mr. I’rlnctc'ii Suncy .. 

238,135 

17,012 

40,053 

200,700 

13,884 

705 

14 , 0-10 

273 

314,621 

Increase .. 

31 , 0(1 

1 S 3 


71 CO 

... 

303 

363 

13,533 

21,051 

Decrease ... 

... 

... 

2 (.974 

... 

30 


... 

... 



It was also found advisable to reeloss the lands. Apart from the 
errors and confusion which were inseparable from a first attempt to 
introduce a now systom, changes of market, new lines of trade, and 
the opening of tlio railway compelled a fresh grouping of villages. 
In re-grouping the villages the classing was based on the permanent 
distinctions of climate, markets, and husbandry. The state of the 
landholders was not allowed to affect their position.- In fixing 
fre-Oi rates care had to be taken that improvements made with the 
holder’s capital were not considered grounds for enhancing his rental. 
In revising the Inditpnr assessment one of the chief points to consider 
was the effect oE improved communication. When the original 
wirrev was introduced there was not a mile of made road in the sub- 
division. About 18.12 the Poona-SlioMpur road was completed and 
iua’de Tndapur an important centre of trade. Indripur was still a 
local centre but it find suffered by the opening of fcho railway in 
18G3 Tbo second leading element «u fixing revised rates was the 

100 wmdi (63 .1,.™) . During 5.« fir.t ton ? ™r. of tbo haWl 

llio first year of p ° t ”°go pou ncl/(15 rfioiu) tbo rupee, 

failed and Indian millet • . P .^4 p onn( j s (72 shers) in 

1S4S *10° nndTs iS. ^Fron/lSSO it steadily rose to 64 pounds (32 

was . 11 4 pounds 5 a rounds (32-27 shers) the rupee. 

Indian millet varied from nnrtlv on account of the abun- 

&r r r;^ 

remained °at 32 SoundHlG shers ) the rupee. For the ten years 
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ending 1865-GO tho average prico was 53 panada (2Gi alien)' 
The third question for consideration wns climate. The uncertain 
Tainfnll had prevented the Indapur landholders from rcalizine- the 
wealth which onght to have accompanied so great a rise ia the 
value of produce. The rainfall was most precarious. For two and 
three years at a timo it was oither so scanty or so untimely that no ' 
crop came to maturity. In the Kalas group a good crop might he 
expected once in three years. Of the other two years ono was 
generally middling and tho other utterly had. During the two 
years ending 1807 tho average rainfall was only 5 - 85 inches. 5 is 
regards tho weight to be given to the three elements of change, 
improved communication enhanced prices and rainfall, the rainfall ’ 
might ho dismissed as, though bad, the climate was no worse than 
it had been at the beginning of the former leaso. Communications 
might also ho dismissed as the only tangible way in which thej 
acted on tho landholder was tho rise in the price of produce. 5 
Prices have been shown to have risen from 132 pounds (GO slices) 
to an average of 52 pounds (26 shard) during tho ten years ending 
186G, that is a rise of 150 per cent. Up till about 1852 grain prices, 
were so low that the original rates remained heavy. No considerable 
increase of capital had taken place. The years between 1852 and 
185G, in spite of some indifferent seasons caused a steady and largo 
increase of wealth. The average rupee price of jvdri during the 
five years ending 1856 was 84 pounds (42 sliers) and this price, 
Colonel Francis thought, might be taken as the basis at which the 
former rates left tho landholder a liberal margin. Dnring the ten 
years between 1856 and 1866 the average rupee price of jvi iri 
stood at 52 pounds (26 alters) instead of 84 pounds (42 shers) that is 
a rise of 61 £ per cent. Colonel Francis therefore considered that as 
far as change in tho price of grain wont, the existing rates should 
bo raised fifty to sixty pBr cent. 4 • . 

The rates proposed Dy Colonel Francis were for sixty-two oi 
tho seventy-six villages a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re.l)j 


z Bom. Gov. Sel. CV1I. 71. Tho details are : 


Yf.au. 

Shers niff 
Rupee. 

Year. 

Shets the 
I tUFRB. 

Year. 

Shers tub 1 
Rupee. I 


Jvdri 

Ddjri. 


Jvdri 

Bttjri. 



Ddjri. 

1830-37 ... 

1837- 33 ... 

1838- 30 .. 

1830-40 ... 

1840- 41 . 

1841- 43 ... 

1SI2-43 . 

1843-44 ... 

1811-45 ... 

1845-40 ... 

43 
35 
07 

44 
at 

33 

03 

72 

00 

30 

31 

44 

30 

30 

44 

40 

43 

4 4 

30 

25 

1810-47 ... 

1847-48 ... 

IS4S-49 ... 

18404)0 .. 

3B50-51 

1851-53 .. 

3852-03 ... 

12858-54 ... 

2854-55 .. 

1855-50 .. 

15 

43 

72 

72 

33 

40 

60 

60 

20 

32 

13 

83 

60 

SOI 

94 

82 

40 

30 

20 

20 

1850-57 
1857-58 ... 

1863- 50 ... 

1850-60 ... 

4860-61 ... 

1861-02 ... 
1802 03 .. 

18Q3-8J ... 

1864- 65 . 

1805-60 


28 

37 

28 

31 

23 

10 

16 

12 

14 

15 

Averaco . 

goy. 

37 

Average .. 

JZL. 

35J '/Average ...1 

26j 1 

22 
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for thirteen villagos near Katas whose distance from the Mahddev 
hills mndo the rainfall specially scanty, Is. 9 d. (14 as.) j and for the 
market town of Inddpur 2s. ad. (Rs.l£). Closo to the banks of 
tlio Bhima wcro some lands which woro occasionally specially 
enriched by flood deposits. In these the highest aero rate was 
fixed at 3s. (Its. 11). Tho new rates raised the existing assessment 
by 53 per cent. With this addition tho average acre rate on tho 
whole arable area was only 11-^d. (74 as.). 1 Tho rate of increase 
varied considerably in individual villages. In one case it amounted 
to 150 por ccut, in several it was about lOO pcr cent, and in some 
it was only 17 or 18 per cont. Among tbo villagos whoso highest 
ncro rale was 2s. (lto.l) tlio incronso ranged from 50 to 100 por 
cent. '1'ho villngo of Nimbgaon Kctki noar Inddpnr showed ono of 
tlio smallest increases, 18 per cont. Tho reason was that it had a 
considerable area of wcll-gardon laud, bearing a special rote for 
which there was no corresponding entry in tho now assessment, as 
no spocinl rate was to bo imposod on wells. In tho villages whoso 
highest acre rate was Is. 9d. (as. 14), tho increase varied from 25 to 
50 per cent. Colonel Francis ended his report by dwolling on tho 
loss which Indripur suffered from its uncertain and scanty rainfall, 
lie urged that measures should bo taken to introduce a large scheme 
for watering tlio lands of tho sub-division. Tlio proposed settle- 
ment was sanctioned by Government in March 18GS. 

In 1SG7-GS tho rainfall was 20 inches at Inddpnr, 27 at Poona, 
2G at Jnimnr, and 50 at Khadkttla. In the snb-dmsions along 
tho range of tho Sahyfidris tho rainfall was abundant and. 
favourable and the general state of tho early -crops was good In 
tho eastern sub-divisions after the first falls of rain in Juno, w i 
enabled tho cultivators to sow their early crops, there was m July 
August and September a great want of ram and at one time a 
scarcity was feared. Scarcity was averted by a heavy fall of ram 
in October which in a great measure saved tho early crops and 
produced a inoro than average late crop. The late harvest in all ^o 
sub-divisions was good. In Bhimthadi the landholders odouttod 
that tkoy had not had such fine late crops for many y««. The 
Indian millet wns often six and seven feet high, more like Gujardt 
than Deccan jvdri. Public health was good. 3 Tillage rose trom 
i 1 8(18 708 acros and from £93,730 to 

o’So-Bs 11,10^090), £4432 (Bs. 44,320) were 
£U Vf° ! fRs 1010 loft outstanding. At Inddpnr the 

ru?co p^ico of I^iS iniUot fell from about 40 to 82 pounds (23- 

— - — " ... ». i I.,,,! nq R1.IS4. iraslio lts< 207, total 

i Tho original Bcttlcmcnt, enUivatc ^ 121, GOG, waste Its. 194, total 

IK 81,391 ; revised settlement, o«»>' 3 ‘ <! |J a ^ [ , r ^ 30 i, wastc E 3 . 13, total mcroaso 

, 7 . _ mh Fehrattxj 

- and CLI. 



.SdT. mid fKv.- Letter 131 I d «th March ^ MW BowTGov. Eov. 

a Mr. Mlniis, Kcrcuuo Commissioner, HS oi mu « s 
15cc, S'J of 18(18, 318. 
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fBoatjy Gnzttlcer, ' 


ftiul lh.* iv,rly frotw mi t)n> wl».>I» did well, o<rInir in ihn ± 
u Wl thi* cl-- of I Ik- tilt- vir-id froratlrV f 

Win (t-it’itv. ( ’Jiflt m ..lightly vivvailwl n i„_ 
imb-divl-imi.., but mi th- wli-le publt- health wa« t n - ^ 
th.. . fuihir,- «f mi» in j.trt of imh'ipnr r£*Wnr?7?u 

.•t!r.nt or fifty ft *r r-nt twn. grint-d in fnityti.r.-C. rill,-., 
UMnty.ln» p-r rent in thirt'-n vilKp-t- ’ In . 

of Kill ) {It-.K.-tO) <>n rlmriBif prickly par (nm th* 
K r P"'’. AINvaih, fh-rinim-nt <jb>-»T*f skd the 

Klsit>iil;v,4->!t wat-r ir.it-kn, on ivlitcH it vr.i-. cabslv .,{ JtlW) 
would b- cti-i-ed. n-tihl r,fT.»r<l i-Biphirnifftt fa 


<,t!idr.ii«fin'* At lii'Upnr the tvps? pii 

wilbs «o .» from nh .nf fj t-» T*' pound* <-f I - r'^rtt. 

In th- nti-'-f ill, 1?‘* inch -•» nt Jnd/lpr, 2? a: I’onna, . 

2.' at .Itiitnnr, Mid .'7 fit Khvtknti, ims t nfli-sont titvl 6 a.'ir-ililc, 
Y.xr>j‘i that rif-t ruff-red slightly h.i’lt the i-irly and th> tat-- crop 
wen* -ii't-i npp. .stvil m n f.*w vi!l.ij*.i of Junt/w, Kit'd, 

M<rnl, fuiil Ihyt-li ; hut tin y pv*> <! nith uit inuring any »p('n:cW.h 
Aitii itff'. Publi- be-dth v.n. g wk|, tb-igli ..light riinliT.i r-pfoirl 
in jnrti *-f th*> «Ii»tnVt. Th-r» was ui grout mortality n«MS 
ottl-.* Tillaiv r.i'rt from l^M.Sfnl J,M0,237 ncn< 

nnd imIIi*. ti'iin fr.m II|. r .,57.S to X120.MS ll.f'^TK 1 - 
lt*. 12,01 ,4-0), XJ7l* {Jt«. 47P(>) *iw remitted, nml i'27 (IK 2ii$ 
left emtstnndin;'. At Imlapnr I !».* rupee price of Indian toil!.". 
tv*' from nhtmi TO to ,’s tumtuh (d.*-2fl sf,ir«). 

rainfall though abundant was not fcvtmiU?. 
Tl.o W1 ut ImhijKir n;,q 21 inch-*, n f Pomm -II, nt .funnnr 30, nai 
nt hhmlk.-tln ht» melit'.i. TJn' onlturn of flu* o.irly crop-t in KhcJ, 
AIM At, 1 iirnmllmr. nml Jfnvnli ivni fair, hut c*v«iiv«i rain’ rutisea 
,0<l ? Si * Slrnr, mul .Mnhlii. J-Acont in Jnditpnr 

wul IlmmtUi tvlicn* it ivn<i iiiilifTiTKnt t ho Into lmrrcit wns poo<l._ 
1 (tiiiic limlth wft« Konomlly pood, th.mph in „ f (m - villnpc* fever 
npim mui I'lmlern won' provident. "" 



. (Jts. 20G0) 

loft oiitfitnndinp, At Indtiptir tlio riineo price of Indian niillot rose 
from nbout 5S to CO pounds (20-25 s/iciv). 

In 1871-72 the rninfnll was 15 inches nt Indupnr, 27 nt Poona, 
27 nt Jmmar, nml (1C nt Khmlkilln. The rninfnll was much below 
the average, cs|«ciiilly in tlio en«f. In the west the yield of tho 
khnrif or early crops was fair except in Junnnr whero it was not 
nioro than 1ml f n crop. Tlw rali or Into crops throughout the 
district woro nt first vory unpromising but n slight fall of rain in 

* .Revenue Cotnmjsiionor Hr. AiJihumcr 1SC4 of 12th April 1SC0, Uomtsy Cnv 

E » r Gov! ! B«s e 716 ofJPth Fob 1805, Bom. Gov-. Rev. R cc . 65 of 1809, 3tl. - 
» Kev. Coinr. S. P. 74 of 7th Jim. 18 <0. * Rev. Comr. 6. D, 3S of .1th Jim, itji 
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November revived them. In Indiipur tbo late or rabi harvest was 
about halt a crop and in Bliimthadi ovon less. Some Haveli villages 
suffered from a failure of water. Except for a few scattered cases of 
■ fever and cholera tbo sonson was healthy and cattle disease in a few 
Maval villages. 1 Tillage rose from 1,831,953 to 1,842,868 acres, 
collections fell from £111,138 to £96,737 (Its. 11,11,380- 
lts. 9,07,370), £5778 (Its. 57,780) were remitted, and £12,450 
(Its. 1 ,24,500) loft outstanding. At Indapur tbo rupee price of 
Indian millet fell from about 50 to 60 pounds (25-30 s/tors). 

In 1871-72 rovised rates wore introduced into fifty-four villages 
of Bliimthadi. Of these fifty-four villages, twenty-three formerly 
belonged to tbo Pimpalgaou and thirty-one to the Kurlcumb group. 
At the time of revision surrey, with somo villages formerly in 
Purondluir and Buruuiafci, they formed tbo subdivision of jBhinifcliadi." 
Tho villages of this group stretched cast and west in a long nnrrow 
bolt from tho western boundary of Indiipur to within twenty miles of 
Poona. The belt was bounded on the north and east by the Bhima; 

• on tbo south by a range of hills which divided it from Purandbar and 
from villages which formerly belonged to Supa, and on tho west by 
the Haveli su-bdivision. Of tho fifty-four villages six had fallen to 
Government nt intervals during tho survey lease. Of the remaining 
forty-eight, which had been settled by Lieutenant Nash in 1840, 
the area was 382 square miles or 241,023 acres and Hie pop» ^on 
28,407 that is a pressure of 74 to the square mile. south-east 
and south were rough and hilly. Tho north along tho Bhima was 
.level with much fine black soil. In spite of GovcrnmentoffersoE 
rent-free lands for a term of years if tho holders uould Tta»t ^kem 
tho whole group was very bare of trees. 3 At 1 litas tho av 0 
rainfall in tho eight years ending 1870 was 13*-3 inches. ■ 

The only water-work of any smo was a resenmir atZtand^ 1 h 
had been built in I83Snta cost of £1 IS 2 (Rs. a no 

in 1813 had swept away its onrtlion dam which bad been rep 
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i The Rev. Comr. 10SJ of 2nd March '87-i t £ c jg'-j Bliimthadi sub- 

5 Tn consequence of the lute , ' rov ; s ;on did not correspond with tho 

division, part of which ^ IS71 ’ ^ G ° V ‘ 

Bhimthnili sub -division of 1832-33. ban.oupn. 

Sc!. CI.I. 201. „ g , )t 4 40 A of 12 th July 1871. Bom.Gov. 

J biout. -Colonel Wnddnigton, him. auj>t- 

Srf. CLL JJM* . . .. .... .mo 

4 The details nrc : Pills* inn n fag » 1803 J3iVd - 
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■*iu 4S villages bijn was 43‘1 per ccawj" 
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villnjflvi f'raw n!>oul twin* n<i Hindi l-ijr i ni jr«< ri nml tlio Knrbml 
viUiif'M fprew omi-nixth more Jniri limn bijri, Tim r CTcnu „ 

wnt riill»mt«sl in two equal in<.tnltn<:nK In the rarly hrirrcit or 
f.h‘tr!f villnpc, Ilii' ij im-tnlim'nb Ml on lliu I Dili of Jnmiftr/nnl 
tin' Hull of March ; in t!n> Lit*- htm-.-t or rob! Tillages tier wl™ 


tin* l<ith of lVhrnnry nml tho 10th of May. 



— goal 

nw-l’t from the rh'dion nt Kixlpnrm to Sirur hy Patpon nmHo 
Sojn nsnl dejnri l>y 1’mlvi. Them were tlircn tsii&rt towns, Pubs 
tlin innuilnt<l.V« 'itiitimi, Ktirktimb, nml Vov.’, n>I on lb Poena- " 
Slmliipur hit'll ro:td. Tin* projilo vr<rc nk\'4 nil linitolmon. 
Thoir chief market \vn t Poona nml to n h*‘ i t>xbn\ Vwjitav. Wunq- 
tho l\>..n:t-Sh-il;\pur ro:i>l gnut nml s'trmv fetch" 1 ! gy>l {fe, 
The raihv.nv had reduced tin* road traffic. IV toll rcformo nv 
Hiitlnp nr kid fallen fi\im £1700 (Bn. 17,4100} in lb'i0*50 to ISOt 
(lb, tuiltij in ls7u. Still the amount nf ttaflic watconnlcrabk 
Dnriiij; tin; ten jvir.s emlim* IhoO-Iil.that h tho lira. ton yi-nrs cf 
tlm Miner fra 1 e, tin' mpiv pric* of jv>(r! nvemged PI pwn/U (151 

,.h.r,<) ' " ' 

li-V.O- 



lion nth; (2(1 >W.<) tho riipoo nml f>. >jr! to 42 pounds (21 fhtrs), ani, 
hi I ho next tivu yoar.i they foil, jrnri to SO mill 7;5 pounds (lOao'l 
8(1 1 */i<t.») mid f-tjri to (>•*» nml *5(1 pounds (82? nml 28 titers). 'lb 
ton years ending 1S7H*?1 lictntu with jturi nt 00 pounds (.‘10 sheet) 

.1 > i • ..i 1 . /.in i t . \ la . it * .1 f ...him* 



below 80 pounds (!!**, th< rs). ,/riri closed nt 80 pounds (IS slurs) mill 
hijrinl',10 pounds (loshrrs). The nvempo rates for this third deendo 
wore jniri 80 pounds (105 shers) aud hti/ri 80 pounds (lashers) (lint. ‘ 
is 138 mid 143 permit over Clio corresponding 1 averages of tho first 
deendo nml of o.» nml 01} per cont over those of tho second decade. 1 

cram 1, MiMreaiio 0*1, toWcoO'I, cotton 6‘4, mbcolhncocuS'I, mitt occupied waste 
10'. r >. Horn, (lev, Sol. OU. Il>7. 
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cn 1 rf/im d T ii dU i-' nR 1 10 10,1 yonva oncli,3 g 1850 wore 

£ I J-11 (Its. 4.3,410). In tho first year of tlio settlement (1840-41) 

tlio cultivated area was 123,000 acres, and. the waste 43,000 acres 
or about ono-tourth, and tlio assessment was £5307 (Its. 53,0701 of 
wlucli £3 GO (11s. 3000) wore remitted, and £5147 (Its. 51,4701 wero 
collected. No great clinngo look place during tho next threo rears 
J " 1 £2293 (Its. 22,030) wore remitted and in 1845-40 £3134 

(Its. 31, -.M0) m wlucli year tho collections wore only £1772 (Es. 17 720) 
During tlio remaining four years (1840-1850) tho collections ’ vvero 
steady at about £5000 (Its. 50,000), and tlio remissions small. 
Dnrnig tbo tjen yoavs ending 1800 tlio avorngo collections wore 
£5783 (Its. 57,S50) or an incrcnso o£ 33 per cent on tboso of tho 
first ten years. This period (3S50-18G0) began with a year (1850-51) 
marked by ilic largo remission of £18G3 (Its. 3S.G30) or 29 por cent 
of tlio revenue. l*Yom 1S50 things began to mond. Cultivation 
continued stendily to riso from 90,000 acres in 1S50-51 to 104,000 
acres in 1S39-G0, and revenue from £2500 to £73G5 (Its. 25,000- 
lis. 73,G30) ; between 1834 and 18G0 remissions averaged only £2 
(Its. £0). During tho ten yearsending 1870 tho average collections 
were £7259 (Its. 72,590) or an incrcnso of 25 per cent on thoso 
of the ten years ending 1SG0 and of G7 por cent on thoso of the ton 
years ending 1S50. During tho ton years ending 1870 tho wliolo 
of tlio arable land bad been taken for tillage, and, except in 18GG-G7 
when £2073 (Its. 20,730) were granted, no remissions bad been 
required. 1 Tlio following statement sliows tlio rovonuo collections 
anil remissions during cacli decade of tbo survey lease : 
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Horn, flov, Sol, CIjT. 211. 


* J iliiriiie tlio survey Uato <1810- 1S70) tillage ro«o from 122,000 acres in 1840-41 to 
IBo.UOiriii 1S11-42 ninl foil to 107,000 ncrcs in 1815-40. In tho next year it rose to 

: . . i • r •• . m ana icin rn A flmf if ntcarlilv rnsft f,n lO.i. OOl) 11> 


fell loll*. 51, (W0 in tlio next year. ’in’lS I MB they fifr^toRs MOT 

Its. 10,000. In the next five years they MI from R* 40,000 .n 184447 to Its. 000 



lK."i8.. r i I. In oilier years remissions were few 
Gov. Bel. CL1.-203. 
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Mimthadi Collections , 18/,0-WQ. 


I-and Revenue. ”2* nuc ,rcn > 
other Bourrcs. 

Area. 

Rental Omn 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Ack*. 

121,127 

132,332 

105,744 

IK IK 
4J»,720 211 
00,150 1103 
74,005 2917 

R«. 

M>95 

MOO 

0005 

IK 

C2D9 

0709 

8012 


kci'c-i mis. 
mic. tlons. 


i Am. EreUlf 


In forfy-oight villages during tho su rvey lease population increased 
from 20,401 in 1840-41 to 28,467 in 1870-71 or per cent; 
farm-bullocks from 11,568 to 13,792 or 19 per cent; other cattle 
from 36,931 to 39,050 or 52 per cent; carts from M3 to 1011 or 
270 per cent; and ploughs from 1115 to 1365 or -yer cent. 
Wells in working order incrensed from 527 to 727 or 38 pet cent. 

Of tho addition of 200 wells, 141 wero now and 59 were repaired 
Of tho 141 new wolls eight wore made in the ten years ending 1850, 
forty-one in iko ten years ending I860, and ninety-two in the ten 
years ending 1870. From a very depressed state at the beginning 
of tlio survey leaso tho Bhinithadi villages had in 1860 reached a 
high stale of wealth and prosperity. 1 The short rainfall in 1803 
and 1SG4 caused sevoro loss, and in 1866-67 another Benson 
of scanty rainfall tho loss was so great that as much as £2090 
(Us. 20,000) or about 27 per cent of the collections, had to be 
remitted. Though prices had considerably fallen during tho four 
years botweon 1866 nnd 1870 tlm bulk of the people seemed to be- 
comfortably off, and a record of sales of land showed prices varying 
from ten to fifty-two times the assessment. In estimating the 
probable - standard of grain prices during future years Colonel 
Waddington, the survey superintendent, chose as his basis the* 
average of tho five years ending 1860 nnd of the five years ending 
1870. This gave a rupee prico of about 52 pounds (26 shers) ior 
jvari and about 40 pounds (20 shers) for hajri. These prices were 
for jvari 68 per cent and for hajri 72 per cent higher than the 
average prices during the fifteen years ending 1855. As their 
conditions woro so much alike Colonel Waddington thought that 
the increnso of fifty to sixty per cent w kick had been introduced 
into Inddpur might be applied to Bhimtbadi. This rosnlt would bo 
obtained by fixing on the Kurkumb group the highest dry-crop acre 
rate in sixteen villages at 2s.' Gd. (Rs. 1£) and in nine villages at 
Is. 3d. (Rs. 1 $). Their nearness to tho Poona market and their surer 
rainfall made the Pimpalgaon villages so much better off than 
Ind&pur that to equalize them, in twenty-two of the Pimpalgaon 
villages the highest dry crop acre rnto should be raised to 8s. 
(Rs. 14) and in seven villages to 3s. 6 d. (Its. If). Under this 
arrangement, of fifty-four villages seven were m the first class with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 8s. 6 cl. (Rs. 1J) ■ twenty-two were 
in the second class with a highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 14 ); sixteen were 
in the third class with a highest rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1J) ; and nine 


1 Bom, Got. Sel. CLI, 199. 
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_ m tlio fourth olnss with a highest rnto of 2s. 3c l. (Rs.li). The 
onnt t,ie rfr u \ f ° rfc y-° l Blit villages wns an inorcase of 73 

CCtltj. \JI Tilim Wll r»l r> mr»rnnon o »svi 4- COO r n « t> 


wore 
effect 

per cent. Of tins whole increase about £1533 (Rs. 15 33m o- 
twenty per cent was duo to the discovery of land hold in Excess of 
Burvcy° rdC<i nrCa * 1110 £ollowin S statement shows tho effect of the 

BMmlJtttdi /irrtrion Settlement, 1871 . 
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In individual villages the increase varied considerably. In ono caso 
it was ns high ns 120 per cent j in another it wns ns low ns 16 per 
sent. No mte boyond tho highest dry -crop rnto was laid on well 
watered lands. On channel wntcred land tho ncro water rate varied 
from 2s. to 12*. (Ha. 1-G) in excess of tho drj'-crop rate. This 
channel water cess yielded £119 (Us. 1190). Into tho- six villages 
which had lapsed to Government sinco tho introduction of tho 1840 
pottlcmcnt, tho survey had been introduced, lenses boing granted 
for terms which would end nt tlio same dnte as tho thirty years' 
lease of the rest of tho sub-division. Tho cultivated nrca of theso 
six villages wns 23,908 acres. Compared with tho preceding year's 
payments their rental under the proposed rates shewed an increase 
from £11G0 (Its. 11,G00) to £1075 (Rs. 10,750) or 44 per cent. 
Under tho new survey the total cultivated land in the fifty-four 
villages was 212,703 acres or an increasa of 22,293 acres or 11 por 
cent. • The assessment including tlio rates on chnnncl watered lands 
wns £1 4,GG0 (Its. 1,4G,G00) against £SG46 (Rs. 8G,4G0) or an increase 
of G9 por cent. 1 Government sanctioned the proposed rates in 
January 1 872. : 


In 1872-73 in .Tunnar nnd Klied tho rainfall was much below tho 
Lvernge. In tho rest of tho district tho season wns favourable. A 
i envy full enrly in September damaged tho early crops especially in 
£hed, Junnnr, and Ilnvcli. In the west the yield of tho early crops 
vns fair. Tho lato crops started badly, but a fall early in December 
lid them much service and tho outturn wns good. The IMvnls and 
ho north were tho only parts which suffered. Tho rainfall wns 20 
tidies tit Jml/tnur, 22 nt Poona, 15 nt Junnnr, and 79 at Kliadlcolo* 
Cholera was present in Poona nnd its suburbs, nnd a fow cases occurred 
in IHiimtlmdi, I'urnndhnr, and Sirur. Dengue fovor was general 
In Poona, Hhirathndi, nnd 1’uraudliar. 3 Tillago rose from. 1,842,808 
!o 1,848,831 ncros nnd collections from £90,737 to £112,G89 
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(Rs. 9,67,370 - Rs.l 1,26, 890), £547 (R s . 5470) werg remits , 
£4552 (Rs. 45,520) left outstanding. At Inddpnr tlio rapee nricf ') 
Indian millet rose from about 60 to 28 pounds (30-14 then) ^ 

Between 1872 and 1874 the revised settlement was inf™!,, i 
into Pabal. In 1866 the villages of the old Pdbnl sub-division fo! 
been distributed among Khed, Junnar, Parner, audSirnr. Bc nsJ 
rates were introduced into a group of fifty-six villages of th old 
Pdbal sub-division, and new rates into three villages 3 received f rom 
H. H. Holkar. The fifty-six villages had an areaol 353 B flnare mfe 
or 225,613 acres and a population of 53,525 or 151 to Urn square mile 
A range of hills running west and east divided tie lands" 0 f Ibis 
group into two. To the south was the valley of (bo Vd bounded 
southward by a range running from Guliini to Kendur, where it 
sank into the plain. The eastern border from GhwikW 

was broken and hilly, the rest of the valley -wasuarmo aiA Wwe ; 
was much fine land with many water channels. The tract to the 
north of the central line of hills included the two large vaWeysol 
the Ghod and the Mina, the villages lying chiefly along the brnflw 
of these streams. The parts to the west were hotter wooded, wi 
from their nearness to the Sahyddris enjoyed a heavier and lc« 
uncertain supply of rain. During the four years ending 1866 flu 
Pdbal rainfall averaged 14‘91 inches; 1 1*SS inches fell in 183, 
17-68 in 1864, 16*91 in 1865, and 13-67 in 1SGG. 1 

The lands of this group were - drained by four rivers, tho Bhirn, ' 
Mina, Ghod, and Vel. As their sources were in the Sahyddris, lb 
Bhima, Mina, and Ghod had an unfailing supply of water, thought • 
consequence of the depth of their channels they wero not upe’dlrt : 
irrigation. The Vel, which rose in a small range about nino mils ; 
north-west of Khed and in the hot weather occasionally failed, vs •* 
of more value to the landholders as its banks were so low that its , 
water could be stopped and need for irrigation by lintlding 
temporary dams. 

Tho price returns for Talegaon in tho south-east and for Mandutf 
in the north-west corner of tho Pdbal group showed that at Talegaon, 
the average rupee price of Idjri during the ton years ending 1871 
was about 32 pounds. (1G shers ) compared with about 74 pounds (37 
ehera) during tho ten years ending 1S52, that is a rise of 1 SI pfej- 
cent. . At Mancbar tho corresponding rates wero 32 pounds (1G 
sJters) instead of 76 pounds (38 sJuirs) that is a rise of 137-5 per 
cent. Compared with the prices of the fifteen years ending -1355 
the average price of Idjri during tho ton normal years, five ending 

1 Tho western nntl northern villages of F4hal h nil more rain than +).„ 
villncos. The following details of the rainfall at Khed, Ghod, and .Inn,, - castc rn 
west and north and at Sirur on the cast show that the fall increased ‘1° ^ 10 
■west. From Timer northward tho fall of mm was generally good and ccrt*-V c \ tho 
Gov. Scl. CLI. 303, 304: * ccrtam - -Bom, 
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ISGO-GI and fire ending 1S70-71, that is leaving onb the five 
American ivar years, showed a rise of 52*1 per cent. 1 

In tho fivo years (183G-1841) before the former settlement, in the 
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fifty-six villages for which the revision survey prepared a damn,' 
the avorago collections nmounted to £6651 (Rs. 66 5101 anftv 
average _ remissions to £2276 (Rs. 22,760). The 'assessment 
unoccupied land during the four years ending 1840 vnriw) f™, 
£4632 (Rs. 46,320) to £4323 (Rs. 43,230) or about one-Sf tC 
whole. In 1841, 10,000 acres of waste wore taken for tillage bnfc 
the very largo amount of £3604 (Rs. 86,040) of remissions had to 
ho granted. Tho introduction of the rates was not completed - 
until 18*14-45 and in 1845-46 a considerable area was set apart for' 
free grazing. Tho first five years shewed no increase of tillage 
or othor improvement. In 1846-47 tho cultivated acres were . 
142,000 and tho wasto 21,600 or about ono-serenfii, the assessment 
on occupied land was £8121 (Rs. 81,210), and the r emissions 
only £6 (Rs. GO). Tho years 1847-48 and 1848-tt show a slight 
increase in caltivation and collections, but, during the three -yeara 
ending 1852, both cultivation and collections decreased *, in 1851-52 - 
the collections amounted to only £8038 (R 3 . 80,380). The average 
cultivation during tho six years ending 1852 was 144,742 acm 
and tho avorago collections £8178 (Rs. 81,780). During tho to 
years ending 1862 tho cultivation and tho collections steadily 
increased. Tho cultivation rose from 137,673 acres in 1852-53 
to 158,556 acres in 1861-62 and averaged 145,251 acres, and the 
collections from £8083 to £9129 (Rs. 80,830-Es. 91,290) andaveraged , 
£8549 (Rs. 85,490) ; the only remissions granted were £54 (Rs. 540) 
in 1853-54. 1 During tho ten years ending 1872 the cultivation 
and collections reinainod nearly steady, the average area under 
cultivation being 161,836 acros, and the average collections 
£9280 (Rs. 92,300) j the only remission during this third term often 
years was £4 (Rs. 40) in 1871-72. The waste land in the last yew 01 
tlio lease was only 508 acres or 0‘003 of the total arable area or 
0*3 por cent. The following statement gives the average revenue for,- 
tho thirty-six years ending 1 S71-72 : • 


Fifty-six Pdbal Villages : Jlevenue, 1835-1872, 


Year. 

I ItOTM. 



Occupied, 

Wus to. 

Total. 

6I0K9. 

T105B. 

1830-37 

3837-38 

1838-30 

1 830-40 

1810-41 

IU 

87,660 

86,421 

85,007 

80,657 

06,016 

Its. 

46,818 

44,480 

45,102 

43,234 

33,185 

Its. 

1,33,878 

1,30,001 

1,31,069 

1,32,701 

1,30,101 

ns. 
28,761 
1C. £01 
20,443 
16,030 
86,043 

Its. 

63,700 

70,830 

60,404 

72,677 

60.873 

1830-1841 

1840-1852 

1852-1862 

1862-1872 

80,272 

42,478 

1,81,743 

22.7W 

80,608 

81,734 

86,487 

02,597 


In this survey group of .fifty-six villages daring the survey lease 
population increased from 48,102 in 1841 to '53,525 in 1871 01 
11-27 per cent ; bullocks from 18,181 to 18,634 or 2-7 per cent • other 


1 A part of the increase -was due to bringing to account the assess™.;,-*. , 
alienated lands, which attended the introduction of Captain Wingate’s scalaoivf!!; °* 
ration of village officers in 1853-54. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLI, 3i0r. ., oiretn “n?- 
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or 7 Q^L° 49,656 to 53,393 or 7-5 per cent; carts from 754 to 1304 
or 73 per cent ; plouglis from 27-15 to 3052 or 12-4 percent: and 
Wells in working order from 1493 to 1977 or 32-4 per cental 

Tke land was more regularly and carefully tilled in the Pabal 
villages than in Bast Poona. Both light and heavy soils were 
ploughed every year. - A six or eight-bnlloek plough was used for • 
heavy soils, and a four-bullock plough for light soils. January 
or 1 ebruary ploughing was considered more useful than ploughing 
later in the season. Besides ploughing them it was usual to 
harrow all kinds of soil before sowing, and to weed with the hoe 
once or twice after the crops had sprung up. Garden lands, as a rule, 
were ploughed twice, once lengthways and once crossways before 
each crop, and 25 to 30 cartloads of manure an acre were always 
given though the price varied from Is. to 4s. (Rs. i-2) and 
was sometimes even as high as 6s. (Rs. 3) the cartload. Dry-crop 
lands occasionally received ten to fifteen cartloads of manure the 
acre. The use of manure on dry-orop lauds was much more general 
than it had been some years before. In the dry-crop soils either 
late • or early crops were grown. Of the early or kharif crops the 
lighter soils yielded year after year bajri mixed with hulga, math, 
jvdri, arnbddi, and mug; in the better soils were grown bajri, 
with every fourth furrow bajri and tur ; bajri only, followed in 
good seasons by a late crop of gram ; udid and mug grown separately, 
followed in good seasons by wheat or gram after udvl, and by 
kardai or jvdri after mug ; potatoes, which when raised as an early 
crop, in good seasons, were succeeded by gram wheat or jvdri. As 
a rule rabi or late crops were grown only on the best soils. They 
included jvdri generally mixed with kardai , or wheat mixed with 
lewrdai, or gram, followed in the fourth year by bdjri, and in good 
seasons by a second crop. The above were the only rotations. In 
•garden land the usual rotation was in the Bret year hdjri or potatoes 
with a late crop of wheat, gram, or vegetables ; in the second year 
earthnut or chillies ; in the third year sugarcane or bajri with a late 
crop. In most villages large numbers of sheep were reared as Poona 
furnished a certain and convenient market The wool was sold to 
the weavers, and the droppings formed one of the best manures and 
were carefully collected in the pens in which the sheep were folded 
at night. Especially in gardens the sub-divisions of land were very 
minnte and the right of occupancy was jealously guarded. The land 
bore a high sale value. In some instances dry-crop land was sold 
or mortgaged for as much as 116 to 160 years’ purchase of the 
assessment. 

Though the line did not pass through any part of it, the P4bal 
group had gained by the opening of the Peninsula railway. The 
. stations at Uruli and Talegaon D4bha.de afforded easy access to 
. the Bombay market. The group was also crossed from south to 

1 Between 1861 and 1871, 38S wells wore sunk. The well cess imposed in J 840 
was most unpopular. In 1843 it was revised, bnt complaints still continued. Many 
wells in good repair fell into disuse, the landholders, m some oases building now 
' wells, exempt from the cess, rather than use old wells on whioh the ta* was imposed. 
In ,4853 -54 the earn of Rs. 1875 was remitted on account of unused wells hud water 
channels. Bom. Gov. 1 - Sel. CI.I. 306. 
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north by tho Poona-NAsik road, and from we 3 t to east bv ft ' 
Poona- Ahmndnagnr road. _ Thero wore also several good fair-weather ‘ 
roads, and two motallod high roads, one branching from ShikrdEnr 
and forming a direct lino to Talogaon on tho railway, the otto - 
connecting tho town of Pfibal with Poona. A. fair-wcatbor mad 
from Puhal to Sirur by Malthdn was nearly completed. The Rtm ., 
at Korcgnon and tho Ghod at Kalamb were crossed by ferries 
during tho rainy season and a substantial bridgo spanned the Ycl 
at Shikrdpnr. Tho only road which remained to complete the 
system of communication was tho road from Sirur to Ndrfraneaon. 
Tho fall in tho toll farm from £2250 (Its. 22,500) in 1865-56 to 
£520 (Rs. 5200) in 1872-73 showed how greatly railway competition 
had reduced cart traffic. 1 Tho ohiof towns, none of which wore of 
any considorablo size, woro Pslbal, Talogaon, limdar, andKanta, 
"Weekly markets wero hold at each of these towns and ato at'Vtyi- 
gnon ; and Nar.iyangnon and Khed wero convenient markets for Iho 
villages near them. On tlio wholo tho people had great advantages 
in disposing of their field produce ; no part of tho group was more 
llinn five or ‘ six xnilos from a market town. Tillage was almost 
tlio only industry. Thero wore 217 looms some for blankets others 
for coarso cottons. Lavish expenditure on marriages and other 
social ceremonies had kept tho people dependent on the money- 
lenders. Still tlioir state had greatly improved since 1841. The 
cliiof canscs of their improvement were a sufficient and a fairly 
certain rainfall, unbroken poaco, low assessment, tho extended use ol 

tho potato, tho opening of tho railway and of roads, and the nsom 

grain prices.” ■ 

Tho fifty-sir villages wero arranged in sir classes with highest 
dry-crop acre rates varying from Gs. to 3s. Gd. (Rs. 3 - 1}). Ho 
two dements for reducing rates woro less certain rain and more 
distant markets. The first class contained oho village .with a 
highest dry -crop noro rate of Off. (Rs. 3) ; tho second class contained 
sixteen with 5s.Gc?.(Rs.2J) ;thothird class, thirteen with 5s. (Rs. 2i); 
tho fourth class, twolve with 4s. Gh. (Rs. 2£) ; tho fifth class, eight 
with 4s. (Rs.2 ) ; and the sixth class, sir with 3s. 6<f.(Rs.lS). Of tlie 
throe villages received from Holkar one was placed in the first, one 
in tho third, and one in tho fifth class. There were no masonry 
dams, bat, especially along the Vol, tho people mado temporary 
embankments. 1 The chief crops grown under the channels wero 
sugarcane, potatoes, earfchnnt, chillies, vegetables, and gnriio in a 
few villages. The highest acre rate proposed for channel water 
was 12s. (Rs. 6) and the lowest 2s. (Re. 1). The assessment on this 
account amounted to £563 (Rs. 5630) or an average acre rate of 
5s. 3d. (Rs. 2£), The total former assessment on wells and channels 

together wasiE1343(Rs. 13,480) of which only £1203 (Rs. 12,030) were 


1 Lieut. -Col. Waddington, Surv, Bupt, C80 of 10th October 1872. Bom .0 1 ' 
CLI. 301. The toll amounts were (farmed) 1865-06 Rs. 22 500 Kmrn 
Be. 18,500, 1667-68 Be. 16,000, 1868-60 &. 14,000, 1800-70 Rs. 12,000 lira « - 
Be. 10,500; (managed by Sirur mdmlatddr) 1871-72 Bs. 6295, and (famed) 

Rs. 6200. 1 

a Licut.-Col. Wuddington, Surv. Supl. GS9 of 10th October 1872. and CM w- . 
Surv. Comr. 273 of 13th Bob, 1873. Bom. Gov. Sol, CLI. 305,3^.352. lr3n ™> 
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collected m 1871-72, the remainder being remitted as the wells wore 
not m use. Under the revision survey no extra assessment was 
imposed on well lands, a change which, on the 10,047 acres o£ well 
land, represented a loss to Government of £.2000 to £2500 
(Rs. 20,000-25,000). Of rice land, there were only ninety-two 
acres. As it was of superior quality the highest acre rate was fixed 
at 10s. ' (Rs. 5), and the average at 6s. 2|d. (Rs.3 ns. 1-jlr). The 
proposed rates increased the assessment on Ausari, the only village 
in the first class hy 70 per cent ; on the villages of the second 
class by 74 per cent ; on those of the third class hy 04 per cent ; on 
those of the fourth class by 90 per cent ; on those of the fifth class 
by 95 per cent; and on those of the sixth class hy 103 per cent. 
The average increase on all the fifty-six villages was 88 per cent 
over the previous year’s payments. The following statement 
shows the effect of the survey : 
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Pdbal, Fifty-six Villages : Revision Settlement , 1873. 


Settlement. 

Occupied. 

f Unoccupied. 

[ Total, 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Proposed 

Existing 

Acres. 

151,070 

160,092 

Rs 

173,893 

02,350 

Acres. 

667 

&48 

Rs. 

360 

280 

Acres. 

181,043 

161,240 

Rs. 

174,253 

02,630 

In crease ... 

20,354 

81,639 

19 

180 

20,403 

81.CC9 


Compared with the average collections between 1862 and 1S71 
the revised survey rental showed an increase of £8160 (Rs. 81,600) 
'or 88 per cent; and compared with the average collections from 
1836 to 1840 they showed an increase of £10,739 (Rs. 1,07,390) or 
161 per cent. The rental of the three villages received from Holkar 
was raised 60 per cent. The greatest individual increase was a rise 
of 159'per cent in Eklahara. The largest general increase, 103 per 
cent, was in the lowest or sixth class in which the average dry- 
crop acre rate was only In. 3 £d. (1 Ojir as.). The highest dry-crop 
acre rate, which occurred in Pimpalgaon, was 3s. lOitd. (He. 1 as. 15J-). 
The average dry-crop acre rate in the fifty-six villages was Is. 10 \d. 
(I4f as.).' 

In forwarding the Superintendent’s proposals, the Survey - 
Commissioner Colonel Francis made some changes in the grouping of 
villages and removed the first class rate of 6s. (Rs. 3). His proposals 
reduced the increase in the total rental of the fifty-six villages from 
88 to 85 per cent and of the three villages received from Holkar from 
60 to 45 per cent. He next suggested that in addition to this a 
reduction of four annas a class for the first four classes and of 
.two annas in the fifth or last class might be made in the highest 
dry-crop acre rates. This would reduce the rates to 5s. (Rs. 2J), 
4s. 6d. (Rs. 2£), 4s. (Rs. 2), 3s. Gd. (Rs. If), and 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1$), 
and bring the increase down to 65 or 66 per cent. 2 Government 
adopted a somewhat different grouping from that proposed by the 


lit -Cal'. 'Waddington, G89of lOth Oct. 1872. Horn. Gov. SeL CM. 297-314. 

"a Coi. Francis, Surv. Comr. 273 o£ 13th Feb. 1873, Bom. Gov. Sel. Chi. 349-356. 
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survey ofllcors. Tboy sanctioned tlio following hiehestdrv 
rates, 5s. (Rs. 2J) for nine villages, 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2J) forS'eX* ' 
4s. (Rs.2) fOT twenty.four villages, and 8s. 3d. (Rs.lf) for eerafi 
Villages. With these rates the increase on the whole fifty-nina 
villages amounted to about 75 per cent beyond tho old assessment 
in place of tho 88 per cent proposed by the Superintendent. 1 The 
final result of tho revised settlement introduced into the fifty-nine 
villages of tho Pitbal group was ns follows : Under the revised 
settlement, the nvorngo dry-crop ncre rate was Is. 6g<f. flgi as \ • 
tho water mto 4s. 7§ d. (Rs. 2 as. 5-jV), and tho rice land rate 6j. U 
(Rs. 3 as. 51). Tho total assessment on occupied lands was £15 
(Rs. 1,51,510) or £8819 (Rs. 38,190) less than that originally'.’: 
proposed by tho Superintendent, and £4928 (Rs. 49,280) or & per ' 
cent more thnn tho former assessment. 3 


Tho revised survey settlement wns introduced into Hwcli in - 
1872-73. Of tho eighty-four villages under revision, twenty-wiv 
of which formerly bolonged to Bhimtliadi and seven had since tho 
first settlement been transferred to Jfstval, three villages word 
omitted as survey rates had been introduced into thorn within tho 
preceding fifteen years. The Havoli or mdmlatddr’s group was 
bounded on the north by the Bhima and Indrdyani ; on the cast hy 
Bhimtliadi ; on tho south by tho Sinhgad-Bhuleshvnr hillB ; and on 
tho west by the Nine Maval, the Mulshi petty division, and the 
Pant Sachiv’s territory. Nearly .in the centra was Poona ft city" 
of 90,436 people from which no part of the gronp wos more 
than eighteen miles distant, and which formed o ready and 
convenient market for all kinds of produce. The total nrefttofjfcho 
eiglity-ono villages was 319 square miles or 204,135 acj^: Of 
these 10,198 acres or 4'8 per cent was unarable land included in 
numbers, and 18,846 or. 88 per cent was alienated. There were 
also 6673 acres of grass or kuran land, chiefly in the villages tptho 
west of Poona and near tho Sahyddris, The Haveli sub-division 
was more varied than any of the sub-divisions yet resettled. Bast 
of Poona tbe country was flat, open, and almost bare of trees ; to 
the west it was rugged and hilly, and much of it well weeded) 
especially along the south side of the Mutha river where were 
large numbers of fine mangoes and a sprinkling of 'jack -trees 
which were unknown to the east of Poona. Teak occnrrod"6‘n 
the lull sides but never grew to any size. The climate varied 
much, the rainfall increasing towards the west, until, in the border 
villages rice and nagli took the place oijvari and bajri. The lands 
to the east of the city were divided into two nearly equal portions 
by tbe Mutha-Mula. The tract lying between the Mntha-Mnla 
and the Bhima comprised some of the poorest villages. It was 
chiefly stony sterile upland, better fitted for sheep grazing than 
for tillage. The people made the most of their barren inheritance 
every available gorge in the ravines being blocked with roueh 
stone embankments to gather and hold the scanty soil washed 


■ 1 Gov. Bos. 21B8 of 16th April 1873, Bom, Gov. Sol, CLI. 361-3S4 ' 

- » Bom. Gov. Scl. CIA 364-370. ' - 
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from tlio higher grounds. Tlio district to the south between the 
Mutha mid tlus hills was much move level, and contained a largo 
proportion of Tich soil. Even the villages under the hills were not 
nuferti'e, the moro plentiful rainfall which they enjoyed making 
up for tlieir somewhat poorer soil. Towards the west the rainfall 
was heavier. During the nine years ending 1871, compared, with 
an average of 27’07 inches at Poona, Piitas about forty miles to the 
oast 3md an average of 14‘IS inches and Mulshi about twenty-five 
miles to the west, of 4G 99 inches. 1 The country was well watered. 
Besides by minor sticams it was crossed by five considerable rivers 
intituling the Bhima and the Indrayani on the north. 2 During 
the survey lease (1811-1871) Poona produce prices had doubled 
The lupee price of jvari rose from abont G3i pounds (31 3 shcis) in 
tlio ten 3 *ears ending 1S51 to GO pounds (30 shers) in the ten years 
ending 1SG1, and to 34 pounds (17 shci ft) in the ten years ending 
1S7J ; the corresponding averages for hajri were 534, ,50, and 27 
pounds (26 j, 25, and 134 shers)? 
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Pnoim-Ptifaq-^Ivl^hi JiainfaV , JSG3- 1S71- 


Yf Vit. 

Poona. 

P'tas 

Mulolil 

Up to 

lSrtf 

1^1 

Id 1 

1 NC0 

1KC7 

1 *(*3 
i^ro 
l!»70 

1S71 

Avcrafc 

Inches 

22 55 

1G r 5 
31*23 

IS 90 

27 20 
C0-91 

2> 1C 

40 CO 
27 3S 

Inches 

0 52 
7-S3 

11 CO 

G 57 

loss 

10 32 

22 7G 

Zr, 31 

21 75 

Indict 

61 20 

46 31 
43*00 

64 70 

20 GO 

51 43 
oo-es 

Cl 70 
4^ 80 

30fc!i Sept 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

4 til Kov 
Ditto 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

s- or 

I«1S 

46 00 



- -s-nio Jib Jim, the ImtirfN am, the Alula, t!ic L'nun^nnu ino ixiux.uu 

« In 1S40* nt the lime of tho fir*t settlement, Capt. W ip&itcnudl.t m *,asl« estimated 
tlint tho imo of min 1 nnged about S3 per cent higher in Poona than in the 
adioinniC enb diviMon of Hhimthadi. Tho statement raim beloir shows that 
trom ISU to 1851 tho aiernge price of jttirt nni 30 anti o? Vdjn 3o per cent higher 
! r ”„ Vniit - from 1851 to 1SC1 the pneo of jian was 19 and that of 

1 fl'iiri'n rcr cent htghct ; hut during the Inst ten j ears (1SG1 -1S71), owing to the 
U-icilmg influence of ra.Jwajs, the difference fell to 13 per cent on mtii nnS 11 pel 
cent ontn/ri. while in 1871 it was only 0 0 onjrrlr, and 7 on Mjn. Bom. Go%. Sel 
Ci.h -109. Tlio details aro : 

p-ynn't r« fit Talr'joan Produce l*ncC9, 1$$1 1871 
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In tlio group of eighty-ono villages the average collection/ 
during tho five years bofore the first settlement, were £( 54 r 
(Rs. 04,450), and the average remissions £2534 (Ra. 25 aim 
During tho eleven years ending 1852 the average collections 1 wp« 
£0974 (Rs. 09,740) or 8'2 per cent moro than the collections of tb 
fivo years ending 1841 and the average remissions were £p 
(Rs. 420). In 1841-42 tho first year of the survey settlement the 
total area of Government assessed land was 124,500 acres and the 
rental £7450 (Rs. 74,500) ; of which 10,000 acres or nearly one- 
eighth was wasto. in 1843-44 the levy of a well-cess raised the 
assessment to £7708 (Rs.77,080); hut tho same year £100 (Rs. 10001- 
and in tho succeeding year £199 (Rs. 1990) of the newly imposed 
cess were remitted. After 1849-50 tho whole amount was collected 
except about £40 (Rs.400). In 1851-52 the arable waste was 
reduced to 10,000 acres or one-twelfth of tho whole arable area. 
During tho ton years ending 1862 tho arablo waste fell from bT|f 
to 1922 acres, and the average remissions on account of well-cess 
were £18 (Rs. 180). Tho largest remission daring the thirty-one 
yenrs ending 1861 was £079 (Rs. 6790) in 1853-54. Tho average 
collections during tho ton years ending 1862 wero £7620 (Rs.YG,2G0) 
orD'3per cent more than tho collections of the ole von preceding years 
and 18'3 per cent more thnn those of tho five years before the settle- 
ment. Tho average remissions wero £73 (Rs. 730). Since 18G2 the 
arable waste was gradually absorbed until in 1871-72 only 634 acres 
of arable land romained unoccupied. Since 1856 there were almost no 
remissions, and tho average collections for tho ten years ending 1872 
wero £7815 (Rs. 78,150) or 2'5 per cent moro than tho preceding tpii 
yenrs, and 21'3 per cent more than the five years (1836 - 1S41). LdforiF 
the settlement. They would have been greater had not a considerable 
quantity of land been taken for forest and other Government 
purposes, such as the powder works at Kirkee and for Lake 


Poon^rtvat-Tatwon Produce Prices, J84i- 1871— continued. 


Year. 

| Poos A. 

| VrvaT. 

| Taltoaos. | 

Jrdri. 

Bffjri. 

Jrdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jcdri. 

Jliljri. 

1GC1-C2 

SO 

19 

90 

301 

38 

S3 

3882(53.. 

SO 

15 

ei 

18 

15 

IS 

1803 64 ... 

11 

O 

35} 

JO 

15 

18 

1804-65... 

12 

10 

11 

10} 

12 

10 

J865 60 

13 

11 

10 

32 

27 

20 

18GG 67 ... 

18 

10 

22 

I0J 

1C 

15 

1807-63 ... 

13 

11 

14 

12 

20 

10 

1808 Ct 

23 

10 

82) 

10} 

SO 

22 

lWR-iO... 

1C 
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1 Tho Tihlaoe area rose fiom 109,000 acres in JW1-42 to 117,000 acres in 1846 47 s "’ 
fell to 115,000 In 1852-53, and again roso to 125,000 acres in 1860-61. Since 1806 it 
began to declinoaud reached 121, 000 acres in ]87i-i i* Uielargest remissions •wereabnn*- 
Rs. 6800 in 1853-64. In othoryears there were little or no remissions. The colW 
lions roso from Bs. Co, 000 m 1841-42 to Rs, 71,<KK) in 1846-47. They fell to Rs. 70 (MW 
in the next five years, roso to Rs. 71,000 in 1852-53, and again fell to Rs. 67 0f/(Tir. 
1853-54. They then rose to Rs. 77,000 in 1857-68 anS stood at -Be, 79.000 '<W~ 
the next six years.. Since then they began to decline and leached RsTdOOO^F' 
— Bom. Gov, Sel. CLI. 410. , re.wu ib 
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hiring the survey lea«-e, In flic ciglify-ono villages, popnlntion had 
rented from 37,095 In I8-J0- J1 to 53,829 in 1871-72 or 42 S per 
t ; house's from 059.8 to 7079 or 7‘3 per cent ; carts from 114G to 
5 or 131*7 per cent ; ploughs from 1907 to 22 81 or 19*8 per 
if tlmufzht j tnd platigh bullocks from ln,SOit to JT,811 or 12 por 
t; entile, sheep, ntid horses from 20,890 to 3 5 or 29-G per 

t ; mid working wells from 799 to 1091 or 3G‘5 per cent. Of 
I new wells 270 hml been sunk during tlto ten yenrn ending 
'2. The liberal remission of tlio well cess was beginning to have 
best effect, Severn! landholders in tlio Haveli group, on 
assured by tho .Survey Superintendent that tho wells were not 
l»e taxed under lbo revision survey mid that Government woro 
pared to help them with advances, took to sinking wells. 
[H-einllv in tlie north-east village? many dams wero also built with 
' f.bjrrt of collecting soil to prevent tbe fields being damaged by 
>dt. The style of tillage showed more energy and care than m 
-H of the district nt n distance from goo a markets. Mannro wns 
r Pr lv ronght for and brought from long distances. Tho city and 
liftnmcni of Pooim furnished a large supply in tho shape of night- 
I which, nfter being buried in trenches for three or four monrlis, 
a bought by tho landholders at the unrounding villages. A tow 
,rs before no Kunbi would touch this form of manure. Tl.e price 
” nt tho trench wns 2.- (Ke. 1) for three carts. . Of dry-crops 
li eorlv and Into were grown. They included hojr,, jvdn, gram, 

. 2S2.lt I4i.nii.iii itttid. and mug. Near Poona those crons 
A b-i-own which wero calculated "to meet tho daily deman s 

3R "r 

own mid was a pronlnblo C ”*P- , t v ; e id for threo years, 

el vc or fifteen days, and continued . ° >'f crrod n ligbfc so ii and 

,o guava also bearing seasons, botwfon October 

rpiired water onl> during * ° a~;i a nd May. The tree was 

id December and n ?mu botw p ew I ^ f t wns usual for 

try hardy and generally yielded n limes, and mangoes on. 

e Jlusbandmou to sell tho crop biirly sot. But figs wero 

, e tree ns soon ns tlio young fruit was miriy = 
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r.o uncertain tlmt tlio rrnp was seldom bought until it va? tv u ' 
developed. Ih-icl vino gardens or ywbi innhb wore niunortni! ' 
esperinlly in tho village*-! oF Kondvn, Undri, Mnlimmvlvadi a >;d 
riinr.-t.mgi. Tiios-o gardens required n largo outlay at starting' aud 
throughout the* year, count nnt attomlanco for needing, waterin'* 
imert -killing, nml leuf-gnthmng. They paiel well, tliofttnmljoiuff 
constant, ns tho rows of vinca were Arranged so a-s to coma info 
hearing in regular rotation. A hotel garden or gin mh continn'-J 
to yield from ten to fifteen yearn. The potato was not grown 
apparently hre-iuiso the eastern villages had too (-mall a rainfall nnd 
the western village? too much moisture. In the western villages ’ 
the early harvest was tho most important, tho chief crops bang 
early jv«r ! and b'tjri, supplemented by fur, HI, a Mai) nnd wheat 
Rice was also grown in n Tew of the herder village*, notably in 
IMluiUuuulu, Arvi, Miirunji, lCth-awni, Mulklicd, nal V.Wtwi. Tho 
villager* complained that, owing to tho recent trandcr ot largo tatta- 
of hill laud to tho Forest Department, they had mt mifieiotA 1 
bnnliwood to burn on their rice lands ; tho Survey Snperinteniloht 
thought this would seriously interfere with tho growth of .rice, as 
cowtinng. which the people were forced to use, was too expensive on 
account of the large city demand for cowdung fuel. Tho western 
villages lim! little garden land, probably became a certain raininh 
ensured n regular return on tlm dry-crop lands. Tlicy also left much 
land under prar«, which, from the plentiful rainfall, grew freoly, and 
found a ready pale. Every day long strings of men and women - 
brought limullea of gra*s, firewood, cowdung-cakcs, and -milk to tho 
eaitiji nnd city. In 1871-72 or tho wholo rent-paying area early, - 
rrop.-i covered 52 £ per cent. Into crops 34 per cent, nnd occupied., 
waste 13 J per cent. Tho area oT occupied waste hold for private 
gmr.ing was large. Vagholi, Kliorrtdi, Vndgnon, Sheri, Kesnnnd, and 
Ltdiogaon, from their nearness to Poonn, had considerable tracts 
mnlor grass, which probably paid better than if tlioy had been 
cultivated. 1 Except somo vilingcs to tho north-west of Poona, 
Ilnvdi was abundantly provided with means of communication,. 
Tim Peninsula railway rnn through tho middle of it nnd had five 
stations within llnrcli limits nnd a sixth just beyond. Tho high ’ 
roads woro numerous nnd good, tho chief boing those to Bombay, 
Ahumdnagnr, Shohtpur, nnd S.Uiirn. To Sat lira thero wero three 
routes, by tho Kntrsij, Biibdcv, nnd Diva passes, all lvnda rrfth great 
skill nnd in tho most substantial manner, tho top of tho Krttraj pass 
boing piorcod by n long tunnel. Many miles of oxccllont mado road 
crossed tho Poona cantonment, nnd connected it with Kirkeo and 
tho city. Thero was also a second class road by Nnrdyangaon to 
Junnar and Nasik. All tlioso roads converged on tho city and 
afforded easy nccoss from all parts of tho sub-division to the vast 
quantity of supplies required by a population of over 90 000. In-" 
tho opinion of Mr. Fletcher tho classing officer, the poople to the’ • 


1 Tho detail* wero: Of tho early crop*, bi/ri3i'5 per cent, jrrfri 1S-K 
0*9, (it and rdla 0*5, tur 0'3,oluU<esO'3, Itttlga 0-3, and bhuimto 0*2, total *"2 „ 

Of the lata crops, jvdrt 20'9, wheat 3-2, gram 1 -3, 'castor seed 0*6 sun-,-,? 51 
miscellaneous, 1*3, total Si'S ; oecapied waste IS S. Bom. Gov, Sec. OId??(B^ e 


. ndgH 
percent, 
sugarcane 0*3, 
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Sff V ° f , r na W0, ‘° ai ? d ,css tllri ™g than tlioso in tho oast. 

11.0 lioldmgsworo smaller, there was a want or roads, and tho land 

V s l csa fcrl,lc - C ° lo "f 1 H addington thought this might he true 
of a few exceptional villages. But on tho wholo tho people of the 
huI, - division were bettor off than tho pooplo of any other part of the 
district-. 1 As regards tho value of land, as much as one hundred 
tunes tho amount of tho assessment was obtainable in 1871. 

Under the revision survey the total area of tlio eighty-one villages 
was found to ho 20-1,135 acres or 28,031 acres more thau tho 
former recorded area. This largo discrepancy was mainly due to 
tho fact that at tlio time of Licutcnnnt Nash’s-survcy tho area of free 
grazing lands was not measured. 2 Of the total uvvmbor of eighty- 
four villages, seventy-four wore arranged in eight classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 8s. to 3s. Grf. (Its. 4-1 J). 
Three villages, Vituori Ghorptiri and Kirkco, adjoining tho 
cantonment woro placed in the first class with a rate of 8s. (Its. 4). 
Six villages on the skirts of tlio city and across the hlntha rivor 
were placed in the second class with a rate of 7s. (its. 3i). Twenty-six 
villages adjoining tho first and second classes were placed in tho 
third class with a rate of Gs. (Rs. 3). Thirteen villages formed tho 
fourth class with a rato of 5s. Gd. (Rs. 2J). Nine villages formed 
tlm fifth class with a rale of 5s. (Rs. 2 J). Five villages formed tho 
sixth class with n rate of 4s. Gd. (Rs. 2$). Nino villages formed tho 
seventh class with a rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). Throo villages, across the 
Iffulhn-Muln in tho north-cast corner of this survoy group, formed 
the' eighth class with a rato of 3s. Gd. (Rs.l J). Of the remaining ten 
villages, seven villages transferred to tho Mfival sub-division were 
placed in the fifth class with a into of 5s. (Rs. 21), and tho throo 
villages, of which tlio existing settlement lind been carried out 
subsequent to that of the rest of the sub-division, were placed ono 
in tho third, one in tho fourth, mid ono in tlio fifth clnss. 

There was little channel watered land, and except in the village of 
IVishtin the wnt cr-snpply in none of tho channels was of superior quality. 
In lYcduin, in consequence of tho improvement in tho supply of water 
caused by tho recent construction of a largo pond, the Survey Superin- 
tendent proposed tonpply a liiglicstacro rate of 16s. (Us.8) in excoss of 
the dry-crop rate. Tho highosfc rate in other villngos was lls.(Rs. 61) 
and in sown lands it was ns low ns 2x. (Re. 1). Tho existing assess- 
ment on wcll-wnlorcd and channel-watered land was £4-70 (Rs. 4700); 
tlio proposed channel watered assessment was £223 (Rs. 2280) or 


> r.icnt.-Colonrl AVnddington, Survey Superintendent, 840 ot 30tli November 1872. 
Horn. Gov. Pel. CLT. 401. . . xr . im 

* Of tills large iitercnso In area Col. Francis (Survey Comr. 40/ of 2ltn March 1573, 
Bom. Gov. Sec. CU. -ir.7) wrote: In no reassessed district has been found tho 
f onner survey so Imperfect as it lias heen found to bo here. Tins is owing chiefly to 
the general adoption of Mr. I’ringle’s measurements at tho first settlement in place ot 
n fresh survey. Tho largest differences of area, compared with tho presont survey, 
occur in hilly lands, winch in somo eases seem to lmvo been left unmeasured, anu in 
Olliers shown ns unnr.ibie, though producing gross, and most valuable for graving on 
account of tlieir nearness to Poona. In ono caso tlio nrablo area, according to the now 
rnrvoy Is shown to lie more than double wlmt was charged for under tho original 
settlement {in'nnothcrenso it is 00 per cent more, and in many cases it is bolwcen ZO 
and 30 per cent in excess. 
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on avcrago aero rnto of 5*. 3^7. (Rs. 2 as. 10J) oxclosivo of drr 
rate. Ktca was grown to Rome extent in tlio vii Ws on tlo 
harder. Inti the total nrca under rice was only 1005 acres Coload 
Francis' highest riceacre rate forthc contignousMnvnl villages mi'll 
(Rh. 4}), the nverngo acre rate ott them being 'k3Jti. (hs.2o? 2M 
For the Unvoli group the highest rice aero rate propokd vk 1 ?/’ 
(Ra. 0) which when npplied gave an average aero rate of *h 3W 

(Rs. 3 as. 105). 'Jlioofrect of the propped rates in eig%K,D0TilWs • 

was to raise the assessment on occupied Inntl from £708(1 tits 7<i urn 
collected in 1871-72 to 115,312 (Rs. 3,53,120) or an ineWo of 39 
per cent. Of this sum .CM, 080 (Rs. 1 ,46,890) was the assessment on 
dry-crop land, giving nn nverngo acre rnto of !r.1d(Re.Ia.f) 
£223 (Its. 2230) were on account of a water ccs», and £400 (lie, 4m) .' 
on rico land. In the remaining three villages tho assessment m 
raised from £361 (11s. 3610) to £532 (Rs. b'ilV) m nut qnvte48 
percent, hut the average dry -crop aero rate amtKinlcivois.Vt. 
(Ro.l a. $) or nearly tho panto ns tho general arerage. 

'J'Jto following statement shows the effect of the survey in cighty- 

ono villngos : tJll 

“ Hard i finn ion Sdllanttit, ISIS, 


f Rrrttvrwr. 

OcerntB. 

t'sowrnrs. 

Total | 

An‘ 1 . 

IttnUl. 

Alts. 

11m U1 

Artx 

Dentil. 

Pmiwwvl 
Kllltlng . . 

inerrair ... 

Arfnt. 

l«r,ft« 

IK.riO 

n*. 

i,M,m 

ro,vj 

.Aitc*. 

C2I 

JLk 

r>o 

m 


Tit. 

1 , 51 , s» 

i7 t ?S2 


#C,S30 

— Ctt 

—pi 

1P.K0 

J*,1« 


Compared with tho nverngo collections of tho five years helorc 
3841, tho rental under tho revised rates was 138 per cent higher; 
compared with tho nvorago collections of tho eleven years' ending 
1852 it was 119 percent higher; compared with those of the ten 
years ending 18G2 it wns 101 per cent highor; and compared with 
tboso of the ten years onding 3 872 it wns 96 per cont higher. Ths 
largest incronso was in tlio Tillage of Bluvvdi which was raised 228 
per cont. Of this amount tho increase in tho occupied amble Iona 
hitherto not shown in tlio nccounts wns 90 per cent. In Dhnnknnri 
tho incronso wns 17 5 per cont nnd in Vndgnon Shon* 177 per cent. 1 - 
Should tlieso proposed rates appear too high and the- ixpjrcaso in 
routal ho not in accord with tho Government policy of moderation, tho' 
Survoy Superintendent submitted a modified scale to bo substituted 
in their plnco. Ho reduced tho highest dry-crop aero rates of the first 
and second classes by Is. (8 as.) and the remaining classes by 6d. 
(4 as.) each excop t in one or two cases in which the reduction made 

was Is. (8 as.). Tlie effect of the changes was to lower the proposed; 
assessment on dry-oroplond from £16,209 to £13,679 (Rs. 3,52, 090- 
Its, 1,36,790) and tho total assessment from £15,884 to £1 4 354 
(Rs. 3,58,840 - Rs. 1,43,540). This was an increase of 79 „per 


1 Li oat. -Col. tVoddington, Suiroy Superintendent, 840 of 30tb Nov, 1872 S„ m ;- 
Gov. Set OLI. 400-414. ■ . ' ■ Ho . m 
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cant on tho preceding year’s collections in oighty-ono vi\Wo B • of 
i«n« CrC "^ 1G )’ Gr % nt "' na d "° t0 ‘Hector area brougbfc under 
c 1 ' "' 1 * * * S 5? P er . ce “ t ns tllD tncrenso Caused by tho new 
5*% ?,! ,e ^' ir . v °y Commissioner suggested a highest rice acre rate 
of 10, (Rs. o) instead of 12s. (Us. G), and made some cWes™ 

fnnSTTi"® t f i V1 " S ° S ‘i A ° c ° rd,n ff <*> his proposals the increase 
in tho total rental was reduced to about 75 per cent. Government 
Bluictionctl tho propo?nls of the Survey Coin mission or,* 

As tins Government o£ India intimated their satisfaction that the 
rates originally proposed by tho Survey Suporintondont had been 
modified, and expressed their readiness to mako further reductions 
should reductions appear necessary, the Survey Superintendent 
inmio sonic fnrthcr changes in individual villages and brought tho 
total assessment on the cultivated lands of the eighty-four villages 
to XI d, J 19 (Us. ],iJ.J,190) Showing an iucrcnso of 07 per cent on tlio 
preceding year's payments. Tho avorago dry-crop ncro rato was Is. 
J!»“- O' l «*) channel water rate Is. 5* rf. (Es. 2 as. 3#) and rice rato 
us. lied. (Hs.2 os.I5J). s 


The following statement shows for tho eighty-four llavcli villages 
under the revision settlement originally proposed by the 
Superintendent of Survey, tho revised settlement advocatod in tho 
transmitting report of the Survey Commissioner and sanctioned by 
Government in .Inn o 1873, mid tbo settlement fmnlly proposed by 
tho Survey Superintendent* in September 1873. Government 
sanctioned the fluid proposals in October 1873: 4 

K'jMjl-fonr Ifarcli Village * : Settlement, 1S7S. 


Yvnutr 

MImS. 

l'roftnu^j 

it;*"*. 

IntrcMC. 

Ilf. 

Wfiti 

IN. 

1,4*1, M4 

I'cr Coni. 

W 

rt 

M , 


Iu 1 870-7-1- the rainfall wns 14 inches at Indifpnr, 32 ntPoonn, 
13 at. iTiinnnr, and GS at Kliadkiila. Except in Jtiival, Puraudhar, 
and the Into crop part of Indltpur, tho rainfall wrs not fnvonrablo 
cither for the early or for tho late harvest. In tho west the onrly 
crops .werg good in MAval and in the south-west and north ofHnvcli, 
nntl fair ir. .1 utinar and Klicd. In Mulslii insufficient rainfoll in tho 
earty part of tho season, and nn excessive fall near the close caused 
much damage. In the east the early crop was fair in Pumndhnr, 
middling in Sirnr, and indifferent in Bhimtliadi nnd Indupur whore 
the outturn was very trilling. Tlio late harvest was good in 
'.Vurnndhnr, fair in Indapur, and middling in tho rest of tho east. 
Public health was generally good. Slight cattle disease was 


1 Gov. Jtcn. 3510 of S0«i Juno 1S73. Bom. Gov. Set. CLT. 403-409. 

■ kicul.-Co). AVnO.liriL'lon, Survey Superintendent, 821 ol 27tli Aug, 1873 and 314 

of 18U> April 1874. Bom. Gov. Scl. CLI. 471-473,483. 

= llom. Gov. Scl. CM. 47G. 

* Gov. IV*. 5495 ol 3rd Get. 1373. Boin.Gov. Sd.CU. 479. 
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present in Mdval, Jnnnav, Haveli, and Khod. 1 TilWn £ - . ' 
1,84.8,831 to 1,901,205 acres, collections fell from 0 £mfi<t(i?' 
£99,117 (Rs.l 1,26,890 -Rs. 9,91,170), £17,796 (Bs. 1 77 ' ' 
remitted, and £9125 (Rs. 91,250) left outstanding. ’ M zIm , 
the rupee price of Indian millet fell from about 28 to 48 ™,, 7 
(14- 24 'shers). 5 


In 1873-74 the revised survey settlement was introduced into a 
group of thirty-nine villages settled in 184844. These rilla»es 
formerly belonged to the Supa petty division of Purandhar. 'Sim 
the first settlement in 1843-44 thirty of these w'llswes had been 
handed to Bhimthadi and nine to Purandhar. The conntiv sloped 
southwards in a waving plain watered by the JTnrha and other" 
streams non'e of which flowed throughout the hot weather. In 
capabilities and olimato these villages differed little from each other, 
except that those lying along the Nira had a larger piopsyWea t>l 
deep black soil. The early crops were bdjri , math, and mug.-, ttm 
only late crop was jvdri among which a good deal offcmlanm 
sown broadcast. In the northern and eastern villages the late crops, 
and in the western and southern villages the early crops, predominated.-' 5 
Except in a few villages cultivation was careless. The fields were 
overrun with weeds ; the land was not ploughed more than once in 
three or four years; and the nse of manure on drycrop lands/except 
to a limited extent by the folding of sheep, of which great numbers^ 
were reared, was apparently unknown. The garden lands, which were 
almost exclusively under wells, were by no means of a high class. . 
Sugarcane was grown in the few places which had a twelve month f , 
water-supply. The usual garden crops were wheat, gram, vegetable-' 
and Jvdri) of these jvdri was a special favourite under inferior 
wells. As regards communication and markets considerable 
changes had taken place since the former settlement in . 1843. At 
that time, of the four markets which gave Supa an advantage over 
IndApur and Kurkumb, three, WAi Bhor and SAtAra, were thirty 
miles across the country from the nearest part of the group and mow 
than twice as far from the most distant ; while the fourth, Sdsvod, 
was not less than twenty miles from the nearest point. By the now 
roads from the Kira bridge to the railway station at Kedgaon, from 
BArAmati to Pittas, and from SAtAra to Poona by the Diva and 
Katraj posses, many of these villages had been brought within a 
day’s march of the railway. Poona, which was stiff ns iormorly 
the great market for prod ace, was more accessible than from IndApur, 
and not much less accessible than from Kurkumb. The town of 
Snna itself was only ten miles from the Kcdgnon station. Tho local 
markets were BArAmati, Supa, PAtas, and Jeyuri of which Bardmati 
was the most important especially as a cattle market. 

During the survey lease tho Supa prico of jvdH rose from about 
80 pounds (40 shers) the rupoa m the first ton years to about. 34 
pounds (17 shers) the rupee m the last ten years of tho lease that 
Is an increase of 135 per cent. Tho coirospondmg increaso in the 


i gov. Comr. S. V, 0020 of 29th Dec. IS/3. 
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price of biijri was from about G8 to 28 pounds (34-14 alters) or 143 
per cent. 1 - 

At. the introduction of the 1843 settlement the Supa group 
was passing from n state of great depression to one of comparative 
prosperity. This was dno to tho revision of assessment carried out 
somo years boforo by Lieutenant Shortrede. Under Lieutenant 
Sliortrcdo’s rates the assessment which had been fixed by the 
former survey at £12,270 (Rs. 1,22,700) on thirty-sovon villages was 
reduced to £10,140 (Rs. 1,01,400) on 39 J villages. In spite of this 
reduction tho average yearly collections, during tho seven years 
(1836-1842) after tho introduction of Lieutenant Shortrede’s 
modified rates, were only £3498 (Rs. 34,9S0) of a total assessment on 
Government lands of £8850 (Rs. 88,500) or less than 40 per cent ; 
and, though cultivation spread from 4 0,G9G acres in 1836 to 113,768 
, acres in 1842, there was n progressive increase in remissions. No 
less than £5000 (lis. 50,000) of a total of £74 00 (Rs. 74,000) of remis- 
sions woro allowed .during tho last two years (3841-42) of the settle- 
ment. TIio fixed survey settlement for thirty years was introduced 
'ih J lS43, tho new rates being the same n3 in Kurkumb or ten per 
cent' higher than in Inditpnr. During the first year (1843-44) of this 
thirty years’ settlement, of a total assessed area of 141,310 acres, 
2G,302 arable acres were waste. In tho next year the arable waste 
was reduced to 17,191 acres, in the succeeding year to 14,140 
' and in 1847 it had fallen to 8690 acres. From this time until 
1852 tho arable waste gradually increased until in 1S5~ lfc 
amounted to nearly 15,000 acres. The c°ll e ctKm 8 
' £4206 (Rs. .4 2,0 60) in 1844-45 to £5310 (Rs. 53,100) in 1847-48 and 
£5194 --(Rs. 51,940) in 1S52-53. Large . remissions were m 

two .of the first ten years, £417 (Rs.4170) m 1844-45 and £828 
(Rs. - 8280) In 1S50-51 . TJio average collections dnr “e fc L© ton years 
ending 1853 woro £4880 (Rs. 4 8,800) and remissions £ 171 (Rs 1710) 
and tho area under tillage was 120,004- acres. Between 1853 and 
1858 the arable waste was reduced to 1000 , JEJ® £5728 
risen to 1787 acres. The collections in 1862-63 were £5728 


1 The details arc : Supa rroduer Rupee r rices, tShU-1873. 
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due to the very large remission allowed in 1866-67. which imniwU 
to _ £1859 (Rs. 18,590) or one-third of the entire assessment. Wift 
this exception, the remissions since 1854 were nominal. The fol- 
lowing statement gives the average tillage and collections dminj 
the survey lease : 1 ^ 

Supa Tillage and Revenue, 1843- 1878 . 


Thar. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

lata.. 

Brans* 

siosa. 

Pouxe 

non 

Area- 

Bents). 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

'1 

ISIS -1653 ... 

1853-1803 .. 

1863 -1813 ... 

f 

Acres. 

126,004 

189,066 

142,225 

Rs. 

50,664 

56,408 

67,890 

Acres. 

16,100 

2825 

1848 

Rs. 

6162 

1212 

012 

Acres. 

141,7PI 

142,791 

144,666 

IU. 

67,710 

68,001 

Rs. 

m j 

416 ( 

m | 

Bt 

4W6 

66.0S2 

83.660 


During the survey lease population increased from 22,‘fta 
1843 to 32,722 in 1873 or 48 - 5 per cent ; houses from 3804 to 4301 
or 13 per cent ; wells from 1003 to 1720 or 71 per cent ; carts fronf 
191 to 578 or 202 per cent; ploughs from 1110 to 1467 or 31:2 per 
cent ; buffaloes from 1252 to 1654 or 32 per cent ; cowb from B910 to 
11,649 or 17 per cent; bullocks, draught and plough, from 12,907 to 
14,256 or 10‘4 per cent ; and sheep and goats from 18,934 to 24,063 
or 30 - 3 per cent. Horses showed a fell from 1150 to 844 or 2GG per 
cent. Of the new wells 44 were built in the first ten years, 148 in 
the second ten years, and 225 in the last ten years of the survey lease. 

The condition of the people was on the whole good. JW of them 
were hopelessly involved and every village had some families -who 
.were free from debt. At Pandfira there were many stacks of strait 
two years old still undisposed of, though the third yeafe’h crop was 
in the ground and ready to cut. Many of the villages especially 
the larger ones showed signs of having once been more populous. 
In numerous instances this apparent fall in the population and 
ruined appearance of the larger villages was owing to the fact that 
landholders whose fields lay far from the village site, had built them- 
selves huts and lived there permanently, allowing their village houses 
to go to ruin. Thus the apparent desolation was in many cases a 
sign of increased security of life and property. 

It was a common practice in this as in other snb-divisiong for the 
cultivators to sell their crops in a lump or Jchoti while' stall nniipe. 
In 1872 in the Supa group the prices realized varied from 31 times 
to a little less than 1£ times tho new assessment. The highest 
sum realized was from the poorest field the classification of which 
was only 1 h annas. Tho total collections in twenty coses of lump or 


2d sW a®'w2;odo;,Vuri^^ ttoV^inins fifteen 

about Rs. SOOO_i ni 184t-4S,3!..S^Oiu 1630.51, «»• 18,000m 18CG-C7. In 


The tillage area roso from 115,000 acres in 1S13-4I to 133,000 acres in 1B4T-4B 
Ml to 1 & 0 M to WjjMO. After .{SMOjtnnton little oyer. 140,000 i“ 1^7-58 
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Ichoii enles woro £217 16s. (Rs. 2178) on which the proposed assess- 
ment canto to £ 87 (Rs. 370) or about one -sixth. did not 

produce of fcbo land, since the middle-man 
must, besides tlio cl onion fc of nslc, cover the expenses of watohinff 
reaping, nnd harvesting. 1 

Thirty-nine villages wore arranged in four classos with Inchest 
flrycrop acre rates varying from 2*. 9d. to 2.*.(Rs. ljj - I). Two villages 
close to the road from Sittdra by tlio Nira bridge to Poona were 
placed m tlio first class nnd charged a rate of 2*. 9 d. (Rs. 1|> ; twelve 
villages along the western boundary and on tlio road to tho Kodgaon 
station wore placed in tho second class and charged a rate of 2s7 Grl. 
(Us, 1 J); twelve villages to tho east nnd south of tho preceding 
elnss were placed in tlio third clnss and charged a rate of 2s. 3ct. 
(Rs. 3 1) ; and thirteen villages in tho south-east of this revision survey 
group wo ro placed in tho fourth clnss and charged a rate of 2s. 

' (Re. J). No rice was grown in any of theso villages and tho channel 
irrigation was very poor. Tho proposed highcsL channel water ncro 
rato was A «•. (Rs. 2). Compared with tho preceding year's collec- 
tions the revised survey 1 ' rental showed an incrcaso From £5746 to 
£8171 (Rs. 57,4 60 -Its. 81,710) or 42 per cent. Tho following state- 
ment shows tho effect of tho survey : 9 

Su/m Jtrri’ion Settlement, 1873. 


Srrn.rvrvT. 

Occcnrp. 

UsocciTirn. 

Totju- [ 

Area, j 1 Cental. 

Area. | 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Prof^od ... 
Kiistmg 

... 

A rrex. 

142.2J5 

R*. 

FI ,71 3 
f.7,4nv 

Awt. 

1KH 

1630 

Tin. 

sno 

4-13 

Acre**. 

ir.s.3^o 

141,005 

Tin. 

fli.013 

67,001 

n.roi 

21,252 

—272 

—21.3 

14,221 

21,039 


Tho Surrey Co tnmisttioncr proposed a foiv modifications. Ho 
removed tho first class, and transferred a few villages from tho 
second to the third class, and from tho third to tlio fourth class. 
Government sanctioned tho settlement ns modified by tho Survey 
Commissioner. 3 


In 3874-75 tho rainfall vnm 27 inches at Indfipnr, 38 at Poona, 
25 at .Tuininv, and 92 at KhadkfUa. Tho season was on the whole 
favourable both for early nnd late crops. In some villages of Haveli, 
lnduptir, .Uliimtlindi, and Khed tho early crops woro slightly 
damaged by excessive rain in September and October. In a few 
villages of Jiiniiar considerable dnmngo was caused by insects called 
itiikfoilast. Public health was generally good. Slight cattle disease 
was present in some sub-divisions.'* Tillage fell from 1,901,205 
to l,88‘l,G7i) acres, collections rose from £99,117 to £11S,333 
(ITS:9,9I,1 70- Rs. 11,83,330), £40G1 (Rs.40,G10) woro remitted, and 
£720 (11s. 7200) loft outstanding. At Ind&pur tho rupee price of 
Indian millet fell from about 43 to GO pounds (24-30 alters ). 


Chap ter TO 
» I, and. 

TtEvjrsion 

Suiivev. 

Supa, 

1873 - 74 - 


1874-75. 


» Horn. Otiv. P.*l CIJ. SIS. _ _ „ 

» r.t.-c'ol. WmWinpton, Siifv.Snpl. SIf7ofr.thSept. 1873. Bom. wov. ScI. CLJ. 507-021. 

* Cffv.'Iira. G377 of SSiid Nov. 1873, Bom. fiov. Scl. CU 052-55-1. 

* m.v. Cuttir. 8, 1). 4718 of 29th Dec, 187-1. 
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About the closo of 1874 a fall in the price oE grain 1 led Government 
to set limits to tbs amounts by which the former rates might i, , 
enhanced and to reduce some of tho enhanced settlements which had 
been introduced into Poona. It was right that Government ahonld ! 
take advantage of the discovery of land held without payment, should 
correct mistakes in measuring and in classing, should share with ' 
tho people the benefits derived from better roads and from’ the', 
opening of railways, and should receive a share of the profit which 
tho rise in produce prices caused to the landholders. As it no 
longer seemed probable that tho high prices which ruled during tho" > 
ten years ending 1872 would continue. Government ordered°that ’ 
tho increase iu revenue in any village group should never he more 
than thirty-three per cent j that the increase in a single villare 
should never bo more than sixty-six per cent, and that tho increase 
in an individual rental should never bo more than 100 pet cent*. To 
bring tho amounts of enhancement, which had been Bandionodin./ 
some of tho revised portions of Poona, 2 into accord with these ruteS,. 
Government proposed that tho necessary changes should he made'oft 
the following principles. The highest rates in the group were to % 
so reduced' as to bring tbo increase in the total revenue of the group 
within the limits of fifty per cent. When this was done, any case in 
which the increase in a village was still above 75 per cent, or in an 
individual holding above 100 per cent, should be reported for orders 
with distinct recommendations from the survey officers whether 
further oliangos were necessary, and if so how they should be made. 
Government hoped that in groups originally settled after 1848, little 
or no field operations would be required, and that tho_ re vision of 
tho assessment by o more readjustment of thB highest rates would 
bo found to be sufficient.® ' ' "• 

In accordance with these instructions in 1875-76 the survey 
officers made proposals for reducing the revised assessment o 1 
Ind&pur, Bhimthadi, Haveli, Pdbal, and Supa. The actual settlement 
finally sanctioned by Government are given below, showing thei 


1 Indian miUot rnpco prices wero in Bhimthadi 14* then In 1868-69, 19J i 
18G9-70, 17J in 1870-71, 12 in 1871-72, 224 in 1S72-73, 30 in 1873-74, 30 in 1874-71 
and 36 in 1875-76 ; in Jndipur 15 in 1871-72, 17 in 1872-73, 30 in 1873-74, 46 i 
1874-76, and 37 in 1876-76. Collector of Poona, 4370 of 7th .Tunis 1884. The Inddmi 
figures here given differ from those given in the statement on page 512. 

- The details (Bom. Gov. Sel. Clf , 174) are : 


Foot is Survey Settlement t, tS36 - 18U l and ISOS- 1S7A. 



OrctQlKAIi ScraLEXEXT. 

Revised BemdarcxT. 


Spb-Di vision. 

Arable. 
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Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Arable. 

Rents], 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Increase. 

Ind&pur ... 
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238,136 
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161.210 

147,244 

Re. 

81 ,801 
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80,905 
102,223 
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A. p. 

5 5 
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10 1 

0 0 

Acres 

270,076 

213,703 
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102,411 

169,227 

Bs. 
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134,763 
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78,788 

A. p. 

7 4 
11 0 
14 7 
12 7 

7 11 
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BD 

06 

48 

31 


Sel CL SftSSJfoS m-179. 1874 45 °° ° f 10& A "^ st WV B'om. Gov. 
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•cenlage incroaso - on tho original thirty yoara’ settlements 
reduced betwoon 183G and 1844: 1 




SKrTH’SfFMfl 
1830. JBU. 

TtPOUCED Hr. VISION 

S&rrt,KUK»TO, 1875-70. 

Suc-Divifatojf. 

Vtu- 

LA<3 CB. 
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Amount. 
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over 

1830-41. 
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Dry-crop ] 
Aero 
Ifcvto. 

IniMptir 

78 

Jim. 

81,1 St 

ns. 

1 , 11,000 

Per Cent, 
aa 

AS. h. 

O a 


48 

71,222 

1,03,033 

40 

8 0 

llnull 

83 

80,005 

1.13,773 

41 

11 IO 

1’AtKrt 

r.o 

1,02,223 

1,80,470 

30 

21 2 

Kuprv 

33 

57,401 

72,303 

20 

■" 


In 1S75-7G tlio rainfall was 21 inches at Indnpur, 3S at Poona, 
at Jimnar, mid 110 at IChndlcilla, a fall supply, but, ns tlio falls 
rc ill-timed, the season was unfavourable. An excessive fall, when 
s early crops wore still young, did so much damage that many 
cts had to bo resown. In a few villages of Havoli and Sirur tlio 
>ps were slightly injured by locusts. The rice in Mdval suffered 
in early floods and later from want of rain. The outturn of tlio early 
>ps was not more than ton-sixteenths to twelve-sixteenths ; in 
iny places it was much less. In tlio eastern or late crop parts tlio 
nfall was short, and the crops were far below the average. In 
flslpur, Bhimthndi, nnd south Sirnr jvdri withered for want of 
n, and in many places did not grow more than eighteen inches 
T h. The late harvest wns less than a half crop and tlio outturn 
^cotton was not more than a fourth. The district suffered from a 
irera outbreak of cholera which began in tho hot weather and. 
ntinnod until October (1875). More than 4000 seizures wore 
[al. About 1000 head of cattle died from disease.- Tillage fell 
un 1,884,070 to 1,875,GG9 acres and collections from £118,d J3 
£112,073 (Its. 1 1, 83,330 -Bs. 11,20,730), £3480 (Bg. 84,800) 
>ro remitted, and £703 (Its. 7030) loft outstanding. At Indtfpur 
o rupee price of Indian millet roso from about GO to 5G pounds 

0 - 28 slier#). 

In 187G-77 tbo rainfall was 5 inches at Indnpur, 15 at Poona, 1-7 
Jnnnar, and 77 at Khadkilla. In tho east 1876-77 was a year of 
mino. Tho rainfall was very scanty and the crops failed. iu ° 
Aval rico suffered considerably. In tlio wost of Junnar Khed and 
avoli tbo early crops wore fair perhaps six to seven -sixteen ths . 

1 the cast of tlicso sub-divisions and m Indlipnr and Bhimthadi, 
:cept in watered land no early crops wore grown ^ato crops wore 
wn in parts of Mdval, Havcli. Sirnr, and Purnndhar, but none wero 
wn in Tnditpur or in Bhimthadi. All over the district tho Into 
irvost wns an almost complete failure. Great distress prevailed 
id ro lioT works had to be provided.* Public health on tho whole 

. Bontw Gov. Scl. CLI. TIw liiglios^dry^srop ocro^ates finalljr sag^ionc^jn'ero 

f T r ’ E h^ ^ Pdbnl Ba. SB. 3, K*. If, 

n is’ H»- U, Its. 15 ; Supa Be. 14 , Ks> t J, Bo. 1. 

u 6* von uaaor Apiculture Chap. IV. 
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was good. Cholera appeared in some parts and canaed 651 death* 
Cattle disease prevailed slightly. In the east many cattle died of 
starvation and thousands were driven to the west for emiuJ ' 
Tillage fell from 1,875.669 to 1,864,475 acres and collections from 
£112,673 to £70,321 (Rs. 11,26,730 - Rs. 7,03,210), £174 (R,. S 
were remitted, and £45,683 (Rs. 4,66,830) left outstanding. At 
IndApur the rupee price of Indian millet rose' from about 66 to in 
pounds (28-19 fibers). V 

In 1877-78 the rainfall was 28 inches at Inddpur, 20 at Poona, q 
at Jonnar, and 51 at Khadk&la. In the east and south-east a loni 
break damaged thB early crops but in the west the early hnrre* 
was above the average. The late crops were much injured by blighi 
and in some places towards the east they entirely Med. Fever 
was very prevalent, and there were 3196 deaths- from cholera.® 
Tillage rose from 1,864,475 to 1,868,193 acres and coWectum from 
£70,821 to £110,148 (Rs. 7,03,210 - Rs. 11,01,480), £135 (hsA&hy , 
were remitted, and £6866 (Rs. 68,660) left outstanding. Atlndapur 
the rupee price of Indian millet rose from about 38 to 18 pounds 
(19 - 9 alters). .... * 

In 1 878-79 the rainfall was 29 inches at Ind4pur, S3 at Poona, 39 
at Junnar, and"73 at Kliadkdla. In the west the early crops were 
good ; in the east they were almost destroyed by untimely rain onj 
to some extent by locusts. In the west the late harvest was an 
average o'ne ; in the east it was almost destroyed by rats. Numbers 
of the poorer husbandmen took work on the Nira Canal. .Public 
health was generally good. 8 Tillage fell from 1,868,193 to 1,861,631 
acres and collections from £110,148 to £104,030 (Rs. 11,01,480- 
Rs. 10,40,300), £25 (Rs.250) were remitted, and £1 0,864 (Rs.l,03j6l0) 
left outstanding. - At Indfipur the rupee price of Indian millet fell 
from about 18 to 20 pounds (9-10 slters). 


In 1878-79 revised assessments were introduced into' 
Government and one reversionary or dumdla village,! And survey 
rates were for the first time introduced into four reversionary 
or dumdla villages in Purandhar. Most of these villages' hw 
belonged to the SAsvad m&mlatddr’s division of Purandhar wliicl 
was settled in 1847. Of the thirty-five Government villages th 
revised settlement was proposed for a group of sovopfct^in village 
in April 1878 and for a group of eighteen Government- VjlJngesJn 
February 1879. 4 The Purandhar sub-division was bounded on the 


1 Rev. Comr. 8. J>. 945 of 27th Teh. 1877. 
s Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Rep. for 1877-78, 76-78. 

8 Bom. PreR. Genl. Adm. Rep. for 1878-79, 78-79. • > * 

4 Purandhar formerly included two divisions, the svbha or mAmlatdir’s eliara* 
with the head-quarters at SiSsvad and the peta or mahitlkori’s charge with the head? 
quartern at Supa. The Supa group which was settled in 1844 included fifty-uino 

villaaes. forty-five Government and fourteen alienated. The Sdsvad croun whirl, 

,o.-T -^11,™,. thlvt.xr.twn fin™, faruup WillCil was 


m were, included within th B limits of themAmlatdfir’s division, In 
ing year 1862-03 eight villages were transferred from the adioinimr sul, ■ 

vl Li finally in 1866-CT **ft*""Sr* thirty-seven ^GoiemSnndS 

„..w,..tcd were made over to the Bhimthadi suh-division. Those cbSS 
Purandhar inApnl 1878 ninoty-two villages, nisty-eoven Govemmcfitwla twcnt£ 
five alienated. - >• 3 


division 
followin, 
of Have, 
alienated were 
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north and north-cast by BavDli nndBhimthndi which were separated 
from Purnndliar by tho Bliuleshvar rango which rose about 1000 
feet from tho plain. Purandbar was bounded on the east by 
Bhimtlmdi, on tho south by tho river Nira which separated Poona 
- from Sdtdrn, and on tho wost by the Pant Saohiv’s territory and a 
, portion of Uavcli. Tho rainfall in tho Purandbar sub-division 
varied from 1-1*<32 inches in 1872-73 to 81*26 inches in 1874-75 and 
‘ averaged 20'2i inches. 1 Tho husbandry in. Puxandhar did not 
’differ from that in tho neighbouring sub-divisions except that tho 
‘land was oftoncr ploughed, tho. light soils yearly and the heavier 
black soils onco in two yearB. Tho landholders showed more 
energy in flio cultivation of their fields. Tho sub-divisions of land 
•property, as n rule, wore minuto and its market valno was high. 
Mnuuro was applied to the drycrop soils only when tho fanner found 
lio, bad it to spare. "Watered lands when mndo ready for sugarcane 
generally got as much as fifty cartloads tho noro, whilo twenty 
Id thirty cart loads tho acre sufficed for ordinary garden crops. 
Tho manure consisted of the usunl farm-yard voinso or sheep 
droppings. In most of tho first group of nineteen villages, 
seventeen Government and two alienated, it was customary to raise 
a second crop of grain aftor bajri or other kharif crops had boon 
cloaked. According to Mr. Whitcombo tho classing assistant who 
reported on thoso ninotoon Tillages, the sugar manufactured in this 
sub-division was much prized for its firmness which enabled it to 
stand travelling. It fetched about 4s. (Its. 2) tho palln of 120 ahers 
more than the jngri manufactured elsewhere. Tho Purandbar 
sugarcane had tho peculiarity of heiugkept eighteen months on tho 
ground. Tho people paid that by keeping it so much longer tho 
sugar-mnking power of tho juice was greatly increased. The enno 
was planted in May or Juno and cut in November or December of 
tbk 4c41 Owing year. The early crops were 51'G per cent and the 
Into crops,, including 14 per cout of fallow land, wore 48’5 per 
rent. Tho chief crop was bttjri 48 percent and tho next was jvari 
17"2 percent.® 

During tho term of tho survey lonso road communications had 
jecn greatly improved. In 1817 tho Poonn-Sfttfira road by he 
3/ipdcv paw .was tho only mado road. This pass was very steep and 
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1 The details are * Purandhar Rainfall. ISfl • 1877. 
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little used by carls. Pack bollocks brought most of tlcsima 
produce to the 1W mmkot. In 1878 tho Bfipdev p!l5s jjj j 
by local carls ns a means of communication from thn riiul!! 
near it to the chief market town of Sdsvnd. Hero tho road ioimJ 
tbo comparatively new road to Poona over tlio Dim pas* VT 
Siisviul numerous roads branched, ono to Jejuri where it was ioir®l 
by tbo main road from tbo Diva pass. Half-way from tie BM e - 
pacs on tbo road to S/Wrnd branched off another road to the fort of 
J’nranrllinr, but sinco the completion of tho Diva pass road this ms 
not much used. Another road fnirly metalled but not bridged, left 
Sfisvml to thosonlh-wesl, and, nftor passing through the Ssfgfr pass ’ 
joined tho ninin road from Poona to Shlrtra by ffe Silmj Lsv 
The KiUwj pass road, nftcr passing through the lands of some' of :i ' 
tho south-western villngos of Pumndhar, crossed the Uiranvnuot 
far from llin market town of Kikvi. Another uabnigA nsto 
road left Sitsvad on the south and crossed tho PisaplapascWtV 
tbo villngc of Pnrineba and tbns on to tho river Kira not for km 
the village of Toudla, Another road practicable for carts left lie 
main road from the Diva pass, closo to tbo villago of Belsarj a®8' 
crossed tbo Roe pass fo tho IJrali railway station. BeaiMies&i 
metalled roads, during tho 1870-77 fnmino threo other fair waller 
ronds wore laid oat ns relief works. Ono of them joins Sfertd 
willi Snpa, mul tho other two start from Jejuri and pass- cist, 
Wlioro thirty years before tboro was only ono mndoroad, in 1878 
tbero woro numeroua lines of communication affording every facility 
for tbo conveyance of surplus produce to tlio different largo market^ 
tho chief of which was Poona. T ho chiof manufactures were cotton 
cloth or htgtlif, blankets orkdmllis, and bangles. Ono hundred looms 
were dovotod to tlio weaving of Ingdis and twenty-ono to the making _ 
of MmbUf. Tho host of both were takon to the Poona market, 
whoro they found a ready sale. The prices for lugdis ranged from 
5s. to £1 (Rs. 21-10), and tho highest prico that tho best class of 
kdmblis fetched was Gs. (Its. 3). At tho villago of Mandar course 
glass bangles woro mndo costing about Gd. (4 as.) tho hundred. The. 
local markets were at Sitsvad, Yala, Parinolm, nnd Kikvi Except 
Sitsvad they woro of no great importance. AJ most tho who lo of tho 
surplus Cold prodneo went to Poonn. 

During tho thirty years ending IS77 the Sitsvad produce prices had 
rison from an averago of 83 pounds oijvdri tho rupee daring the ten 
yoars ending 1837 to 42 pounds during the ten years ending 1SG7 or * 
102 per cent. Tho average for tho next ten years (1867-1877) 
44 pounds showed a fall of 5 per cent compared with the ten years 
ending 1807 and a riso of 93 per cent compared with the ten yiears 
ending 1857. Tho corresponding figures for etyri were 70 pounds 
in the ton years ending 2857, 36 in tho ten years ending 1867, and 36 
in tho ten years ending 1877 ; for wheat 58 pounds, 29 pounds, and ’’ 
27 pounds ; for gram 63 pounds, 28 pounds, and 29 pounds; and for 
rice 36 pounds, 20 pounds, and 20 pounds. Thus, as regards the three' 
chief grains yvdri bdjri and wheat, the landholder was nearlv '3 OO 
per cent better off in the last ton than in tho first ten years of the 184 7 - 
settlement. Compared with those of the second ten years f 1657-1 SfiV'i "~ 
the average prices during the last ten years (1867-18?7)iBhtffrfeda 
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light fall. But tlte liigli average of fclie ton years ending 1 867 was 
liiefly owing to tlio extreme deavnoss of grain between! 861 and 1866. 
ii 1S62 tlie price was higher oven, than in the 1877-famine. Compared 
rith the ten years before the 1847 settlement the average waste 
crcs in fifteen Government villages during the ten years ending 
S57 showed a fall from 2046 to 1148, in the next ten years to 373, 
,nd in the last ton years ending 1877 to 214 acres. Average 
emissions foil from £230 (Its. 2300) in the ten years before the 
cktlomcnb to £8 (IZs. 80} in the first ten years and to 4s. (Us. 2) in 
he second ton years. In the last ton years thoro were no remissions, 
’lie occupied acres of Government and alienated land rose from 
0,834 in the ten years ending 1847 to 40,200 in the ten years 
nding 1857, 1 to 41,225 acres in the ten years ending 1867, and to 
1,420 acres in the ten years ending 1877. The average collections 
U;thcse lands did not show much rise, the amounts being £1792 
Rs. 17,920) during the ten years (1837-1847) before the settlement, 
■1693 (Rs. 16,930) during the first ten years, £1813 (Rs. 18,130) 
Hiring tho second ten years (1857-1867), and £1839 (Rs. 18,390) in 
ho last ten years ending 1S77. The following tabular statement 
■(ves the results : 


Purandhar Tillage and Pcrenue, 1SS7 - 1S77- 


Yr.An. 

flovcrn* 

went 

Villages- 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Hem li- 
stens. 

Out- 

standing*. 

Collec- 

tions. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

It*. 

n s. 

Rs. 

1S37-18I7. . 

15 

lfl,S3 1 

2010 

2300 


17,924 

1817-16:57... 

15 

40. *209 

1148 

81 

852 

10,932 

J&J7-J8C7... 

IO 

41,225 

373 

o 

1 

18.139 

1 £>07 -1877 ... 

15 

41.-UM 

214 

... 

521 

18,300 


According to Colonel Laughton there was a gradual and steady 
so in~ collections until 1874 when the receipts reached within £1 2s. 
Rs. 11) of the total survey rental. During the thirty years’ lease in 
io fifteen Government villages settled in 1847-48, population 
lcreasod from 15,482 in 1847-4S to 18,895 in 1S7G-77 or 22 per cent, 
nd the density to tho square mile from 1 84 to 224 ; flat roofed and 
led houses increased from 2239 to 2G80 or 19'7 per cent and 
latched houses from 259 to 298 or 1 5T per cent; ploughs from 
55 to 757 or 3G'4 per cent ; and carts from 60 to 315 or 425 per 
jnt. „ Tho value of land was very high. Though the information 
innot ho considered more than a rough indication of the trno 
tiluo it. is worthy of note that in fifteen mortgages sums ranging 
■om eight to 420 times and in seven sales sums ranging from 
aven to 3S9 times tho yearly land assessment were realized. 2 
■ublctting was common but nowlioro for cash payments. It 
r as chiefly on tho a ret halt that is half-share plan, by which the 
older .who paid the Government assessment exacted half of the 
rod u co from the tenant, and supplied half of tho seed, and, in 


1 Col. Eanghton haw eliown that tho apparently doubling of tiio nrea hold for tillage 
iring tlio first ten years is partly duo to tho conversion olbighde into acres at tho rats 
Jths of an. jicrc canal to one bi/jha. 

3 Col. Laughton shows that these returns may mislead because tlio sums entered 
paid may include tlio accumulated interest of years of outstanding accounts. 

n 1327— 64 
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Revision 
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Puramlhar, 

1879. 


the c&se of garden land, half of the coat of ropes and of nm 
Under the revision survey the seventeen Government village, JL 
arranged in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates H 
Ss. 3s., and 2s. 9d. (Rs. If, 1$, 1£, and 1|). The effect of the 
propped settlement was an increase of 45-7 per cent and arise in 
the average aero rate from Is. id. to Is. 6 Id. (8J-llij jj p 
details are : Purandhar Proposed Settlement^ 1818 , 



Gorans- 

00T£R>MZ>T OCCOnXD LftD, 

Higher 1 
DwCtej 
Am | 
Hits. 1 

Cuss. 

MAT 

VlL* 

Former Sane}. 

Ra\ tsion Euney . 



Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

In 

crease 

I. 

1 

Acres. 

3013 

R 6 . 
3257 

Acres. 

3500 

Its. 

5715 

rJ 

755 

fox 1 

1 15 

If. „ 

2 

1701 

1680 

1CS0 

21CS 

867 \ 

1 V) \ 

III. 

10 

23,252 

low 

23,510 

1&,18S 


v M 

IV. 

4 

8023 

8257 

8001 

4210 

294 

i 1 »\ 

Total .. 

17 

30,589 

18,783 

33,757 

27,287 

457 

1 \ 


Th0 Government nnooonpicd waste was 133 acres assessed at 
£2 1 8 s. (Rs. 29) or an average acre rate of 5}d. (3) afV 
Gover nmenfc ordered that the proposed rates might ho adopted if™, 
such ipodifications ns the Survey Commissioner might thinknccess^. 
reporting them for the sanction of Government.® The detain °> 
ihe settlement finally sanctioned are : s 

Purandhar Revision Settlement, 1879. 


Class. 

Govern* 

MEVT 

Vil- 

lages. 

| Dnr Crop Land. 

Former. 

1 


Rot Isf on Sun ey. 


Rental. 

Proposed. 

Sanctioned* 

Rental. 

Increase. 

Highest 

Acre 

'Sto’teB. 

Rental. 

Increase 

attest! 
•Aero | 
HaW 



Rs. 

Its. 

Per Gen 

Rs a. 

Rs. 

PcrChnt 

Rs. a. 

I. 

1 

8257 

4840 

48 6 

1 12 

HU 

67*0 

•2 0 

JL 

2 

1680 

1903 

23S 

1 10 

2007 80 3 

1 14 

Ml. 

if 

'11,244 

18,718 

220 

! > » 

j 14,330 

07-4 

110 

17. 

1} 

1273 | 

1382 

8'6 


} 1440, 

13-0 

1 8 

v : 

2 

1373 j 

1785 

so - 0 

1 0 ■ 

1721 

25 '3 

1 6 

Total ... 

17 

18,733 I 

23,088 

SOB 

... 

si, OSS 

317 








— — JL 




The proposed aiy-crop rental was increased ny xvts (its. yyuj or 
4*14 pef cent. The proposed water coss was increased from 15a. 
to 16s. (Rs. ^4-8) and the total rental from £590 to £625 
(Rs. 5900-6250), that is. a rise of £35 (Re. 850) or 5 9 p er C ent. 
Taking dry-crop and water rates together the proposed rental was 
increased by 44 .per cent Compared with the former survey the" 
sanctioned revision showed an increase of 52'8 per cent. 
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The lands o£ the second group of eighteen Government villages 
jre close to or mixed with tho lands of the first group. In climate, 
isbandry, pi-eductions, communications, markets, and manufactures 
ere was no difference. Tho early crops wore 44*6 per cent of 
hich bdjri was 34*3 per cent; and the late crops, including 8*2 
sr cent of waste or fallow, were 55*4 per cent of which. 43 per cent 
sre jvdri. There were ton looms, one for cotton cloth and nino for 
finkets. During tlio thirty-one years of the sottlemonfc the area 
'arable waste fell from 523S in tho ten years ending 1847, to 1293 
the ton years ending 1857, to 404 in tho ten years ending 18G7, to 
’G in the ten years ending 1877, and to 4 in 1877-78. During tho 
n years before ilio settlement (1837-1847) remissions amounted to 
t64 (Rs. 4040) which wore reduced to £7 (Rs. 70) in tho next ten 
■nrs. Tillage rose from 20,029 acres in tho ton years ending 1847 
41,550 in tho ten years ending 1877, and collections from £1816 
Is. 18,160) in llie first ton years of tho settlement (1847-1857) to- 
l961 (Rs. 19,610) in tho ten years ending 1877. Tho details are : 

• • J*tirandfiar Tillage and Revenue, 1837 - 1S7S. 


Y EA*. 

Govern- 

ment 

VIIIiu*c«* 

Tillage 

Area. 

<«) 

Waste. 

Hcmlfl- 

nlons. 

Out- 

r>tancl- 

IngH. 

Collec- 
tions. ! 

1637-1817... 

is 

Acres. 

20,020 

•Acre*. 

oesns 

Ih». 

4000 

Up. 

1380 

Us. 

20,02.7 

1817 - 18- r >7.., 

18 

no, 020 

120:1 

07 

278 

18.1SS 

l&*i7-lStJ7... 

18 

41,2ns 

401 

1 

C 

10,278 

1S07-1S77... 

IS 

4i,r.rso 

170 


ono 

10.000 

1D,G05 

1877*78 . . 

18 

41,012 

4 

... 

22 


t) Modi fnllli cannot bo placed In the return of area lie fort? tli« Introduction of the revenue run cy. 
> record of area was nlw.iyn kept In biffhn*, which lias been turned Into acres at Jths of nn acre 
lIip biff ft a. Tills Is not correct, for the Otffha larlcil according to tho nature of tlic bail. Probably 
the hc«.t black finll the ta^iincd prat »or< Ion was fn!r nmu^li. In the poor or ha rad toils the 
represented^ three or more acres. Colonel lAUghton, Teh. 1870. 

Dnrnig'tbe.first settlement lease iiopnlation increased from 9451 
1847-48 to 11,617 in 1877-78 or 22 *9 per cent; flat roofed and 
ed houses from 1219 to 1441 or 18*2 per cent ; carts from 105 to 
>2 or. 121 per cent ; and watering wells from 201 to 275 or 36*8 
:r cent. Thatched houses decreased from 326 to 250 or 23*3 per 
nt; farm cattle from 4828 to 3878 or 1 9 - 7 per cent; and ploughs 
em 615 to 505 or 17*9 per cent. Under tho revision survey these 
gfhteen Government villages wore arranged into six classes with, 
ghost dry-crop aero rotes varying from 5s. 6 el. to 2s. 9 d. 

!s.’2$- Jg). The effect of the proposed settlement was an increase 
34*3 per cent exclusive of water cess or 39 per cent inclusive of 
iter-cess. Tho average ncro rate roso from Is. (8-J «s.) to Is. 
;cZ. (11J as.). Tho considerations which justified tho increase wore 
o improvement in communications, in the price of food grains, 
id in tho value of land. There wore only fifty-two acres of rice 
which a highest aero rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was proposed, and tho 
;tual highest acre rate was 6s. (Rs. 3) and the lowest 10Ao5. (7 as.), 
bo average aero rate amounted to 4s. 5gz/. (Rs. 2 as. 3-iV); all new 
do* land was assessed at simple dry-crop z'ates. Garden laud was 
und in every village and amounted to a total of 1435 acres. For 
ic channel-watered portion of this land a highest aero rate of 16s. 
Is. 8),* combining soil and water, was proposed. Tho details of tho 
•oposed settlement are : 
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Puramffiar Xeviaion Scttlmail, W9. 





Cotrwfiirvr Occur iu> La^o. 



Goytrh* 

Torincr Survey. 


Itcrhlon Suncy. 


Ci.As.n. 

Vil- 

Liars. 

Area. 

Rental, 

Area. 

Rental 

Inerea<e. 

Diy Crop, 
Acre 
Itafcj 

1. ... 

3 

Acrr*. 

4i?r. 

IK 

•613 

Acres, 

4 IOC 

n*. 

4491 

Per Cent. 
504 

R*. a. 

.1 

1844 

1125 

1W0 

1CR3 

505 


in. 

n 

57S1 

3003 

5005 

4710 

570 

2 14 

IV. 

l 

Cl 2 

124 

215 

127 

24 

1 12 

v. 

1 

1167 

8tf> 

1481 

1128 

£05 

j 8 

VI. ... 

8 

52, W0 

10,553 

22, MO 

13,480 

575 


Total ... 

IS 


1?,480 

30,000 

25,031 

290 

in 


Ten acres of Government arable waste were assessed at 4s. (Rs.i) •- 
or an nverngo aero rato of A\d. (3J ns.). 1 Tho proposed settlement 
was sanctioned in April 187!) with an intimation that the new rates 
should not bo levied till the nest year. 2 

In 1870-80 the rainfall wns 21 inches at Inddpur, 34 at Poona, 
36 at Jnnnar, and 57 at Klmdfcdla, but the falls woro untimely. The 
rice and other early crops were dnmaged by drought and by rats, 
and tlio outturn was middling. From tlio ravages of rats and from 
wnnt of moisture, the Into crop wns only partial and the outturn 
poor. Government sanctioned a payment of 2s. (Re. 1) for every 
100 rats killed and over 350,000 were destroyed. Public healtliwos 
generally good, oxcept n violent ontbrenk of cholera in Poona city 
which caused over 500 dentils. 3 Tillngo fell from 1,861,631 to 
1,775,553 acres, collections rose from £104,080 to £110,776 
(Rs. 10,40,300 - Its. 11,07,700), £397 (Its. 3970) wero remitted, and 
£2*145 (Rs. 24,450) left outstanding. At Inddpur the" rupee .price 
of Indian millet rose from about 20 to 18 pounds (10-9 shefs). 

As many territorial changes took place after tho first revenue 
survey wns begun in 1830, to show tho results * of - the survey 
settlements in tho villages of tho present (1SS4) Poona district 
special returns wero prepared by tlio survoy department in 1880-81. 
These returns show that the survoy settlement has been introduced 
into 992J Government and 100$ alienated villages of the present 
Poona district which contains 996$ Government and 204$ alienated 
villages. Between 1867 when the survey leases of the different 
groups began to fall in, up to 1880 when the special returns were 
prepared, revised settlements had been introduced into 376.$ 
Government and seven alienated villages. 6 
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Tho returns for 954 i Government villnges, for which complete 
-details were available, show tliat, compared with tho average of tlvo 
ten years before tho survey, the average for the whole period during 
which tho survey settlement was in force shows a fall in waste from 
520,857 to 141,023 acres or 73 per cent and in remissions from 
£25,717 to £2012 (11s. 2,57,1 70- Rs. 20,120) or 92 per cent, and an 
'increases in occupied land 1 from 1,071,585 to 3 ,794,1 97 acres or G7 - 43 
' per cent, and in collections from £75,592 to £91,580 (Rs. 7,55,920- 
Rs. 9,15,800) or 21 percent. Compared with tho ten years before 
the survey, the figures for 1S79-80 show a fall in wnsto from 52G,857 
to 159,583 acres or 69‘7 per cent, and in remissions from £25,717 
to £393 (Rs. 2,57,1 70 -Rs. 3930) or 98'-17 per cent, and an increase 
; in occupied land from 1,071,585 to 1,855,705 acres or 73T8 pc-r cent; 
and in collections from £75,592 to £102,415 (Rs. 7,55,920- 
Rs. 10,24,15(5) or 35’48 per cent, Tho returns for 1135 surveyed 
nlionntcd villages, for wliich complete details wore available, show 
that, compared with the ten years before tho snrvoy, the average for 
tho wholo survey period shows a fall in wnsto from 21,5.90 to 7382 
ncres or G5'S per cent and in remissions from £5030 to £245 
(Hi. 56,300 - Rs. 2450) or 95'G per' cent; and an increase in occupied 
land from 200,727 to 27G,1 1 4 acres or 37‘5 per cent, and incollcctions 
from £14,498 to £17,014 (Rs. ], 44,5)80 - Rs. 1,70,140) or 2149 per 
cent. Compared with tho ten years beforo tho snrvoy tho figures for 
IS79-80 show a fall in wnsto from 21,590 to G029 neves or 72 
por cent and in remissions from £5G30 to £11 (Rs. 5G,300 - Rs. 110) 
or 99 80 per cent, and an increase in occupied land from 200,727 to 
• 277,007 acres or 3S - 30 por cent, and in collections from £14,498 to 
£17,014 ( Rs. 1 ,4 4,980-Rs. 1,70,140) or 21 ’49 per cent. Tho following 
stntomcnt shows for tho Government nnd tho alienated or indm 
__ villages of each sub-division tho chief changes in tillngo area, 
Tcmisrions, collections, nnd outstandings, sinco tho introduction of 
tho revenue survey : a 


133 ; in IS.'3-M, 133 ; in 1831-53, 4 ; in 1856-57, 32 ; in 1857-58, 1 ; in 1858-59 , 7 ; 
in lSin-fi J, 5 ;in 1661-65, 10; in 18GS «3,3 ; in 1SG9-70, J ; in 1873-7-1,3 ; in 1874-73, ; 

total Government villages 992]. In 1837-38one nllvnnlcd village was set tied; in IS 11-42, 
3; in 1812-43, 1 ; in 1846-47, J;5 ii 1817-48, 1 ;in 1818-49, 1; in 1852-53, 2; in 1853-51, 
2; in 1854. 55, !) ; in 1530-57, fi ; in I857-5S, 2; in 1858-59, 2; in 1800-61, 1 ; in 
1801-62, 2 ; in 1S63-GI , 1 1 ; in lS-il-fui, 4S ; in 1803-06, 1 ; in 1808-03, 34 ; in ISG3-70, 
10]; in 1870-71, 2; in 1871-72, 3; in 1875-76, 12 s in 1878-79,2; in 1879-SO, 4; total 
alienated villages, 1 00'] ; total tlovcrnnirnt and alienated villages 1 153. The revised 
, survey settlement was introduced in 1SB7-08 in 70 Government villages; in 1871-72 in 53; 
in 1873-74 In 179] ; in 1874-75 in It ; in 1875-76 in (I ; in 1878-79 in 9\ ; in 1879-SO in 
51 ; total Government villages 376]. The revised survey settlement was introduced 
in seven alienated villages, ouo in 1807-08, one in 1871-72, two in 1873-74, lmlf in 
1874-75, liaU in 1878-79, nml two in 1879-SO. 

1 Government and alienated occupied land in Government villages, Tho fall in 
•waste is 385,234 acres while tho increase in occupied area is 722,612 acres, Tho 
discrepancy is dtto to imperfect measurements in former years. 

3 In this statement bolero Snrvoy means the average of the ten years before tho 
revenue survey settlement, nml Survey means tho average of tho whole period during 
' which the original and revised revenue survey rates were in force. 
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Poona Survey HttiiUt, W6-JS80. 
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um 
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61,037 
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1 
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Before Survey 
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f 
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C 
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1 
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2.4 1,091 1 10,000 
1.70.130 13,707 
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In 1880-81 the rainfall was 18 inches at In dipur, 20 at Poona, 

18 at Junnar, and 80 at Khadfcdlo. On the whole the rainfall was 
considerably below the average ; but except in the western sulr- 
divisions and in north and west Purandhar, the early crops were fair. 

A seasonable fall in September caused a good late harvest ever$S%*‘ 
where except in Sirur. The scanty rainfall occasioned a drought 
during the hot weather in parts of the district. Public health was ’’ 
generally good, but cholera prevailed to a slight extent in Havel? 
Purandhar, and Maval, causing 461 deaths. 1 Tillage' fuse from 

— — ■*-•’•- ■-/ « 

1 Bom. Pres. Goal. Adrn. Kep, for ISSO-81, 85 -87 A *- • 
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1,775,553 to 1,777,153 acres and collections from £110,776 to 
£112,700 (Rs. 11,07,760 - Rs. 11,27,900), £133 (Rs. 1330) were 
remitted, and £1231 (Rs. 12,310) left outstanding. At Ind.-i.pur the 
' rupee price of Indian millet foil from about 18 to 28 pounds (0-14 
^shers). 

In 1881-82 tlio rainfall was 25 inches at Inddpur, 25 at Poona, 22 
at Junnar, 58 at Khndkdln", and 26'52 over the whole district. In 
. June the rainfall was short in the west and good in tho cast whore 
- the sowing of the early or Jeharif crops was begun. In July tho 
fall was abundant especially in tho centre and east, and Bowing ■was 
• ' general. In a few Junnar and Khed villages the early or khavif 
bi-ops wore slightly injured by insocts which tho people callod nose- 
' cutters or ndlrtodds. Over tho whole district tho outturn was about 
a threo-qunrlors crop (12 ns.). Tho late or rabi crops were soven- 
' eighths (14 as.) of a full crop in Inddpur, and tlivee-fourtlis (12 ns.) 
in Bhimtliadi, Purnndhnr, and Sirur. Grass and water were plentiful 
in Inddpur, but want of water was felt in Bhimtliadi, Havoli, Junnar, 
and part of Purandhar. Tho Inddpur cotton was about a three- 
quarters (12 as.) crop. Tillage rose from 1,777,153 to 1,786,064 
acres and collections from £112,790 to £115,069 (Rs.11,27,900- 
Rs. 11,50,690), £339 (Rs. 3390) were remitted, and £282 (Rs. 2820) 
loft outstanding. At Inddpur the rupee price of Indian millet fell 
from about 28 to 60 pounds (14-25 shers). 

In 1882-S3 the rainfall was 27*82 inches at Inddpur, 36*23 at 
Poona, 83*99 at Junnar, 80*27 nt Klmdkdla, and 35*93 over tho whole 
district. Tho early rains wore good and general. In Havoli, 
including tho JIulshi petty division, excessive rain nt the burst of tho 
monsoon - destroyed somo dams and washed away rice-seed. In 
tho rest of tho west the early harvest was good ; in tho east the 
early harvest was fair, about a three-oighths (6 as.) crop. Tho lato 
'"harvest* Was nearly ruined but was saved by a heavy fall late in 
November, and yielded from a five-eighths to a soven-eiglitlis 
(10-14 as.) crop. Excopt in Inddpur and Bhimthndi, from the end 
*of September, locusts destroyed from a sixth to a quarter of tho crop. 
The damage was most serious in tho western Udvals wliero tho 
naehni, vari, and other lull grains suffered severely. Tillage fell 
from 1,786,064 to 1,775,583 acres and collections from £115,069 
to £103,672 (Rs. 11,50,690 -Rs. 10,36,720), £10,865 (Rs. 1,08,650) 
were romibted, and £DGG (Rs. 9600) left outstanding. At Inddpur 
tho rupee prico of Indian millet fell from about 50 to 62 pounds 
(25-31 shore). 

In 1883-84 tho rainfall was 37*48 inches at Inddpur, 47*42 at 
Poona, 37*58 at Junnar, 73*14 at Khadkdla, and 40*91 over the 
whole district. Tho fall was abundant except in Khed, Kha dkdla, 
and the petty divisions of Mulsbi and Ambegaon. In tho plain or 
desk villages of Junnnr a heavy nnd timely rainfall favoured tho 
early or kharif crops. They wore slightly injured by excossive 
damp an September and October, and tho Idjri was tinged red. The 
outturn waa about a three -fourths (12 as.) crop. In Bhimtliadi nnd 
Inddpur tho late harvest suffered from excossive tain in Ootobor and 
did not' yield .more than a half (8 as.) crop. Excopt in Inddpur 
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locusts wfcro every wliero in tlio district but did littl 0 
Inddpur tlio rupee prico of Indian millofc fell from about 
pounds (31 -32 Jtlicra). w to 64 

Tlio following statement 2 shows tho available yearlr , 

rainfall, prices, tillngo, and land reronuo during tke fortv Zf 
years ending 1883-8* : b rt7 ‘ Eovca 

Poona Tillage and fievenuf, JS37-JS84, 


5 H 
C © 

Ykar. S 2 


1817*33. 

lK$N-3t>. 

1330*40. 

1840-41. 

1811- 48. 
1842-43. 
1843*44. 
If 4 1-43. 

1849- 4(1 
1840*47. 
1847*4 8> 
1813-40. 
1840*90. 
1850*51. 
1851-58. 

1812- 53. 
18TO-M. 
1854*55. 
1858-fa 
1830 57. 
1857 ca 

1883.50. 

1850- 00. 
18GO-0I. 
1801*02. 

1802- 03. 

1803- 04. 
1804*05. 
1805-00. 
1^60 07. 
180709. 
1803*00. 
1860*70. 

1870- 71. 

1871- 72. 

1872- 73. 

1873*74. 
3874-75. 
1875*70. 
1870-77. ' 
3877*78. I 
1878*70. ! 

1670*80. ! 
1880-81. I 
1881*82. 1 
1882 83. 
1883-84. 
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jtwTg. L\m» BsYixrt 
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80 44 
07 30 
44 30 
01 44 
50 40 
C3 42 
72 44 
CO VC 
30 25 
15 la 
48 »2 
72 M 
72 501 
38 34 
40 32 
CO 40 
50 30 , 
20 20 | 
32 20 
32 23 

81 37 
.U 28 
30 81 
S3 23 

27 10 
10 10 

28 12 
10 14 
18 15 
23 21 


Acres. Its. T.i 1 

72,410 

... ' ... 1.80/63 5,67,319 \ 

... 603,433 1,00,310 6,71,910 1 

... 917,81® 00,202 7,00,235 

PS2.000 1,20,314 0, 07,3^9 

... 1,000,881 20,037 7,79,216 

fil 1,055,282 421)17 7,43, W® 

46 1,001,127 02,305 7,22,7:0 

30 1,102,033 1,05,047 7,10,82® 

301 1,149,755 10.2S3 8,38,079 
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30 I,305,<>SO 

35 1,447,000 

35 1,534.47 3 
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37 1,503, 885 

42 1,054.309 

83) 1,001,802 
29 1,001,352 

17 1, 090,097 

12 1,720,335 

10) 1,730,582 
10 1,748,170 

10 1,784,390 

18 1,803, 70S 

20 1,814,800 

18 1,610,237 
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17 1,842,803 

20 1,848,831 
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0121 8,15 107 

10,320 8,54,705 
10.489 8.70,033 

2907 9,19,798 
2127 0.33,130 
304 0,56,0(4 

238 0.06,230 

4 10,02,623 
422 9,97,414 

1407 10,23,171 
233 10,21,771 
128 10 07.770 , 
80,033 10,09,001 | 
44,325 11,17,101 
48/02 11,60,218 
4780 12.01,745 
4750 11,1.1,031 
57,770 10,91,870 
646S 11,72,416 


24) 1,901,205 1,77,957 10,82,430 
so 1,831,070 40,010 11,00,631 


24 1,875,060 

10) 1,801,475 
0 1,608,103 

0) 2,801,031 
11 1,775,653 1 

17 1,777,163 

20) 1,760,004 


34,605 11,33,701 
1730 11.60,041 
”22 11.70,134 
350 11 , 40,040 
3070 11,32,209 
3384 11.40,214 
3392 1I,M„10D 
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22,473 ff,l5,C00 
7170 8,18,451 
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459 11.65,781 
209 12,01,470 
I 2553 11,11,370 
1,24,497 9,67,373 

45,521 II,2*\SD4 
91,255 9,91,176 

7207 11,83,328 
703. 11,20,729 
4, 60, MS 7,03,218 
09.657 11.01,477 
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12,3(10*. 71,27,006' 
S 22 71,60,687 
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Tie object 3 of tie promoters of tbo agricultural bank scheme 
is to form an association of local moneylenders and others vffcr' 
will advance money at a comparatively low rate of interest not t '' 
exceed twelve per cent to landholders, who, though hampered b 


1 Iletails regarding locusts are given above under AcricultnrA ru, n „ wy 
a Grain prices were supplied by the Collector, 1011 of g«i vm, ijS. * 
-Mr. Moore, C.S. Collector of Poona, 1884. 8ttl Feb ' 1S84 ' 
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‘ ' debt, are not insolvent. It is proposed that ns a preliminary, an 
experienced covenanted revenue oflicor be appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the landholders of the Purandhar sub-division. All 
who are hopelessly insolvent will bo put on ono side and with such 
the bank will have no dealings. As regards others, the special officer 
. will endeavour to effect a compromise with tko creditors for tho 
settlement of old debts. If be can succeed in coming to terms with 
” tbe creditors, they will be paid in money down from the Government 
treasury in satisfaction of all claims, and tbe debts will form a rent 
chargo on tho lands of tho delators, second to tho Government 
.assessment. Tho instalments aro to bo fixed at a reasonable amount 
including interest at nine per cent, with a sinking fund of throe per 

• cent to extinguish tho original debt. The rent charge, it is 
suggested, should bo taken over by tho bank, who would ropny 

• Government tho amount advanced to meet old debts nnd would 
make loans to agriculturists for improvements, for cattle, and for 
-seed; provided tbe security is sufficient, and provided that 
Government consent to such loans forming a lion on tbo crop to bo 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The loans would bo mndo 
on mortgages executed by tbo agriculturists receiving them and tbo 
money advanced would not exceed 60 per cent of tbe full value of 

- tbo security. It is believed that the schcmo is beiug delayed owing 
to doubts on tho part of tho Government of India of tho wisdom of 
’ recovering loans made by tho bank as arrears of land rovonuo. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Account Books : 103. 

Acquisition : (1817 - 1808 ), 310. 

Adil ShAhis : BijApur kings (1490-1080), 224-238. 
Administrative Reforms : of MAdhavrAv Pcsliwa 
(1701-1772), 253. 

Advances : to landholders, 423. 

AfzulkMn : murder (1059) of, 228. 

Agates -. 285 note 9. 

Agricultural Banks •• 512-513. 

Ahmaduagar : founding (1490) of, 221 ; fall (1830) 
of, 224 ; plundered (1657) by ShivAji, 228, (1664), 
231"; betrayed (1769) into the hands of tho Pcshwa, 
249 ; NAna Fadnavis imprisoned (1797) in, 2/5. 

AlA-ud-din Kliilji : Delhi emperor (1295-1316), 
215 note Z 

Alienated Villages; (1884), 312-313, 

Ambegaon : survey, 465-437. 

Ambuli : pass, 161. 

Ammunitions : SIiivAji’a supply of, 229.. 
AmritrAv : BAjirAv’s half brother (1797), 275, 276, 
... -282,. 283.*.' 

. AnandibAi; RaghunAthrAv’s -wife, 235-250. 
Anandveli : RagbunAthrAv nt (1704), 252. 
Andorsou: Hr. David, English plenipotentiary 
' (1782), 2G7. 

Andhrabhritya ; sco ShAtkarni. 

Angria: KolAbachiof (1713), 242. 

Arable land ; 5. 

ArAs : battlo (1775) of, 239. 

Asadkhdn :govemor of.Junnar (1408-1474), 218- 
219. 

„ Ashot : edicts of (n.o. 250), 212. 

AsliU‘..batUo (1818) of, 303. 

Assessment : (1820-21), 3G7. 

" --Athanasius Hikitin : Russian travollor (1408 - 
_ , . 1474), 218. 

' Aurangzeb: Moglial Viceroy (1050); insulted 
.(1G57) by ShivAji; emperor (1057-1707); his 
wars against BijApur ; sends (1GG3) a largo army 
against .ShivAji ; sends a second army (1CG5) ; 
takes ShivAji into imperial service ; invites (16G6) 

, ShivAji to Delhi ; levies a poll-tar (1G81) ; liis 
•march ‘through the Dcconn; executes (1G89) 


SambliAji ; halts at Poona (1705) ; takes (1705 
Purandhar; his death (1707), 227-240. 

AvApO: pass, 151. 

B. 

Babiropant : ShAlm’s minister (1713), 242. 

BahmaniB ; MnsslmAn kings of tbo Deccan (1347 - 
1490), 215-219. 

BAji Ghorpado : killed by ShivAji (1049), 229. 

BAji Mohita: manager (1047) of Supa, 220. 

BAji Prabhu : commandant (1003) of Fnrnndhar, 
231, 

BfijirAv I.: Bccond Pcshwa (1720-1740) ; succeeds 
his father ; leads an army into RhAndesh ; returns 
to SAtAra; his ambitious designs; his victory 
over liis rival TrimbakrAv DAbbAde ; founds tho 
DakBhina fund ; his bucccss in North India ; suc- 
cess of his brother ChimnAji in tho Konkan; 
death ; character, 243-244. 

BAjirAv II. » ninth Pcslnva (1790-1817); is im- 
prisoned hy NAna in the fort of Junnar (1794) ; 
Iris condition ; NAna’s intrigues for preventing his 
accession to the Pcsliwaship on tho death of 
JIAdliavrAv (1774-1705); BAjirAv asks Sindia's 
help ; dcsorts Sindia in fnvonr of NAna ; his brother 
ClrimnAji is raised to the Pcsliwaship by Sindia's 
minister ; NAna’s schemes to rcstoro BAjirAv who 
iB sent to North India hy BAIoba TAtya, Sindia's 
ministor ; BAjirAv is brought back and installed 
Pcskwa ; appoints NAna his primo minister ; tho 
principles which gnido his conduct; is tired of 
Sindia and NAna ; NAna’s house is plundered and 
NAna sent to Alimndnngar fort; his half brother 
AmritrAv becomes primo minister; Sindia plun- 
ders (1797) Poona ; disorders in Poona ; NAna is 
set free and is induced to bccomo BAjirAv’s primo 
minister ; NAna’s death ; BAjirAv gratifies his 
revenge by throwing into confinomont NAna’s 
former supporters ; BAjirAv entirely in tho lands 
of Sindia ; his cruelties and general discontent ; 
YaslwantrAv Holknr’s brother Vithoji is dragged 
to death audhisnophowisimprisoncdatAsirgnd; 
YaslivantrAv marches on Poona and defeats BAji- 
rAv and Sindia ; BAjirAv fiees to Siubgad, thonct 
to RAygad, Suvarndurg, Rcvdanda, and Bassein 
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^ . 
enters into tlic treaty of Bassoin ; General Wol- 
lesloy’s march to Poona ; BAjirAv is restored ; 
condition of the Deccan (1803 - 160S) ; estimate of 
BitjLrAv’a character by Sir James Mackintosh, 
t/ord Valentin, Mr. Elphinstonc, and General 
Wellesley j his disloyalty to the English ; raises 
n hrigado of Nativo Infantry ; BAjirAv’s advisor, 
Trimbakji Denglia ; strcngtliens his forco ; influ- 
enco of Trimbakji in BAjirAv’s court; is haunted 
By tho ghost of NtrAyanr.lv Peshwa who was 
murdered by his father ; plants several hundred 
• thousand mango trees apparently to got rid of tho 
ghost ; his intrigues against tho English ; adjust- 
ment of his claims on tho GAikwAr ; Gangddliar 

‘ Shtstri in Poona; murder of Gangfldlmr Sh.lstri ; 
Mr. Elphinstono demands tho surrender of Trim- 
bakji Denglia ; BAjirAv’s profess! ons of regard to the 
English; organizes a league against tho English ; 
is warned by Mr. Elphinstono who demands the 
surrender of Trimbakji ; treaty of Poona ; measures 
for crushing tho PcndhAris; Sir John Malcolm 
meets BAjirAr at MAhuli ; BApu Qoklialc Bdji- 
rAv’s chief advisor ; BAjirAv’s attompts to murdor 
Mr. Elphinstono ; preparations for tho rupture ; 
battlo of Kirkce (1817) ; BAjirAv’s defeat ; Poona 
surrendered ; BAjirAv’s flight ; is pursued by 
General Smith ; fight at Kotegaon ; SAtAra pro- 
clamation; fall of nil tho Poona forts ; battle of 
Ashta ; BAjirAv’s flight ; surrenders to Sir John 
Malcolm, 270-303. 

B&ksMndabaksh » name given to Sinhgad, 240. 

Bdldji !■< drst Peshwa (1714-1720) ; early lifo; 
his rise ; rivalry with Chandrascn, ShAhn's com- 
mander-in-chief ; flees to SAsTad ; liis perilous 
condition ; is dignified by ShAhu with the title of 
Sena-kurt or army-agent; is imprisoned by 
DamAji ThorAt; his releaso; success ngeinst 
Angria ; is appointed Peshwa; is presented tho 
fort of Purandhar bytbo Pant Sachiv; goes to 
Delhi to assist the Syeds; obtains for ShAhu 
three imperial grants ehauth, eardeshmuUii, and 
isvardj ; receives Bovenvl districts near Poona in 
personal jdpir ; death, 241-243. 

II : third Peshwa (1740- 1701) ; succeeds his 
father : improves the civil administration ; death 
of ShAbu ; usurps the sole authority ; is opposed 
‘by TdrdbAi ; mokes Poona thB capital of the Ma- 
rAtha empire ; quarrels with his cousin Sadia hiv. 
rAv ; their reconciliation ; imprisons tho GAikwAr 
hnd DAhhAde families in Lohogad j his wars with 
the Moghals supported by the French ; the Mo- 
rtals attack the Mardtha camp at KAjApur, plun- 
der KAnjsngaon and destroy Talegaon DibhAde ; 
(BIlAji leads an army into the KnrnAtak ; DamAji 
is released on condition of paying a tribute to the | 
Peshwa) expeditions in GujarAt; comes in con- J| 


tact with tho English ; enters infn - . 

bra 5 S “ dS “ Dnay t0 HindiSS 

breaks tho power of Ahmad Abdalli • l«,l „,f 

battle of PAnipat; 2?/ . 

BdMji J andrdan. : seo Ndm Fadnavfc. 

f friend, m/ 

Biloba T&tya : Smdia’s officer ( 179 m 271-271 •’ 
270, 270, 280. '* 7 

BankerB: 101-102. ' g 

B4pu Bhdngria : Noli rebel (1841), 307-309. 
Bapn Gokhale j ManJtia coramaiidcr {1815- JSI 7 ) * 
290,238,293, 303. 

B&rdmati : survey, 444 - 443 . , * ‘ 

Barcelor : plundered (1604) by Sttviji, 531. • 
Barley : grain, 41. 

■Birfi : grain, 36. .. * 

Bassein: captured (1780) by General Goddard, 
260 ; treaty (1802) of, 282-283. 
Beam-harrow: field tool, 9. . 

Bedsa ;‘Buddhist inscriptions (*.n.l00-200),212- 
213. •' 


Betel Vinos: 49. 

Bhddalvddi reservoir at, 27 . 

Bhddli : grain, 30. 

Bhagva Jhenda : ShivAji’s saffron toimer, 2®-. 
Bhagvdnldl Indraji : Pandit, 211 note 2. • , - 
Bhdnddrknr : Professor, 211 note 2,-213. ■ 
Bhati: scoKoIamb. ‘ 

Bhdu Khare: BrAhmnn rebel (1839), 307-’- 1... 
Bhavdni: ShivAji’s goddess, 228; his sword, ! 
note 4. 

Bhimdshankar : pass, 151 ; holiness of,*211 : 
note 1. 

Bhimthadi: survey, 392, 393, 3 96, 418-419, 4 
421, 425-426, 477-481. 

Bhojas : Hindu kings of the Konknn (A.P. 1( 
213 and notes 1 and 5 , 

Bhonsles : origin of tbo family, 223, * ’ 

Bijdpnr : war against (1065), 234; fall of <168 
238. ‘7 ‘ . ‘ 

Black gram : pulse, 44. • . ‘ “ 

Black soils : 4. 

Blights : 80. 

Bombay Bank : branch of the, loi. 

Bonds : moneyleaders’, 125. 

Bor: pass, 162-153; old trade (b.c.100 - A.D. 101 
along, 2)1. 

Bori : survey, 446-/447. • ■ •- 

Borrowers- - 108 -133. 

Botanical Gardens: at Ganesh Khind 7 T.ro 
B rdhmanvddi : survey, 448-4^0. **., ’ 


* 
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Brass Work: workmen, tools, process, articles, 
changes in trade, 174-185. 

Bridges: 154-150. 

Brigade : of native infantry (1613), 291 . 

British : land history under the, 341 -613. 

British Management (1817-1884) : 304-305. 

, Brokers: 165. 

Brown Hemp : tiUago of, 43. 

Buddhism : influence of (n.c. 90), 212. 

•>’*' Bulb Vegetables 55-57. 

Bungalows: travellers’, 158. 

.. Burr: Colonel (1817), 300-301. 

"Bossy: French general (1751), 240. 

Byfield : Mr- Thomas, visited (1750) Poona, 247. 

*■ ■ a. 

Camp : description of a MarAtlia, 284 note 1. 
Campbell: Mr. John M., 149 note 1. 

'Canals: 16-24, 

Capitalists : 57- IQ8. 

. Carnac : Mr., English commander (1778), 203-204, 

2Sfi. 

Carrot : growing of, 5G. 

Carts : 9-10, 424. 

Castor seed •• tillage of, 45. 

' Caves : Buddhist (*.». 100-200), 212-213. 

Cay: Colonel, English commander (1778), 2G3-2G4. 
Census : famine (1877), 92. 

Cereals: 35-41. 

CesaeB: 323 dote 1, 3G8, 41G. 

' Chdkan: military post (1443), 217 j captured 
(1490) by Malik Alirnnd, 220 ; (IG47) hy ShivAji 
22G ;!(lGG2)by tiro Moghuls, 230 ; restored (16G7) 
to ShivAji, 235 ; again captured (IG71) hy the 
Moghuls,. 23G ; BAbArAv Fhndkc commandant ot 
the Pcshwa’s household troops imprisoned (1725) 
. in, 273 ; siege (1818) ot, 303. 

Chalnkyas: Hindu dynasties (550- 7G0), 214 and 

note 1. 

Chandraecn Jddhav: ShAhu’a commander-in- 
chief, (1710), 241. 

.Channel: irrigation, 14. 

Character : BAjirAv I.’s, 244 ; BAlAji -II. ’e, 250 ; 
MAdhavrAv’s, 254 ; NArAynnrAv’s, 25G ; Nil nr, 
Fadnaxia’, 272, 280 ; BAjirAv ll.’a, 274, 288 and 
notes 1 and 2, 293 ; Colonel Closo’fl, 290 and noto 

1. 

Chataraphana : Andhrahliritya king (A.D. 20), 213. 
Chanth: MarAtlia levy, 234, 239, 241, 243, 
Chdvand : fall (1818) oi, 303. 

Chavli : pnlso, 42, 43. 

Chillies : tillage of, 51. 

Chimndji Apa: BAjirAv BallAl’s (1720-1740) bro- 
ther, 243-244. 

Chimndji Jddhav : BrAhman rebel (1839), 307. 


ol? 

Chimndji MddhavrdV : eighth Poshxva (179G), 
272-274. 

Cholera: 345, 469, 470, 477, 481, 501, 502, COS, 
510. < 

Clay flgureB : making of, 202 - 204. 

Clerke : Mr. W., 14 noto 1, 20, 25, 2 6 , 27. 

Close : Colonol, British Besidont at Poona (1802), 
£82, 285, 289. 

Coats: Dr. (1819), 110, 127 noto 1. 

Cochineal: insect, G4. 

Cockbum : Colonol, English commander (1778), 
2G7-2GI. 

Coffee : experimental cultivation of, 63-64. 

Coins : ShAtkarni (a.p. 160), 213. 

Combs : making of, 201-202. 

Complaints: against moneylenders, 127- 12S. 

Condiments: tillage of, 50-55. 

Condition: oi hnshandmen, 2; of the district 
(1426) 217, (14G8-1474) 218 - 219, (1490-1G3G) 
221, (16301 221 - 225, (1G73) 23G - £37, (1630) 238, 
(1743) 245, (1750)250, (1801) 2SI, (1803 -ISOS) 
284 - 289, (1815) 292 - 293, (1819 - 182G) 30G and 
noto 4 , (1821) 353-354, (1825) 375-370. 

Coronation : BhivAji’s (1G74), 23G. 

Cotton : cultivation 4G-48 ; weaving, 19G-19S. 

Coussmakor: Major G., conducted (1875-1882) 
tasat-sil); experiments, 67-76. 

Crafts : hrasswork, Bilk-weaving, gold nnd silver 
thread, cotton goods, glnss-hnnglcs, combs, clay 
figures, paper, iron pots, tape, felt, wood-turning, 
173 - 210. 

Crop : area, 7 ; details, 34-61. 

Currency : 103-104. 

D. 

Ddddji KondadBV : ShivAji’s tcachor (1G37-1617), 
225-226. 

Dddu Karen Kdlo : land settlement of (1429), 
217. 

Daily Jiife : Mr. Elphinstonc’s, 291 note I, 

Bnkshjna Fund: origin of the, 244. 

Daksllindpatha: old nemo of the Deccan, 212. 

Damdji Gdikwdr: imprisoned (1751) by BAlAji 
rcahiva, 215 j released (1754), 216. 

Damdji Thordt: MarAtlia noblo (1714), 212. 

Dandnka : forest, 211. 

DanieU: Major H., 309. 

Dasata: Hindu festival, 2S0 note 1, 299. 

Daulatrdv Sindia : (1791), is present in the hattlo 
of Kjiordn (1795), 270; promises to secure Iho 
accession of BAjirAv, 271 f BAjirAv dcsorts Sindia 
wlio^o minister sets up ChimnA)i in his placo, 272 ; 
KAna’s negotiationB with Sindia who imprisons 
his Oiinister nnd procures tlio accession of BAjirAv, 
273 j Ills influcnco in Poona, 274 ; ho plunders 
(1797) Poona, 275; family quarrels, 276-270; 
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Sindia all powerful at Poona, 280 ; his wars 
With YashvantrAv HoLknr who defeats his army 
at Ifjain, 281 ; assists BAjirAv in repelling 
Holkar who is master of Poona, 282. 

Davidson: Mr, J., 80 note 5. 

Deacon : Colonel (1818), 302. 

Deccan Riots: 119-123. 

Deccan Riots’ Commission : members, inquiries, 

' 'recommendations, 123-128. 

/ Delhi: ShivAji’s visit to, 234. 

Delhi governors : of the Deccan (1318-1347), 21S. 

Dhangars : husbandmen, 2. 

Dhamikot : ShAtkarni capital (a.d, 10 - 140), 212 

< note 1. 

Dhenuk&kat : seo Dhamikot. 

Dhodap : action near (1708), 253. 

Difficulties : famine, 94-95. 

DilerKh&n: Moghal general (1665), 231-234. 

Diva : pass, 154. 

Dngad : battle of (1780), 2G6. 

Durga Devi : famine (1396-1407), 216. 

Dyes : 48. 

E. 

Egerton : Colonel, English commander (1778), 
263-264. 

Egg-plant : growing of, 60. 

Eldridge: Major (1818), 303. 

Elphinstone : Mr. Mountstuart, is appointed 
(1811) Resident at Poona; his farmer services; 
his plan of life at Poona; upholds BAjir&v’s 
authority over the estate-holders; intrigues 
of Khusruji an agent at the Residency ; allows 
BAjirAv to strengthen his' force ; GangAdhar 
ShAstri in Poona ; Mr. Elphinstone’s estimate of 
his character ; murder of the ShAstri at Pandhar- 
pur ; Trimbakji’s share in tho murder ; Mr. El- 
phinstone demands the surrender of Trimbakji ; 
BAjirdv’s plans of a general rising of all the AlarA- 
tha powers ; Mr. Elphinstone warns BAjirAv of 
tho danger he was running ; demands the surren- 
der of Trimbakji and tho immediate delivery of 
Siuhgad', Furaudhar, and RAygad as a plsdge ; 
treaty of Poona); the three fortB restored to Edji- 
rAv on the suggestion of Sir John Malcolm who 
had on interview with BAjirAv at MAhuli ; BAji- 

. rAv’s_attempt tohuurder Mr, Elphinstone ; prepa- 
rations for the battle ; battle of Kirkco ; his share 
in the victory; Poona surrendered; BAjirAv’s 
flight ; fight at Koregaon ; SAtAra proclamation ; 
fall of the Pcshwo’s forts .in Poona ; -Mr. EIpLin- 
stone appointed Commissioner; settlement of the 
country ; the country between ChAndor hills and 
tho Niro river under two Collectors, Captains 
Robertson and Pottinger; Mr. Elphinstone’s 
policy with regard to existing institutions ; posi- 


tion of the SardArs ; administrative' chances • 
condition of Poona under the British, 260-306 ’ 
Exchange Bills -. 102-103. 

Experiments •• sugarcane, 63 -^ 4 . 
Experimental Gardens ; 76 - 77 . 

Exports : 169-170. 


Fairs : 166. 

Fallows: 31. 

Famines: (1397-1877), 84-96, ‘ 224 , 285 . ■ 

Felt : making of, 208-209. 

Ferries : 157-168. 

Fibre Plants: 46-48. 

Field Plagues : 80-84. 

Field Tools ; 8 - 10 . 

Fife: lake, 17-18. 

Fife : Lieutenant-Colonel, 15. , 

Fitzgerald Bridge : 155. ’ ’ , 

Fletcher : Mr. W. M., 1 note 1, 93. * 

Flight: BAjirAv’s (1802) 282, (1817) 301-303. 
Ford: Captain John (1813-1817), 291,295, 297, 
300. » s' .-.r. 

Frederick : Major, English commander (1779), 265. 
French : intrigues in Poona, 261. 

Fruit Vegetables : 67-60. 

Fryer: English physician (1675) 150,. 230-237. 


Gr. 



* * 

SAikwar : origin of tho family, 20. ' , 

Gamhier: English civil governor of Surat (1774), 
258. 1-’. • .*-» 

Gangdbdi: NArAyanrAv Pcshwa’s widow (1774) 
257-258. 

Gang&dbar Shdstri : GAikwAr’s agent in Poon 
(1815), 294-295. 

Gangipnr : old namo of TulApur, 224. . - 

Gardening: soil, tillage, field tools, manure 
sowing season, flowers, vegetables, plants, graft 
ing, pruning, 31-34. 

Gardens: experimental, 76-77 ; botanical, 77-60. 
Garlic : growing of, 6G. 

Gell : Lieutenant (1848), 308. -f- =‘- : ; 

Ghdsddna : MarAtha levy, 241. ■* . 

Ghdshirim : head of the Poona .city police (1S00) 
280. • 
Giheme: Captain (1844), 307. 

Glass Bangles : making of, 198-201. 

Goddard: General, his march (1779), 26G-.267. * 5 
Gold and Silver Thread: making of, 191-196.' ' 
GopAlrdv Mairdl : GAikwAr’s agent in Poona 
(1816), 294-295. ' •. ' 

Gopik&hdi: BAiAji n.’s wife, 248-249, 
Government Securities : 100-101. 

Gram : tillage of, 42. . • 
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Grapes: 62- 63. 

Gujardt Vdnis : monoylenders, 98-99. 

H. 

Eaibatrdv KhubUk&T • MarAtba noble (1734), 
242. 

-Haidar Ali : Mafsur ruler (1763-1782), 252-254. 

. Hand Tools : 10. 

Harik : grain, 39. 

Haripant Phadke : Poona minister (1773), 255 - 
257, 259. 

Hartley : Captain, English commander (1779), 265. 

- Hasan Gonga : founded (1347) the Bahmani king- 

dom, 215 and note 5. 

Havell : survey, 431-432, 488-495. 

Heber : Bishop: (1825), 152, 376, 376. 

Hem&dpant'- YAdav minister (1271-1318) and 
builder of temples, 214 note 3, 

Hemp : tillage of, 48. 

Hereditary Officers : 366-367. 

Hetkaris : RatnAgiri MarAthAs in ShivAji's army, 
‘ 231-232. 

Hill Passes: 149-154. 

Hoe: field-tool, 9. 

Holdings : 6. 

- Holkar : origin of the family, 244. 

" Holland : Mr. H. L., 93. 

Honya : Kbli rebel (1873), 309. 

Hornby : Mr., Governor of Bombay - (1776-1784), 
261, 266. 

. Horse Gram: puleo, 42. 

Hnsbandmen : classes, condition, character, 1-3; 
, - condition. (1819, 1822, 1832, 1843, 1856-1875) 
109-122, (1879) 129-133. 

I. 

' Imperial grants .- made (1719) to ShAhu, 243. 
Imports,: 167 -169. 

Incline : the Bor, 159 note 1. 

- Inddpur : survey, 389-392, 394, 3B6, 414, 425, 

435, 471-475. 

Indian. Corn : grain, 40. 

Indian Millet: tillage of, 39-40. 

Inscriptions : on the Mutha Canal, 20 ; on the 
Nira Canal, 23-24 ; on the MAtoba tank, 25 -26 ; 
on the Shirsuphal tank, 27 ; on the Bh&dalvAdi 
tank, 27 ; Nina pass (b.c. 90 - a.d, 30), 212 ; 
'•* ’ ShAtkarni (b.c. 90) 212 and note 1 ; other Buddhist 
(A.D.100-200), 212-’213. 

Insurance: 105 -106. 

Interest: rates of, 107 -108. 

Iron Pots - - making of, 206-207. 

. Irrigation: motasthal or bag-watered, pdtaslhal 
r or channel-watered, Government water works, 
reservoirs,' 12-28. 


Isdpnr : fall of (1818), 303. 


Jaoqnemont: French traveller (1830-1832), 64 
note 5, 112. * 

Jdnoji: BerAr ruler (1753), 247, 252, 253. 

Jasvantsing: Moghal general (1663), 230-231, 

Jatha: land system, 313-317. 

Jdvli: murder (1655) of the RAja of, 227, 

Jejnri: YashvantrAv Holkar near (1801), 281. 

Jljibdi : ShivAji’s mother, 223-225. 

Jivdhan : fall (1618) of, 303. 

Jizia : Aurangzeb’s poll-tax, 238. 

Joyner •• Mr. R. B., 20. 

Jnnnar : proposed identification with Tagar, 211 
note 2; old trade centre (n.o.90- a.d. 30), 211 ; 
Buddhist inscriptions (A.D. 100-200) at, 212-213 ; 
NahapAna’s capital, 213 and note 10 ; military 
post (1443), 217 ; subordinate to Banlatabad, 
218-219; Malik Ahmad’B (1490-1508) head- 
quarters, 220 ; plundered (1657) by ShivAji, 228 ; 
BAjirAv confined (1794) in, 270; survey, 384-389, 
451-454. 

Justice : administration of (1808), 290 and note 2. 

K. 

Kdla Chabntra : platform at Jnnnar bnilt over tho 
heads of Koli rebels, 228. 

Halnsba: SambhAji’s favourite (1680-1689), 238, 

Kamdl: highest laDd rent, 316 note 1, 325. 

Kdrle : Buddhist inscriptions (A.D. 100-200} at, 
212 ; action (1779) at, 264. 

Karn&tak : BAliji H.’b expedition (1762) into, 246 ; 
(1765), 247; (1757), 348. 

Kdsurdi: reservoir at, 24. 

Kdtraj : reservoir at, 28 ; paBB, 154. 

Kdvar Sen: first Hindu PeBhwa of BurhAn NizAm 
(1508-1553), 222. 

Keyset : Mr. A., 1 note 1, 93. 

Khadakv&sla : lake at, 17 - 18. 

Khanddla : English camp (1778) at, 263. 

KMn Jailin'- Moghal general (1685), 238. 

Kharda : battle (1795) of, 270. 

Khar if : early season, 3, 

Kbcd: action (1708) at, 240 ; survey, 392-393, 458, 
461. 

Kheni: Koli rebel (1657), 227-228. 

Khopivli : General Goddard at (1781), 266.’ : 

Khorasanians : in the service (1468-1474) of 
MusalmAns, 281. 

Khusraji Poona Resident’s agent (1811), 290- 
292. 

Kirkee : battle (1817) of, 300-301. 

Kodri : fall (1818) of, 303. 

Kolamb: pass, 152. 
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Kolis : their condition under Bahmani rule (1347- 
1480), 218; their risings (1657) 227-228, (1839- 
• 1844), 307-308. 

Kondhdna : modern Sinhgad fort, 215 ; captnred 
i (1647) by ShivAji, 226. 

Kopargaon: Baghunithrdv at (1782), 267. 

Koragaou : fight (1818) at, 302, 

Korondi: pass, 153, 

Kunbis: husbandmen, 1. 

- Kusur : pass, 152, 

L. 

Land: plough of, 7 ; acquisition (1817-1868), 310 ; 
administrative staff (1884), 310-312 ; alienated 
villages, 312-313; revenue history under the 
early Hindus — thal or jatha system — 313-316 > 
under Malik Ambar, 317-320; under the Mard- 
thiis, 320-341; under the Moghals, 321, under the 
British (1818-1884)341-613; Mr. Pringle's sur- 
vey, 879-411 ; revenue survey, 412-464 ; revision 
survey, 470-508 ; survey results, 508-610; reve- 
nue statistics, 512 ; agricultural hanks, 512-513. 

Landholders : (1821), 353, 359. 

Larken : Mr. A. L. P., 93, 

Leaf Vegetables: 61 - 62 . 

Lentils : pulse, 43. 

License-tax : returns, 97- 

Linseed: tillage of, 45. 

Locusts : 80-82, 424, 432, 476, 502, 611, 512. 

Lohogad : place of confinement in 1664, 222 ; 
captured (1670) hy Shivdji hut retaken (1671) 
by the Moghals, 236; Gdikwdr and DAbh&de 
families imprisoned (1761) in 245; fall (1818), 
303. 

Lord Valentia : English traveller (1803), 285, 
286 note 1. 

Lyle : Mr., reared (187G) silk- worms, 71-72, 

M. 

Ma ckint osh = Sir James, in Poona (1805), 287-288, 
(1808) 289-290. 

Mddhavrdv I- : fourth Peshwa (1701-1772) ; suc- 
ceeds his father ; Raghunfithrdv becomes regent ; 
wnr with the Nizdm ; quarrels with Raghumith- 
rdv who defeats Mddhavrdv ; Raghundthrdv in 
power and plaeeB Mddhavrdv in confinement; 
Baghundthrdv's unpopular measures ; wnr with 
the Nizfim who plunders Poona; battle of Bakis- 
bon ; war with Haidar Ali ; success of Mddhuv- 
rdv ; Mr. Mostyn, the envoy from the Bombay 
£ ’ Government, atPoona ; Mddhardv defeats Baghu- 
ndthrdv at Dhodap and takes him prisoner; his 
measures against Jdnoji; sends an army to 
MSlva ; improves the civil government of the 
country ; sends an army against Haidar Ali in 
the Karndtak ; his death ; character, 230 -234. 


Mddhavrdv II: seventh Peahwa ( 1774 - 1795 ). 
minority ; internal disorder ; the ministry 
bme and act against Baghundthrdv who ishelpcd 
by the English; treaty of Purandhar; Preach , 
intrigues m Poona ; rivalry amongst the minis- - 
teia ; Ndna Padnavis; English expedition ; con- T 
vention of Vadgaon ; General Goddard’s march; 
treaty of Salbdi ; Mahddji Smdia in power; war 
with the Nizdm; Ndna-a height of prosperity- 

Mddhavrdv’s death, 238-271. I 

Mahdd : treaty (1795) of, 273, 

Mahaddjipant Pnrandhare: Billji’a (1740- 

1761) agent, 244-246. 

Mahddji Sindia (1763-1794): 253, 263, 264.268,” ' 


Mahdlkaris : 311, 416, 

Mahdrathis : Great Battas or TUtta kings ol the ' 
Deccan and Karndtak (760-973), 213 note 1. 
Mdhmnd Gdwdn : Bahmani minister (1460-1481), 
217-219, 

Mdhuli : Sir John Malcolm and Bdjiriv (1817) at, 
298. 

Malcolm : Sir John (1817), 298, 303 and note 2. 
Malet : Mr. Charles, appointed (1785) British Besi- 
dent in Poona, 263. 

Malik Ahmad: first NizdmShdhi king (1490-1503), 

220 . 

Malik Ambar : Ahmadnagar regent (1605-1626), 
223, 817-320. «... 

Malik Kdfnr: Ald-ud-din’s general (1290-131!), ' 
215 note 2. -. , 

Malik-ul-Tojdr : Bahmani noble (1429), 216-217. 
Mdlifl : gardeners, 1. . 

Mdloji Bhonsle: Shivdji’sj grandfather (1593)7 
222-223. 

Mdlsej : pass, 149-150. , 

Mdmlatddrs: 311,.325note2. 

Mdndji Mora : Shdhu’s commander-in-chief (1710), 
242. 

Manure : 11 ,12, 32. 

MaTdthds : land history under the, 320-341, , 
Mardtha Chiefs : (1795), 269. 

Mardtha Horse : description (1805) of the, 287, 
March : -Duke of Wellington’s, 154 and note 1> 
283 and note 1 ; Porashurdm Bhau’s, 271. 
Markets : 165-166. _ ?«*--- 

Mdrwdris : moneylenders, 99, " _• 

Materials : for the land history chapter, 310 note 
Math : pulse, 43. 

Mdtoba : reservoir, 53-54, 

Mauritius: sugarcane, 53-54. 

Mdval: survey, 461-464. , 

Mdvalis : Shivdji’s soldiers, 231-232, 235-23 fi. 
Merchants : 164-185. 

Millet : tillage of, 35." 
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•Mins : name for Yavnns, 213 note 10. 

Mixed sowings: 30. 

Mohiabad: name given to Poona in moinory of 
Kiimbaksh’B Eon, 240. 

"•-Money : Shibdji weighed (1038) against, 224. 

Moneylenders; 10G, 124-32S. 

‘ ’ Moore : Mr. J. G., 1 note 2, 12 noto 1, 21, SO note 
3, 106 note 1. 

Moroba Fadnavis : Poona minister (1773), 237, 
258, 262, 263. 

Motastlial: well-irrigation, 12-13. 

Mostyn: Mr., British envoy at Poona (17GB- 

* 1779), 253, 236, 261. 

Mttddji Bhonsle : Benir Cliiof (1784), 267. 

JIndhol : burnt (1619) by Shiviji, 229. 

Mng : pulse, 43. 

Muk&dam'- village headman, 313 and note 1, 316. 

Mtdberry : sco Silk. 

Mund: tenure, 313 noto 1. 

Mardrpant: Bijdpur minister (1G37), 223. 

Murshed Kuliklidri : introduced (1637) Todar 
Uni's revenue system into tho Deccan, 225. 

Mntha Canals : 15-20. 

N. 

Ndchni : grain, 40-41. 

Mg Mik: Koli chici (1340) of Sinkgad, 215. 

, Mgphani: pass, 153. 

Naltapdnu : Fiirtliian Viceroy (a.d. 101), 213 and 
- rioto 8. 

Mkt'odds i 432,499,511. 

’ Mna: pass, 150-151 ; old trade (n.c. 100 -A.D. 100) 
along, 2tl ; inscriptions, 212. 

j_nitiaDarll4.ro : UrAhman rebel (1839), 307. 

*■ TJAna Fadnavis : KArkun (1762) ot MAdhnvr&v 

. (1701- 1772), 231 j is appointed (17G3) Fadnavis, 

252 ; opposes (1774) RaghunAthrAv, 257 ; jealousy 
among tho Poona ministers, 238 j treaty of 
Pnraodhar (1776), 260 ; his liato of the English, 
2G1; fresh dissonsions among the ministerial 
party and Nana’s triumph (1778), 262-253; cou- 

; * venlion :-of Yndgaon (1778), 2G4-2GG; N.-tna 
erhsljcs n conspiracy (1784) for deposing the 
Pesh'wa MddhavrAv, 267 ; rivalry between NUna 
and MahAdji Sindia (1794), 268 -209 ; Nina's 
triumph over tho Nizdm at Klurda (1795), 
2701 Nina's conduct towards tho Poshwa 
Midhavrdv, 270-271 ; Nina’s intrigues to prevent 
tho accession of tho last Poshwa Bijiriv, 271 ; 
changes sides and qnnrrcls with Pnrashurim 
Bhiu and is forced to retire to Mlhid, 272; 
‘sceoros'tho co-operation of tho Nizim, 273; re- 
anmes tho duties of prime minister to Bijiriv 
• ; who shortly afterwards enters into a plot to free 
fumself from Nina’s control, 274 ; Nina’s houso 
rje’pMidetvd and himself confined in Ahmadnagor 

" U 1327 nr. - 


fort, 275 ; Nina set free by Sindia (1703), 277 ; 
Nina is induced by Bijiriv to tako Mb post as 
minister, 278 ; his death and character, 280. 

Ndnnguna : Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) name of tho 
Nina pass, 213 noto 10. 

Ndrdyanrdv: fifth Peshwa (1772-1773) ; succeeds 
his brother Midhavrdv ; changes in tho ministry ; 
disturbance ; tho Poshwa murdered ; perpetrator* 
of tho crime, 235-256. 

NSropant Cliakradov : Poona courtier (1797), 
27 G. 

Narsing Kliandcrdv : chief of Vinchur (1801), 

2S1. 

Narso Mmchaudra. : ItAv SAlieb, 98 note 3, 101 
noto 1. 

Navy: Shiviji’s, 229, 231. 

Niger seed •• tillage of, 45. 

NimtAna: test-system, 319 note 2. 

Nira Canal : 20-24. 

Nizdm Sh&llis : Mnsalmin rulers (1490- 163G) of 
Ahmadnagar, 219-224. 

Niz&m-lll-Mulk founder of the family of Haidar- 
abad Kizims, 243. 

o. 

Obollali: mentioned in a Kirlc inscription (A.D. 
100-200), 213. 

Officers : famine (1877), 93-94. 

Oil-seeds: tillage of, 4-1-40. 

Omcnagar : Ptolemy’s name (a.d. 150) of Junnar, 
213 note 10. 

Onions : tillage of, 50. 

Ozanne ; Mr. E. C-, 93. 

P- 

Pdbal: survey, 381-389, 42G-430, 4S2-4SS. 

Pdligirs: Maritlia nnd Koli hill chiefs (1 190- 
1295), 214-215. 

Palmer : Colonel, British Resident (1797) at Poona. 
276, 279. 

Pdflddis : water-showers, 13. 

Pandharpur : notion (1774) at, 257 ; Gnngidlmr 
Shistri murdered (1815) at, 295. 

Piinipat: battle (17G1) or, 249. ^ * 

Paper-making: 20t-20G. 

Paraslmrdm Blldu : Poona courtier (179G- 1799), 
270-273. 

FArtlrians : see Persians. 

Pdshdn ; reservoir at, 28. 

Pdtas : reservoir at, 28. 

Pdtasthal : eUnnnel-watering, 14. 

Pdtlls : village headmen, 311, 313 noto 1, 315 ana 
■ noto 1, 310 and noto 1. 

Pdvta : pulse, 43. 

Pdyin Ghdt : lowland Knrnitak, 248. 

Pea : pulso, 44, 
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Peddlors : 167. 

Pondlldris : preparations (1816) for crushing the, 
2DS. 

Persians : mentioned in old eaves and Junnar in- 
scriptions (a. i). 100-200), 213. 

Poshwn : origin of flic form, 222 note 1. 

Petonikas: rulers of Pnithnn (n.c. 230), 213notoC. 

Plough : field tool, 8. 

Ploughing: 10-11. 

Pod Vegetables: 60-61. 

Poona: enpturcd(1662)l>ytheMoglmls,220; Moghafa 
surprised (1603) by ShivAji at, 030 J restored to 
ShivAji (1667), 233 ; taken (1GS5) by KhAn JahAn, 
238 ; became (1730) capital of the Mnrdtha empire, 
213 ; destroyed (1763) by the KirAm, 232 ; MaliAdji 
Sindin (1792) in, 208-260 i plundered (1707) by 
Sindia, 27C, (1802) by Ilolkar, 282 ; treaty(l817) 
of, 207 i snrrendorcd (1817) to tho English, 301. 

Post OfDcos •' 162-163. 

Potatoes: tillago of, 65-36. 

Potingor : Captain Henry, Collector (1818), 301. 

PovArS : origin of tbo DliAr, 2-14. 

Pratdpgnd : building of, 227. 

Prices: 135-138,373,374, 376, 415, 438 note 1, 
474 noto 1, 478 noto 1, 479, 612. 

Pringlo : Mr., his survey and settlement, 370- 303, 
396. 397-410. 

Prother: Colonel (1818), 303. 

Pulses : tillago of, 42-44. 

PnlumAvi : Andhrabhrityn king (A.n. 100-150), 
213. 

Pnranahnr: captured (1647) l>y ShivAji, 22C-227 ; 
siege (1665) of, 231-232 j taken (170o) by tho 
Mogliale, 240; notion (1711) near, 241 ; granted 
(1714) to BAlAji by the Pant Sachiv, 242 ; treaty 
(1770) of, 260 ; ceded (1817) to fho English, 
297 ; siege (1818) of, 302 ; survey, 392, 393-394, 
396, 442-444, 457, 502-608. 

R 

Rabi : lata season, 3. 

Radish : tillage of, 67. 

RAghn Bhdngria: Koli rebel (1844), 307-308. 

Ragbuji Bhonsle : Soon SAheb Subha (1763), 247. 

RaghunAthrAv: « xt h Peshun (1773-1774) ; leads 
(1764) an army in Gujarat, 246 ; in North India 
(1766), 248 ; quarrels with SaddshivrAv and 
becomes the head of civil affairs (1769), 249; 

- becomes regent of Madhavrdv 1 , 250 ; refuses 

^ t 0 oe de Silsette to the English, 251 ; quarrels 
' with MAdbavrAv and retires to NAsik, 251 ; is 
supported by the Nizam, regains power and keeps 
MadliavrAv in confinement, 261 ; his unpopular 
measures ; is defeated by MAdhavrAv at 
Dhodop and is kept in confinement, 263; 
intrigues with Haidar Ali and the NizAm, 264 ’> 


is released and placed in charge of the you' 
Icahua AArAyanrAv, 254; his share £ 
NArAyanrAvs murder, 255-266 ; becomes Peshna, 
260; fa opposed by the ministers, 257; is 
helped by tho English and signs tho treaty of 
Surat, 2o9 ; tho English attempt to restore- 
him to poucr, 263-268; Smdia keeps him in 
power and Ins flight to Sarat, 26G; treaty of 

Sh,oJr MiicDeoatKTOn: ^ : 


Railway: 150-162; traffic, 170-172. 

RAja Jaysing: Moghal general (1665), 231-234. / 
RAjiipUr : plnndered (1661) by Shiriji, 228. 
RdjArArn: Regent (1690-1700); fall ofKAygad; 
flAjA rAm’s mm omenta ; his resources ; his death 
239. 


RAjgad: captured (1711) by ShShu, 240. „ 
RdjmdcM: pass, 152; impostor Sad&sbiv Chlm- 
nAji defeated (1776) at, 261. 


Rakisbon: battle (1703) of, 255. 

Rdla : grain, 41. 

Rdmchondra : YAdav king (1271-1310), 214 note 
3, 215 note 2. 

Rdmchandra Mallidr : administrative (1755) 


reforms of, 250. 

Rdmdds SvAmi : ShivAji’o spiiitnal guide, 228 - 


229. 

RAmoslii Rising: (1826), 306-307. 

Bdm Sbdstri : Poona judgo ( 1701 - 1773), 25V 
250, 257. 

Rdnjangaon : plundered (1751) by the Moghs&I 
246. 


Ranshil : see BbimAshnnkar. 

RAstrakntas: Hindu dynasties (760-973), 214 
and note 2. t 

Eat Plague s 82-84, 502, 60s. 

Rattas : kings of the Deccan and KarnAtak (7G0- 
973), 213 noto 1. 

Raw Sugar : making of, 62-53. 

Rdygad: fall (1690) of, 230 ; ceded (1817) to the 
English, 207. 

Reaping: of crops, 20. 

Reddis : probably Eattas, 213 note I, 214 note 2.’> 

Red soils : 4-5. 

Reforms: BAIljill.’s (1740-1761) administrative, 

260 . ’ . - j 

Relief Act: Deccan Agriculturists’, 129-133. 
pair of Houses : famine (1877), 92- 93. 

Remains : HemAdpanti, 214 note 4. 

Reservoirs: 24-28. . 

Residency s Sangam (1805), 287. ■ 

Rest Houses : 158. 


Revenue : BAjirfv’s (1815), 292. 
Revenue system: Malik Ambar’s, 
Mai’s, 226, 869-372, 377-379. 


223} Todar 

** ‘**»{ V 
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RiCB : tillage of, 3G-37. 

Riohey : Mr. J. B., 21. . 

Robertson: Mr. E. p., 21 ; Captain Henry Ban- 
das, first Collector of Poona (1818), 304. 

Rock Temples : Shaivite, 214 note 4. 

Rose : Mr., assistant collector (1830), 307. 
Rotation: of crops, 30-31. 

Routes: 141-149. 

-Rudd: Lieutenant (1839), 307. 

Russel: Mr., English Resident at Poona (1811), 


Sacrifices: Vcdic, 212. 

Sadfishiv Mdnkcshvar: BAjirAv’s agent (180S), 
2SS. 291, 293. 

SaddshivrAv : ChimnAji Apa's son (1749-1761) : 
assists BAklji Pcshwa (1740-17G1) in liis scheme 
■ of usurping tho solo power ; quarrels with BSlAji ; 
is reconciled and becomes the Pcsbw a’a minister; 
reforms the civil administration ; character ; 
enmity with GopikAbAi, BAlAji’s wifo ; quarrolB 
with RagliunAthrAv ; attompt on hie life; is at 
' the head of tlia MarAtlin army in North India ; 

battle of PAnipat j liis death, 243-240. 

Safflower : tillage of, 46. 

Sakhd.ramBfi.pu: Poona minister (1701 -1778), 251, 
234, 257, 23S, 2G2, 2G3, 2G4. 

Sakhdrdm Ghfitge : Poona nohlo (1796), 273, 275, 
276, 277,.2S0,2SI. 

Sakhdrfiin Hari : Poona courtier (1778), 2G3 nolo 
3.' 

Sdlbai: treaty (1782) of, 2G7. 

SfilsOtto : cession refused (17G0) to tho English, 
251 . 

Sambhdji: second MarAtha ruler (1GS0-1G89) ;his 
dissipation ; oppression ; associates liimaclf with 
the rebel prince SultAn- Akbar ; is surprised by 
• Takarrib KhAn ; is disgraced ) his insolence and 
execution, 238-239. 

SarddTB: position (1818) of the, 303. 
Sardeshmukhi : MarAtha levy, 234, 239, 241, 243. 
Sarsubhedar : 323 note 2. 

Sdtdra: proclamation (1818), 302. 

Sdva : grain, 41. 

SdvaUtS : V.tdi chiefs, 228, 229. 

Saving Classes : 100-101. 

Savings Bank : deposits in the, 101. 

_ Savle : pass, 152, 

Scoop : field tool, 9 . 

'Seasons: field, 3, 

-Seed-drill: field tool, 8-9. 

Senna: plant) 64. 

Sesame ; tillage of, 46. 

Shdhfiji Bhonsle 0594-1684): ShivAji’s father; 

hiB 'marriage with JijibAi ; sneeeeds (1620) to his 
. father's esfates of Poona and Supa ; breaks bis 


connection with tho NizAin ShAliis and goes o\ er 
to tho Moglmls ; leaves Moglial service and aides 
with BijApur ; on tho fall of Ahmadnagar over- , 
runs the country and seizes places of strength; 
weighs himself against money ; is hunted (1637) 
by tho Moghals ; is confirmed in his estates in 
Poona and Supa; leads an expedition into the 
KnrnAtak ; visits Poona (1649); much respected 
by liis son ShivAji ; liis death, 223-231- 

ShAhu: MarAtha ruler (1707-1749); his impri- 
sonment ; rclcaso ; mnrriago ; arrives at Poona ; 
is established at Sdtdra ; Angrin becomes tribu- 
tary to Shdlin ; appoints Rdldji Vislivandth ns 
his Pcshwa ; receives three imperial grants of 
chauth, tanUthmuihi, and eivrilj ; Bdjirdv and 
Bdldji, tho second and third PcsliwAs ; his death, 
239-245. 

SMiatckllin : Moglial governor (1662 • XCC3), 229 - 
230. 

Shniv Temples the ten great, 211 and note 1. 

ShfimrAjpant : Slnvdji’s minister (1635), 227,228. 

Sliankrfiji Hfirfiyan: i’ant Sachiv (1711), 210- 

211 . 

Shanvdr Vida : Pcshwa’s palace (1803), 2S7. 

Shdtkarni : Hindu dynasty (u. c. 200 - A. V. 300), 
212 and note 1. 

Shearer : Mr., 8 note 1. 

ShekhdAru : group-clerks, 320. 

Shonvi Brdhmnns : influence (17971 of, 276. 

Shidgad : pass, 151. 

Shirsuplial: re'ervoir at, 2G-27. 

Sllivdji (1627-1680) : his birth ; early life under 
Ddddji Kondadev, manager of liis father's estates ; 
takes Torna, lldignd, Chdkan, Kondhdna, Supa, 
and I’oonn ; plunders n Bijilptir caravan ; captures 
RAjmAchi and Loliogad forts ami most places of 
strength in tho Konkan ; enters tho Moglial ser- 
vice ; his schemes for possessing himself of the 
wholo of tho Ghdtm&Mm ; murder of the Rdja of 
Jdvli ; builds FrntApgnd; insults Aurangzeb, then 
tho Moglial Viceroy of the Deccan ; plunders 
.Tunnar and Ahmadnagar; strengthens liis cavalry-; 
tho repulse of his army ngninst Janjira ; erters 
into a treaty with the Sdvauts of VAdi ; assassi- 
nates Af/ulkliin, tho BijApur general ; takes some 
of the KolhApiir forts, levies contributions along 
tho banks of the Krishna, and spreads terror over 
the wholo country; his respect for RAmdAs 
SvAmi, his religions guide ; his conduct towards 
BAji Ghorpade of Mudbol ; fits out a navy • hjgi 
conduct towards his father j changes his capital 
from Rijgad to RAygad ; extent of his power; 
his wars with the Moghals ; his defence of Sfnh- 
gad ; takes the title of BA ja ; plundors Ahmad- 
nagar ; his success against BijApur ; burns Veu- 
gurla and plunders Bander; DjlcrkhAn, the 
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Moghal general, lays sicgo to Pnrandliar; gallant 
conduct of tho besieged ; MAvslis and ITctkcris • 

•\ proposes to enter the Moghal service ; liis inter- 
view with Jaysing and DderkhAn; givos np 
Bovmnl forts to tlio Moghuls ; lories ehanth and 
eanlcihmvMii ; assists the Moglmls in tlicir nttack 
on BijApur ; visits Delhi; esenpes from Delhi; 

, the districts of Poona, ChAknn, and Supn restor- 
ed to him ; surprises Sinlignd and Pnrandliar ; 
his coronation at liAygad ; his appearance ; 
death ; extent of his territory nt tho timo of his 
death, 223-2.18. 

Shivner: captured (1480) by Malik Alimad, 21 D; 

survey, 384 -389, 

Sidis : Jnnjira chiefs, 228, 230. 

Signor JIutti : silk-grower (1829-1847), G4-G7. 
Silk; experiments of silk cultivation; tasar silk 
experiments (1875-1882), C1-7G. 

Silk-weaving: workmen, tools, process, articles, 
183-191. 

SincUvno: pass, let. 

Sindia : origin of tlia family, 214. 

Sinhgad: imma given (1(1 17) to ICondhAnn by 
ShivAji, 22C ; surprised (1070) by ShivAji's nrmy, 
233-23G; sicgo (1700-1703) of, 230-240; sur. 
rendered (1817) to the English, 297 ; siege (1818) 
of, 302. 

Slavery = (1820), 351. 

Slaves : 133-134. 

Smith i Goncrnl (1815- 1817), 208, 299. 

Soils ; 3-6. 

Sopdra : mentioned in KArlo inscriptions (A.T>, 100- 
200), 213 and noto 8. 

Sowing: 11, 32-33. 

- Soyrdbdi : SliAhu’a motlior, 239. 

Spencer: Mr. John, visited (1766) Poona, 247- 
248. 

Spice : system of, 233, 254. 

Staff: (1884), 310-312. 

Staunton: Captain (1817), 301-302, 

Stevenson : Colonel (1802), 283. 

Stewart : Captain James (1778), English commnn-_ j 
der, 203-204. S' 

St, Lnbin: supposed French ambassador -(1777),' 
261 and noto 3, 262. 

Stock: farm, 6-7. 

Storing : of grain, 30. - 

Snbheftdr : 325 note 2. ' 

Sugarcane : tillage of, 51 - 55. 

Sultdn Mudzam : Moghal Viceroy (1667), 283. 
Sumersing : NArAyonrdv’s murderer, 255-266. 
Snndt and Webbe: Messrs,, growers of coffee 
(1839), 63. 

Supa : reservoir at, 28 ; granted (1720) injdgirto 
' Chirondji Apa, 243 j survey, 437-438, 496-499,- 


Snrat : treaty (1776) of, 259 and note \ . rwJti 

Goddard (1779) in, 200 . ,0 “lj 

Survey: Mr. Pringle’s, 379 - 410; thirty w’i 
revenuo survey, 410 - 411, 412 - 415, 418 - 422.. 

420.432, 437.438, 442.461;; revision sur.? 

4i0-47o, 477-508; results, 608-510. 1 ’ 

Surydji : MarAtha commander (1670), 235-236. 
Svardj : Marttha homo-rulc (1719), 243andndtcl,'« 
Sweet Potatoes : growing of, 37 , A 

Symonds : Mr. w. P., 93 . < \ 

r. ' 


Tagara : identification of, 211 note 2. 

Tnkarrib Ellin : Mogbal general (1639), 238, 239 
note 1. . ; 

TalegaonUAhhAde •. d«Ah VTOh <>t Sauwithto;;, 

nn Ahmadnagar noble at, 222; action (Wift) 
near, 2G4-2G3 ; destroyed (1731) by the hloghals, 


24G. 


Tdndji Mdlusre : Shivdji’o general (1663), 230, 
235-236. • r* 

Tdndulio : sec Bnkisbon. , - '• 

Tnnkha land-rent, 318 note 2, 323. -, 

Tape-weaving: 207-208. / ,.«• 

Tdrdbdi : ItijArAm's widow (1700), 239-241, 
247. 

Taear Silk; experiments of, 67-76^ .< ' _ 

Telegraph Offices : 163. ‘ J- _ 

Tonovttlego : YAdav capital, 214 note 3. 
Tenures : 313 noto 1, 355-359. 

Territories : extent of ShivAji’s (1064), 229 (16S 
238 note 1 ; extent of MarAthn (1C99), 239. 
Thai : land system, 313-317. _ " 

Theur : death of MAdhavrAv Peshwa (1761 -17 


at, 234. . 

Thrashing : grain, 29, 

Tika : tenure, 313 noto 1. 

Xipu : Mnisur ruler (1782-1799), 268. 

Tobacco ; tillage of, 60. 

Todar Mai : revenue syetem of, 225. 

Tolls : iso- 

Tone : Mr., visited (1790) Poonn, 274. 

Torna : captured (1646) by ShivAji, 226. 

, Trade : changes, course, agencies, centres, impor 
’ exports,, railway traffic, 163-173 ; course of c 
(B.C. 100-h.n. 100), 211. , 

Trades Union Hjj- 

Traffic: railway, 170-172. 

Transit Duties : 411 ‘412. 

Trimbalgi Denglia : BAjirAv’s advisor (1813-1817 
292, 29*1 295. 

Xrimbakrdv Mima: Poona minister (1761-1774 
251, 254, 257. 

Tukdrdm : Ydni saint (1664), 231. 
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"Tnkoji Holkar : ( 1703 - 1797 ) 253 . 202 . 204 , 274 . 
Tuldpur: Anrangaob at ( 1089 ), 238 ; San.bl.4ji 
executed at, 239 . 

£ Tor s pulse, 43-44. 


TTdgir : battle (1700) of, 249. 

Ujjain .- battle (1801) of, 281. 

Uffldji : Hdmosbi rebel (1820), 307. 

Upton : Colonel, concludes Die treaty of Puran- 
ctlinr (1770). 259-260. 

Ushavddt : Gujar.lt and Konkan viceroy (A. n. 
' 40), 213 and nolo 8. 


y. 

Vftdglion : convention (1779) of, 205-200. 
V&jantrn: pass, 151. 

Vakil-ul-Mutlnk : titlo bestowed (1792) on tlic 
' Peshwa, 268-269. 

Vfil: pulse, 44. 

Vasantgad : captnrad (1639) by Shiviji, 228. 

* Vnsishthiputra : Polnmivi (a.d.IO!), 213. 
Vediahri : Sh.ttkami ruler (n.c. 90), 212. 
Vengnrla : burnt (1C01) by Sliivflji, 231. 
.-.Villages : 312, 360, 512. 

’'‘Village officers : 311, 3G0-3G1. 

Village servants : 312, 351 - 3GG. 

Village Shopkeepers : 10G-1G7. 

Vine: G2-G3. 

Vish&lgad : surprised (1059) by ShivAji, 228. 

W. 

"Wages: 131. 

W lill All i : MusalmAn sect, 303. 

' Watching : Of crops, 29. 

Water Works: Government, 14-28. 

"Weaving: 185-191, 10G-19S. 

Weeding : of crops, 29. 

Weights and Measures : 138-140. 


Wollosley : General, readies (1803) Poona after 
a march oE sixty miles in thirty-two hours, 
283 and note 1 ; Ms-observations on tho condition 
_ of the country round Poonn and tho Pcshwn n 
modo of administrating tho country, 281-237 ; 
his cstimato of IWjirAv's cl.aractcr, 2S8 note 2.^, 

Wellesley Bridgo : 151-153. ' 

Well irrigation : 12-13. '« 

Wheat ; tillage of, 33-39. 

Whiting : Mr. J. E, 20 note I, 21 -22, 21. 

Widows’ War : the (1797-1799), 270, 279. 

Winnowing : grain, 29. 

Wood-ash : tillage, 30. 

Woodrow : Mr. G. M.,31 nolo 1 ; conducted (1870 * 
77) experiments on taaarailk, 71. 

Wood-turning : 209 - 210 . 

Y. 

Yddava : Dcvgiri rulers (1150- 1310), 214 and noto 
3. 

Vnjnashri : SlUltknmi king (a.d.IO), 213. 

Yam : growing of, 50. 

YasAji Kank : Slitviji’s general (1003), 230. 

YashvantrAv Holkar (li>02) : overruns almost 
the whole of Mnhva ; is defeated by Ghdtgo ; 
arrives near Poona ; his brother Vithnji is drag- 
ged to death in Poona ; his vow of vcngcanco 
ngainst Bljirtv ; his nephew- imprisoned nt Asir- 
gad j marches to Poona by the JMjvlri pass and 
is camped between Loni and Had&spar ,- is opposed 
by the Peshwa assisted by Sindia ; his triumph 
and BAjirtv’s flight ; plunders Poona : treaty of 
Ba-sein -, is driven to (.'hinder in Xisik, 2S0.2S3. 

Yavans : mentioned in .Tunnar inscriptions (A.P. 
100-200), 213 and note 10. 

z. 

ZulflkarkMn : Moghal general (1707), 210, 



